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THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  TEACHER-SUPPLEMENT. 


A  MEMORIAL 


General  Assembly  OF  North  Carolina, 


FROM    THE 


STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSEMBLY 


PRAYING   THE    ESTABLISHMENT   OF   A 


North  Carolina  Normal  College 


Training  the   Men   and  Women  of  the  State  who 
ARE  Preparing  to  Teach, 


TOGETHER    WITH   THE    PROPOSED 


"ACT  TO  ESTABLISH  A  NORMAL  COLLEGE." 


I^^This  memorial  represents  nearly  1,500  members  of  the  Teachers'  Assem- 
bly, who  are  among  the  most  faithful  and  progressive  educators  in  North  Caro- 
lina- from  every  department  of  our  pul)lic  and  private  school  systems. 


MKMORIAL 

FROM    THE 

North   Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly. 


To  the  Honorable  the  General  Assembly 

of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  : 

The  North  CaroHna  State  Teachers'  Assembly  in  session 
at  Black  Mountain  in  June,  1886,  unanimously  adopted  the 
following  resolutions : 

"  Whereas,  The  large  majority  of  North  Carolina  teach- 
ers are  women,  and 

Whereas,  A  course  in  Pedagogics  has  been  established 
at  the  University  for  men  and  no  suitable  provision  has 
been  made  for  female  teachers  ;  therefore  be  it 

Resolveel,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Assembly  that  a 
permanent  Normal  College  for  men  and  women  preparing 
to  teach  ought  to  be  established  by  the  State." 

It  was  the  further  sense  of  the  Assembly  that  the  under- 
signed committee  memorialize  your  Honorable  Body  to 
consider  these  resolutions  and  if  you  deem  it  wise,  to  estab- 
lish such  an  institution  in  our  State. 

Teaching  is  both  a  science  and  an  art.  An  art,  because 
it  aims  at  the  doing  of  a  definite  sort  of  work  ;  and  a  science 
because  it  seeks  to  find  out  the  rational  basis  for  the  rules 
it  employs. 

The  idea  that  any  one  who  can  pass  an  examination  and 
get  a  certificate  is  duly  qualified  to  lead  children  up  to  in- 
tellectual usefulness  and  power  is  happily  passing  away. 
The  impression  that  no  specific  preparation  for  teaching  is 
necessary,  save  a  little  personal  experience,  and  that  there 
is  no  science  underlying  the  practice  of  teaching,  no  longer 
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obtains  among  people  wisely  zealous  for  their  own  progress. 
It  is  felt  to  be  true  that  those  whose  business  it  is  to  con- 
duct intellectual  operations,  and  to  assist  the  natural  growth 
of  the  mind  must  be  professionally  and  technically  trained 
for  their  great  work.  Empirical  methods  and  fair  knowl- 
edge of  subjects  have  been  shown  to  be  insufficient. 

The  true  teacher  must  know  of  the  mind  and  the  child  to 
be  trained  and  likewise  something  of  the  great  educational 
authorities  that  from  time  to  time,  in  the  past,  have  made 
simpler  the  teacher's  art.  The  object  of  a  Normal  College 
is  to  train  teachers,  born  originally  in  the  idea  that  teachers 
like  lawyers  and  doctors  and  artisans,  must  be  trained  to 
their  business.  Normal  Colleges  have  been  established  in 
nearly  all  of  the  States  that  lay  any  claim  to  a  desire  for 
general  enlightenment.  They  exist  in  effectiveness  and 
prosperity  in  many  of  our  sister  Southern  States  and  the 
number  grows  larger  year  by  year. 

Only  Normal  graduates  are  employed  as  teachers  in  many 
of  the  cities,  and  the  superior  character  of  their  work  over 
those  untrained,  is  undisputed  by  all.  Especially  do  the 
female  teachers  stand  in  need  of  a  Normal  College  where 
they  may  be  fitted  for  their  work.  The  youth  of  the  State 
are  in  their  hands,  and  there  is  no  place  for  them  to  learn 
the  science  or  practice  of  their  art.  All  over  the  State 
there  are  young  women  anxious  to  enter  the  teaching  pro- 
fession and  unable  to  get  needful  preparation  for  its  severe 
duties. 

It  seems  to  your  petitioners  that  it  would  be  wise  econ- 
omy on  the  part  of  your  Honorable  Body  to  see  to  it  that 
those  who  are  to  teach  shall  be  effective  and  skilful,  to  the 
end  that  those  who  are  to  be  taught  shall  receive  the  great- 
est benefit  with  the  least  waste  cf  time. 

In  view  of  the  facts  herein  cited,  we  pray  that  your 
Honorable  Body  establish  in  this  State  a  permanent  Nor- 
mal College  for  men  and  women  preparing  to  teach  ;  that 
the  sum  of  $10,000  be  annually  appropriated  for  its  main- 
tenance, no  part  of  which  shall  be  devoted  to  the  erection 
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of  school  buildings  ;,  that  the  government  of  the  institution 
be  entrusted  to  a  Board  of  Trustees,  or  to  the  Board  of 
Education  empowered  to  appoint  such  a  Board  of  Trustees  ; 
that  the  school  hold  a  continuous  session  of  seven  or  eight 
months  giving  instruction  mainly  in  the  science  of  educa- 
tion and  in  methods,  and  that  during  the  remainder  of  the 
school  year  the  instructors,  without  increase  of  salary,  shall 
be  required  to  hold  institutes  throughout  the  State,  so  that 
that  class  of  teachers  unable  to  attend  the  regular  sessions, 
shall  receive  the  benefits, of  Normal  instruction. 

Believing  that  such  an  institution  would  largely  strengthen 
and  dignify  our  educational  system  and  would  therefore  be 
for  the  general  good,  your  petitioners,  as  in  duty  bound, 
will  ever  pray,  &c.,  &c. 

E.  A.  ALDERMAN, 
S.  M.  FINGER, 
MARY  R.  GOODLOE, 

Committee. 


A  BILL  TO  BE  ENTITLED  "AN  ACT  TO  ESTAB- 
LISH A  NORMAL  COLLEGE." 


The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact :  •■ 

Section  i.  That  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  per 
annum  is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  the  general  fund  in 
the  State  treasury,  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  a 
Normal  College  for  the  education  of  white  teachers,  male 
and  female. 

Section  2.  That  the  name  of  said  institution  shall  be 
"  The  North  Carolina  Normal  College,"  whose  Board  of 
Trustees,  hereinafter  provided  for,  shall  be  a  body  politic 
and  corporate,  with  all  the  powers  usually  conferred  upon 
such  bodies,  enabling  them  to  receive,  protect,  and  hold 
property,  and  do  all  things  necessary  for  the  purposes  of 
their  creation. 

Section  3.  That  the  institution  shall  be  located  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education  at  some  suitable  place  in  the 
State  where  the  citizens  thereof  will  furnish  to  the  Trustees 
suitable  buildings,  or  money  necessary  to  erect  them. 

Section  4.  That  the  State  Board  of  Education  shall 
appoint  a  Board  of  Trustees  who  shall  manage  the  institu- 
tion. Said  Board  of  Trustees  shall  consist  of  nine  persons, 
whose  regular  term  of  oflfice  shall  be  si.x.  years,  at  least  three 
of  whom  shall  reside  in  the  county  in  which  the  institution 
is  located.  The  State  Board  of  Education  shall  divide  the 
Trustees  into  three  classes  of  three  each.  The  term  of 
office  of  the  first  class  shall  be  two  years  ;  of  the  second, 
four  years  ;  and  of  the  third  class,  six  years  ;  and  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  at  each  regular  session,  shall  elect,  on  joint 
ballot,  for  the  term  of  six  years,  three  Trustees  to  take  the 


place  of  those  whose  terms  of  office  expire  next  after  its 
adjournment.  Vacancies  that  may  occur  by  death  or  resig- 
nation when  the  Assembly  is  not  in  session,  shall  be  filled 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education.  All  Trustees  shall  take 
an  oath  faithfully  to  perform  their  duties  as  required  in  this 
Act,  and  shall  hold  office  until  their  successors  shall  be 
elected  and  qualified.  The  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  shall  be  ex-officio  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  and  shall  be  President.  The  Board  of  Trustees 
shall  report  biennially  to  the  Governor  the  operations  of  the 
College. 

Section  5.  That  as  soon  as  the  institution  shall  have 
been  located  and  the  Trustees  appointed,  the  President 
shall  call  a  meeting  of  the  Trustees,  who  shall  make  rules 
and  regulations,  and  provide  for  the  opening  of  the  College. 

Section  6.  That  the  primary  object  of  the  institution 
shall  be  to  train  teachers  in  the  science  and  history  of  edu- 
cation and  methods  of  teaching.  And  tuition  shall  be  free 
to  those  who  will  pledge  themselves  to  teach,  upon  such 
conditions  as  may  be  prescribed   by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Section  7.  That  the  institution  shall  be  in  regular  ses- 
sion for  at  least  thirty  weeks  per  annum,  and  the  instructors, 
in  addition  to  their  duties  at  the  institution,  shall  be  required 
to  hold  county  institutes  in  the  various  counties  of  the  State, 
under  such  regulations  as  may  be  made  by  the  Trustees. 

Section  8.  That  the  Trustees  and  the  Faculty,  upon  the 
completion  of  the  course,  shall  grant  diplomas  which  shall 
entitle  the  holders  to  teach  in  any  of  the  schools  of  the 
State,  subject  to  the  general  school  Jaws  of  the  State  as  to 
character. 

Section  9.  That  first-grade  certificates,  upon  require- 
ments as  nearly  uniform  as  possible,  may  be  issued  by  the 
conductors  of  the  respective  county  institutes,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  County  Superintendents,  which  certificates 
shall  be  good  for  five  years,  subject  to  the  general  school 
laws  of  the  State  as  to  character. 


Section  io.  That  the  money  appropriated  in  this  Act 
shall  be  drawn  by  warrant  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  or  by 
such  person  as  they  may  designate  as  treasurer. 

Section  ii.  That  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
authorities  of  any  incorporated  city  or  town  may,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  general  election  laws  and  in  accord- 
ance with  section  3788  of  Tlie  Code,  order  and  hold  an 
election  and  take  the  sense  of  the  voters  upon  "Subscrip- 
tion "  or  "  No  Subscription  "  of  a  definite  sum  to  be  paid  in 
money  or  bonds.  And  if  a  majority  of  the  qualified  voters 
shall  vote  for  subscription,  the  said  authorities  shall  have 
full  authority  to  make  good  the  subscription  in  money,  or 
in  bonds  which  they  may  issue  and  for  whose  payment, 
principal  and  interest,  they  shall  provide. 

Section  12.  That  this  Act  shall  be  in  force  from  and 
after  its  ratification. 


/ 


Hon.  KEMP  P.  BATTLE,  LL.  D., 

President  University  of  North  Carolina. 
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PUT  HEIRT  IN  IT,  DEIR. 

Is  the  lesson  so  hard,  are  the  problems  so  deep. 
Is  the  old  hill  of  learning  so  thorny  and  steep, 
Tliat  the  frown  on  your  forehead  is  coming  again, 
A  frown,  Willie  darling,  that  gives  mother  pain? 
Let  me  whisper  a  charm,  Willie  boy,  in  your  ear. 
To  conquer  hard  lessons,  put  heart  in  them,  dear. 

You  hate  the  piano,  this  weary  strum,  tum, 

Though  you're  ever  so  happy  out  doors  with  a  drum ; 

But  practicing  daily,  and  taking  such  care 

That  each  little  note  is  struck  fully  and  fair, 

Makes  you  cross  and  discouraged.     My  Willie,  come  here, 

Let  me  give  you  my  secret :  put  heart  in  it,  dear. 

That  temper  which  trips  you  and  gives  you  a  fall 
When  you  mean  to  be  gentle  and  loving  to  all. 
That  sends  naughty  words  to  the  gate  of  the  lips. 
And  shadows  your  face  with  an  ugly  eclipse. 
Ask  Jesus  to  help  you,  and,  Willie,  don't  fear, 
You  will  win  in  the  conflict,  put  heart  in  it,  dear. 

A  thing  done  by  half,  child,  is  always  half  done, 
A  shame  to  be  seen,  under  God's  faithful  sun. 
That  sets  us  its  beautiful  pattern  of  work, 
Without  loiter  or  hurry  or  stopping  to  shirk, 
While  sunshine  reminds  you,  so  brave  and  so  clear, 
AVhatever  your  task  be,  put  heart  in  it,  dear. 
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If  yon  weed  in  the  garden,  or  go  for  the  mail, 
Feed  Ponto  or  Brindle,  let  none  see  you  fail 
In  any  small  duty,  but  loyal  and  true,    . 
Let  father  and  mother  depend  upon  you, 
And  this  is  my  counsel,  worth  stopping  to  hear, 
Worth  treasuring,  Willie,  put  heart  in  it,  dear. 

Put  heart  in  the  work  and  put  heart  in  the  play^ 

Step  on,  like  a  soldier,  though  rough  be  the  way. 

Laugh  gaily  at  trials,  and  never  retreat. 

If  your  cause  be  a  right  one,  disdain  a  defeat. 

Pray  always,  and  then  marching  forth,  full  of  cheer, 

In  strife  or  in  labor,  put  heart  in  it,  dear. 

— M.  E.  Sangster,  in  Congregationalist. 


BE  KIND. 


"Be  ye  kind  one  to  another,"  was  the  text  we  knew  one  teacher 
to  place  upon  the  blackboard,  from  which  to  speak  from  time  to 
time  to  her  pupils,  enforcing  the  truth  it  contained  by  many  an 
illustrative  story  and  incident,  until  the  public  sentiment  of  the 
school  made  it  uncomfortable  for  a  pupil  through  anger,  jealousy, 
or  envy  to  be  unkind  to  a  playmate  and  worse  yet  to  the  teacher. 
If  one-tenth  of  the  words  some  teachers  used  in  scolding,  fret- 
ting, and  fuming  about  the  disobedience  of  pupils  M'ere  used  in 
creating  a  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  charity  and  kindly  for- 
bearance, the  average  school  would  run  itself  without  disciplinary 
friction.  There  is  always  in  school  a  liability  to  the  development 
of  a  clique  or  ring  who  succeed  in  making  a  sentiment  which 
pays  a  premium  upon  playing  rough  jobs,  launching  coarse  puns, 
originating  opprobrious  nicknames,  and  in  ways  innumerable 
revealing  a  tantalizing  disposition  or  a  tormenting  spirit.  It  is 
a  wise  use  of  time  for  the  teacher  to  exert  herself  in  thwarting 
the  machinations  of  such  leaders  by  creating  a  counter  public 
sentiment. — American  Teacher. 
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[For  The  North  Carolina  Teacher.] 

TRUTH,  THE  SOUL  OF  WIT. 

BY    REV.    J.    M.    ATKINSON,    D.    D.,    RALEIGH,    N.    C. 

Truth  is  a  quality  or  element  of  wit  not  often  insisted  on ;  not 
often  consciously  regarded  or  recognized  as  such,  and  yet  really 
and  demonstrably  such.  Some  things  are  felt  to  be  witty  because 
of  their  absolute  truth.  iVny  distortion  or  departure  from  the 
exact  truth  would  be  felt  to  be  a  debasing  and  dulling  of  the 
wit.  This  point  can  be  made  out,  however,  not  so  well  by  gen- 
eral argument  as  by  particular  and  pertinent  illustration. 

I  once  had  a  friend  and  neighbor  of  very  great  abilities;  highly 
informed  and  admirably  cultivated ;  a  brilliant  talker  on  the 
highest  themes  and  topics  of  Philosophy,  of  Theology,  of  His- 
tory. He  did  not  converse  so  much  as  discourse  at  large  and 
descant  after  the  manner  of  Coleridge  or  Sir  James  Mackintosh. 
I  have  heard  him  go  on  in  an  almost  unbroken  strain  for  half  an 
hour  together  on  great  questions  of  morals  or  metaphysics — the 
course  of  philosophy  from  the  time  of  Aristotle  to  the  time  of 
Kant — in  language  which  might  have  been  transferred  entire  and 
uncorrected  to  any  one  of  the  great  Foreign  Reviews — and  it 
would  have  been  acknowledged  to  be  not  only  worthy  of  its 
pages,  but  of  conspicuous  merit. 

Whenever  any  one  came  to  visit  me  who  he  thought  had  sense 
enough  and  knowledge  enough  to  appreciate  such  discussions  he 
was  certain  to  come  over  and  air  his  eloquence. 

On  one  occasion,  a  very  able  friend  just  from  Europe  made  me 
a  visit.  My  learned  neighbour  found  out  the  fact  and  came  over 
and  discoursed  for  an  hour  and  more  without  a  break,  with  the 
exception  of  perhaps  a  slight  suggestion  or  limitation,  just  enough 
to  give  a  new  impetus  to  his  onward  movement.  When  he  took 
his  departure,  his  polite  and  patient  auditor  merely  remarked  that 
if  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  gentleman  to  show  him  that  he 
understood  those  subjects  remarkably  well,  he  had  succeeded.   This 
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was  the  exact  truth.  He  had  come  for  nothing  else.  He  did 
understand  and  could  expound  them  remarkably  well,  and  was 
by  no  means  unwilling  to  show  that  he  did.  The  caustic  wit  of 
the  candid  critic  consisted  in  its  absolute  truth. 

Another  illustration  of  the  same  kind,  not  less  striking,  rises 
to  memory.  There  was  a  minister  of  some  note  in  his  day  and 
in  his  way;  with  a  singularly  deep  sonorous  and  pleasing  voice 
and  fine  powers  of  elocution ;  of  an  animated  and  graceful  de- 
livery ;  if  there  were  any  fault  in  it,  possibly  a  little  too  elabo- 
rate. But  of  singularly  empty  mind ;  with  very  little  knowledge 
either  of  science  or  literature,  solid  or  elegant,  sacred  or  secular, 
and  apparently  of  little  depth  of  religious  feeling  or  convic- 
tion. Having  been  the  Moderator  of  the  last  Synod,  he  was 
according  to  custom  to  preach  the  opening  sermon  of  the  Synod 
about  to  be  convened.  In  pursuance  of  his  purpose  he  took 
a  very  large  and  sublime  text  and  expatiated  in  a  vague  and 
vapid  style  as  usual,  saying  nothing  in  particular  good  or  bad, 
but  holding  forth  de  omnibus  rebus  et  qui  busdam  aliis,  about 
everything  in  the  world  and  something  besides ;  in  the  compre- 
hensive language  of  a  President  of  the  United  States,  "  about  all 
the  world  and  the  rest  of  mankind."  When  he  had  gotten 
through,  the  gentleman  beside  me — himself  now  a  very  eminent 
divine  and  teacher  of  theology — turned  to  me  and  said :  Do  you 
know  what  I  was  thinking  all  the  time  that  man  was  preaching? 
I  modestly  answered  No.  He  replied :  If  he  had  had  anything 
to  say  how  ivell  he  could  Jiave  said  it!  This  was  the  exact  truth, 
neither  more  nor  less.  All  the  wit  of  the  statement  consisted  in 
its  literal  adherence  to  naked  fact. 

The  reply  of  Dr.  Talmage  to  a  flippant  infidel,  wdio  was 
vaunting  his  faitli,  or  no-faith,  with  great  volubility  and  vehe- 
mence, is  another  illustration  of  the  vital  quality  of  wit  insisted 
on.  Speaking  of  what  was  to  become  of  him  after  death,  the 
empty-headed  unbeliever  said,  he  expected  to  be  annihilated. 
Whereupon  the  noted  preacher  devoutly  ejaculated,  Let  us  thank 
God  for  that! 
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A  PLEASANT  SCHOOL-ROOM. 

p.    B.    OSWALD. 

A  pleasant  school-room  is  one  of  the  most  important  requisites 
for  the  successful  performance  of  the  duty  assigned  to  our  public 
schools.  This  work  of  elevating  pupils  to  a  higher  plane  of 
thinking,  acting  and  being,  cannot  thrive  in  a  high  degree  unless 
school-life  is  made  pleasing  and  the  school-room  a  pleasant  place. 

To  speak  nothing  of  decorations,  there  are  many .  other  requi- 
sites that  tend  towards  reaching  this  desired  end. 

First  of  all,  there  must  be  a  teacher  who  regulates  the  emo- 
tions of  his  pupils,  one  that  is  always  cheerful,  courageous  and 
honest. 

It  is  in  the  hands  of  the  live  teacher  to  make  the  school-room 
such  a  place  where  pupils  delight  to  go  and  avail  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  given  them.  If  the  teacher  is  affectionate,  pleas- 
ing, happy  and  brim  full  of  enthusiasm,  there  will  be  a  generous 
response  of  affection  and  delight  on  the  part  of  pupils.  The 
teacher  should  be  the  guiding  spirit.  His  hands  must  strike  the 
chords  of  aifection  and  awaken  responsive  melody.  Not  only 
must  there  be  a  teacher,  able,  anxious  and  ready  to  impart 
instruction,  but  also  scholars  that  take  an  interest  and  delight  in 
school  work,  scholars  among  whom  the  principle  that  knowledge 
is  power  and  greatly  to  be  desired,  and  that  virtue  is  both  right 
doing  and  right  thinking,  and,  above  all,  that  duty  is  the  true  aim 
and  purpose  of  life,  grows  stronger  day  by  day  until  earnestness 
and  intelligence  are  acquired. 

Earnestness  is  one  of  the  leading  qualifications  of  a  school  full 
of  happiness  and  at  the  same  time  progressing. 

Good  order  is  essential;  for  without  its  harmonizing  influence 
all  progress  would  be  lost.  There  must  also  be  plenty  of  pure^ 
fresh  air  and  seats  comfortably  arranged  with  reference  to  heat 
and  liffht. 
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Freedom  is  a  necessary  element  for  obtaining  a  pleasant  school- 
room. .  Promptly  by  a  desire  to  progress,  both  teacher  and 
pupils  shoidd  be  free  to  act  as  far  as  rights  permit.  Teachers 
and  pupils  are  under  the  same  obligations  to  each  other  to  be 
kind,  patient,  charitable,  forgiving  and  happy. 

The  current  of  school-life  must  thus  be  made  cheerful  and 
profitable  and  then  men  and  women  will  arise  that  will  become 
a  blessing  to  this  our  noble  Republic. 


HOW  TO  DEYELOP  R  BOY'S  BRIIN. 

An  accident  in  the  school-life  of  a  teacher,  as  related  by  her- 
self, illustrates  our  point.  She  had  charge  of  a  school  in  a  coun- 
try town  early  in  her  career,  and  among  her  scholars  was  a  boy 
about  fourteen  years  old  who  cared  very  little  about  study  and 
showed  no  interest  apparently  in  any  connection  with  the  school. 
Day  after  day  he  failed  in  his  lessons,  and  detentions  after  school 
hours  and  notes  to  his  widowed  mother  had  no  eifect.  One  day 
the  teacher  had  sent  him  to  his  seat,'  after  a  vain  eifort  to  get 
from  him  a  correct  answer  to  a  question  in  grammar,  and,  feeling 
somewhat  nettled,  she  watched  his  conduct.  Having  taken  his 
seat,  he  pushed  the  book  impatiently  aside,  and  espying  a  fly, 
caught  it  with  a  dextrous  movement  of  the  hand  and  then  took 
himself  to  a  close  inspection  of  the  insect.  For  fifteen  minutes 
or  more  the  boy"  was  thus  occupied,  heedless  of  surroundings, 
and  the  expression  of  his  face  told  the  teacher  that  it  was  more 
than  idle  curiosity  that  possessed  his  mind.  A  thought  struck 
her,  which  she  put  into  practice  at  the  first  opportunity  that  day. 
"Boys,"  said  she,  "what  can  you  tell  me  about  flies?"  and  call- 
ing several  of  the  brightest  by  name,  she  asked  them  if  they 
could  tell  her  something  of  a  fly's  constitution  and  habits.  They 
had  very  little  to  say  about  the  insect.  They  often  caught  one, 
but  only  for  sport,  and  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  study  so 
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common  an  insect.  Finally  she  asked  the  dunce,  who  had 
silently  listened  to  what  his  school-mates  hesitatingly  said.  He 
burst  out  with  a  description  of  the  head,  eyes,  wings  and  feet  of 
the  little  creature,  so  full  and  enthusiastic  that  the  teacher  was 
astonished  and  the  whole  school  struck  with  wonder.  He  told 
how  it  walked  and  how  it  ate,  and  many  things  which  were 
entirely  new  to  the  teacher.  So  when  he  had  finished  she  said : 
"Thank  you !  You  have  given  us  a  real  lecture  in  natural  his- 
tory, and  you  have  learned  it  all  yourself." 

After  the  school  closed  that  afternoon  she  had  a  long  talk  with 
the  boy,  and  found  that  he  was  fond  of  going  into  the  woods 
and  meadows  and  collecting  insects  and  watching  birds,  but  that 
his  mother  thought  he  was  wasting  time. 

The  teacher,  wisely  encouraged  him  in  this  pursuit,  and  asked 
him  to  bring  beetles  and  butterflies  and  caterpillars  to  school, 
and  tell  what  he  knew^  about  them. 

The  boy  was  delighted  with  this  unexpected  turn  of  affairs, 
and  in  a  few  days  the  listless  dunce  was  the  marked  boy  of  that 
school.  Books  on  natural  history  were  procured  for  him,  and  a 
world  of  wonders  opened  to  his  appreciative  eyes. 

He  read  and  studied  and  examined ;  he  soon  understood  the 
necesity  of  knowing  something  of  mathematics  and  grammar 
for  the  successful  carrying  on  of  his  favorite  study,  and  he  made 
rapid  progress  in  his  classes. 

In  short,  twenty  years  later  he  was  eminent  as  a  naturalist, 
and  owed  his  success,  as  he  never  hesitated  to  acknowledge,  to 
that  discerning  teacher. — Exchange. 


Boys  who  are  disagreeable  upon  the  play  ground  by  being 
overbearing,  can  be  rendered  docile  by  having  their  hands  tied 
securely,  with  the  order  to  the  others  that  they  are  not  to  untie 
them.     This  can  be  continued  until  a  change  is  effected. 
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COMPOSITION. 


BY    LILLIAN    M.    MUNGER. 


Is  there  pursued  any  other  branch  of  study  in  which  the  results 
are  so  universally  pure  as  in  Composition,  not  excepting  the 
much-berated  arithmetic? 

Scores  of  teachers  testify  to  the  incompetency  of  the  average 
graduate  of  high  schools  to  write  correctly  an  ordinary  letter, 
make  an  intelligent  abstract  of  a  newly-read  article  or  describe 
the  commonest  occurrence.  Short  as  is  the  time  spent  in  Eng- 
lish Composition  in  our  public  schools,  such  incompetency  is 
inexcusable,  and  points  often  to  unwise  and  unnatural  methods 
of  instruction. 

Bring  to  bear  upon  the  subject  of  Composition  the  same  prin- 
ciples which  govern  the  teaching  and  the  learning  of  any  other 
study,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  results  will  not  be  just  as 
satisfactory.  Inexactness  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  accounts  in 
a  large  degree,  I  believe,  for  inexactness  and  inability  of  pupils. 
Because,  in  their  public-school  training,  it  is  often  the  case  that 
boys  and  girls  learn  to  feel  that  a  diiference  of  one  or  two  in  the 
answer  js  not  a  fatal  difference,  and  that  the  master  will  accept, 
as  sufficiently  correct,  an  answer  so  nearly  approaching  the  truth. 
These  boys  and  girls  leave  the  school,  as  many  business-men  tes- 
tify, utterly  incapable  of  adding  correctly  a  column  of  figures 
or  of  performing  even  simpler  processes  of  arithmetic.  Ignor- 
ing the  practical  disadvantage  resulting  from  such  shiftlessness 
(I  know  of  no  better  term  to  apply),  one  cannot  condemn  too 
extremely  a  practice  which  so  blunts  one's  conceptions  of  right 
and  wrong,  that  a  thing  absolutely  wrong  is  reckoned  just  as 
worthy  as  one  absolutely  right. 

Absolute  perfection  is  demanded  by  the  successful  teacher  of 
mathematics,  and  is  secured  just  so  far  as  that  teacher  is  tena- 
cious of  her  principles.  An  accuracy  just  as  severe,  so  far  as  it  is 
possible,  should  exist  in  the  teaching  of  Composition.  Demand 
that  a  principle  once  learned  shall  be  observed,  and  consider  the 
failure  to  apply  those  principles  just  as  inexcusable  as  to  call 
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two  and  two  five.  Why  not?  Is  it  not  wrong  to  omit  the 
comma  after  successive  coordinate  words?  Who  will  calculate 
the  degrees  of  difference  between  two  wrong  things? 

Let  the  class  understand  that  punctuation,  construction,  and 
correct  spelling  are  not  trivial  matters;  that  failure  to  observe 
them  is  quite  as  serious  a  matter  as,  for  instance,  a  miscalculation 
in  algebra;  and  that  such  a  failure  is  subject  to  equal  censure. 
It  is  by  the  mastery  of  the  mechanics  of  the  language,  that  facil- 
ity in  using  it  is  acquired.  It  is,  at  first,  a  painful  process, 
because  the  mind  is  making  a  conscious  effort  to  remember  new 
principles,  and  ease  in  the  application  of  these  principles  comes 
only  after  long  practice. 

My  knowledge  of  human  nature,  as  it  is  manifested  in  boys 
and  girls  who  study  composition,  has  taught  me  that  pupils  are 
not  likely,  many  times,  to  take  the  trouble  to  remember  rules  of 
punctuation  and  principles  of  construction,  unless  sure  that  such 
omissions  will  be  seen  by  the  teacher,  who,  for  such  carelessness, 
will  deduct  faithfully  from  rank  or  demand  a  rewriting  of  the 
composition.  Once  thoroughly  convinced  that  a  punctuation- 
mark  means  something, — deduction  in  rank  or,  worse  still,  re- 
writing,— and  a  class  soon  ceases,  day  after  day,  to  hand  to  the 
teacher  these  discouraging  collections  of  bad  English  and  worse 
punctuation. 

Erect  a  standard  of  perfection,  and  just  so  far  as  the  advance- 
ment of  the  class  permits  of  such  a  result,  will  the  individual 
work  be  perfect.  Bring  a  class  up  to  this  standard,  and  the  pro- 
gress from  day  to  day  is  evident  and  the  class  delighted. 

It  is  true  that  the  careful  examination  of  each  day's  papers 
imposes  upon  the  teacher  a  task  not  interesting, — often  disagree- 
able. But,  can  the  subject  be  successfully  mastered  in  any  other 
way? 

If  examination  is  a  necessity,  is  its  neglect  excusable  ?  More- 
over, the  successful  teacher  will  continue  to  make  the  correction 
of  papers  a  pregnant  influence  in  the  progress  of  her  class. 
Although,  at  first,  this  is  a  feature  which  involves  additional 
responsibility  for  the  teacher,  in  course  of  time,  with  judicious 
management,  it  becomes  a  valuable  means  of  growth. 
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POPULSR  ERRORS,, 

In  spite  of  an  excellent  system  of  Public  Schools,  and  also  in 
spite  of  Mr.  Richard  Grant  White's  noble  eiforts  to  the  con- 
trary, we  are  an  ungrammatical  nation. 

It  is  asserted  that  every  person,  even  the  most  sceptical,  has 
some  pet  superstition,  and  so  it  is  with  our  language. 

We  may  laugh  at  the  errors  of  others,  but  there  are  few  of  us 
who  are  absolutely  perfect  in  the  matter  of  pronunciation  and 
gramramatical  construction  ourselves. 

Without  takino'  into  consideration  the  characteristic  vernacular 
of  the  various  sections  of  our  country,  there  are  certain  errors 
which  seem  to  be  "catching,"  or  epidemical,  and  nine  persons  out 
of  every  ten  will  use  the  incorrect  version. 

We  hear,  for  instance,  that  a  certain  medicine  is  a  "preventa- 
tive" of  certain  diseases.  But,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  is 
not  our  language  extensive  enough  without  inserting  extra  and 
unnecessary  syllables  ? 

"Preventive"  is  not  only  the  correct  word,  but  it  is  shorter 
and  more  euphonious  than  the  one  which  has  usurped  its  place. 

This  tendency  to  elongation  breaks  out  again  in  the  word 
"specialty,"  which  is  wrongly  but  popularly  called  "speciality." 

But  there  is  another  error  which  is  even  more  reprehensible 
and  widely  spread  than  these.  It  is  the  use  of  the  verb  "grow" 
as  an  active  instead  of  a  passive  verb,  and  is  used  altogether  in 
an  agricultural  sense. 

"Very  fine  mellons,"  remarked  farmer  Jones  to  his  neighbor 
Smith,  "Did  you  grow  them  yourself?" 

Neighbor  Smith  may  assert  that  he  "grew"  them  himself,  but 
his  assertion  is  not  true.  He  did  not  grow  them,  and  it  is  a  moral 
impossibility  for  him  to  grow  anything. 

"Can't  I  learn  you  anything?"  says  an  irate  mother  to  her  lit- 
tle boy.  But  any  school-girl  knows  that  the  expression  is  incor- 
rect. One  person  cannot  "  learn  "  another,  any  more  than  he  can 
"walk"  him  or  "eat"  him,  or  "drink"  him  in  the  same  sense. 
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And  neither  can  a  farmer  "grow"  anything  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  not  even  a  blade  of  grass. 

And  yet  one  of  our  best  conducted  agricultural  papers  used 
this  absurd  expression  altogether.  There  is  even  an  association 
known  as  the  "Cane-growers  Association." 

Perhaps  there  is  some  excuse  for  the  error  in  this  instance,  as 
these  highly  esteemed  and  praiseworthy  pioneers  might  object  to 
the  word  "raise,"  as  being  too  suggestive  of  the  operation  known 
as  "raising  Cain." 

But  in  all  other  cases  the  proper  word,  raise,  should  be  used. 

"Did  you  raise  those  potatoes?"  "Yes,  I  raised  them,"  is 
quite  as  easy  to  say  as — 

"Did  you  'grow'  those  potatoes?"  "Yes,  I  growed  'em,"  or 
"I  grew  thera/'  which  is  both  incorrect  and  untrue. 

— Helen  M.  Clark  in  St.  Louis  3fagazine. 


.    THE  EMOTIONSL  IN  EDUCITION. 

The  emotional  element  is  the  teacher's  capacity  to  sympathize 
with  his  pupil.  The  successful  teacher  must  have  a  genius  for 
this.  Success  was  due  to  the  driving  force  of  doing  the  pupil 
good,  and  to  the  indomitable  purpose  to  interest,  gain  and  hold 
the  pupil's  attention.  Where  would  be  all  the  intellectual,  moral 
and  Christian  culture  of  our  lai'^e  cities,  if  it  were  not  for  our 
public  schools?  Teachers  are  a  power  in  the  community,  and 
must  know  that  they  exert  a  most  important  influence  on  the 
rising  generation.  To  be  so,  they  must  constantly  cultivate  them- 
selves. They  stop  growing  if  they  master  only  the  text-books, 
and  not  the  subject  matter.  If  they  grow,  they  must  be  conscious 
of  their  control  over  their  pupils.  The  public  school  system  will 
keep  its  place  and  be  crowned  by  public  approbation  if  it  justifies 
itself  up  to  the  point  assigned  to  it.  If  it  is  mere  mechanism, 
so  much  work,  wages,  class-room  requirements,  etc.,  it  will  die 
from  its  roots.  The  blame  will  be  the  teachers',  because  of  their, 
failure  to  rise  to  the  demand  of  their  generation. — President  Por- 
ter, Yale  College. 
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DUTY  OF  ENJOYING. 

A    COMPOSITION,    WKITTEN    BY    A    BLIND   GIRL,  ONE    OF    THE    PUPILS    OF   THE 

INSTITUTION   FOR   THE    DEAF    AND    DUMB    AND    THE    BLIND, 

KALEIGH,    N.    C. 

It  seems  strange  to  speak  of  the  duty  of  enjoying,  as  if  some 
were  unwilling  to  enjoy  whatever  pleasant  thing  might  come 
within  their  reach ;  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  there  are  those  who, 
so  far  as  we  are  able  to  jndge,  never  take  real  pleasure  in  any 
thing;  and  there  is  not  one  of  us  but  turns  away  from  many  an 
offered  pleasure  which,  if  we  only  could  appreciate  it,  we  would 
not  think  of  refusing. 

The  word  duty  usually  carries  with  it  the  idea  of  constraint 
and  so  apparently  excludes  the  idea  of  enjoyment;  as  here  used, 
however,  it  refers  only  to  the  preparation  for  enjoying  which  we 
have  it  in  our  power  to  make;  to  that  physical,  mental,  and 
moral  culture  without  which  the  highest  enjoyment  is  impossi- 
ble. Philosophers  tell  us  that  pleasure  arises  from  the  full  and 
free  use  of  our  faculties,  pain  from  constraint  or  over-use  of  them. 
This  truth  is  illustrated  by  the  gambols  of  the  lower  animals,  by 
the  lis-ht  of  an  infant  in  the  exercise  of  his  dawning;  facalties, 
by  the  restless  activity  of  the  school-boy,  by  the  eager  delight  of 
the  huntsman,  by  the  pleasure  of  the  scientist  in  his  experiments 
and  his  discoveries,  by  the  rapture  of  the  poet  and  the  musician, 
and  by  the  ecstacy  of  the  saint.  The  law  is  universal;  exertion 
and  enjoyment  are  as  closely  united  as  cause  and  effect,  even  the 
pleasure  of  repose  must  be  earned  by  previous  labor.  If  this  be 
true,  the  fullest  enjoyment  of  life  can  be  obtained  only  by  the 
highest  cultivation  of  every  power,  both  of  body  and  of  mind. 
The  command  to  labor  is  equivalent  to  the  invitation  to  enjoy, 
and  failure  to  find  pleasure  in  the  world  about  us  implies  the 
neglect  or  the  abuse  of  our  natural  powers.  If  we  remember 
the  condemnation  pronounced  upon  him  who  buried  his  talent, 
can  we  doubt  that  it  is  our  duty  to  make  the  best  of  every  God- 
given  faculty,  and  may  we  not  say  with  truth  that  failure  to  enjoy 
implies  failure  in  duty? 
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It  is  hardly  necessary  to  explain  that  I  do  not  here  consider 
those  frivolons  and  sensuous  excitements  which  are  not  worthy 
to  be  called  enjoyment,  and  which  have  no  power  to  satisfy  any 
but  the  most  depraved  appetites. 

We  do  best  what  we  most  enjoy  doing,  and  it  is  equally  true 
that  we  most  enjoy  doing  what  we  do  best.  When,  for  any  rea- 
son, we  are  interested  in  a  lesson,  how  close  is  our  attention  and 
how  easily  we  learn ;  also,  how  easily  we  become  interested  when, 
for  any  reason,  we  have  done  our  best  to  master  the  lesson. 
Whatever  may  be  the  explanation  of  this  action  and  reaction,  it 
is  clear  that  the  earnest  endeavor  to  do  our  best,  whatever  be  the 
task  before  us,  will  yield  good  returns,  both  in  enjoyment  and  in 
excellence  of  work.  It  may  not  be  easy  to  say  how  far  the  dif- 
ference between  the  work  of  a  drudge  and  an  artist  depends  on 
the  fact  that  the  one  works  because  he  must,  and  the  other  because 
he  enjoys  his  work,  but  certainly  the  fact  is  not  without  its  in- 
fluence. A  kind  Providence  has  ordained,  however,  that  even 
the  drudge  can  hardly  resist  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  in  work  well 
done. 

It  is  commonly  believed  that  those  who  have  suifered  deeply 
are  most  likely  to  feel  kindly  disposed  toward  others,  but  this 
feeling  has  sway,  I  think,  only  after  the  suifering  is  past.  Xo 
doubt  the  memory  of  past  pain  heightens  the  enjoyment  of  present 
pleasure,  and  so  it  naturally  disposes  us  to  help  others  to  a  share 
in  our  good  fortune;  we  all  know  how  naturally,  when  any  usual 
pleasure  comes  to  us,  our  thoughts  turn  to  those  who  are  deprived 
of  such  pleasure;  we  rarely  hear  good  music  or  read  an  interest- 
ing book,  or  see  any  beautiful  object,  without  feeling  that  our 
pleasure  would  be  greatly  increased  by  being  shared  with  another. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  we  all  know  well  that  the  society  of  the  con- 
tented and  sunny-hearted  is  more  agreeable  than  that  of  the  dis- 
contented and  gloomy.  If,  then,  we  can  by  any  means  strain 
ourselves  to  perceive  the  gpod  and  beautiful  things  about  us  and 
so  to  brighten  our  own  lives,  and  to  some  extent  the  lives  of  our 
friends,  surely  it  is  our  duty  to  do  so. 
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But  we  have  not  yet  considered  this  subject  in  its  most  impor- 
tant aspect,  that  is,  as  affecting  our  relation  to  the  Giver  of  all 
good.  He  has  filled  the  world  with  good  and  beautiful  things 
which  might  be  to  each  of  us  "a  joy  forever"  if  we  knew  how 
to  value  them  aright;  and  who  can  so  acceptably  praise  the  Giver 
of  all  these  things  as  he  who  knows  them  best,  and  therefore 
enjoys  them  most. 

The  knowledge  here  meant  need  not  be  that  of  the  scientist, 
but  either  that  of  the  loving  student  of  nature  for  whom  each 
plant  is  a  world  of  wonders,  to  whom  every  animal  has  a  story 
to  tell  of  exhaustless  interest,  to  whose  sight  the  heavens  in  their 
ever-varying  aspect  by  day  and  by  night  are  forever  declaring  the 
glory  of  God.  And  should  we  not  be  grateful  that  these  heavens 
are  forever  stretched  above  us  in  full  view  of  all  men,  from  the 
humblest  to  the  most  exalted  ;  and  always  the  grandest  and  the 
most  beautiful  things  in  nature  are  the  commonest.  Should  we 
not  be  ashamed  to  complain  of  loneliness  and  loss  of  interest  in 
life  when  the  book  of  nature  is  continually  open  before  us,  in 
which  we  may  read  more  wonderful  things  than  romancer  ever 
dreamed?  How  much  happier  should  we  all  be  if  we  could  see 
with  the  eyes  and  feel  with  the  heart  of  the  poet  who  sings 

"  Not  only  around  our  infancj' 
Doth  heaven  with  all  its  splendors  lie, 
Daily  with  souls  that  cringe  and  plot 
We  Sinai's  climb  and  know  it  not. 
Over  our  manhood  bend  the  skies, 
Against  our  fallen  and  traitor  lives 
The  great  winds  utter  prophecies, 
With  our  faint  heart  the  mountain  strives, 
Its  arms  outstretched,  the  Druid  wood 
Waits  with  its  benedictii. 
And  to  our  age's  drowsy  blood 
Still  shouts  the  inspiring  sea." 

Though  we  cannot  all  feel  a  poet's  delight  in  nature,  we  may 
all  find  exquisite  pleasure  in  learning  to  commune  with  her.  She 
has  gifts  and  lessons  suited  to  every  capacity  and  within  the  reach 
of  all.     In  the  words  of  the  poet  just  quoted, 
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"No  price  is  set  on  the  lavish  summer, 
June  maj'  be  had  bj'  the  poorest  cornei', 
And  what  is  so  rare  as  a  day  in  June  ? 
Then,  if  ever,  come  perfect  days, 
Then  Heaven  tries  the  earth  if  it  be  in  tune, 
And  over  it  softly  her  vparm  ear  lays  ; 
Whether  we  look  or  whether  we  listen 
We  hear  life  murmur  or  see  it  glisten  ; 
Every  clod  feels  a  stir  of  might — 
An  instinct  within  it  that  reaches  and  towers. 
And  groping  blindly  above  it  for  light, 
Climbs  to  a  soul  in  gi'ass  and  flowers." 

Enjoyment,  then,  is  possible  to  all,  being  the  natural  result  of 
the  right  use  of  our  faculties.  It  improves  the  quality  of  our 
work  and  enables  us  to  give  help  and  pleasure  to  our  friends, 
instead  of  being  a  burden  and  a  cause  of  pain.  It  disposes  us  to 
warmer  gratitude  and  truer  praise  to  the  Giver  of  all  good. 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  we  conclude  that  we  owe  it  to  our- 
selves, our  friends,  and  our  Maker,  to  value  aright  and  so  to  enjoy 
every  good  thing  in  the  life  which  God  has  given  us ;  and  what 
was  true  of  the  imagined  life  of  Whittier's  beautiful  country  girl 
is,  in  a  higher  and  nobler  sense,  true  of  our  life,  that  joy  is  duty 
and  love  is  law. 


DO  WT  HlYE  TOO  MINI  RECITATIONS, 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  teacher  of  a  country  school  to  have 
twenty-five  or  thirty  recitations  per  day.  No  teacher  can  do  jus- 
tice to  a  class  of  the  larger  pupils  in  less  than  half  an  hour's 
time.  Various  expedients  are  resorted  to  for  lengthening  the 
recitations.  Some  teachers  attempt  to  conduct  two  recitations  at 
the  same  time  by  giving  questions  or  work  to  each  class  alter- 
nately. The  added  confusion  and  the  division  of  the  teacher's 
attention  makes  this  plan  of  questionable  benefit.  It  is  but  little 
better  to  leave  one  class  in  charge  of  a  puj^il,  for  the  confusion 
will  exist  in  a  still  greater  degree  and  the  work  of  the  assistant's 
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class  will  generally  be  poorly  clone.  It  is  well,  at  times,  to  allow 
the  older  pupils  to  do  some  of  the  work  of  teaching,  but  it  should 
always  be  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  teacher. 

The  writer  once  tried  the  plan  of  having  several  of  the  classes 
alternate;  for  example,  algebra  one  day  and  history  the  day  fol- 
lowing. Time  was  thus  gained  for  the  recitations,  but  interest  in 
the  studies  between  recitations  was  lost.  A  better  way  is  to  com- 
bine as  many  exercises  in  one  as  possible.  In  any  intermediate 
grade,  spelling,  writing,  language,  geography  and  natural  science 
can  all  be  taught  in  one  set  of  exercises.  The  time  thus  gained 
will  enable  the  teacher  to  give  careful  attention  to  the  work.  If 
the  older  pupils  desire  to  study  history,  physiology,  algebra,  book- 
keeping, etc.,  it  will  be  better  to  teach  only  half  of  the  advanced 
branches  at  a  time.  Teach  history  and  algebra  for  two  months, 
and  then  take  up  physiology  and  book-keeping  for  the  remaining 
two. 

The  above  suggestions  do  not  apply  to  primary  pupils ;  with 
them  the  recitations  should  be  short  and  frequent. 

— Iowa  Teacher. 


"CH1UTSUQUS"-A  NORTH  CMOLINS  NSME. 

There  exists  in  the  State  among  teachers  a  stronp;  desire  to  ffive 
to  "The  Teachers'  Assembly"  the  name  "North  Carolina  Chau- 
tauqua," but  many  others  have  objected  to  the  adoption  of  this 
name  mainly  on  the  ground  that  it  was  the  property  of  another 
State  and  ought  not  to  be  chosen  by  North  Carolina.  The  spe- 
cial friends  of  the  name  have  always  been  very  willing  to  yield 
their  preference  to  the  objection  as  stated  above,  and  thus  the 
name  "Chautauqua"  by  which  the  "Teachers'  Assembly"  was 
originally  known  and  by  which  it  is  yet  often  called,  was  dis- 
carded. 

We  have  been  trying  for  some  time  to  get  the  true  origin  and 
meaning  of  the  word,  and  have  made  most  careful  inquiry  and 
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search  wherever  any  information  was  likely  to  be  obtained.  It 
is  very  gratifying  to  find  at  last  that  the  beautiful  word  "  Chau- 
tauqua" is  a  native  of  our  own  State ;  and,  like  many  other  excel- 
lent things  born  in  North  Carolina,  it  has  been  taken  from  us  to 
adorn  some  sister  State. 

The  following  letter  from  Hon.  A.  M.  Waddell  to  a  New  York 
journal  gives  a  brief  histor}-  of  the  word  which  for  so  long  a 
time  has  been  the  name  of  one  of  the  greatest  educational  and 
religious  organizations  in  America,  on  Chautauqua  Lake  in  New 
York: 

CHAUTAUQUA. 

This  uame  has  become  somewhat  famous,  and  it  is  interesting  to  know  that 
Ijrobablj'  long  before  the  lake  in  the  State  of  New  York  was  so  designated  an 
Indian  town  at  the  confluence  of  the  Neuse  and  Trent  rivers,  in  North  Carolina, 
the  exact  site  of  the  present  town  of  New  Bern,  was  so  called. 

The  journal  of  Baron  de  Graffenried  (who  founded  New  Bern  and  so  named  it 
after  the  canton  of  Bern,  in  Switzerland,  from  which  he  came)  has  very  recently 
been  published  by  the  Secretary  of  State  of  North  Carolina  among  the  colonial 
records,  and  in  it  de  Graffenried  several  times  refers  to  this  Indian  town  as  "  Chat- 
tawqua,"  "Chattauqua,"  and  "  Chattoocka,"  and  says  it  is  the  "place  where 
New  Bern  actually  stands,"  and  is  "  the  old  name  of  the  town  of  New  Bern." 

The  settlement  of  de  Graffenried  was  made  in  1710.  In  the  year  1714  (?)  the 
North  Carolina  Indians,  who  named  this  town  Chautauqua,  removed  to  New  York 
and  joined  the  Five  Nations.  Did  they  not  take  the  name  with  them  and  give  it 
to  the  lake  in  New  York  ? 

Wilmington,  N.  C,  July  10.  A.  M.  Waddell. 

North  Carolina  may  now  claim  her  own  and  use  with  perfect 
propriety  the  beautiful  name  "Chautauqua"  for  her  "Teachers' 
Assembly"  if  she  so  desires,  and  no  other  State  can  raise  the 
slightest  objection. 


Before  a  boy  is  whipped  he  should  be  informed  clearly  and 
explicitly  what  the  punishment  is  for,  and  should  be  convinced 
beyond  doubt  by  the  action  of  his  teacher  that  the  whipi^ing  is 
not  done  through  malice  or  revenge,  nor  yet  in  anger.  No  pupil 
should  be  whipped  while  he  is  angry,  for  then  he  is  not  open  to 
conviction.  -. 
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[For  The  North  Caiolina  Teacher.] 

THE  NEXT  PLSCE  OF  MEETING  FOR  THE  NORTH 
CSROLINS  TEACHERS'  ASSEMBLY. 

BY    SnSS    V.    M.    WOODWABI>,    SPARTANBURG,    S.    C. 

The  question  of  the  next  place  of  meeting  for  the  North  Caro- 
lina Teachers'  Assembly  is  a  very  interesting  one.  It  has  been 
determined  in  the  council  of  the  powers  that  direct  the  affairs  of 
this  august  body  that  somewhere  by  the  margin  of  the  much- 
sounding  sea  we  are  to  gather.  But  the  exact  locality  is  yet  mat- 
ter for  discussion.  Morehead  City  has  been  suggested.  This  is 
certainly  a  very  popular  resort,  but  lovers  of  the  ocean  will  not 
be  satisfied  to  be  put  down  several  miles  away  from  and  out  of 
sight  and  hearing  of  the  mighty  waters.  Might  we  not  do  better 
than  this  ? 

At  Nag's  Head  v/e  have  the  advantage  of  a  hotel  situated  on 
the  sound,  in  easy  walking  distance  and  full  sight  of  the  sea,  with 
the  finest  surf-bathing  anywhere  to  be  found.  If  the  A&T^embly 
should  decide  upon  this  rendezvous,  another  hotel  will  be  built 
upon  the  ocean  side,  so  that  the  teachers  will  have  the  choice  of 
either  sound  or  sea. 

The  proprietor,  Mr.  A.  E.  Jacobs,  is  a  most  polite  and  accom- 
modating host,  doing  everything  possible  for  the  comfort  and 
pleasure  of  his  guests.  He  agrees  to  furnish  board  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Assembly  at  five  dollars  per  week.  The  fare  is  good 
and  the  lodging  all  that  one  could  ask. 

The  trip  from  New  Bern  to  Nag's  Head  on  the  Shenandoah 
is  charming.  Captain  Southgate,  the  most  courteous  of  officials, 
promises  that  his  elegant  steamer  shall  be  not  one  whit  behind 
her  reputation.     This  is  enough. 

The  bathing  at  Nag's  Head  is  indescribably  delightful.  Once 
in  the  waves  it  is  almost  impossible  to  induce  oneself  to  leave 
them.  The  drive  upon  the  beach  is  unsurpassed.  This  is  entirelv 
lacking  at  Morehead.     There  is  a  large  pavilion  for  dancing  or 
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the  promenade.  Livery  stables  furnish  equipages  in  every  desira- 
ble style.  The  sailing  is  such  as  the  most  critical  would  approv^e. 
The  fishing  would  satisfy  a  disciple  of  Izaak  Walton,  even  the 
most  devoted.  There  are  several  fresh  water  lakes  a  few  miles 
from  the  hotel,  and  the  driv^e  to  these  is  through  scenery  that  is 
so  like  that  of  the  mountains  that  imagination  places  you  at 
once  among  the  "everlasting  hills." 

Certainly  it  were  a  difficult  task  to  find  a  spot  with  so  many 
natural  attractions  as  this,  combining  at  once  the  charms  of  high- 
land and  lowland. 

We  trust  it  may  be  the  good  fortune  of  our  teachers  to  meet  here 
next  summer,  and  once  having  found  this  land  of  delight  there 
will  doubtlcjss  be  many  a  one  returning  to  it  either  with  or  without 
the  prospect  of  greeting  the  same  happ}'  company  that  joined  in 
the  gladness  of  the  first  discovery. 


EDUCSTIONIL  NOTES. 

AvENTSYiLLE  AcADEMY,  Nash  county,  is  doing  good  work 
with  Miss  Kate  M.  Hart,  Principal. 

Greensboro  Female  College,  Guilford  county,  Rev.  T. 
M.  Jones,  President,  has  opened  with  over  two  hundred  pupils 
in  attendance. 

Shiloh  Academy,  Moffitt's  Mills,  Randolph,  is  a  first-class 
male  and  female  school^  under  the  skillful  management  of  Mr. 
H.  L.  Coble,  A.  B. 

Barnes'  School,  Stantonsburg,  Wilson  county,  is  conducted 
by  Mr.  W.  S,  Barnes,  Principal,  assisted  by  Mrs.  W.  S.  Barnes 
in  the  music  department. 

Whitaker's  Academy,  Edgecombe  county,  is  in  its  sixteenth 
session,  under  the  principalship  of  Elder  A.  J.  Moore,  a 
thoroughly  competent  teacher. 
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Taylorsville  Hi&h  School,  Alexander  county,  has  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Mr.  H.  T.  Burke  as  Principal.  Pupils  are 
prepared  for  business  or  college. 

Fallstox  High  School,  Cleveland  county,  is  a  new  can- 
didate for  educational  favor,  with  Pev.  L.  A.  Falls,  Principal, 
and  Miss  Etta  Curtis,  assistant. 

Hookerton  Collegiate  Institute,  Greene  county,  is  a 
most  successful  and  useful  scliool,  under  the  efficient  management 
of  Mr.  E.  Y.  Perry  as  Principal. 

North  Catawba  Academy,  Burke  county,  opened  August 
9th  with  Rev.  R.  L.  Patton,  A.  B.,  a  graduate  of  Amherst  Col- 
lege, Massachusetts,  as  Principal. 

The  Wilson  County  teachers  propose  to  organize  a 
County  Teachers'  Association,  and  will  meet  at  Wilson  on  Satur- 
day, October  2d,  for  that  purpose. 

Friendship  Acadejniy,  seven  miles  south  of  Graham,  Ala- 
mance county,  has  secured  the  services  of  Mr.  C.  Ij.  Whitaker 
Principal,  and  is  doing  good  work. 

Globe  Academy,  Caldwell  county,  has  opened  under  the 
management  of  Prof  W.  F.  Marshall  (late  of  Fair  BluiF  High 
School),  with  65  pupils  in  attendance. 

Cana  Academy,  Davie  county,  is  a  male  and  female  school 
of  high  grade.  Mr.  B.  D.  Barker,  A.  B.  (Wake  Forest  '86), 
and  Mrs.  B.  D.  Barker  are  the  Principals. 

Shelby  High  School,  Cleveland  county,  with,  Messrs. 
Dixon  and  Gidney  Principals,  and  Miss  A.  E.  Draughan,  assist- 
ant, has  opened  with  more  than  160  pupils. 

Teachey's  Female  Institute,  Duplin  county,  opened  its 
first  session  September  20th,  with  Mr.  J,  C.  McMillan,  Princi- 
pal, and  Mrs.  James  H.  Robinson,  assistant. 

Holly  Grove  Academy,  Ilex,  Davidson  county,  is  in  charge 
of  Rev.  W.  P.  Cline,  Ph.  B.  It  is  a  strictly  first-class  school  of 
high  grade,  and  is  building  up  a  fine  reputation. 
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Pleasant  Garden  Academy,  Guilford  county,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Clegg,  Principal,  is  an  excellent  English  and  Classical  school,  on 
the  line  of  the  Cape  Fear  and  Yadkin  Valley  Railroad. 

WiNTON  Academy,  Hertford  county,  is  a  new  school  of  high 
grade  just  opened  by  the  colored  people  of  Eastern  North  Caro- 
lina, Rev.  C.  S.  Brown  (Shaw  University)  as  Principal. 

Mount  Pleasant  Academy,  Stanhope,  Nash  county,  is  in 
its  second  session,  with  Mr.  S.  E.  Eure  as  Principal.  It  is  a 
school  for  males  and  females,  and  prepares  for  college  or  business. 

Hector's  Creek  Academy,  Harnett  county,  Mr.  G.  W. 
Jones,  Principal,  and  Miss  Nolla  Benson,  music  and  assistant, 
opened  with  an  enrollment  of  sixty,  and  is  doing  excellent  work. 

Brevard  High  School,  Transylvania  county,  is  a  male  and 
female  school  of  high  grade,  in  charge  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Hamilton, 
Principal,  assisted  by  Miss  Maggie  Kensinger,  teacher  of  music. 

The  Murfreesboro  Military  Academy,  Hertford  county, 
has  opened  under  the  supervision  of  Prof.  Percy  Rowe,  who  will 
be  assisted  by  Prof.  P.  R.  Boggs,  of  Randolph  Macon  College. 

MoRRisviLLE  Institute,  Wake  county,  a  primary,  prepara- 
tory and  classical  school  for  both  sexes,  has  passed  into  the  hands 
of  Miss  Alice  C.  Page,  a  most  excellent  lady  and  accomplished 
teacher. 

Cross  Roads  Academy,  Stainback,  Alamance  county,  has 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Grey,  A.  B.,  as  Principal, 
who  will  be  assisted  by  Miss  Lucy  Mcllwaine.  Thorough  work 
guaranteed. 

Blackwell  Institute,  Shelby,  Cleveland  county,  is  a  new 
normal  school  for  the  colored  race,  opened  September  1st.  The 
faculty  is  composed  of  Rev.  A.  Hill,  President;  Rev.  G.  A. 
McRimmon,  teacher. 

Mount  Olive  High  School,  Wayne  county,  continues  under 
the  principalship  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Scroggs,  A.  M.,  assisted  by 
Miss  Mollie  Herring  in  music,  and  Miss  L.  Frank  Houston  in 
primary  department. 
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jSTew  Garben  School,  Guilford  county,  dedicated  its  new 
King  Hall,  August  31,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  audience.  More 
than  100  pupils  answered  roll-call  at  the  opening  of  this  noble 
institution  of  learning. 

Smithdeal  Business  College,  Greensboro,  Guilford  county, 
affords  facilities  equal  to  any  in  the  coimtry  to  young  men  desir- 
ing to  thoroughly  fit  themselves  for  business  life.  Prof.  G.  M. 
Smithdeal  is  President. 

WiLLiAMSTON  AcADEMY,  Martin  county,  was  founded  in 
1817,  and  is  an  excellent  school  for  both  sexes.  Is  in  charge  of 
Prof.  S.  Hassell  (University  of  North  Carolina),  late  Principal 
of  Wilson  Female  Institute. 

East  Bend  High  School,  Yadkin  county,  Mr.  D.  M.  Weath- 
erly.  Principal,  and  Miss  Mollie  A.  Jones,  of  Salem,  assistant  and 
music  teacher,  thoroughly  prepares  young,  men  and  women  for 
the  practical  duties  of  life. 

Moravian  Falls  Academy,  Wilkes  county.  Rev.  G.  W. 
Greene  (Wake  Forest  College),  Principal,  J.  F.  Spainhour,  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics,  and  Mrs.  J.  F.  Spainhour,  teacher  of 
instrumental  music  and  calisthenics. 

Clinton  Male  and  Female  Academy,  Sampson  county, 
is  in  charge  of  Prof.  N.  L.  Anderson,  A,  B.  (Bingham  School — 
Davidson  College),  assisted  by  Miss  Lou  Anderson,  Miss  Mary 
Anderson  and  Miss  Maojofie  Stewart, 

Piedmont  Seminary,  Lincolnton,  Prof.  D.  Matt,  Thompson, 
Principal,  assisted  by  Miss  Angle  E.  Caldwell  in  the  primary 
department,  and  Miss  Lida  W.  Johnson  in  music,  has  just  added 
a  large  school  building  and  patent  desks. 

Waynesville  High  School,  Haywood  county,  has  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Mr.  E.  J.  Pobcson  as  principal,  for  some  time  a 
teacher  therein,  who  offers  superior  advantages  to  young  people 
seeking  a  practical  and  thorough  education. 

Holly  Springs  Institute,. Wake  county,  Rey.  J.  ^I.  White 
(Wake  Forest  College),  is  more  prosperous  than  ever  before. 
This  excellent  school  is  steadily  gaining  ground  in  public  confi- 
dence, near  and  far,  as  Its  increased  patronage  shows. 
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Institute  School,  Lenoir  county,  with  Mr.  George  W. 
Mewborn,  Principal,  and  Miss  Bettie  Mewborn  (Salem  Female 
Seminary),  teacher  of  music,  is  a  highly  successful  and  useful 
seminary,  ranking  with  the  first  in  Eastern  Carolina. 

Ger>[anton  Institute,  Stokes  county,  has  an  elegant  new 
school  building  in  course  of  erection,  and  is  in  charge  of  Mr.  W. 
B.  Harris,  a  teacher  of  considerable  experience  and  reputation, 
assisted  by  Miss  Joy  Harris  in  the  music  department. 

Gold  Keoion  School,  Moore  county,  is  a  strictly  non-secta- 
rian male  and  female  school,  in  charge  of  INIr.  Street  Brewer.  A 
new  academy  building  is  being  built  and  other  imjjrovements  are 
in  progress  to  make  this  in  every  respect  a  first-class  school. 

Fremont  Academy,  AYayne  county,  is  under  the  efficient 
principalship  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Williams.  A  handsome  new  school 
building  has'  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  $2,500^  and  no  expense 
will  be  spared  to  build  up  a  first  class  school  in  every  respect. 

Oak  Institute,  Mooresville,  Iredell  county,  is  in  charge  of 
Mr.  T.  N.  Ivey,  A.  M.  (Trinity  College),  and  has  one  of  the 
finest  and  best  arranged  school  buildings  in  Western  North  Caro- 
lina, and  is  an  institute  noted  for  its  thorough  and  solid  training. 

Waco  High  School,  Cleveland  county,  is  officered  by  Mr. 
T.  Y.  Goode,  Principal;  Mr.  J.  L.  Allen,  assistant  in  Mathe- 
matics ;  Miss  Sue  S.  Kendrick  and  Miss  Maggie  W^hiteworth  in 
Primary  and  English  Departments,  and  numbered  118  last 
session. 

Mount  Vernon  Springs  Academy,  Chatham  county,  has 
opened  with  flattering  prospects.  Mr.  R.  P.  Johnson,  A,  M.,  is 
Principal,  and  will  have  the  valuable  services  of  Rev.  J.  W. 
Watson  (Wake  Forest  College  '86)  as  assistant  in  the  Classical 
course. 

Yadkin  Mineral  Springs  Academy,  Palmersville,  Stanly 
county,  is  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  Mr.  J.  D.  Bou- 
shall,  A.  B.  (Wake  Forest  College),  as  Principal,  who,  we  doubt 
not,  will  add  to  the  already  enviable  reputation  which  this  school 
has  won  for  itself.  - 
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LouiSBURG  Female  College,  Franklin  county,  is  under  the 
excellent  management  of  Miss  Rosa  Harris  as  Principal,  assisted 
by  Mrs.  J.  E.  Malone  in  the  art  department,  and  Miss  Julia 
Creech,  of  Raleigh  (Peace  Institute),  in  the  departments  of  Eng- 
lish, French  and  Book-keeping. 

Glenwood  High  School,  Johnston  county,  has  indeed  been 
fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  Mr.  D.  L.  Ellis  (late  of  the 
New  Bern  Graded  School)  as  Principal.  The  school  has  opened 
witli  grand  prospects,  and  will,  we  doubt  not,  satisfy  the  most 
sanguine  expectations  of  its  friends. 

Davidson  College,  Mecklenburg  county,  and  all  its  friends, 
will  be  rejoiced  to  learn  that  the  health  of  President  McKinnon 
has  greatly  improved,  and  that  the  College  has  opened  with  112 
students.  A  Preparatory  Department  for  Medical  Students  has 
been  added  with  Dr.  Paul  B.  Barringer  as  teacher. 

Rock  Rest  High  School,  Union  county,  has  an  excellent 
corps  of  teachers.  Maj.  J.  B.  Ashcraft  is  Superintendent,  and 
Miss  C.  B.  Tucker  has  charge  of  the  female  department,  assisted 
by  Mrs.  Ashcraft.  Miss  Tucker  is  a  graduate  of  Park  Semi- 
nary, Richmond,  A^irginia.   Vocal  music  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Goodwin. 

Bellevue  Institute,  Greensboro,  Guilford  county,  is  a  first 
class  English  and  Classical  School,  with  Mr.  R.  A.  Foard  (Univ. 
N.  C.)  as  Principal,  Miss  Mary  Matthews,  teacher  of  English, 
Miss  Bettie  Armfield,  teacher  in  primary  department  and  Mrs. 
Minna  R.  Hildersheimer,  teacher  of  instrumental  and  vocal 
music. 

Granville  Institute,  Oxford,  Miss  Bettie  Clarke,  Princi- 
pal, is  in  a  session  of  greater  prosperity  than  it  has  heretofore 
known.  Miss  A.  J.  Hamme  has  charge  of  the  Music  Depart- 
ment, Rev.  L.  W.  Rose,  English  Literature.  Miss  Annie  Coni- 
gland  and  Mrs.  O.  Gregory  are  still  in  the  faculty  of  this  excel- 
lent school. 

Sale:m  High  School,  Huntly,  Sampson  county,  continues 
under  the  efficient  management  of  Mr.  Marion  Butler,  A.  B.,  as 
Principal,     The  academy  buildings  have  been  greatly  improved. 
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a  new  piano  added,  and  Miss  L.  T.  Harrison,  an  accomplished 
and  experienced  teacher  from  Virginia,  placed  in  charge  of  the 
mnsic  department. 

Peace  Institute,  Raleigh,  opens  with  uuiisual  prosperity, 
the  number  of  boarding  and  day  pupils  being  very  large,  and 
the  rapidly  growing  popularity  of  this  school  stamps  it  one  of 
the  finest  educational  institutions  in  the  Union,  and  its  thousands 
of  friends  point  to  its  excellence  and  success  with  greatest  pride. 

Shelby  Female  Coll"ege,  Cleveland  county,  is  still  under 
the  efficient  management  of  Rev.  R.  D.  Mallary,  A.  M.,  a  grad- 
uate of  Mercer  University,  Georgia,  assisted  by  Mrs.  R.  D.  Mal- 
lary, Miss  Ida  Mallary,  Miss  Laura  Murray,  Miss  Annie  Cald- 
well, with  Miss  Lola  Miller  as  presiding  teacher.  We  expect  the 
enrollment  of  150  last  session  will  be  increased  this  term. 

The  Raleigh  Male  Academy,  under  the  excellent  man- 
agement of  Professors  Hugh  Morson  and  C.  B.  Denson,  is  receiv- 
ing the  liberal  patronage  which  so  admirable  a  school  deserves. 
AVith  two  of  our  finest  teachers  at  its  head  it  is  indeed  a  school 
of  the  very  highest  merit,  and  being  full  to  overflowing  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fall  term  proves  the  appreciation  of  our  people. 

Oxford  Female  Seminary,  Granville  county,  proudly 
maintains  its  position  at  the  front  by  a  corps  of  teachers  repre- 
senting five  of  the  leading  schools  of  the  world,  and  several 
thousand  dollars  expended  in  school  buildings  during  the  late 
vacation.  Prof.  F.  P.  Hobgood  (Wake  Forest  College)  is  Prin- 
cipal, and  well  deserves  the  large  patronage  the  school  is  receiv- 
ing. 

JoNESBORO  High  School,  Moore  county,  had  eighty-four 
pupils  last  session,  and  opens  w^ith  bright  prospects.  Rev.  Oscar 
Hightower  is  principal,  and  is  assisted  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Broom, 
A.  M.,  in  English,  Latin,  French  and  German;  Miss  Belle 
Worthy  in  Geography,  History  and  Elementary  Science;  Miss 
Belle  Bryan  in  Primary  Department;  Miss  Sue  Council,  Music, 
and  Miss  Mamie  McQueen,  Drawing  and  Painting. 
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HuNTERSViLLE  HiGH  ScHOOL,  Mecklenburg  county,  is  in 
Charge  of  Rev.  W.  W.  Orr,  A.  M.,  President;  Mr.  Hugh  A. 
Gray,  assistant;  Miss  Ellie  Reid  and  Miss  Alice  Walker,  Pri- 
mary Department,  and  Miss  Minnie  C.  Presley  (Conservatory  of 
Music,  Cincinnati),  teacher  of  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music. 
This  most  excellent  school  had  an  enrollment  last  session  of  174, 
and  is  noted  for  the  high  grade  of  instruction  imparted  there. 

Wilson  Collegiate  Institute,  Wilson  county,  has  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Silas  E.  Warren,  late  principal  of  Mor- 
risville  Institute,  Wake  county.  Mr.  Warren  will  doubtless 
maintain  his  reputation  as  an  instructor  of  high  grade.  He  ^Yill 
be  aided  by  Miss  Julia  B.  Hampton,  of  Georgia,  a  graduate  ot 
Wesleyan  Female  College,  Georgia,  The  Lucy  Cobb  Institute, 
Athens,  and  the  St.  John's  School,  JSTew  York.  Miss  Nina 
McDonald  will  have  charge  of  the  Primary  Department. 

LaGrange  Collegiate  Institute,  Lenoir  county.  Rev.  A. 
R.  Morgan  (Trinity  College),  Principal,  assisted  by  Mr.  Zeb.  V. 
Taylor  in  Penmanship,  Physics  and  Book-keeping ;  Miss  Alice 
L.  Heath  (Boston  University),  in  French,  German  and  Mathe- 
matics; Mrs.  B.  Speight,  Primary  Department;  Miss  Alma 
Speight  in  Intermediate  Department,  and  Miss  Clyde  Rhodes 
and  Miss  Lettie  McCoy  in  Music.  With  an  enrollment  of  nearly 
a  hundred,  this  school  ranks  high  among  the  foremost  in  the 
State. 

Professor  Chas.  D.  McIver  has  introduced  a  new  feature 
in  the  work  at  Peace  Institute.  It  is  to  be  a  Teachers'  Training: 
Class  in  which  will  be  given  the  very  best  instruction  which  will 
prepare  young  ladies  for  teaching  if  they  desire  to  take  a  school 
after  graduation.  Professor  McIver  has  had  long  experience  in 
this  work  and  his  training  class  is  sure  to  be  successful  and  add 
to  the  already  fine  reputation  of  this  excellent  school.  We  hope 
to  see  the  day  when  all  our  colleges  and  seminaries  will  have  a 
training  class  for  those  pupils  who  contemplate  teaching. 

St.  Mary's  School,  Raleigh,  opened  this  year  witli  an  unu- 
sually large  number  of  pupils,  both  boarding  and  day  scholars. 
A  school  of  so  long  standing,  and  of  so  large  a  reputation  must 
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needs  become  firmly  established  in  the  hearts  of  our  people. 
Grandmothers  and  mothers  of  the  fair  pupils  used  in  times  long 
past  to  study  in  the  old  scholastic  walls,  and  there  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  their  life's  career.  The  influence  of  St.  Mary's  is  felt  in 
every  Southern  State.  The  advantages  the  institution  offers  are 
varied ;  the  solid  English  branches,  the  sciences,  the  classical  and 
the  modern  languages,  art  and  music,  are  taught  with  a  thorough- 
ness not  excelled.  In  the  ornamental  branches  St.  Mary's  is 
especially  famous  for  its  elocution,  calisthenics,  art^  and  music. 

Wake  Forest  College  has  added  largely  to  its  Faculty 
since  the  last  issue  of  The  Teacher.  Dr.  J.  R.  Duggan,  a 
native  of  Georgia  and  an  A.  M.  of  Mercer  University,  an  M.  D. 
of  JeflPerson  Medical  College,  and  a  Ph.  D.  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  will  fill  the  Chair  of  Chemistry.  Dr.  Duggan  is  27 
years  of  age  and  has  already  taken  a  high  position  as  a  scientist. 
Rev.  George  W.  Manly  (a  great  nephew  of  our  late  Gov.  Manly 
and  Judge  Manly  of  the  Supreme  Court),  a  graduate  of  George- 
town College,  Kentucky,  and  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  takes  the  Latin  Professorship.  He  also  spent  three 
years  in  the  University  of  Leipsic,  Germany.  Mr.  Walter  H. 
Michael,  a  graduate  of  the  West  Virginia  University,  and  lately 
Principal  of  Louisburg  High  School,  has  been  elected  assistant 
Professor  of  Latin.  The  Teacher  extends  a  hearty  welcome 
to  these  distinguished  gentlemen  and  congratulates  the  corps 
pedagogic  on  the  accession  to  their  ranks. 

The  following  University  news  has  been  furnished  us  by  a 
correspondent : 

"On  the  20th  inst.  there  were  176  pupils  at  the  University. 
The  number  of  freshmen  is  unusually  large,  there  being  up  to 
the  same  date  four  more  than  were  matriculated  during  the  entire 
session  last  year.  All  the  departments  are  well  attended.  The 
law  class  is  larger  than  last  year,  numbering  nineteen  bright, 
active  young  men.  The  school  of  normal  instruction  also  starts 
out  with  brighter  prospects  than  last  year.  In  addition  to  the 
class  in  elective  studies,  there  are  five  students  taking  the  teacher's 
course  only,  and  five  others  taking  this  course  in  addition  to  one 
of  the  regular  courses. 
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"The  union  of  the  three  libraries  proves  to  be  of  incalculable 
value.  The  library  is  now  open  every  day  except  Sunday,  instead 
of  two  days  in  the  week  as  heretofore.  Citizens  as  well  as  pupils 
profit  by  the  convenience  of  the  present  arrangement.  The  new 
Science  Hall  is  about  completed,  and  consequently  Dr.  Phillips 
and  his  agricultural  boys  are  happy. 

"The  first  of  the  Uni verity  lectures  was  delivered  by  Dr. 
Shepherd.  It  was  charming.  No  outline  of  it  could  do  him 
justice.     He  ought  to  deliver  it  in  Raleigh. 

"The  behavior  of  the  students  is  complimented  by  almost 
every  one.  Some  of  the  old  citizens  think  these  are  decidedly 
the  best  boys  that  the  University  ever  had," 

Oak  Ridge  Institute,  Guilford  county,  J.  A.  and  M.  H. 
Holt^  Principals  and  Proprietors,  has  opened  its  Fall  term  with 
upwards  of  100  students,  principally  from  Virginia  and  South 
Carolina,  as  well  as  North  Carolina,  and  still  they  come.  The 
enrollment  will  probably  reacli  225  this  year  Large  and  enthu- 
siastic classes  have  been  formed  in  book-keeping,  telegraphy,  sur- 
veying, &c.,  in  addition  to  the  regular  literary,  classical  and 
scientific  courses  of  study.  The  d'epartment  of  Greek  and  higher 
mathematics  is  in  charge  of  R.  O.  Holt,  A.  B.  (University  of 
North  Carolina);  preparatory  English  studies  by  R.  D.  Lancas- 
ter (Oak  Ridge  Institute),  and  the  music  department  is  ably  pre- 
sided over  by  Mrs.  lone  Parker  Holt  (Salem  I'emale  Academy). 
The  department  of  natural  science  and  English  literature,  in 
charge  of  Prof.  M.  H.  Holt,  is  full  and  enthusiastic.  Latin, 
book-keeping  and  telegraphy,  in  charge  of  Prof.  J.  A.  Holt,  is 
likely  to  be  unusually  fidl  and  zealous  this  year.  In  addition  to 
the  States  mentioned  above.  New  York,  Arizona  and  Switzerland 
are  represented  among  the  students.  A  well-equipped  gymna- 
sium is  in  contemplation,  an  athletic  association  has  been  formed, 
and  the  school  boasts  the  finest  school  base  ball  club  in  North 
Carolina.  Promised  lectures,  sermons,  etc.,  by  distinguished 
men,  together  with  the  enthusiasm  of  members,  and  the  fine 
working  condition  of  the  teachers,  insures  an  unpi-ecedented  year 
in  the  history  of  Oak  Ridge  Institute. 
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HON.  KEMP  P,  BITTLE,  LL.  D., 

PRESIDENT   UNIVERSITY    OP    NORTH    CAROLINA,    CHAPEL    HILL,    N.    C. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we  present  to  our  readers  this 
month  a  most  excellent  portrait  of  Hon.  Kemp  P.  Battle  (en- 
graved expressly  for  The  Teacher),  and  a  sketch  of  the  life  of 
this  eminent  North  Carolina  educator.  Among  all  those  who  are 
engaged  in  training  the  young  people  of  our  State  and  of  whom 
we  are  exceedingly  proud,  there  is  no  one  who  occupies  a  higher 
position  in  the  hearts  of  our  people  than  Dr.  Battle,  and  there 
are  many  hundred  teachers  in  the  State  and  elsewhere  who  have 
had  such  a  pleasant  acquaintance  with  him  at  the  sessions  of  the 
University  Summer  Normal  School  that  they  love  him  very 
much. 

The  fine  success  which  Dr.  Battle  has  met  with  in  his  faithful 
efforts  at  reorganizing  our  University  from  the  wreck  of  the  war 
has  also  endeared  him  to  every  North  Carolinian,  and  has  won 
for  him  a  splendid  reputation  at  home  and  abroad  as  an  educator 
of  the  very  highest  order,  and  this  is  very  gratifying  to  his  thou- 
sands of  acquaintances  and  warm  personal  friends. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  is  the  son  of  the  late  Hon.  William 
H.  Battle,  LL.  D.,  for  many  years  one  of  the  Judges  of  our 
Supreme  Court.  His  mother,  Lucy  Martin  Battle,  was  the 
daughter  of  Kemp  Plummer,  a  distinguished  lawyer  of  Warren- 
ton,  N.  C,  three  quarters  of  a  century  ago.  From  him  Dr.  Bat- 
tle gets  his  name.  He  was  born  near  Louisburg,  Franklin 
county,  December  19th,  1831. 

In  December,  1839,  his  father  removed  to  Raleigh,  and  he 
became  a  pupil  of  the  several  teachers  of  the  Male  Academy  here 
until  his  father  removed  to  Chapel  Hill  for  the  education  of  his 
sons,  in  June  1843.  He  entered  the  Freshman  Class  of  the  Uni- 
versity in  June,  1845,  and  graduated  at  the  age  of  seventeen 
years  in  1849,  dividing  the  first  honors  of  the  class  with  the  late 
Major  J.  M.  Robinson,  of  Fayetteville,  and  Peter  M.  Hale,  Esq., 
of  this  city,  and  delivering  the  valedictory. 
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For  four  years  h*e  was  tutor  of  mathematics  in  his  alma  mater, 
and  at  the  same  time  pursued  the  study  of  the  law.  In  1854 
Dr.  Battle,  having  been  licensed  to  practice  law,  settled  in 
Raleigh  and  began  the  practice  as  a  partner  of  the  late  Quent. 
Busbee,  Esq.,  then  a  very  popular  and  successful  lawyer.  In 
1858  he  was  nominated  for  the  lower  house  of  the  Legisla- 
ture by  the  Whigs,  and  failed  of  an  election  by  only  two  vot^s. 
In  1861  he  was  elected  to  the  Secession  Convention,  his  colleagues 
from  Wake  being  the  late  Hon.  George  E.  Badger  and  Hon.  W. 
AV.  Holden.  He  served  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  constituents  until 
the  adjournment  of  the  Convention  in  18(32,  and  soon  thereafter 
he  was  made  President  of  the  Chatham  Railroad  Company,  that 
company  (now  the  Raleigh  and  Augusta  Air-Line  Railroad  Com- 
pany) having  been  organized  principally  through  his  exertions. 
In  1866  he  was  elected  Public  Treasurer  of  the  State  and  served 
in  that  capacity  until  reconstruction  began  in  1868.  Such  repu- 
tation did  he  acquire  as  a  financier  in  that  capacity  that  he  was 
the  personal  and  legal  adviser  of  the  late  Hon,  D.  A.  Jenkins,  his 
successor,  during  his  term  of  office. 

From  1868  until  1875  Dr.  Battle  practiced  his  profession  of 
the  law  in  Raleigh.  In  1875  he  was  selected  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees  elected  by  a  Democratic  Legislature  to  take  the  lead  in 
reorganizing  the  LTniversity,  and  was  made  its  President.  His 
success  in  this,  the  great  work  of  his  life,  and  in  organizing  the 
first  Normal  School  in  the  State,  which  had  such  popularity  at 
Chapel  Hill  in  1878,  is  known  to  all  our  readers. 

Dr.  Battle  was  married  in  1855  to  Miss  Martha  A.  Battle,  of 
Edgecombe,  a  distant  relative,  who  is  still  living.  They  have 
five  promising  sons,  and  one  daughter,  the  wife  of  Dr.  R.  H. 
Lewis,  of  Raleigh.  Dr.  Battle  is  now  a  hale  man  of  fifty-four 
years,  and  has  many  years  of  usefulness  in  him.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  having  become  a  mem- 
ber of  its  communion  some  thirty  years  ago. 

Such  a  record  of  usefulness  as  that  which  we  have  in  the  life 
and  work  of  Dr.  Battle  may  well  be  pointed  to  with  pride  as 
wortliv  the  ambition  of  every  bov  to  whom  the  Old  Xorth  State 
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has  given  birth.  He  is  a  thorough  North  Carolinian,  and  in  all 
his  public  addresses  and  writings  may  be  seen  indications  of  the 
strong  State  pride  which  fills  his  heart,  and  in  all  the  many 
positions  of  honor  and  trust  which  he  has  been  chosen  to  occupy, 
his  faithfulness  and  devotion  to  duty  have  been  marked,  and  we 
trust  that  he  may  long  continue  his  usefulness  in  North  Carolina. 


[For  The  North  Carolina  Teacher.] 

SCHOOL  ORGANIZITION. 

BY    REV.    W.    G.    CLEMENTS,    MORRISVILLE,    N.    C. 

A  teaclier,  iu  organizing  a  school,  should  "make  haste  slowly." 
There  is  a  popular  idea  in  the  minds  of  some  that  organizing  a 
school  is  not  much  more  than  gearing  a  horse  and  hitching  him 
to  a  plow ;  that  all  the  teacher  has  to  do  is  to  sit  down  at  his 
desk,  let  the  scholars  come,  pour  (^ut  their  loads  of  knowledge 
and  go  for  more — as  bees  come  to  the  hive  and  then  return  to  the 
flowers  for  a  new  supply  of  honey.  This  is  a  mistake.  The 
teacher  has  as  many  minds  to  contend  with  as  he  has  students ; 
and  generally  as  many  degrees  of  literary  attainments  ;  hence,  it 
requires  time  and  patience  to  arrange  classes  properly.  Better 
take  two  or  three  days  in  organizing  than  be  forced  to  remodel 
a  class  after  it  has  been  under  way  fiv^  or  six  days.  Whenever 
a  boy  fails  in  one  class,  and  is  dropped  back  to  a  lower  one,  it 
has  a  tendency  to  discourage  him.  It  is  much  better  to  put 
him  at  first  in  a  class  where  he  can  hold  his  position. 

It  is  necessary  to  examine  the  students  closely ;  listen  attent- 
ively to  their  conversation;  notice  particularly  their  movements; 
know  them  well  before  classifying.  If  all  the  students  have  been 
under  the  teacher's  tuition  the  previous  session  the  organization 
need  not  be  so  lengthy. 


IN  THE  SCHOOL-ROOM. 


THE  "DOLLflR"-ITS  NAME  AND  HISTORY, 

BY    E.    F.    B.,    COOL   SPRING,    N.    C. 

Webster's  dictionarv  at  the  word  dollar:  "L.  German  daliler, 
H.  Ger.  thaler,  an  abbreviation  of  Joachims-thaler,  i.  e.,  a  piece 
of  money  first  coined  about  the  year  1518,  in  the  valley  of  St. 
Joachim,  in  Bohemia." 

In  the  Library  of  Universal  Knowledge,  Vol.  Y.  p.  45  :  "The 
origin  of  the  name  (dollar)  deserves  notice.  Dollar  is  a  variety 
of  the  German  thaler.  Low  Ger.  dahler,  Dan.  daler;  and  the 
word  came  to  signify  a  coin  thus :  about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century  the  counts  of  Schliek  coined  the  silver  extracted  from 
their  mines  at  Joachims — that  (Joachim's  valley)  into  ounce 
pieces,  which  received  the  name  of  Joachim-thaler — the  German 
adjective  from  the  name  of  the  place  (Joachim's  dalers,  as  it 
were).  These  coins  gained  such  a  reputation  that  they  became  a 
kind  of  standard  and  others  of  the  same  kind,  though  made  in 
other  places,  took  the  name,  only  dropping  the  first  part  of  the 
word  for  shortness.  The  American  dollar  is  taken  from  the  old 
Spanish  dollar  or  piaster  and  is  only  slightly  less.  It  was 
formerly  only  of  silver,  but  in  1873  the  gold  dollar  was  made 
the  unit  of  value  in  the  LTnited  States." — Sfatesville  Lanchnark. 


If  we  avork  on  marble,  it  will  perish ;  if  we  work  on  brass, 
time  will  efface  it;  if  we  rear  temples,  they  Mill  crumble  into  dust. 
But  if  we  work  upon  immortal  minds,  if  we  imbue  them  with 
high  principles,  with  just  fear  of  God  and  their  fellow-men,  we 
engrave  on  those  tablets  something  which  no  time  can  efface,  but 
which  will  In'io'hten  throuoh  all  eternitv. —  Webster. 
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HOW  TO  WRITE  K  POSTAL  CURD.     ' 

There  are  different  ways  of  writing  a  postal  card,  good,  bad 
and  indifferent.  A  postal  card  often  carries  as  much  information 
as  a  letter,  yet  few  persons  are  particular  to  date  it  properly,  state 
clearly  what  they  wish  to  say,  and  direct  carefully. 

That  is  the  first  thing  to  see  in  writing  your  postal  card, — the 
address:  Be  sure  to  give  the  name  of  the  person,  the  place  where 
he  lives  (street  and  number  of  house,  if  in  a  city),  county  and 
State.  It  sounds  rather  absurd,  but  it  is  true  that  postals  are 
often  mailed  without  the  name  of  the  State  attached  to  the  ad- 
dress. Strange  that  it  never  reaches  its  destination !  Now  turn 
over  your  card  and  write  on  it  lengthwise,  just  the  way  the  direc- 
tion runs.  In  this  way  you  will  not  need  to  distribute  half  of 
one  word  on  one  line  and  half  on  another,  as  you  would  if  you 
wrote  across-  the  other  way.  J^t  the  upper  right  corner  place  the 
date  and  your  address  as  you  would  in  a  letter.     The  heading, 

"  Dear "  is  usually  omitted  on  the  postal  card  and  the  space 

occupied  with  what  Ls  to  be  said.  Be  as  brief  as  possible,  and 
sign  your  name  so  that  the  one  to  whom  it  is  addressed  will  know 
who  has  written  it.  Initials  are  often  misleading.  Of  course 
you  will  use  a  capital  to  begin  every  sentence  and  every  proper 
name,  and  a  period  after  abbreviations  and  proper  sentences. 
And  it  is  not  necessary  to  suggest  that  personal  allusions  are  out 
of  place  on  what  is  considered  by  many  as  public  property. — 
Scholar's  Companion. 


Dr.  Jeremiah  Battle  prepared,  in  1811,  a  statistical  and 
historical  account  of  Edgecombe  county,  in  which  he  states  that 
"  Three  or  four  years  ago,  a  subscription  was  set  on  foot  for  estab- 
lishing a  free  school  for  the  education  of  poor  children  in  the 
county — two  or  three  hiuidred  dollars  were  subscribed.  A  few 
children  received  the  benefits  of  this  subscription — but  as  the 
matter  never  got  into  proper  hands  it  soon  languished  and  died." 

[Was  not  this  the  first  free  school  in  this  State?— ^cZ.  N.  C. 
Teacheri^ 
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TRUE  HEROES. 

The  heroes  are  not  all  six  feet  tall^ 
Large  souls  may  dwell  in  bodies  small^ 
The  heart  that  will  melt  with  sympathy 
For  the  poor  and  weak,  who  e'er  they  be, 
Is  a  thing  of  beauty  whether  it  shine 
In  a  man  of  forty  or  a  lad  of  nine. 


a  CIT'S  TOES. 


"How  many  toes  has  a  cat?"  This  was  one  of  the  questions 
asked  a  certain  class  during  examination  week;  and  as  simple  as 
the  question  appears  to  be,  none  could  answer  it.  In  the  emer- 
gency, the  principal  was  applied  to  for  a  solution ;  and  he  also, 
with  good-natured  smile,  gave  it  up,  when  one  of  the  teachers, 
determined  not  to  be  beaten  by  so  simple  a  question,  hit  on  the 
idea  of  sending  out  a  delegation  of  boys  to  scour  the  neighbor- 
hood for  a  cat.  When  this  idea  was  announced  the  whole  class 
wanted  to  join  in  the  hunt.  Several  boys  went  out,  and  soon 
returned  successful.  A  returning  board  was  at  once  appointed, 
and  the  toes  counted,  when,  to  the  relief  of  all,  it  was  learned 
that  a  cat  possesses  eighteen  toes,  ten  on  the  front  feet  and  eight 
on  the  hind  feet. 


LITTLE  MIDGET. 

FOR    A    VERY    LITTLE    GIRL. 

My  papa  sometimes  scolds  and  says 
I'm  always  in  a  fidget ! 

But  mamma  says  I  keep  quite  still 
For  such  a  little  midget ; 

And  teacher  said  to-day,  she  thought 
That  it  was  very  smart 

For  such  a  little  thing  as  I 

To  learn  a  speech  by  heart. 
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MEMORY  GEMS  FROM  ROBERT  BURNS. 

The  pupils  of  every  school  should  be  compelled  to  memorize  at  least  one  litei-ary  gem 
eacii  week.  What  a,  mine  of  golden  grains  would  thus  be  accumulated  during  the  school 
days! 

(Robert  Barns,  the  national  poet  of  Scotland,  was  born  Janu- 
ary 25,  1759,  and  died  July  21,  1796). 


The  weary  night  o'  care  and  grief 
May  have  a  joyful  morrow. 


Content  and  love  bring  peace  and  joy — 
What  more  have  queens  upon  a  throne? 


Oh  would  some  ppwer  the  giftie  gie  us 
To  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us. 


They  never  sought  in  vain  that  sought  the  Lord  aright. 


That  man  to  man  the  world  o'er 
Shall  brothers  be,  for  a'  that. 


But  pleasures  are  like  poppies  spread. 
You  seize  the  flower,  its  bloom  is  shed ; 
Or  like  the  snowfall  in  the  river, 
A  moment  white — then  melts  forever. 


Follies  past,  give  thou  to  air, 
Make  their  consequence  thy  care. 


Man's  inhumanity  to  man 

Makes  countless  thousands  mourn  ! 


Kindness,  sweet  kindness,  in  the  fond  sparkling  e'e 
Has  lustre  outshining  the  diamond  to  me. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  TEACHERS'  ASSEMBLY. 


ORGANIZATION   FOR   1886-'87. 


OFFICERS. 

Edwakd  a.  Alderman,  President, Goldsborb. 

Eugene  G.  Harrell,  Secretary,  ......  Raleigh. 

E.  A.  Goodwin,  Assistant  Secretary,        ......  Raleigh. 

Rev.  R.  S.  Arrowood,  Treasurer, Concord. 

VICE-PIiESIDENTS. 

1.  C.  B.  Denson,  Raleigh.  5.  E.  D.  Monroe,  Durham. 

2.  Dr.  R.  H.  Lewis,  Kinston.  fi.  J.  W.  Starnes,  Asheville. 

3.  Hon.  S.  M.  Finger,  Raleigh.  7.  D.  Mat.  Thompson,  Lincolnton. 

4.  J.  A.  Delke,  Thomasville.  8.  J.  T.  Alderman,  Fork  Church. 

9.  S.  L.  Sheep,  Elizabeth  City. 

EXECUTIVE    COMMITTEE. 

E.  A.  Alderman,  Goldsboro.  Miss  Mart  R.  Goodloe,  Asheville. 

E.  G,  Harrell,  Raleigh.  Mrs.  J.  J.  Fray,  Raleigh. 

M.  C.  S.  Noble,  Wilmington.  "    S.  J.  Myrick,  Murfreesboro. 

C.  F.  SiLER,  Farmers.  "    J.  M.  Barbee,  Raleigh. 

E.  P.  Moses,  Raleigh.  "    M.  E.  Humphrey,  Goldsboro. 

Rev.  Jos.  Moore,  New  Garden.  Miss  Lily  Long,  Statesville. 

N.  B.  Henry,  Chapel  Hill. 

trustees. 

C,  B.  Denson,  Raleigh.  H.  W.  Reinhart,  Thomasville. 

E.  G.  Harrell,  Raleigh. 

committee  on  programme. 

E.  P.  Moses,  Raleigh.  Dr.  W.  B.  Phillips,  Chapel  Hill. 

The  Secretary,  Raleigh. 

committee  on  reading  circle. 
George  T.  Winston,  Chapel  Hill.  Miss  Mary  R.  Goodloe,  Asheville. 

Dr.  R.  H.  Lewis,  Kinston.  Miss  Lily"  W .  Long,  Statesville. 

A.  W.  Long,  Trinity  College. 

committee   on    "north    CAROLINA    NORMAL    COLLEGE." 

Hon.  S.  M.  Finger,  Raleigh.  E.  A.  Alderman,  Goldsboro. 

Miss  Mary  R.  Goodloe,  Asheville. 

counselors. 
Each  County  Superintendent  in  North  Carolina. 

time  of  next  meeting. 
June  14th  to  29th,  1887. 
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THE  THIRD  UNNUSL  SESSION. 

On  June  22d,  the  teachers  throughout  the  State  ga;thered  at 
Black  Mountain  in  the  third  annual  session  of  the  greatest  edu- 
cational organization  ever  seen  in  the  South,  "The  North  Caro- 
lina Teachers'  Assembly."  Our  excellent  President,  Dr.  R.  H. 
Lewis,  of  Kinston,  was  in  the  chair  and  there  were  present  nearly 
all  his  associate  officers,  which  showed  an  increasing  interest  in 
the  Assembly  and  its  work. 

The  special  "Assembly  train"  of  the  22d  was  a  very  long  one 
and  it  carried  some  four  hundred  of  our  happiest  North  Carolina 
teacher's  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  even  from  the  far  sea-board, 
to  the  general  meeting-place  among  the  lovely  scenery  and  invigo- 
rating climate  of  the  Blue  Ridge  mountains.  '  The  Mt.  Mitchell 
Hotel  w^as  packed  to  its  utmost  capacity  and  every  private  house 
and  cottage  in  the  vicinity  was  crowded  with  the  teachers  and 
their  special  friends,  and  all  endeavored  to  make  themselves  as 
comfortable  as  the  circumstances  would  allow.  The  original 
number  grew  from  day  to  day,  every  train  bringing  in  new  per- 
sons and  many  coming  in  by  private  conveyance  from  every  direc- 
tion, until  the  attendance  reached  the  surprising  number  of  seven 
hundred  and  twenty,  representing  nine  States,  and  over  eighty 
counties  in  North  Carolina  !  We  regretted  very  much  that  some 
extra  preparations  as  to  sleeping-places  which  had  been  promised 
by  the  lessee  of  the  hotel  had  not  been  provided,  as  they  were 
greatly  needed,  and  the  absence  of  sufficient  lodging-room  com- 
pelled quite  a  number  of  our  company  to  seek  accommodations 
at  Asheville  for  a  few  days.  The  results  of  this  session  have 
proven  to  us  that  the  Assembly  is  an  exceedingly  popular  organi- 
zation and  that  it  has  far  outgrown  the  capacity  of  any  hotel  at 
present  in  the  west,  and  that  it  requires  more  extensive  quarters 
for  its  accommodation.  It  is  estimated  that  more  than  a  hundred 
teachers  were  obliged  to  remain  away  from  the  recent  session  of 
the  Assembly  for  the  lack  of  sufficient  room  at  the  hotel. 

There  were  in  attendance  representatives  from  nearly  every 
leading  school  and  college  in  the  State,  and  the  Assembly  was 
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specially  pleased  to  have  present  during  the  entire  business  ses- 
sion Hon.  S.  M.  Finger,  our  progressive  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction.  Among  other  prominent  educators  in  attend- 
ance were  Professors  N.  B.  Henry,  of  the  University,  E.  P. 
Moses,  of  Raleigh,  M.  C.  S.  Noble,  of  Wilmington,  Major  Robt. 
Bingham,  of  Bingham  School,  Dr.  Joseph  Moore,  of  New  Gar- 
den, Rev.  W.  B.  Royall,  of  Wake  Forest,  Captain  C.  B.  Den- 
son,  of  Raleigh,  Dr.  W.  B.  Phillips,  of  the  University,  Revs. 
J.  T.  Alderman,  of  ForkChurch,  J.  M.  White,  of  Holly  Springs, 
T.  M.  Jones,  D.  D.,  of  Greensboro,  Professors  Washington 
Catlett,  of  Wilmington,  W.  A.  and  J.  J.  Blair,  of  Winston,  J. 
A.  Delke,  of  Thomasville,  T.  J.  Mitchell,  of  Charlotte,  and 
many  other  noble  men  and  women  of  North  Carolina  whose 
names  are  familiar  in  everything  connected  with  advanced  and 
practical  educational  growth  in  our  State. 

The  faculty  was  an  excellent  one,  and  much  fine  work  in  their 
various  departments  was  done  by  Miss  E.  M.  Coe,  of  New  York, 
Mrs.  M.  E.  Humphrey,  of  Goldsboro,  Dr.  Aug.  Kiirsteiner,  of 
St.  Mary's  Raleigh,  and  Prof  W.  G.  Randall,  of  Marion. 

The  Assembly  greatly  enjoyed  the  excellent  special  lectures 
and  addresses  by  Hon.  S.  M.  Finger,  on  "The  History  and 
Scope  of  the  Public  Schools  in  North  Carolina";  Dr.  George  B. 
Groff  on  "Wonders  of  the  Human  Body,"  and  "School-room 
Hygiene"  ;  Prof.  E.  A.  Alderman  on  "Teaching  History" ;  Prof. 
Nelson  B.  Henry  on  "  Pestalozzi " ;  Miss  Mary  R.  Goodloe  on 
"General  History,"  and  Miss  Florence  Slater's  beautiful  exhibi- 
tion of  improved  calisthenics. 

The  discussions  on  the  various  topics  of  business  and  of  general 
interest  to  the  profession  were  entered  into  with  spirit  and  served 
to  bring  out  many  new  thoughts  and  ideas  which  will  be  of  value 
to  every  teacher.  The  annual  address  of  the  President,  Dr.  R. 
H.  I^ewis,  was  very  good,  setting  forth  a  brief  sketch  of  the  work 
of  the  past  year  and  hinting  gracefully  at  the  pleasures  of  the 
present  session  and  the  grand  possibilities  before  this  splendid 
organization  of  North  Carolina  teachers. 

The  entire  work  of  the  session  was  very  satisfactory  to  all  and 
indicates  something  of  the  wonderful  o-rowth  of  this  entirelv  vol- 
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iintary  organization  of  North  Carolina  teachers,  and  the  enthusi- 
asm and  snccess  of  the  exercises  prove  that  there  is  no  grander 
body  of  teachers  on  earth  than  those  in  the  old  North  State  and 
none  more  worthy  of  the  confidence,  esteem,  and  fullest  support 
of  the  people  among  whom  and  for  whom  they  labor. 

A  complete  synopsis  of  the  special  business  transacted  at  this 
session  of  the  Assembly  will  be  given  in  the  next  issue  of  The 
Teacher. 


THE  TESCHERS'  REIDING  CIRCLE. 

The  Reading  Circle  has  become  a  very  popular  organization 
among  our  teachers,  and  the  habit  of  systematic  reading  which  is 
being  fostered  is  of  untold  value  to  the  profession. 

The  committee  on  the  Reading  Circle  has  given  great  care  to 
the  selection  of  a  course  for  the  present  year,  prescribing  the 
topics  for  each  month  from  October  to  the  meeting  of  the  Assem- 
bly in  June,  1887.  Only  well  known  works  of  standard  authors 
have  been  selected,  with  a  view  to  the  increase  of  general  informa- 
tion in  the  profession,  and  the  list  has  been  most  wisely  chosen, 
and  the  course,  both  "required"  and  "elective,"  has  been  fur- 
nished by  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  as  follows : 

The  following  course  of  reading  has  been  adopted  by  the  committee  on  Read- 
ing Circle,  to  be  read  for  the  fiscal  year  1886-'87,  ending  June  1st,  1887: 

REQUIRED    COURSE. 

October — Spencer:  Education,  four  parts,  20c.    Blackie:  Self-Culture,  $1.17. 

November — Irving:  The  Alhambra,  15c. 

December — Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  8e.;  Marmion,  8c.;  Lay  of  the  Last  Mins- 
trel, 6c.;  The  Talisman,  20c. 

January — Irving:  Sketch-Book,  20c.  Goldsmith:  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  10c. 
Macaulay :  Poems,  2c. 

February — Macaulay :  Essays  on  Milton,  5c.;  Warren  Hastings,  10c. ;  Frederick 
the  Great,  7c.     Lamartine:  Oliver  Cromwell,  10c. 

March — Emerson:  Essays  on  Heroism,  Love,  Nature,  History,  Friendship, 
Intellect,  each  2c.    Arnold:  Hannibal,  10c. 

April — Thackeray:  Henry  Esmond,  20c. 

May — Theodore  Martin :  Horace,  15c. 

The  above  list  includes  only  acknowledged  masterpieces,  with  which  every 
teacher  should  be  acquainted. 
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ELECTIVE    COURSE. 

Trench  on  the  Study  of  Words,  60c.;  Shepherd's  Historical  Reader,  SI ;  Johon- 
not's  Glimpses  of  the  Animal  World,  $1 ;  Johonnot's  Geographical  Reader,  SI : 
Jacob  Abbott's  The  Teacher,  $1 ;  Oscar  Browning's  Educational  Theories,  50c.; 
Rolfe's  edition  of  Julius  Caesar,  40c.;  Rolfe's  edition  of  Goldsmith's  Poems,  40c.; 
Compayre's  History  of  Pedagogj',  SI. 25;  Rousseau's  Eniile,  70c.;  Pestalozzi's 
Leonard  and  Gertrude,  ~0c. ;  Bain's  Education  as  a  Science,  §1.17. 

VALUABLE  AND  INTERESTING  BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN. 

Classics  for  Children,  from  2.5c.  to  75c.  each  ;   Johonnot's  Natural  History  Series, 
from  20c.  to  $1  each ;  Hooker's  Child's  Book  of  Nature,  §1. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

George  T.  Winston, 

Chniii.  of  the  Committee. 

It  is  noticed  that  the  cheapest  editions  of  the  books  of  the 
course  have  been  recommended,  and  every  teacher  can  well  aiford 
to  become  a  member  of  so  pleasant  a  reading  circle,  as  the  entire 
list  of  books  for  the  year  cost  only  about  $1.80  by  mail,  post-paid. 
Any  books  of  the  course  may  be  ordered  of  the  publishers  of 
The  Teacher,  and  they  will  be  promptly  forwarded.  Books 
of  the  required  course  may  be  had  in  good  cloth  binding  when 
desired,  at  prices  from  75  cents  to  .$1.50. 

Applications  for  certificates  of  membership  in  the  Reading- 
Circle  must  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  North  Carolina 
Teachers'  Assembly,  and  no  fee  is  required  for  membership. 


The  TWO  elegant  o-old  medals  offered  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Thacks- 
ton  and  Messrs.  Alfred  AVilliams  &  Co.  were  awarded  to  Miss 
M.  Bessent,  of  Concord,  for  best  examination  on  "Barnes'  Gen- 
eral History,"  and  to  Miss  S.  Isabel  Graves,  of  Mt.  Airy,  for 
best  examination  on  "Moore's  School  History  of  North  Caro- 
lina." Quite  an  interest  was  awakened  in  the  competition,  and 
the  examinations  were  very  thorough  on  each  subject.  ISIessrs. 
Alfred  Williams  &  Co.  propose  to  oifer  another  medal  at  next 
session  of  the  Assembly  for  best  examination  on  the  same  book 
as  before— "  Moore's  Scliool  History  of  North  Carolina." 


EDITORIAL. 


NOW  FOR  WORK. 

The  schools  are  now  open,  bells  are  ringing,  the  teachers 
are  in  their  places,  thousands  of  merry-hearted,  bright-eyed  boys 
and  girls  are  gathering  at  their  desks  throughout  the  land,  and 
the  busy  hum  of  study  is  heard  everywhere.  The  teachers  have 
had  many  pleasant  meetings  with  one  another  at  the  various  edu- 
cational gatherings  during  the  summer,  and  many  new  ideas  and 
methods  have  been  exchanged,  the  children  have  had  a  good  long 
vacation  and  are  now  ready  to  ''come  to  books"  in  real  earnest, 
and  what  grand  opportunities  there  are  before  us  for  some  great 
educational  strides  durino;  the  next.eiffht  or  ten  months!  Who 
can  willingly  neglect  a  single  one  of  these  opportunities  for  giv- 
ino;  our  children  the  verv  hig-hest  and  best  mental  and  moral 
training  of  which  we  are  capable?  North  Carolina  teachers  have 
not  spent  a  summer  in  idleness  but  they  have  been  working  hard 
in  making  themselves  more  efficient,  and  thus  are  now  qualified 
to  give  even  better  work  in  the  school-room  than  ever  before. 
May  this  be  indeed  a  "red  letter"  year  in  the  history  of  North 
Carolina  schools,  and  may  the  dear  old  State  and  all  our  teachers 
fully  sustain  the  proud  reputation  which  they  are  making  at 
home  and  abroad  as  progressive  educators.  The  school  days  are 
very  short,  even  at  best,  and  while  there  is  so  much  to  be  done 
in  the  brief  period  allotted  for  the  work  let  not  a  single  moment 
be  wasted  or  spent  in  complaining  and  fretting  for  things  which 
may  be  lacking  in  our  school  system,  for  we  now  have  sufficient 
field,  opportunities  and  conveniences  to  make  a  proud  year's 
record  and  a  satisfactory  exhibit  at  the  end  of  the  school  term. 
We  know  that  every  true  North  Carolinian  is  saying  "It  shall 
be  done." 
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We  want  to  have  a  letter  or  postal  card  from  every  teacher 
in  North  Carolina  containing  some  item  of  news  concerning  the 
condition  and  prospects  of  the  fall  term  of  his  or  her  school,  and 
as  soon  as  you  read  this  paragraph  please  send  us  the  item,  before 
you  forget  it.  Your  friends,  acquaintances  and  co-laborers 
throughout  the  State  want  to  hear  from  you. 

The  Teacher  is  issued  ten  months  in  the  year  and  takes  a 
vacation  during  July  and  August,  as  has  been  often  stated  to  our 
readers,  yet  there  are  some  good  friends  who  wish  to  know 
''what  has  become  of  numbers  eleven  and  twelve  of  The 
Teacher?"  We  appreciate  their  anxiety  to  receive  the  maga- 
zine and  the  kind  words  spoken  in  its  behalf. 

Now  LET  the  ambitious  teacher  leave  the  old  ruts  and  put 
into  practice  some  of  the  many  valuable  hints  and  ideas  which 
were  exchanged  at  the  Teachers'  Assembly  and  the  Normal 
Schools  this  summer,  always  keeping  in  mind,  however,  Colonel 
Parker's  excellent  admonition,  to  "discard  nothing  that  is  good 
simply  because  it  is  old,  nor  introduce  useless  methods  simply 
because  they  are  new." 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  the  editor  for  some  weeks  this  suhi- 
mer  this  issue  of  The  Teacher  is  somewhat  behind  time,  and 
we  trust  that  our  readers  will  kindly  pardon  the  unavoidable 
delay.  This  number  is  for  September  and  begins  the  fourth  vol- 
ume, and  we  are  glad  to  say  tliat  The  Teacher  is  steadily 
gaining  in  popularity,  and  its  subscription  book  now  has  the 
names  of  almost  every  leading  teacher  in  North  Carolina. 

The  Assembly  voted  unanimously  to  hold  its  next  session  at 
some  point  on  our  sea  coast,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
select  a  location  and  make  all  arrangements  as  to  terms  of  board 
and  railway  fere.  This  committee  will  probably  make  a  report 
next  month,  after  a  visit  to  all  the  places  which  are  desiring  to 
entertain  the  Assembly.  Several  of  our  popular  seaside  hotel 
proprietors  have  submitted  very  favorable  propositions  for  the 
next  session,  and  the  railroads  seem  disposed  to  make  lower  rates 
for  the  teachers  than  ever  before. 
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Are  you  a  subscriber  to  The  Teacher?  It  is  our  inten- 
tion to  make  it  indispensable  to  progressive  North  Carolina 
teachers,  and  we  desire  to  have  every  one  of  their  names  on  our 
gubscription  book.  This  is  going  to  be  a  grand  year  of  educa- 
tional work  in  the  State,  and  all  who  are  engaged  in  it  will  want 
to  keep  informed  as  to  the  progress  all  along  the  line,  and  The 
Teacher  proposes  to  give  this  information  promptly  and  faith- 
fully. If  you  are  already  a  subscriber  it  may  be  time  for  you  to 
renew  the  subscription  as  the  new  volume  begins. 

The  session  of  our  North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly  this 
summer  was  very  successful  in  many  ways.  It  brought  together 
socially  and  pleasantly  a  great  number  of  our  most  prominent 
teachers  for  exchano-e  of  ideas  and  suggestions,  and  much  benefit 
will  thereby  be  reaped  by  the  schools.  There  was  some  work 
designed  specially  in  the  line  of  the  high  school  teachers,  but 
owing  to  the  overcrowded  condition  of  the  hotel,  which  made  it 
almost  impossible  to  prepare  the  exercises,  the  committee  on  Daily 
Programme  did  not  fully  arrange  this  high  school  and  academi- 
cal work.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  it  will  all  be  in  readiness 
at  the  next  annual  session,  where  the  room  accommodations  will 
be  greater. 

The  Raleigh  Graded  Schools,  under  the  excellent  superin- 
tendency  of  Professor  E.  P.  Moses,  and  the  wise  management 
of  the  Raleigh  School  Board,  have  most  wonderfully  grown 
during  the  past  year,  and  the  fall  opening  is  very  fine.  The 
marked  prosperity  of  these  schools  shows  a  healthy  "educational 
boom"  that  is  prevailing  throughout  North  Carolina.  Both  the 
white  and  colored  schools  of  the  capital  city  are  more  largely 
attended  than  ever  before ;  the  private  institutions  for  females,  St. 
Mary's  School  and  Peace  Institute,  are  rapidly  filling  up  with 
young  ladies  from  all  portions  of  the  State  and  South ;  the  fine 
Male  Academy  already  has  an  attendance  almost  equal  to  the 
entire  enrollment  of  last  year,  and  the  Centennial  Graded  School  is 
packed  to  its  utmost  capacity,  and  yet  new  pupils  are  entering 
every  day,  showing  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  second  graded 
school  building  for  the  "overflow."     Many  families  are  moving 
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into  the  city  expressly  to  secure  the  splendid  school  privileges  for 
their  children,  and  in  every  direction  there  seems  to  be  a  great 
educational  awakening  on  the  part  of  parents  which  betokens  a 
bright  outlook  for  all  our  schools. 

Yes,  North  Carolina  is  moving  onward  in  every  way,  and 
in  no  department  of  our  growth  is  there  seen  greater  improve- 
ment than  in  our  educational  interests,  both  public  and  private. 
The  school  statistics  for  the  past  scholastic  year,  as  furnished  by 
our  excellent  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Major  S.  M. 
Finger,  show  that  during  the  year  our  teachers  were  paid  $513,- 
147.27,  and  there  w^as  spent  $64,156.33  in  building  new  school- 
houses.  Adding  to  this  the  amount  used  in  the  Normal  Schools, 
Institutes  and  other  purposes  we  have  a  total  of  $630,552.12  as 
the  public  school  disbursements  for  the  year,  and  this  does  not 
include  five  counties  from  which  no  report  was  received.  This 
amount  should  embrace  the  local  taxes  for  graded  schools,  and  it 
gives  us  a  grand  total  of  $750,000  that  North  Carolina  gave  last 
year  for  her  free  schools !  Has  any  other  State  in  the  Union 
made  a  better  educational  record  in  proportion  to  population  and 
valuation  of  property?  Some  other  items  from  Major  Finger's 
table  are  of  interest  to  us:  There  were  6,926  teachers  in  attend- 
ance at  the  summer  Normals,  Institutes  and  Teachers'  Assembly ; 
in  the  public  schools  there  were  298,166  children;  the  value  of 
school  property  is  $565,960,  and  during  the  last  four  years  there 
has  been  paid  for  schools  nearly  three  million  dollars  !  This  is  a 
very  gratifying  showing,  and  makes  every  North  Carolinian 
proud  of  our  grand  old  State  which  promises  even  better  things 
for  our  schools  in  the  future. 

The  Teachers'  Assembly  has  spoken  with  no  uncertain 
sound  its  desire  for  a  North  Carolina  Normal  College  for  the 
home  training  of  the  men  and  women  of  the  State  who  are  to 
teach  our  boys  and  girls.  At  the  recent  session  of  the  Assembly 
the  matter  was  carefully  considered  and  freely  discussed  by  some 
of  the  ablest  teachers  in  the  State,  and  the  plan  met  with  most 
hearty  endorsement  by  the  entire  body  which  now  represents  some 
twelve  hundred  of  the  most  prominent  educators  in  North  Caro- 
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Una.  A  special  committee  was  appointed  to  memorialize  the 
next  Legislature  in  behalf  of  the  Normal  College,  and  surely  so 
needed  and  worthy  an  enterprise  will  receive  the  approval  of  onr 
law-makers  who  are  interested  in  placing  the  educational  facili- 
ties of  our  State  as  high  as  are  to  be  found  in  any  other  State  of 
the  Union.  Numbers  of  good  people  from  abroad  are  looking 
to  the  South  for  homes,  and  no  inducement  is  stronger  towards 
bringing  them  to  North  Carolina  than  a  good  educational  system. 
While  we  are  very  proud  of  the  position  which  the  State  now 
holds  in  this  respect,  we  cannot  be  satisfied  until  we  put  the  State 
higher,  and  the  next  movement  onward  and  upward  is  the  "  North 
Carolina  Normal  College."  We  now  send  our  teachers  to  other 
States  to  be  trained,  and  many  of  them  never  return  to  work  in 
North  Carolina,  and  thus  we  are  being  deprived  of  some  of  the 
best  talent  which  the  State  has  ever  produced,  and,  indeed,  we 
cannot  aiford  to  continue  this  ruinous  policy  any  longer.  The 
State  can  well  afford  to  train  her  teachers  properly  at  home,  and 
we  do  not  think  she  w^ill  refuse  to  do  so  in  the  face  of  a  srreat 
popular  demand  which  exists  throughout  the  State. 

It  was  the  pleasure  of  the  editor  to  visit  this  summer  some 
of  the  leading  public  and  private  schools  in  Europe  with  a  view 
to  a  comparison  of  their  work  with  that  which  is  to  be  seen  in 
our  schools  at  home.  In  the  matter  of  school  buildings,  the 
European  cities  are  far  ahead  of  us,  as  their  houses  are  built  at 
great  expense  and  of  the  very  best  material.  In  all  their  depart- 
ments they  are  as  complete  as  it  is  possible  to  be,  and  all  the  con- 
veniences and  arrangements  of  their  model  school  buildings  are 
perfect.  The  character  of  the  instruction  is  very  fine  indeed,  and 
the  teachers  are  thoroughly  alive  and  in  love  with  their  work, 
and  an  examination  of  some  of  the  pupils  showed  that  they 
had  been  carefully  trained  in  every  way  by  proficient  teachers. 
One  of  the  best  schools  which  it  was  our  pleasure  to  visit  was 
the  "  Townshend  School"  of  Glasgow,  Scotland,  and  the  visit  was 
made  in  company  with  Mr.  John  Morrison,  of  Glasgow,  a  promi- 
nent member  of  the  School  Board  of  that  city,  and  a  most  excel- 
lent and  hospitable  gentleman.     We  gratefully  acknowledge  our 
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indebtedness  to  Mr.  Morrison  for  his  many  acts  of  kindness  to 
us  which  added  so  much  to  the  pleasures  of  our  sojourn  in  his 
most  enterprising  and  delightful  city.  We  hope  to  see  him  some 
day  in  Raleigh,  when  we  may  have  the  happiness  of  recipro- 
cating somewhat  his  greatly  appreciated  kindness  to  us. 

It  was  a  matter  of  much  pride  to  us  to  see  such  fine  instruc- 
tion as  was  given  in  all  the  admirable  schools  which  we  visited, 
and  to  compare  it  carefully  with  the  work  in  our  own  schools  in 
North  Carolina,  and  to  realize  that  there  is  nothing  superior  to 
the  teaching  which  we  have  at  home.  In  hundreds  of  North 
Carolina  school-rooms  may  be  seen  as  thorough  and  efficient 
training  as  can  be  found  anywhere  on  earth,  and,  in  some  respects, 
it  is  better  than  any  that  we  have  seen  in  the  European  schools. 
North  Carolina  may  well  be  proud  of  her  teachers  and  her  schools, 
and  we  hope  that  she  may  yet  show  her  appreciation  of  their 
faithful  and  conscientious  work  in  the  establishment  of  a  per- 
manent State  Normal  College  for  even  better  training  of  our 
teachers. 


IBOUT  OUR  TEACHERS. 

Miss  Ida  Hargett  is  teaching  in  Jones  county. 
Miss  Viola  Dees  is  teaching  in  Pamlico  county. 
Mrs.  George  Webb  has  a  good  private  school  in  Kinston. 
Miss  Hennie  Patrick  is  teaching  at  Cobton,  Craven  county. 
Mr.  Z.  T.  Whitfield  is  teaching  at  Keelsville,  Pitt  county. 
Miss  Texie  Nooe  will  enter  the  Nashville,  Tennessee,  Normal. 
Miss  Bettie  Travis,  is  teaching  at  Flat  River,  Durham  county. 
Miss  Lizzie  Thagard  has  a  good  school  at  Manly,  Moore  county. 
Miss  Jennie  Patrick  is  teaching  at  Willow  Green,  Greene  county. 
Miss  Lula  Lxjnsford  is  teaching  at  Creedmore,  Granville  county. 
Miss  Sue  Hogshead  has  a  good  school  at  Carthage,  Moore  county. 
Miss  Jessie  Albritton  is  teaching  at  Mount  Olive,  Wayne  county. 
Miss  N.  Clement  is  teaching  at  Black  Mountain,  Buncombe  countv. 
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Miss  Maggie  W.  Smith  is  teaching  at  Johnson's  Mills,  Pitt  county. 

Mr.  .].  G.  CoNOLY  (Oakdale  Academy)  is  teaching  in  Robeson  county. 

Mr.  T.   B.  Bray  is  Principal  of  Fall  Creek  Academy,  Chatham  county. 

Miss  Bettie  C.  Whitehead  is  teaching  at  Battleboro,  Edgecombe  county. 

Miss  Belle   Fleming,  of  Raleigh,  is  teaching  at  Stanhope,  Nash  county. 

Salem  Female  Academy,  Forsyth  county,  has  over  one  hundred  boarders. 

Miss  Amelia  Hardee  has  nearly  50  pupils  in  a  private  school  in  Kinston. 

Mr.  C.  V.  Hines  is  Principal  of  Bladen  Springs  Academy,  Bladen  county. 

Mr.  .J.  G.  McGugan  (Oakdale  Academy)  is  teaching  in  Robeson  county. 

Miss  Fanny  Thompson  has  a  good  school  at  Ore  Hill,  Chatham  county. 

Miss  Mary  B.  McKay,  of  Harnett,  is  teaching  near  Morrisville,  Wake 
county. 

Mr.  a.  S.  McRae  is  Principal  of  Lovejoy  Academy,  Troy,  Montgomery 
county. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Windsor  is  Principal  of  Coddle  Creek  Academy,  Cabarrus 
coimty. 

Miss  Ida  Edwards  is  Principal  of  Woodside  Academy,  Hookerton,  Greene 
county. 

Miss  Mary  H.  Marriott  has  a  good  school  at  Battleboro,  Edgecombe 
county. 

Miss  Mamie  Fleming,  of  Raleigh,  is  teaching  at  Earpsboro,  Johnston 
county. 

Mr.  James  B.  Lunsford  has  a  successful  school  at  Leicester,  Buncombe 
county. 

Professor  VV.  D.  Toy',  of  our  University  spent  his  vacation  in  Paris, 
France. 

Prof.  \Vm.  Mewborn  will  take  a  school  at  Spring  Garden,  Lenoir 
county. 

Mr.  Y.  D.  Moore  is  the  efficient  Principal  of  Hibriten  Academy,  in  Cald- 
well county. 

Mr.  E.  F.  Wakefield  is  Principal  of  Wilson  High  School,  Lenoir,  Cald- 
well county. 

Mr.  John  Buck,  of  Virginia,  is  Principal  of  Frieden's  Academy,  Guil- 
ford county. 

Miss  Jean  Gales  has  been  added  to  the  faculty  of  Raleigh  Centennial 
Graded  School. 

Mr.  James  Cook,  of  Mt.  Pleasant  has  opened  a  High  School  at  Concord, 
Cabarrus  county. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Swicegood  has  been  reelected  as  Principal  of  Shiloh  Academy, 
Davidson  county. 
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Miss  Mattie  A.  Harrison  is  teaching  at  Corinth  Academy,  Reamston, 
Granville  county. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Ray  is  Principal  of  South  Turk's  Creek  School  at  Leicester, 
Buncombe  county. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Belanga  (Oakdale  Academy,  Alamance  county)  is  teaching 
in  Tyrrell  county. 

Miss  Carrie  Harding  has  a  select  private  school  at  Mr.  J.  M.  Kornegay's 
in  Lenoir  county. 

Mr.  a.  L.  Blake  is  Principal  of  the  Guilford  High  School  at  McLeans- 
ville.  Guilford  county. 

Mr.  Thomas  D.  Boone,  A.  M.,  is  Principal  of  Bnckhorn  Academy  at 
Como,  Hertford  county. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Simpson  (Wake  Forest)  has  a  good  school  in  (jranviile  county, 
near  Purnell,  Wake  county. 

Miss  E.  D.  Battle  is  the  principal  of  a  female  school  of  high  grade  at 
Tarboro,  Edgecombe  county. 

Mr.  L.  B.  Robeson,  of  Waynesville,  has  been  elected  Principal  of  Anthon 
Academy,  Houston,  Georgia. 

Mr.  John  Graham  is  Principal  of  the  Fork  Institute,  Warren  county,  an 
institution  in  its  34th  session. 

Professor  C.  P.  Frazier  has  been  reelected  Principal  of  the  Gieensburo 
Graded  School,  Guilford  county. 

Mr.  Samuel  S.  Jackson  (Univ.  N.  C.)  has  opened  a  school  for  boys  and 
girls  at  Pittsboro,  Chatham  county. 

KiNSTON,  Lenoir  county,  has  four  private  schools,  all  well  patronized, 
having  an  enrollment  of  225  pupils. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Monroe,  of  Fayetteville,  has  been  elected  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Wilson  Graded  School. 

Miss  Mattie  Winchester  has  charge  of  the  Music  Department  in  Sum- 
merfield  High  School,  Guilford  county. 

Miss  Eliza  Pool,  of  Oxford  Female  Seminary,  has  been  chosen  a  teacher 
in  the  Raleigh  Centennial  Graded  School. 

Miss  Mary  Lucas,  a  graduate  of  Oxford  Female  Seminary,  has  charge  of 
the  Apex  Female  Academy,  Wake  county. 

Mr.  Elisha  B.  Lewis  (Wake  Forest  College)  has  about  40  pupils  in  his 
private  school,  at  Jerusalem,  Davie  county. 

Miss  Clara  Jones,  of  the  Goldsboro  Graded  School,  is  taking  a  thorough 
course  in  vocal  training  in  New  York  City. 

Captain  Thomas  Norwood,  of  Bingham  School,  Orange  county,  spent 
his  vacation  in  the  mountains  of  Tennessee. 
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Mr.  R.  L.  Hollowell  (Earlham,  Indiana)  has  taken  charge  of  the 
Academy  at  Wilson's  Mills,  Johnston  county. 

The  Lenoir  County  Teachers'  Association  will  hold  its  next  session 
in  Kinston  College  on  Saturday,  October  22d. 

Mr.  George  A.  Grimsley,  late  Superintendent  of  Kinston  Graded  School, 
will  take  a  course  in  Nashville  Normal  School. 

Prof.  J.  O.  Alderman,  a  recent  A.  B.  graduate  of  Richmond  College,  Vir- 
ginia, is  assisting  Dr.  Lewis  in  Kinston  College. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Miller,  of  the  Raleigh  Centennial  Graded  School,  has  been 
taking  a  post  graduate  course  at  our  University. 

Mr.  H.  T.  Spears,  a  very  successful  teacher  of  Harnett  county,  has  been 
nominated  for  Register  of  Deeds  of  that  county. 

Professor  Alexander  Graham  has  been  reelected  Superintendent  of 
Fayetteville  Graded  School,  Cumberland  county. 

Miss  Lula  Tate  (Salem  Female  Academy)  has  accepted  a  position  as 
teacher  in  Graham  High  School,  Alamance  county. 

Kinston  College,  Lenoir  county,  Dr.  R.  H.  Lewis  (Univ.  N.  C).  Presi- 
dent, had  105  pupils  for  tlie  second  week  of  the  term. 

Professor  J.  C.  Corlew  has  been  selected  as  Superintendent  of  the  Char- 
lotte Graded  Schools,  vice  Dr.  T.  J.  Mitchell  resigned. 

Miss  Ella  Keeler  is  the  primary  teacher  in  Waynesville  High  School, 
Haywood  county.     Miss  Iva  Keeler  is  teacher  of  music. 

Miss  Sarah  Tillinghast,  of  Fayetteville,  late  of  the  Rocky  Mount 
Graded  School,  is  teaching  at  Louisburg,  Franklin  county. 

Dr.  H.  S.  Reynolds  and  wife  who  have  been  teaching  at  Whiteville,  Co- 
lumbus county,  have  removed  to  Mooresville,  Iredell  county. 

Mr.  F.  M.  Little,  of  Anson  county,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  has  opened  a  school  at  Jackson,  Northampton  county. 

Miss  Mary  J.  Long,  formerly  of  Pleasant  Union  Academy,  has  opened  a 
very  flourishing  school  at  Greenwood  Academy,  Harnett  county. 

Professor  M.  M.  Hargrove,  late  of  Oxford  Female  Seminary,  is  Presi- 
dent of  the  Southwest  Virginia  Institute  at  Glade  Springs,  Virginia. 

Eastern  North  Carolina  is  wide  awake  on  the  subject  of  education. 
Hard  times  does  not  check  the  onward  movement  all  along  the  lines. 

Miss  Alice  Wilson,  a  graduate  of  Asheville  Female  College,  has  charge 
of  the  Music  Department  of  Fallston  High  School,  Cleveland  county. 

Mr.  George  W.  Sparger,  late  Principal  of  Mt.  Airy  High  School,  Surry 
county,  expects  to  enter  on  the  profession  of  the  law.     Success  to  him. 

Rev.  William  Gaston  Clements,  for  many  years  a  teacher  of  iiigh  grade, 
has  been  elected  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  Wake  county. 
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Miss  Nina  McDowell  is  teaching  at  Kittrell,  Vance  county.  She  will 
take  a  position  as  teacher  in  the  Wilson  Collegiate  Institute  in  January. 

Dr.  T.  J.  Mitchell,  late  Superintendent  of  the  Charlotte  Graded  Schools, 
has  been  chosen  President  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Florence,  Alabama. 

Me.  William  H.  Carroll,  who  has  been  teaching  at  Magnolia,  Duplin 
county,  has  been  elected  Principal  of  Fairfield  High  School,  Hyde  county. 

Mr.  G.  D.  Ellsworth,  of  Henderson,  Vance  county,  has  been  elected 
Councillor  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  by  tlie  American  Institute  of  Civics. 

Miss  Florence  Bandy,  a  daughter  of  Prop.  Bandy  of  Trinity  College, 
has  taken  charge  of  the  Female  Seminary  at  Franklinton,   Franklin  county. 

Miss  Lucie  Clare,  a  graduate  of  Staunton  Female  Seminary,  (Va.)  has 
charge  of  the  Music  Department  of  Kernersviile  High  Sciiool,  Forsyth  county. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Starke  (Univ.  Virginia),  late  of  the  Davis  School  at  La- 
Grange,  has  become  Principal  of  the  Louisburg  Male  Academy,  Franklin 
county. 

Professor  J.  A.  Delke,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.,  has  become  Principal  of  Thomas- 
ville  Male  Academy,  Davidson  county,  and  will  be  assisted  by  Miss  Annie  May 
Stallings. 

Mrs.  L.  W.  Weathersbee  (formerly  of  Chapel  Hill)  has  established  a 
school  at  Oaks,  Orange  county,  with  Miss  Maggie  Mclver  and  Miss  Howard  as 
her  assistants. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Millard,  late  Principal  of  Kenansville  Seminary,  Duplin 
county,  has  opened  a  Classical  and  Mathematical  school  at  iisheville.  Bun- 
combe county. 

Professor  Batchelor,  late  of  Smithdeal  Commercial  College,  Greens- 
boro, Guilford  county,  has  taken  charge  of  a  Commercial  College  at  York, 
Pennsylvania. 

Miss  Loula  Spencer,  of  Manchester,  Virginia,  a  lady  of  fine  social  and 
superior  literary  culture,  has  become  assistant  in  the  Monroe  High  School, 
Union  county. 

Mr.  L.  M.  Warlick  (University  of  North  Carolina),  late  assistant  Princi- 
pal of  Raleigh  Male  Academy,  has  become  Principal  of  Milton  Academy, 
Caswell  county. 

Messrs;  John  L.  Davis,  A.  M.,  and  Ira  B.  Turlington,  Ph.  B.  (Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina)  are  principals  of  the  Smithfield  Collegiate  Institute, 
Johnston  county. 

Rev.  J.  M.  Rhodes,  of  Central  Institute,  Littleton,  Halifax  county,  lias 
been  chosen  President  of  the  new  Female  College  to  be  established  at  Hen- 
derson, Vance  county. 

Rev.  Luther  McKinnon,  President  of  Davidson  College,  received  the 
Degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  the 
recent  commencement. 
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Miss  Eleanor  Long,  formerly  of  Greensboro,  and  lately  with  Cooper 
Institute,  New  York,  lias  accepted  a  position  as  art  teacher  in  Statesville  Fe- 
male College,  Iredell  county. 

Mr.  J.  H.  P.  Leigh  is  Headmaster  of  Garysburg  Male  Academy,  North- 
ampton county.  Mr.  Leigh  was  formerly  a  Professor  in  Woolwine  High 
School,  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Norwood,  A.  M.,  who  has  been  filling  temporarily  the  chair  of 
Natural  Philosophy  and  .\stronomy  in  Davidson  College  has  been  elected  to 
that  chair  as  its  regular  professor. 

Professor  Fred.  A.  Fetter,  formerly  of  the  University  and  late  Princi- 
pal (if  the  Edenton  Graded  School,  has  been  chosen  Principal  of  the  Wash- 
ington Academy,  Beaufort  county. 

Professor  W.  S.  Correli.,  Ph.  D.,  formerly  of  South  Carolina,  but  late  of 
Hampden  Sidney  College.  Virginia,  has  been  elected  Professor  of  Mental  and 
Moral  Philosophy  at  Davidson  College. 

Dr.  Wilbur  F.  Tillett,  a  native  of  North  Carolina  and  a  graduate  of 
Trinity  College,  has  been  elected  Dean  of  the  Theological  Department  of  Van- 
derbilt  University,  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

Mr.  John  J.  Hendren  (Wake  Forest  College),  and  Associate  Principal 
of  Cedar  Run  High  School,  Alexander  county,  has  been  chosen  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction  for  that  county. 

Mr.  E.  L.  Hughes,  late  of  Orange  county,  is  meeting  with  fine  success  as 
Principal  of  Granite  Falls  Academy,  at  Lovelady,  Caldwell  county.  He 
opened  with  an  enrollment  of  forty  pupils. 

Professor  P.  P.  Claxton,  formerly  of  Kinston  Graded  School,  has  been 
elected  Principal  of  Wilson  Graded  School,  and  will  have  as  his  first  Assist- 
ant Mr.  .J.  R.  Munroe,  late  of  Wilmington. 

Miss  Carrie  Guyles,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  a  graduate  of  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music,  has  become  one  of  the  Faculty  of  Statesville  Female 
College,  Iredell  county,  in  the  music  department. 

Mr.  James  W.  Tillett,  late  of  Hyco,  Virginia,  has  become  principal  of 
Roxboro  Academy,  Person  county.  He  is  a  genuine  "Tar  Heel"  teacher, 
and  will  doubtless  build  up  a  fine  school  in  the  "golden  belt." 

Mr.  Sterling  Ruffin,  Principal  of  Washington  Male  Academy,  Beau- 
fort county,  has  been  appointed  to  a  lucrative  position  in  the  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral's Office  at  Washington  City,  and  has  resigned  as  Principal. 

We  are  pleased  to  welcome  to  the  capital  city  Professor  Charles  D.  Mc- 
Iver  and  his  estimable  and  cultured  wife  {nee  Miss  Lula  Martin),  of  Winston. 
Professor  Mclver  becomes  one  of  the  faculty  of  Peace  Institute. 

Professor  S.  L.  Sheep  has  been  reelected  Principal  of  Elizabeth  City 
Academy,  Pasquotank  county,  and  will  have  as  assistants:  Mr.  C.  T.  Grandy 
(Ph.  B.  Univ.  N.  C.\  Miss  Sophia  Martin,  and  Mrs.  E.  G.  Thompson. 
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Rev.  I.  L.  Chestnutt  is  Principal  of  Kinston  Institute,  Lenoir  county. 
He  will  be  assisted  by  Mr.  Ernest  P.  Mangum  who  graduated  with  honors  at 
our  University  in  1885,  and  who  has  since  taken  a  post  graduate  course  there. 

Dr.  F.  p.  Matz,  who  was  formerly  at  King's  Mountain  High  School, 
Cleveland  county,  is  now  one  of  the  Professors  of  Book-Keeping  and  Ad- 
vanced Commercial  Arithmetic  in  Peirce's  College  of  Business,  Philadelphia. 

Rev.  Charles  E.  Taylor,  D.  D.,  President  of  Wake  Forest  College, 
gave  The  Teacher  a  pleasant  call  a  few  days  since,  and  was  in  excellent 
humor  over  the  large  number  of  students  in  attendance — nearly  200  being 
present. 

Capt.  J.  W.  McLeod,  a  native  of  Bladen  county,  and  a  graduate  of  Bing- 
ham's School,  Orange  county,  who  has  been  principal  of  the  Military  School 
at  Huttonsville,  West  Virginia,  has  resigned  that  position  to  accept  a  position 
in  Texas. 

Mr.  E.  McK.  Goodwin,  late  a  teacher  in  the  North  Carolina  Institution 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind,  has  accepted  a  position  in  the  Iowa 
State  Institution  at  Council  Bluff.  He  is  a  good  teacher  and  a  most  accom- 
plished gentleman. 

Mr.  Exum  Beckwith,  A.  M.  (Wake  Forest  College  and  Johns  Hopkins 
Univ.),  is  Principal  of  Utopian  Institute  (male  and  female)  at  Clayton, 
Johnston  county,  and  is  assisted  by  the  accomplished  Miss  Rena  Beckwith 
(New  Eng.  Cons.  Music),  and  Miss  Lalon  Maynard. 

Mr.  George  W.  Neal  has  become  Principal  of  New  Bern  Graded  School, 
and  will  be  assisted  by  Mr.  James  Thomas,  who  lately  gradnated  with  honor 
at  our  University,  Mrs.  A.  B.  Ferebee  and  Misses  Annie  Chadwick,  Hannah 
T.  Oliver,  Jeannette  Hollister  and  Rachel  Brookfield. 

Miss  Elise  Lydee  Seaborne  is  the  teacher  of  Music  and  Art  in  Wilson 
Collegiate  Institute.  Miss  S.  is  from  London,  Ontario,  and  is  a  full  graduate 
in  music  and  art  of  one  of  the  leading  colleges  of  Canada,  receiving  the  gold 
medal  for  originality  in  art  offered  by  the  Governor-General  of  Canada. 

Mr.  Henry  Louis  Smith,  of  Selma,  Johnston  county,  has  surrendered 
his  school  there  to  his  brother,  Mr.  C.  A.  Smith,  of  Princeton,  who  will  con- 
duct it  in  future.  Mr.  H.  L.  Smith  will  spend  a  time  at  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia and  afterwards  take  a  professorship  in  his  Alma  Mater,  Davidson  Col- 
lege. 

Prof.  E.  W.  Kennedy  has  been  reelected  Superintendent  of  Durham 
Graded  School,  with  Misses  Willie  Ashe,  Marion  Fuller,  Jessie  Llewellin,  Ida 
Christmas  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Goodwin  as  assistants.  A  sufHcient  amount  of 
money  was  raised  by  private  subscription  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  school 
for  a  year. 

Professor  E.  A.  Alderman  has  been  reelected  Superintendent  of  the 
Goldsboro  Graded  School,  with  Mr.   B.  C.  Mclver,  Mrs.  M.  E.  Humphrey, 
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Mrs.  A.  G.  Craton,  Mrs.  Mary  Griswold,  and  Misses  Mary  H.  Robinson, 
Mary  Carrow,  Jennie  Royall,  Clara  Jones,  Bettie  Spicer,  Florence  Bonitz  and 
Kate  Millard  as  the  faculty. 

Mr.  Joseph  Kinsey  is  the  principal  of  a  large  female  school  at  LaGrange, 
Lenoir  county.  He  is  assisted  by  Miss  EfBe  Ronse  (Peace  Institute)  in  Ger- 
man and  higher  branches,  Miss  Alice  Pell  (Greensboro  Female  College)  in 
Music  and  French  and  Miss  Bettie  Kinsey  in  primary  department.  He  has 
an  enrollment  of  nearly  60. 

Messrs.  W.  A.  Withers,  W.  J.  Bingham,  J.  H.  Hill  and  W.  S  Lacy 
have  been  appointed  by  the  Alumni  Association  of  Davidson  College  to  pre- 
pare a  semi-centennial  catalogue  to  contain  besides  a  review  of  the  College  a 
sketch  of  each  professor  who  has  taught  and  each  student  who  has  attended 
the  college  during  the  first  fifty  years  of  its  existence. 

Prof.  Eben  Alexander,  a  graduate  of  Yale  College  and  for  the  past 
eight  years  chairman  of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee, 
and  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin,  has  accepted  the  Professorship  of  Greek  in 
the  University  of  North  Carolina.  He  is  a  descendant  of  the  Alexanders  of 
Mecklenburg,  and  at  the  time  of  his  election  was  President  of  the  State 
Teachers'  Association  of  Tennessee.  The  Teacher  welcomes  him  to  the 
land  of  his  fathers  and  to  the  labors  and  honors  of  the  profession  in  North 
Carolina. 

Profs.  N.  B.  Henry,  W.  A.  Blair,  C.  D.  McIver  and  J.  J.  Blair  aided 
Rev.  W.  S.  Long,  County  Superintendent,  in  the  Alamance  County  Institute. 
Nearly  100  white  teachers  were  in  attendance.  The  white  and  colored  teach- 
ers were  taught  in  separate  rooms  by  the  same  professors.  The  Institute  was 
in  every  way  a  success.  The  Superintendent  informs  us  that  an  Institute  has 
been  held  for  six  years  past  and  becomes  more  popular  each  year;  that  the 
teachers  are  improving,  the  schools  more  satisfactory  and  greater  interest  in 
education  is  manifested. 

Rev.  Thomas  E.  Skinner,  D.  D.  (Univ.  N.  C),  has  accepted  the  Pro- 
fessorship of  Theology  in  Shaw  University,  Raleigh.  He  will  hear  three 
classes  a  day  and  preach  twice  a  month.  In  noting  his  acceptance,  Dr.  Bailey, 
of  the  Biblical  Recorder,  says:  "He  possesses  all  the  qualifications  for  the 
position,  having  received  a  thorough  literary  and  theological  education  him- 
self and  been  pastor  of  our  largest  and  most  influential  churches  for  thirty 
years.  He  is  in  vigorous  health  and  enters  upon  his  new  work  with  enthusi- 
asm.    We  wish  him  and  the  institution  great  success." 

The  North  Carolina  Association  of  Colored  Teachers  has  formed  a 
Reading  Circle,  and  adopted  the  following  books  to  be  read : 

Prescribed  Course — First  Term. — (First  term  covers  the  first  half  of  the 
year,  the  second  term  the  second  half) — L  Swett's  Methods,  |1.00;  2.  Mc- 
Carthy's Short  History  of  Our  Own  Times,  25  cts.;  Guizot's  History  of  Civili- 
zation, 50  cents. 
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Second  Term. — 3.  Hewitt's  Pedagogy,  |1.25;  4.  Life  of  Franklin,  15  cents, 
or  De  LaFayette,  15  cents,  or  both. 

During  Whole  Year. — 5.  Gow's  Morals  and  Manners,  $1.25. 

Optional. — 6.  Jnles  Verne's  Around  the  VVorlil  in  Eighty  Days,  20  cents; 
7.  Macaiilay's  Biographical  Essays,  50  cents;  8.  The  New  York  School  Jonr- 
nal,  $2.50  per  year,  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  25  Clinton  Place,  New  York,  or  The 
New  England  School  Journal,  $2.50  per  year,  New  England  Pnblisiiing  Co., 
Boston,  and  The  North  Carolina  Teacher,  $1.00  per  year,  Alfred  Wil- 
liams &  Co.,  Kaleigh,  N.  C. 

First  Term. — (First  term  covers  the  firt^t  half  of  the  year,  the  second  term 
the  second  half.) — 9.  Tales  from  Shakespeare,  by  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb,  50 
cents. 

Second  Term. — "King  John,"  including  the  life  of  the  author,  40  cents. 

They  recommend  that  the  teachers  read  the  entire  course.  Prescribed  and 
O^itional. 

The  committee  begs  to  say  that  a  synopsis  of  each  book  read  during  the 
year  will  be  asked  for  at  every  succeeding  session  of  the  Association  for  exami- 
nation, criticism,  and  grading. 

The  books  may  be  ordered  of  Alfred  Williams  &  Co.,  Raleigh,  or  through 
the  Secretary  of  the  committee.  Professor  S.  G.  Atkins,  vSalisbury. 
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SIMPLY  ADDITION. 


"  Aritlimetic  in  former  days  said  'one  and  one  are  two," 
But  now  we  have  advanced  so  far  that  that  style  will  not  do  ; 
And  blushing  bride  and  happy  groom,  whose  lonely  lives  are  done, 
Say,  with  the  parson's  full  consent,  that  one  and  oue  are  one." 


Mr.  B.  D.  Barker,  Principal  of  Cana  Academy,  Davie  county,  was  married 
June  20th  to  Miss  Martha  L.  Johnson,  of  Chatham  county. 

Professor  E.  C.  Branson,  late  Principal  of  Wilson  Graded  School  (now  of 
Athens,  Georgia),  was  married  June 28  to  Miss  Ewing  Cannon,  of  Murfreesboro, 
Tennessee. 

Miss  Emma  Thompson,  of  Davidson  College,  was  married  July  6th,  to  Mr. 
R.  J.  StouCtH. 

Miss  Jennie  Faison,  late  of  Peace  Institute,  Raleigh,  was  married  July  l(3tb 
to  Dr.  W.  W.  Faison,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  the  Goldsboro  Insane  Asy- 
lum. 

Professor  Bryant  W.  Rat,  Principal  of  Leaksville  Practical  High  School, 
was  married  to  Miss  Helen  Betts,  Associate  Principal  of  said  school,  August 
17th. 

Miss  Ellen  W.  Parker  was  married  September  5th  to  Mr.  A.  T.  Stephens, 
of  Wake  county. 

Miss  Nora  King,  of  Wilson,  was  married  September  9th  to  Professor  Ed- 
ward E.  Brittain,  of  South  Carolina. 
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IN  MEMORISM. 


■"  Death  hath  made  no  breach 
la  love  and  sympathy,  in  hope  and  trust. 
No  outward  sign  or  sound  our  ears  can  reacli, 
But  there's  an  inward,  spiritual  speech 
That  greets  us  still,  though  mortal  tongue  be  dust. 
It  bids  us  do  the  work  that  they  laid  down — 
Take  up  the  song  where  they  broke  off  the  strain; 
So,  journeying  till  we  reach  the  heavenly  town. 
Where  are  laid  up  our  treasures  and  our  crown, 
And  our  lost,  loved  ones,  will  be  found  again." 


Mr.  Robert  H.  Lentz  died  at  Norwood,  Stanly  county,  June  11,  aged  28  years. 

LoFTiN,  son  of  Professor  M.  H.  Holt,  of  Oak  Ridge  Institute,  died  June  16, 
aged  two  years.     We  tender  our  sincerest  sympathy  to  the  afflicted  parents. 

Miss  Efpie  Harris  died  at  Henderson,  Vance  county,  June  26,  1886. 
Rev.  W.  G.  Richardson,  D.   D.,  who  was,  from  1866  to  1874,  Professor  of 
Languages  in  Davidson  College,  died  July  5. 

Colonel  Junius  B.  Wheeler,  a  brother  of  the  late  Colonel  John  H.  Wheeler, 
and  formerly  a  Professor  of  Engineering  at  West  Point  Military  Academy,  died 
at  Lenoir,  Caldwell  county,  July  15,  1886. 

Miss  Mamie  W.  Barrett,  Principal  of  Franklinton  Female  Seminary,  died  at 
Greensboro  July  22.  She  was  a  highly  accomplished  lady  and  much  beloved  by  a 
large  circle  of  friends. 

Miss  Eva  Cox,  a  teacher  in  the  Durham  Graded  School,  died  August  8th,  aged 
21  years.  This  excellent  lady  made  many  warm  friends  at  the  Teachers'  Assem- 
bly in  1884,  who  mourn  her  death  very  deeply. 

Rev.  Moses  Hopkins,  United  States  Minister  resident  and  Consul  General  to 
Liberia,  died  August  12.  At  the  time  of  his  appointment  he  was  Principal  of  the 
Colored  State  Normal  School  at  Franklinton. 

Rev.  J.  L.  Long,  a  teacher  in  the  Washington  Graded  School  of  Raleigh,  and 
a  very  promising  colored  man,  died  at  Franklinton,  August  26. 

Mrs.  Ewing  Cannon  Branson,  wife  of  Professor  Eugene  C.  Branson,  died  at 
Athens,  Georgia,  September  4.  Mrs.  Branson  had  been  married  not  quite  three 
months  when  her  death  occurred.  Her  afflicted  husband  has  the  tender  sympathy 
of  a  great  number  of  warm  friends. 

Mrs.  Miriam  Pickard  Cooper,  a  graduate  of  Peace  Institute,  and  for  many 
years  a  teacher  in  the  Raleigh  Graded  School,  died  at  Jacksonville,  Florida,  Sep- 
tember 19.     Good,  true,  gentle,  loving,  faithful, 

"  She  closed  her  eyes,  and  stood  in  peace 
Before  a  smiling  God." 
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NEW  BOOKS  OF  INTEREST  TO  TEACHERS. 


[Any  of  the  books  here  noticed  may  be  obtained  of  Messrs.  Alfred  Williams  &  Co., 
Raleigh,  N.  C,  at  publishers'  prices.] 


Quite  a  number  of  new  books  whieh  are  of  special  importance  and  value  to 
teachers  Lave  come  from  press  during  the  summer,  and  among  them  we  have  : 

Barnes'  New  National  Series  of  Penmanship,  complete  in  six  numbers. 
Price  $1.20  per  doz.,  net.  New  York:  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.  Elegant  in  style  and 
matter. 

Young  Folks'  Entertainments.  Price  25  cents,  and  Elocutionists'  An- 
nual, number  14.  Price  80  cents.  Philadelphia  :  National  School  of  Elocution 
and  Oratory. 

Practical  Recitations  for  Reception  Daj^s,  Holidays,  Poets'  Birthdays,  &c. 
By  Caroline  B.  LeRow.     Price  90  cents.     New  York  :  Clark  &  Maynard. 

Grammar  for  Common  Schools.  By  B.  F.  Tweed,  A.  M.  Price  30  cents. 
Childs'  Book  of  Health.  By  Albert  F.  Blaisdell,  M.  D.  Price  30  cents.  Bos- 
ton :  Lee  &  Shepard. 

Commercial  Arithmetic  for  Common  Schools.  By  W.  H.  Sadler  and  W. 
R.  Will.     Price  $1.50.     Baltimore  :  W.  H.  Sadler. 

Messrs.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  have  just  brought  out  Lectures  to 
Kindergartners,  by  Elizabeth  P.  Peabody.  Price  $1.00.  Studies  in  Gen- 
eral History,  Teachers' Manual.  By  Mary  D.  Sheldon.  Price  hO  cents.  Mod- 
ern Petrography.  By  George  H.  Williams.  Price  50  cents.  Habit  in  Edu- 
cation.    By  G.  Stanly  Hall,  Ph.  D.     Price  65  cents. 

Messrs.  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  publish  quite  a  list  of  excellent  books :  Six 
Weeks  Preparation  for  Reading  C^sar.  By  James  Morris  Wheton,  Ph. 
D.  Price  45  cents.  Rasselas,  for  Children.  Price  40  cents.  Plutarch's 
Lives,  for  Children.  Price  50  cents.  Advanced  First  Reader.  By  Miss 
H.  Stickney.  Price  35  cents.  Select  Orations  of  Cicero,  with  Vocabulary  ; 
Allen  &  Greenough  Latin  Series.  Price  $1.40.  Third  Music  Reader.  By  Luther 
Whiting  Mason.     Price  35  cents. 

Messrs.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.'s  (New  York)  list  of  new  books  is  especially 
attractive  :  Winchell's  Elementary  Lessons  in  Greek  Syntax  ;  Numbers 
Illustrated.  By  A.  J.  Rickoff  and  E.  C.  Davis.  Price  35  cents  ;  and  Numbers 
Applied,  by  same  authors.  Price  $1.25,  are  most  excellent  works.  This  house 
has  also  just  issued  Keep's  Greek  Lessons  ;  Selections  for  Written  Repro- 
duction, by  Edward  R.  Shaw ;  The  Jugurthine  War  of  Sallast,  with  Vocab- 
ulary, by  Charles  George  Herbermann,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.;  Teachers'  Handbook  of 
PsYCOLOGY,  by  James  Sully,  A.  M.;  A  History  of  Education,  by  T.  V.  N. 
Painter,  A.  M.  Price,  $1.50;  and  Astronomy  by  Observation.  By  Eliza  A. 
Bowen. 
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THE  LflUGH  IN  SCHOOL. 

Hold  013  for  n  moment,  teacher, 

You  had  better  ignore  the  rule 
Than  to  punish  the  little  urchin 

Who  has  just  laughed  out  in  school. 
Had  he  done  it  out  of  malice 

It  would  be  a  different  thing, 
But  he  could  no  more  help  it 

Thau  a  lark  can  help  to  sing, 

I  know  by  his  clouted  jacket, 

And  his  shoes  tied  with  a  cord, 
That  a  laugh  is  the  only  luxury 

Of  childhood  he  can  afford ; 
And  he  hasn't  much  time  left  him 

For  ev^en  that  trivial  joy ; 
For  he'll  have  to  earn  his  living 

While  he  is  yet  a  boy. 

Von  ask  why  I  defend  him? 

Well,  the  fact  is,  yesternight 
I  found  a  dog-eiired  primer 

That  I  used  when  but  a  mite, 
And,  in  imagination, 

As  I  turned  its  pages  o'er, 
I  saw  some  wonderful  pictures 

That  I  never  found  before. 
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I  saw  a  certain  urchin, 

(Called  Clarence  by  the  boys), 
Go  toddling  into  the  school-room. 

Making  his  share  of  noise; 
I  saw  him,  during  school  time, 

Play  pranks  upon  the  sly. 
With  the  rosy  little  Agnes, 

Till  she  laughed  as  she  would  die. 

I  think  we  all  are  better, 

When  we  grow  up  to  be  men, 
If  we  have  something  to  make  us 

Look  backward  now  and  then; 
And,  therefore,  I  insisted 

You  had  better  ignore  the  rule 
Than  punish  the  little  fellow 

Who  has  just  laughed  out  in  school, 

— Evening  Star. 


R  "MODEL"  RULE. 

"  A  disgusted  father  wrote  to  a  Philadelphia  jonrnal,  saying 
that  he  heard  his  little  girl  sobbing  over  a  rule  which  she  was 
trying  to  commit  to  memory,  in  the  following  words,  to-wit : 
'  Rule  for  short  division  rule  dash  one  write  the  divisor  at  the 
left  of  the  dividend,  semicolon,  begin  at  the  left  hand,  comma, 
and  divide  the  number  denoted  by  each  figure  of  the  dividend  ' 
by  the  divisor,  comma,  and  write  the  quotient  beneath,  period. 
Paragraph.  2.  If  there  is  a  remainder  after  any  division  comma, 
regard  it  as  prefixed  to  the  next  figure  comma  and  divide  as  be- 
fore period.  If  any  partial  dividend  is  less  than  the  divisor, 
comma,  prefix  it  to  the  next  figure,  comma,  and  write  a  cipher  in 
the  quotient,  period.'  After  reading  these  painfully  idiotic  para- 
graphs, the  amazed  parent  made  inquiry,  and  found  that  the 
pupils — children  under  ten — were  required  to  study  rules  in  this 
way,  in  order  that  they  might  be  able  to  write  them  out  and 
'point'  them,  not  correctly,  but  according  to  the  book," — iV.  Y. 
Tribune.     Comment  is  unnecessarv. 
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GENERAL  HISTORY. 

BY    MISS    MARY    R.    GOODLOE,    CHARLOTTE,    N.    C. 

"  Non  ignara  mali  mlseris  succurrere  disco,"  was  the  beautiful 
reply  of  the  Carthaginian  Queen  to  the  Trojan  hero,  who,  ship- 
wrecked and  weary,  broken  in  spirit  and  in  fortune,  had  been  cast 
upon  her  shores,  and  had  received  such  hospitality  as  prompted 
him  to  exclaim  aloud  in  the  enthusiasm  of  his  gratitude;  then 
her  reply, ''  Not  unacquainted  with  sorrow  herself,  she  had  learned 
to  help  the  unfortunate." 

It  is  not  to  arrogate  the  wisdom  or  the  importance  of  the  Car- 
thaginian Queen  if  I  venture  to  appropriate  this  fine  utterance 
of  hers,  nor  do  I  intend  to  place  these  distinguished  readers  in 
the  rank  of  the  fallen  and  fleeing  Trojans.  But,  a  long  and 
somewhat  varied  experience  in  school  work  has  taught  me  to  feel 
deeply  with  all  teachers  striving  to  find  the  right  paths,  and 
especially  do  I  sympathize  with  those  of  you  who  are  inexperi- 
enced; to  you,  chiefly,  do  I  address  my  remarks. 

First,  then,  I  urge  upon  you  not  only  the  careful  teaching  of 
history,  but  the  careful  and  continuous  study  of  it  yourselves. 
The  most  knowing  man  or  woman  will  have,  in  the  longest  life, 
much  to  learn,  and  the  wisest  and  best  much  to  improve.  This 
rule  holds  good,  undoubtedly,  with  regard  to  history.  At  thirty 
we  read  what  was  not  seen  in  the  same  book  at  twenty ;  at  forty, 
perhaps,  what  was  missed  at  thirty. 

Now  an  application  to  any  study  that  does  not  tend  to  make 
us  better  men  and  women — better  citizens — is,  at  best,  a  spacious 
and  laborious  sort  of  idleness,  and  the  knowledge  we  acquire  by 
it,  like  the  apples  of  Sodom,  will  vanish  at  the  touch. 

Since  the  study  of  history  is  so  warmly  commended  by  all  men 
of  thought  and  learning,  let  us  examine  into  some  of  the  I'easons 
assigned  by  them  for  giving  it  such  importance. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  the  most  comprehensive  of  all  the 
departments  of  knowledge,  for  it  embraces  all  the  others  in  its 
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sco|>e.  Whatever  man  has  accomplished  with  his  brain  or  with 
his  hand,  belongs  to  history  to  re(x)rd  and  preserv^e.  Printing- 
has  been  said  to  be  the  "Art  preservative  of  all  arts,"  bat  that 
transcendent  merit  belonged  to  history  bef<jre  printing  was 
thought  of. 

The  mathematician,  the  chemist,  the  lawyer,  the  philosopher, 
the  naturalist,  the  physician,  very  accomplished  in  the  specialty 
to  which  he  has  devoted  his  life,  may  yet  be  very  ignorant  of 
other  branches  of  knowledge,  and  of  the  world  he  lives  in ;  he 
may  be  narrow-minded  and  full  of  ignorant  prejudices,  while  the 
historian  must  have  some  acquaintance  with  each  of  these  depart- 
ments, and  he  surveys  mankind  under  every  variety  of  circum- 
stances, in  every  age  of  the  world. 

It  is  not  merely  that  he  has  made  himself  familiar  with  great 
names  and  great  events  of  the  past,  but  he  studies  the  laws  and 
the  institutions,  and  the  tendencies  of  nations  and  peoples — 
whether  they  are  making  progress  in  civiliztition  or  retrograding. 
It  is  not  enough  that  he  knows  and  can  tell  us  all  about  court 
scandals  and  intrigues,  and  about  successful  or  inglorious  wars, 
but  he  must  know  and  tell  about  their  inner  life:  what  men 
actually  were  in  different  ages  and  under  varying  circumstances, 
what  sort  of  houses  they  lived  in,  what  they  ate  and  drank,  what 
sort  of  clothes  they  wore,  and  what  they  paid  for  them.  All  this 
is  history,  for  nothing  more  surely  marks  the  progress  of  a  peo- 
ple than  advancement  in  domestic  comfort.  The  historian  gives 
special  attention  to  the  religions  of  mankind,  particularly  to  the 
Jewish  and  Cliristian  systems — and  allow  me  to  remind  you,  in 
passing,  that  there  is  among  us  a  woful  amount  of  igntvrancc  con- 
cerning the  religion  we  profess,  and  that  bigotry  and  intolerance — 
in  religion  as  in  politics — are  oftenest  found  exactly  proportioned 
to  ignorance. 

Dryden  said — Carlyle,  also,  said  in  effect  the  same  thing — that 
"All  history  is  the  precepts  of  moral  philosophy  teaching  by 
examples."  Lord  Bolingbrokc  went  farther  and  said:  "The 
school  of  example  is  the  world  and  the  masters  of  this  school 
are  History  and   Experience."      We  all  know  that  abstract  or 
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general  propositions,  tliongh  ever  so  true,  often  appear  obscure  or 
very  doubtful  to  us  until  illustrated  by  examples:  and  the  wisest 
and  best  lessons  in  favor  of  virtue  go  but  a  little  way  to  convince 
the  judgment  unless  enforced  by  the  same  means. 

But,  granting  the  great  importance  of  the  study,  let  us  discuss 
some  of  the  best  methods  of  teaching  it,  for  I  wish  to  be  as  prac- 
tical as  possible  and  to  aid  you  in  your  work  rather  than  enter- 
tain you. 

Then,  in  the  first  place,  this  great  study  should  be  commenced 
in  the  nursery;  but  since  parents  too  often  neglect  this  duty,  and 
teachers  cannot  be  held  responsible,  I  counsel  the  primary  teacher 
to  begin  her  instruction  in  it  at  once.  What  child  does  not  de- 
light in  stories?  Then,  why  not  true  stories  from  the  abundant 
romance  of  history,  as  well  as  fiction  and  fairy  tales?  How  they 
would  delight  in  hearing  about  Virginia  Dare,  as  she  lay  in  her 
mother's  arms,  on  the  wave-washed  sands  of  Roanoke  Island, 
stretching  her  innocent  eyes  at  the  red  savages  who  came  to  trade 
their  beads  and  corn  with  her  grandfather,  the  Governor — the 
only  little  white-faced  baby  then  in  all  this  wide  western  world. 
Or  tell  them  about  that  poor  boy  who  wandered  among  the  streets 
of  Philadelphia  one  afternoon,  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago, 
eating  the  dry  bread  bought  with  almost  his  last  penny,  while 
the  little  city-girl  laughed  at  his  odd  looks  and  w^ays;  and  how, 
when  he  had  grown  to  manhood,  that  same  little  girl  was  his 
proud  and  happy  wife,  and  heard  her  great  husband  eulogized  by 
the  most  distinguished  members  of  European  courts,  as  "not  only 
an  honor  to  American  people  but  an  ornament  to  human  nature," 
and  who,  at  his  death,  was  the  subject  of  one  of  the  grandest  and 
perhaps  the  most  felicitous  eulogy  ever  pronounced  upon  man — - 
"  Eripuit  coelo  fuhnen,  sceptrum  que  tyrannis.''^  The  life  of  the 
unfortunate  young  Prince  Arthur,  Geoffry's  sou,  will  thrill  little 
children  with  far  greater  interest,  if  reminded  of  its  being  true, 
than  "The  Babes  in  the  Wood";  and  they  will  abhor  the  black- 
hearted uncle  as  understandiugly  as  ever  child  did  "Ali-Baba" 
or  "Blue-Beard."  Tell  them  about  beautiful  Canterbury  Cathe- 
dral, and  the  great  brave  A'  Becket,  so  foully  murdered  within  its 
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sacred  walls;  and  Henry's  hair  shirt  of  penitence,  and  the  "many 
stripes  with  knotted  cords";  about  the  young  Richard,  subduing 
with  wonderful  tact  the  Wat  Tyler  Rebellion,  and  let  them  trace 
the  relationship  between  them  all ;  and  to  the  third  Richard,  who 
thundered  his  last  command  on  Bosworth's  bloody  field.  I  have 
yet  to  see  the  school-girl  who  does  not  delight  in  hearing  about 
the  great  Tudor  Queen  (heartless  tyrant  though  she  was),  and 
about  Leicester,  the  noble  earl,  and  Essex,  and  Raleigh,  and  those 
other  knightly  favorites  with  whom  she  chose  to  surround  herself, 
but  never  for  a  moment  trusted ;  and,  chief  of  all,  about  her  ill- 
starred  cousin,  the  beautiful  and  quick-witted  Mary  Stuart  (so 
sinning  and  so  sinned  against !)  I  would  never  fail  to  tell  them 
of  that  action  of  grace  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  that  is  to  this  day 
lauded  and  revered  among  all  the  English-speakiug  people  of  the 
earth. 

These  stories  and  many  another  from  the  lives  of  the  illustrious 
characters  around  whom  the  historic  interest  of  an  age  is  concen- 
trated, told  or  read  to  children,  will  be  good  seed  sown  in  good 
ground.  They  will  aid  in  developing  the  "historic  sense" — a 
consideration  far  more  important  than  the  acquisition  of  mere 
historical  knowledge. 

With  more  advancement,  the  school-books  must  be  brought  in, 
and  with  these  the  frequent  use  of  charts  will  be  found  valuable. 
They  have  been  pronounced  so  by  closer  and  wiser  students  than 
most  of  us  are.  You  may  be  familiar  with  them :  they  repre- 
sent time  flowing  like  a  river,  with  the  centuries  marked  o&  by 
lines,  between  which  ^reat  names  and  p'reat  events  are  set  down 
in  the  order  of  their  appearance  in  the  world.  These  charts  are 
particularly  valuable  for  remote  ages,  and  for  students  generally 
they  are  useful  for  more  recent  times. 

At  this  period  of  the  study  of  history  most  careful  considera- 
tion is  demanded,  and  most  delicate  treatment.  Put  into  a  pupil's 
hands  one  of  the  compeudiums  which  we  are  accustomed  to  see, 
excellent  though  some  of  them  are,  and  I  think  that  adopted  for 
use  by  our  Reading  Circle  is  one  of,  if  not  the  very  best,  I  have 
ever  seen.     Still,  without  the  hearty  sympathy  of  the  instructor, 
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without  his  continuous  and  ready  help  in  explanation,  without 
the  good  foundation  and  the  extraneous  aids  of  biographical  read- 
ings, we  shall  find  ourselves  dragging  through  that  most  unhope- 
ful and  unthankful  of  all  tasks,  hearing  the  lessons  of  pupils 
who  feel  no  interest  in  their  work,  or  who  have  no  ability  to  dis- 
cover the  significance  and  relation  of  events. 

Great  events,  the  results  of  a  long  train  of  circumstances,  can- 
not be  understood  without  explanation  ;  mere  recitations  will  not 
suffice — from  any  book  that  ever  was  printed.  Therefore,  the 
judicious  teacher  of  history  will  encourage  the  reading  of  such 
books  as  Scott's  Historical  Novels,  Abbott's  Biographical 
Sketches  and  similar  works  within  the  comprehension  of  every 
ordinary  pupil,  and  if  need  be,  bring  them  into  the  school-room. 
A  little  farther  on,  I  know  no  outside  reading  so  good  as  Shak- 
speare.  Hudson  says  he  has  done  more  to  diffuse  a  knowledge 
of  English  history  than  all  the  historians  put  together,  "our 
liveliest  and  best  impressions  of  Merrie  England  in  the  olden 
time  being  derived  from  his  pages."  I  quote  from  Hudson  : 
"That  he  makes  free  with  chronology,  we  all  know,  but  it  always 
seems  to  be  to  seek  for  something  better,  and  to  bring  together 
characters  so  knit  in  vital  harmony  as  to  be  better  understood 
than  if  presented  in  the  actual  order  of  time  and  space."  And 
again :  "  We  see  him  using  few  names  and  scant  materials,  and 
through  these  introducing  us  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  an 
entire  age  or  nation,  all  the  lines  and  features  of  its  life  and  action, 
its  piety,  chivalry,  wisdom,  policy,  wit  and  profligacy,  being 
gathered  up  and  wrought  out  in  fair  proportion  and  clear  expres- 
sion." The  same  may,  in  a  degree,  be  said  concerning  the  history 
of  other  countries  or  peoples.  I  have  seen  a  Latin  class  reading 
Csesar,  detesting  it,  dreading  the  recitation  hour,  plodding  through 
a  book  or  two  of  it,  as  one  of  the  necessary  evils  of  school  life  to 
be  endured  for  as  brief  a  season  as  possible,  and  doubtless  know- 
ing little  of  any  of  it,  when  the  book  was  finally  laid  aside. 

I  have  known  another  class,  reading  it  intelligently  and  with 
the  utmost  enjoyment,  commenting  on  the  character  and  customs 
of  the  Gauls  or  Britons,  discussing  the  wonderful  campaigns  of 
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"the  greatest  of  the  Romans,"  or  his  strength  and  wisdom.  The 
difference  in  these  two  classes  Avas  not  in  mental  calibre — in  that 
they  may  have  ranked  equally.  In  the  one  the  teacher  heard 
the  lesson;  in  the  otlier,  the  geography  and  history  of  the  coun- 
try and  people  were  taught.  Shakespeare's  play  of  Julius  Caesar 
occupied  the  half  hour  for  reading,  immediately  following  the 
Latin  houi',  and  by  sympathy  and  encouragement  of  the  teacher, 
Fronde's  Life  of  Qesar  was  read  at  home,  or  out  of  school  hours. 

The  study  of  history  should  be  made  to  link  in  and  round  out 
almost  all  other  studies,  but  especially  the  children's  geography. 
But  most  attention  should  fii'st  be  given  to  our  own  country's 
annals — to  State  history  first,  then  to  United  States  history,  then 
to  that  of  England,  from  which  country  we  derive  oiu'  language, 
our  laws,  our  religion  and  our  representative  systems  of  govern- 
ment. And  in  this,  I  would  give  special  attention  to  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth.  It  is  the  great  central  point  in  English 
history,  and  its  literature  is  the  most  remarkable  of  all,  the  most 
splendid  triumphs  of  our  tongue  having  been  achieved  in  her 
time  and  in  that  of  her  successor. 

Sir  Francis  Bacon,  Spencer,  Ben  Jonson,  Shakespeare  and 
other  great  thinkers  and  writers  illusti-ated  the  age  of  Elizabeth, 
while  the  political  importance  of  the  next  will  take  rank  with  it. 
The  great  issues  involved  in  Puritanism  began  to  take  definite 
form  at  this  time. 

The  first  English  settlement  in  America  was  attempted  at  Roan- 
oke Island,  in  Elizabeth's  reign,  while  those  of  Jamestown  and 
Plymouth  were  made  under  James  I.  and  Charles  I.,  so  that  the 
era  of  Elizabeth,  James  and  Charles  I.  is  most  intimately  con- 
nected with  our  own  country. 

Next  to  Great  Britain,  and  Ireland,  of  course,  we  need  to  know 
the  liistoi-y  of  Germany,  because  our  English  ancestors  were 
originally  German,  though  we  are,  perhaps,  more  prone  to  read 
French  literature  t]ian  German.  In  a  word,  we  need  to  know 
more  of  every  part  of  modern  Europe  than  of  ancient,  because 
that  is  dead  and  buried  and  can  wait.  After  Europe  comes  Asia, 
and  other  more  remote  parts  of  the  world,  though  all  should  be 
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learned.  Indeed,  Max  Mnller  ha.s  of  late  years  been  demonstrat- 
ini>;  to  us  in  hi.s  deliglitfnl  Indian  books,  that  unless  we  know  all 
about  the  dark  dwellers  on  the  Ganges  and  the  Indus,  we  lose  an 
essential  element  in  a  liberal  or  an  historical  education.  He  says, 
"The  ancient  inhabitants  of  India  are  not  our  intellectual  ances- 
tors in  the  same  direct  way  that  Jews,  Greeks,  Romans  and  Sax- 
ons are,  but  they  represent,  nevertheless,  a  collateral  branch  of 
that  family  to  which  we  belong-  by  language — that  is  by  thought 
— and  their  historical  records  extend,  in  some  respects,  so  far  be- 
yond all  other  records,  and  have  been  preserved  to  us  in  such 
perfect  and  such  legible  documents,  that  we  can  learn  from  them 
lessons  that  we  can  learn  nowhere  else,  and  supply  missing  links 
in  our  intellectual  ancestrv  far  more  important  than  that  missing 
link  (which  we  can  well  afford  to  miss) — the  link  between  ape 
and  man." 

After  such  study  as  this,  however,  savoring  of  romance,  as  it 
does,  and  after  reading  of  Marathon,  of  Therraopylse,  of  Hast- 
ings and  Creassy  and  Agincourt,  the  student  will  doubtless  feel  a 
distaste  for  the  history  of  our  own  country.  The  events  of  our 
Revolution  and  of  the  War  of  1812  will  appear  insignificant  in 
comparison.  But  when  we  come  to  reflect  on  the  great  conse- 
quences following  Yorktown  and  jSTew  Orleans,  greater  than  any 
battle  of  Alexander,  or  Hannibal,  or  Csesar,  we  change  our  esti- 
mate, and  we  have  a  keener  relish  for  the  incidents  and  a  higher 
appreciation  of  the  men  engaged  in  defending  the  rights  of  man- 
kind. 

Biography  is,,  as  was  before  said,  a  charming  offshoot  of  his- 
tory and  an  efficient  coadjutor  in  the  study;  but  much  care 
should  be  used  in  discriminating  and  training  the  pupil  to  dis- 
criminate between  true  greatness  and  that  which  the  world  is 
prone  to  regard  as  greatness.  Great  conquerors,  or,  in  other 
words,  great  destroyers  of  mankind,  have  been  almost  universally 
regarded  as  the  greatest  men.  Caesar,  for  instance,  has  always 
been  voted  one  of  the  greatest  men  that  has  ever  appeared  in  the 
world.  He  conquered  Gaul  and  Britain  and  other  barbarous 
countries,  and,  retui'ning  home,  made  himself  master  of  Rome 
2 
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and  of  the  Empire.  He  was  peerless  as  a  soldier,  he  was  a  force- 
ful orator,  he  wrote  strong,  clear  Latin,  and,  undoubtedly,  he  was 
a  great  and  wonderful  man  in  his  day.  But  what  is  he  now? 
Literally  nothing  but  his  great  name.     Shakespeare  says : 

"  Imperial  Csesar,  dead  and  turued  to  cla}-, 
May  stop  a  hole  to  keep  the  wind  awaj-." 

And  his  achievements  are  of  as  little  consequence  now  as  his 
body. 

Now  turn  to  another  name — to  that  of  St.  Paul,  \\'ho  lived 
within  the  century  in  which  Ctesar  flourished.  Though  gifted 
with  great  intellect,  and  having  much  learning  for  the  age,  he 
was  considered  an  insignificant  person  by  the  great  men  at  Rome, 
so  much  so  that  a  Roman  pro-consul,  a  sort  of  deputy  governor 
of  Corinth,  cast  him  out  of  court  along  with  his  Jewish  persecu- 
tors, as  unworthy  of  his  notice,  tiieir  quarrel  being,  as  he  con- 
sidered it,  merely  a  question  of  their  superstition.  But  how  do 
Csesar  and  St.  Paul  stand  before  the  world  now?  Csesar  ruled 
Rome  for  a  generation,  and  his  successors  in  his  name  for  three 
or  four  hundred  years  longer;  and  then,  indeed,  long  before  then, 
all  that  he  accomplished  had  disappeared  from  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

How  different  has  been  St.  Paul's  career !  Venerated  to-day 
through  two  continents,  great  temples  dedicated  to  his  memory  in 
all  the  civilized  world,  his  name  a  household  word,  and  his  writ- 
ings regarded  as  the  law !  His  fame  rose  as  Caesar's  fell,  and, 
after  eighteen  centuries,  it  continues  to  flourish  and  extend  its 
influence. 

Who,  then,  was  the  great  man,  the  Conquerer  of  the  world, 
or  the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles? 

So,  in  all  our  historic  study,  let  us  strive  to  find  the  truth,  and 
let  us  get  not  naked  facts,  for  they,  without  the  causes  that  pro- 
duced them  and  the  circumstances  that  accompanied  theiu,  will 
not  enable  us  to  make  a  true  judgment.  Naked  facts  cannot 
properly  instruct  posterity  by  the  example  of  former  ages,  nor 
through  them  can  w^e  get  at  that  great — aye,  that  beautiful  desid- 
eratum of  a  liberal  education,  the  brotherhood  of  humanity.     It 
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is  not  enough  to  know  that  the  Jews  came  in  contact  with  the 
teachings  of  Zoroaster.  Examination  and  study  demonstrate  to 
us  that  it  seems  necessary  for  them  to  have  done  so.  It  is  not 
enough  to  know  that  the  Persian  hosts  of  Xerxes  lay  scattered 
and  dead  around  the  rugged  rocks  and  sandy  shores  of  Salamis. 
We  must  reflect  tliat  if  they  had  been  victorious,  the  tide  of 
Oriental  invasion  would  have  swept  on,  losing  the  classic  penin- 
sula to  civilization  and  to  Christianity. 

Naked  facts  are  good  in  their  way,  but  they  are  only  dry  bones 
until  the  genius  of  history  has  breathed  upon  them.  Then,  from 
the  enlightened  stand-point  of  the  real  student,  each  essential  fact 
is  seen  to  drop  into  its  place,  and  behold  !  a  fair,  beautiful  Mosaic 
is  presented,  the  handiwork  of  Almiglity  God  in  history !  How 
surely,  then,  do  we  get  at  the  brotherhood  of  humanity.  How 
surelv  do  we  find  that  all  things  work  too-ether  for  our  Pood. 
The  Jews  were  the  despised  people,  yet  the  monotheism  which 
they  developed  was  the  solvent  that  broke  forever  the  coherency 
of  mythology  or  polytheism.  Were  not  the  Magi,  the  wise  men 
of  the  East,  among  the  first  to  visit  Bethlehem?  And  history 
teaches  us  that  upon  the  table-lands  of  Asia,  the  plains  of  India, 
the  hills  of  Greece,  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  men  had  long  been 
moving  onward  under  some  impulse — a  divine  instinct,  perhaps 
— to  be  ready  for  Christ. 

It  is  a  characteristic  of  history  that  it  becomes  more  and  more 
attractive  as  we  make  progress  in  it.  All  history  is  connected. 
When  we  learn  a  part,  we  find  it  related  to  other  parts,  and  we 
naturally  desire  to  pursue  our  enquiries  further.  In  learning  the 
history  of  our  own  country  we  find  ourselves  learning  also  much 
of  England.  In  studying  our  representative  systems  of  govern- 
ment, we  find  that  though  our  forefathei'S  revolted  against  Great 
Britain,  they  adopted  her  constitution  and  laws.  England  has 
her  House  of  Commons,  we  our  Houses  of  Representatives ;  she 
her  House  of  Lords,  we  our  Senates.  She  has  her  hereditary 
executive,  with  limited  powers;  we  our  elective  executive,  with 
prescribed  duties.  And  our  constitutions,  State  and  Federal,  are 
but  crystallizations  of  English  precedents  established  by  them  in 
time  of  revolution  or  great  political  agitation. 
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Again,  the  study  of  English  Iiistory  brings  us  into  intimate 
relations  with  all  European  nations,  taking  us  back  to  the  time 
when  they  were  provinces  of  Rome,  or  outlying  barl)arous 
reo-ions:  introduces  us  to  the  crusades,  that  wonderful  and  fas- 
cinating  era,  in  which  all  Europe  was  seized  with  the  chivalrous 
and  romantic  thought  of  rescuing  the  Holy  Sepulchre  from  the 
followers  of  Mahomet.  To  know  Europe  is  to  know  almost  all 
that  is  to  be  known  of  Asia,  Africa  and  the  isles  of  the  sea. 

The  progress  of  civilization  is  now  bringing  all  nations  into 
still  more  intimate  relations.  Steam,  with  its  giant  might,  on 
sea  and  land,  and  the  chained  lightning,  employed  in  the  trans- 
mission of  thought,  are  annihilating  space  and  anticipating 
events,  and  that  greatest  of  all  events.  Already,  although  the 
aggregate  population  of  the  Christian  world  is  only  about  one- 
third  that  of  the  human  race,  that  one-third  dominates  the  other 
two-thirds.  Great  Britain,  with  her  thirty-five  millions  of  dis- 
cordant subjects,  rules  two  hundred  millions  of  Buddhists  and 
Brahmins  in  India.  The  Turkish  population  of  forty  or  more 
millions  of  Mahommedans  are  now,  and  for  the  better  part  of 
half  a  century  past  have  been,  biit  nominally  independent,- and 
that,  as  we  all  know,  owing  to  the  rivalries  and  jealousies  of  the 
five  great  powers  of  Eui'ope,  any  one  of  which  might  overrun 
and  conquer  her  dominions.  And  the  Chinese  Empire,  vast  as 
it  is,  maintains  a  sort  of  qualified  independence  only,  in  virtue 
of  these  same  rivalries. 

It  would  be  presumptuous  to  attempt  to  indicate  the  time  when 
the  law  of  Christ  will  dominate  all  human  hearts,  but  it  is,  I 
believe,  safe  to  predict  that  not  a  century  will  have  passed  away 
— I  might  almost  say  half  a  century — before  the  Christian  pow- 
ers shall  govern  the  earth  and  give  law  to  mankind.  And  then 
may  we  not  hope  that  the  auspicious  era  is  near  at  hand  when 

"  No  more  sball  nation  against  nation  rise, 
Nor  ardent  warriors,  with  hateful  ejes. 
Nor  fields  with  gleaming-  steel  be  covered  o'er. 
The  brazen  trumpet  kindle  rage  no  more. 
But  useless  lances  into  scythes  shall  bend. 
And  the  broad  falchion  in  a  ploughshare  end. 


I 
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Rise,  crowned  with  light,  imperial  Salem,  rise  I 

Exalt  thy  towering  head  aud  lift  thine  eyes  ! 

See  a  long  race,  thy  spacious  courts  adorn  ; 

See  future  sons  and  daughters  yet  unborn, 

In  crowding  ranl^s,  on  every  side  arise, 

Demanding  life,  impatient  for  the  skies  I 

See  barbarous  nations  at  thy  gates  attend — 

Walk  in  thy  light  and  in  thy  temple  bend  ! 

See  thy  bright  altars  thronged  with  prostrate  kings. 

And  heaped  with  products  of  Labaan  Springs  ! 

******** 

The  Light  himself  shall  shine 
Revealed,  and  God's  eternal  day  be  thine." 


R  POEM  WITHOUT  M  E. 

John  Knox  was  a  man  of  wondrous  miVht, 
And  his  words  ran  high  and  shrill, 

For  bold  and  stout  was  his  spirit  bright, 
And  strong  was  his  stalwart  will. 

Kings  sought  in  vain  his  mind  to  chain, 
And  that  giant  brain  to  control, 

But  naught  on  plain  or  stormy  main 
Could  daunt  that  mighty  soul. 

John  would  sit  and  sigh  till  morning  cold 

Its  shining  lamps  put  out, 
For  thoughts  untold  on  his  mind  laid  hold, 

And  brought  but  pain  and  doubt. 

But  light  at  last  on  his  soul  was  cast, 

Away  sank  pain  and  sorrow, 
His  soul  is  gay  in  a  fair  to-day, 

And  looks  for  a  bright  to-morrow. 


Punishment  should  be  like  the  old  lady's  spice  in  the  pickles, 
"according  to  taste." — C.  B.  Thomas. 
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[For  The  North  Carolina  Teacher.] 

R  STUDY  m  SHSKESPESRE-HSMLET. 

BY    REV.    J.    M.    ATKINSON,    D.    ».,    RALEIGH,    N.    C. 

The  views  of  the  most  eminent  critics  in  regard  to  the  charac- 
ter of  Hamlet  have  been  singularly  discrepant  and  various. 
Coleridge,  who  had  profound  insight  into  the  springs  of  human 
action,  and  to  whom  Shakespeare  seemed  like  a  clear  mirror  to 
reflect  the  universe  of  thought,  of  feeling  and  of  being,  in  the 
summing  up  of  his  subtle  disquisition  on  Hamlet,  says: 

"He  mistakes  the  seeing  of  his  chains  for  the  breaking  of 
them,  delays  action  till  action  is  of  no  use,  and  dies  the  victim  of 
mere  circumstance  and  accident." 

The  chief  difficulty  in  the  interpretation  of  the  character  of 
Hamlet  arises  from  the  affluent  and,  perhaps,  over-meditative 
element  of  his  mind.  Coleridge  often  applies  the  epithet 
"myriad-minded"  to  Shakespeare.  Hamlet,  in  the  many-sided- 
ness of  his  character,  is  a  signal  vindication  of  the  "  myriad- 
mindedness"  of  Shakespeare.  The  key  to  all  he  is  and  all  he 
does  is  given  in  the  celebrated  soliloquy, 

"Thus  conscience  does  make  cowards  of  us  all. 

"And  thus  tlie  native  hue  of  resolution  is  sicklied  o'er  with  the 
pale  cast  of  thought,  and  enterprises  of  great  pith  and  moment, 
with  this  regard,  their  currents  turn  awry,  and  lose  the  name  of 
action." 

Macaulay  says  of  Halifax  that  he  found  it  difficult  to  arrive 
at  a  definite  conclusion,  because  his  fertile  and  ingenious  under- 
standing suggested  so  many  conflicting  considerations  on  both 
sides  of  every  question,  and  so  he  became  the  type  and  Prince  of 
Trimmers,  because  he  could  divine  and  appreciate  everything 
which  could  be  said  for  or  against  any  given  plan  of  action. 

Schlegel,  in  his  lectures  on  dramatic  literature,  says  of  the 
character  of  Hamlet : 

"This  enigmatical  work  resembles  those  irrational  equations 
in  which  a  fraction  of  unknown  magnitude  always  remains,  that 
will  in  no  manner  admit  of  solution." 
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Goethe,  scarcely  less  celebrated  as  a  critic  than  as  a  poet,  with 
something  of  the  compreiiensive  view  and  creative  faculty  of 
Shakespeare,  and  in  addition  thereto,  all  modern  culture  in 
science,  literature  and  art,  gives  us  a  very  ingenious  analysis  of 
the  character  of  Hamlet  in  the  Wilhelra  Meister,  a  work  which 
is  itself  a  very  storehouse  of  acute  observations  on  life  and  liter- 
ature. He  seems  to  think  that  Hamlet's  mind  ''o'erinformed  its 
tenement  of  olay";  that  it  was  too  intense  and  powerful  for  his 
organization.  The  passage  is  too  beautiful  and  of  too  much 
independent  value  to  be  omitted,  whatever  we  may  thiuk  of  the 
theory  he  has  given.  "  To  me  it  is  clear  that  Shakespeare  meaut, 
in  the  present  case,  to  represent  the  effects  of  a  great  action  laid 
upon  a  soul  unfit  tor  the  perlbrmance  of  it.  In  this  view,  the 
whole  piece  seems  to  me  to  be  composed.  An  oak-tree  is  planted 
in  a  costly  jar,  which  should  have  borne  only  pleasant  flowers  in 
its  bosom ;  the  roots  exposed,  the  jar  is  shivered !  A  lovely, 
pure,  noble,  and  most  moral  nature,  without  the  strength  of 
nerve  which  forms  a  hero,  sinks  beneath  a  burden  which  it  can- 
not bear  and  must  not  cast  away.  Ail  duties  are  holy  for  him, 
the  present  is  too  hard.  Impossibilities  have  been  required  of 
him ;  not  in  themselves  impossibilities,  but  such  for  him.  He 
winds  and  turns,  and  torments  himself;  he  advances  and  recoils; 
is  ever  put  in  mind,  ever  puts  himself  in  mind;  at  last  does  all 
but  lose  his  purpose  from  his  thoughts,  yet  still  without  recover- 
ing his  peace  of  mind." 

This  view  seems  to  me  to  approximate  the  truth,  but  not  to 
embody  and  express  the  very  truth  itself.  Hamlet's  infirmity 
is  in  no  sense  and  in  no  measure  physical,  but  spiritual;  not  of 
the  body,  but  the  mind.  He  is  a  young  man,  in  the  first  flush 
of  early  manhood,  lately  from  the  University;  spirited,  active, 
enterprising,  brave,  and  would  have  confronted  any  common 
foe  or  encountered  any  peril  which  was  a  peril  merely  to  life 
and  limb  with  high  and  dauntless  courage.  In  spirit  and  tem- 
per he  was  of  heroic  mould.  So  far  from  dreading  death  in 
any  cause  which  touched  his  conscience  or  his  honor,  he  was 
strongly  tempted  to  rush  upon  it  unbidden.     The  hesitation  he 
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feels  and  evinces  might  have  been  unknown  to  a  man  of  much 
less  nerve,  who  had  less  sensibility  of  heart  and  less  acute  sense 
of  honor  and  conscience.  Hamlet  is  keenly  alive  to  tiie  sensi- 
bilities of  nature  and  to  all  the  native  instincts  which  would 
impel  him  to  avenge  on  his  unnatural  uncle  the  death  of  his 
father  and  the  dishonor  of  his  mother.  He  felt  that  whatever 
the  event  and  whatever  his  own  action,  his  life  was  a  wreck  and 
his  happiness  in  this  world  gone  forever.  He  was-conscious,  too, 
of  all  the  wild  thoughts  within  him;  the  warring  and  tumultu- 
ous emotions,  the  strong  tendeiicy  to  atheistic  imaginations  and 
diabolic  suggestions  natural  to  any  man  in  circumstances  like  his 
— his  mind  overheated,  his  brain  in  a  whirl,  his  whole  soul  in 
fierce  commotion,  as  if  shaken  by  an  earthquake !  Might  he  not 
be  misled  by  the  ghostly  injunction?  Might  it  not  proceed  from 
a  spirit  in  hell  rather  than  from  an  angel  of  light,  or  the  spirit 
of  his  right-hearted  and  noble-minded  father  laying  upon  him  a 
pious  injunction — a  sacred  duty?  He  felt  how  horrible  a  neces- 
sity was  imposed  upon  him  M'hen  called  to  take  the  life  of  his 
father's  brother  and  his  mother's  husband,  a  dread  necessity 
hardly  ecj nailed  by  anything  in  the  Attic  Tragedy!  Here  was 
one  ground,  and  ample  ground,  of  sore,  internal  conflict,  tend- 
ing to  apparent  vvcakness,  exhibiting  itself  in  the  form  of  cow- 
ardly inaction.  On  the  one  side  there  was  what  seemed  to  him 
a  voice  from  the  invisible  world  by  his  father's  ghost,  calling  him 
to  avenge  his  father's  wrongs ;  on  the  other,  there  was  the  rea- 
sonable, even  the  religious  doubt  whether  such  a  voice  conld  be 
the  voice  of  God,  who  had  said,  "Thou  shalt  do  no  murder.". 
Might  he  not  misinterpret  the  author  and  spirit  of  what  he  had 
seen  and  heard  and  fatally  mistake  the  voice  of  Satan,  the  first 
murderer,  falling  in  with  the  tone  and  tendency  of  his  own  per- 
turbed and  vinciictive  temper  for  a  voice  from  lieaven  ? 


Dost  thou  love  life?     Then  do  not  squander  time,  for  that's 
the  stuff  life  is  made  of. — Franklin. 
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CHORUS-SINGING  IND  CHORIL  SOCIETIES. 

DR.    AUGUSTE    KURSTEINER,    MUSICAL    DIRECTOR,  ST.    MARY's,  RALEIGH,  N.  C. 

I. 

Thoughtless  persons  have  often  stigmatized  music  as  a  fashion- 
able art,  and  musicians  can  certainly  have  no  reason  to  be  proud 
of  this  title,  as  it  contains  but  a  small  part  of  the  real  truth,  and, 
indeed,  a  very  strong  admixture  of  scorn.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  a  part  of  the  enthusiasm  with  which  mu.sical  productions  in 
concert-room  and  parlor  are  wont  to  be  received  is  based  on  mis- 
taken notions  of  sentiment,  and  that  much  of  the  time  and  enei'gy 
spent  on  musical  training  would  bring  forth  better  and  more  last- 
ing results  if  the  same  efforts  had  been  directed  in  other  channels 
of  education.  Yet  music  cannot  for  a  moment  be  considered  a 
mere  whim  of  fashion,  judging  from  the  fact  that  it  has  ever 
ruled  the  popular  heart,  swayed  the  masses  by  its  magic  power, 
and,  even  in  the  last  decades  of  this  century,  occupies  the  most 
prominent  position  among  all  the  arts. 

Music  owes  its  good  fortune  to  its  comely,  insinuating  ways, 
and  also  to  the  fact  that  an  inclination  to  art,  which  is  inborn  in 
all  human  nature,  can  be  easiest  satisfied  in  a  musical  way.  The 
thought  that  every  human  being  cannot  be,  but  ought  to  be,  a 
poet,  and  that  every  human  being  can  become  "somewhat"  of  a 
musician,  is  true.  The  individual  who  wishes,  by  jDcncil,  brush, 
chisel  or  square,  to  create  even  a  small,  and,  may  be,  insignificant 
product,  had  to  spend  much  time  and  effort  for  that  purpose,  but 
any  one,  even  when  not  very  gifted,  can,  as  he  goes  along  in  life, 
learn  how  to  sing  a  little,  so  as  to  chime  in  with  others  of  like 
inclination,  when  the  inspiring  thoughts  of  the  great  masters  of 
music,  swelling  in  grand  choruses,  thrill  the  listening  throng.  So 
the  barriers  which  separate  the  laymen  from  the  priests  who  wor- 
ship at  the  shrine  of  music  were  never  so  effectually  closed  as 
those  which  encircled  the  other  arts.     On  the  contrary,  the  gen- 
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era!  public  has  evei'  stood  in  close  relations  with  the  development 
of  music,  and  has  influenced  its  progress  mateinally. 

We  owe  to  the  early  mediaeval  ages  the  preservation  of  instru- 
mental and  secular  music,  and  from  that  epoch  onward  the  popu- 
lar voice  could  not  be  silenced  in  asserting  its  prerogative  to  reject 
the  musical  eiforts  of  those  who  were  not  able  to  satisfy  the 
popular  ear  with  their  harmonies,  to  correct  those  who  did  not 
seem  to  keep  pace  with  the  rapid  strides  of  musical  progress,  and 
to  reward  those  who  succeeded  in  reaching  the  popular  heart  with 
their  masterly  compositions. 

The  multitude  of  the  devotees  to  music  have  shown  for  ag-es 
their  love  for  the  divine  art,  especially  by  their  eager  participa- 
tion in  chorus  singing.  This  branch  of  musical  science  is  not 
restricted,  however,  upon  highly  artistic  and  highly  cultured 
nations  and  individuals  only;  we  find  it  even  among  savage 
tribes  in  a  crude  form.  Its  power  consists  in  its  being  the  form 
by  which  many  can  give  simultaneous  expressions  to  an  artistic 
musical  thought,  and  its  influence  has  made  itself  felt  in  so  high 
a  degree  that  it  resistlessly  penetrates  into  the  innermost  life  of 
the  people  and  ennobles  its  endeavors.  The  saying,  "  Pleasure 
shared  is  double  the  pleasure;  sorrow  shared  is  half  the  sorrow," 
has  at  all  times  proved  to  be  a  correct  maxim,  but  its  truth 
appears  to  increase  in  tenfold  power,  when  hearts,  stimulated  by 
the  same  noble  cause,  pour  forth  their  songs  in  a  mighty  chorus. 

We  claim  chorus-singing  to  be  one  of  the  oldest  branches  of 
musical  art,  and,  antiquity  not  excluded,  it  has  been  considered 
as  one  of  the  most  important  levers,  not  only  in  musical,  but 
even  in  general  education.  Among  the  ancient  Greeks  a  be- 
ginning in  it  was  made  by  devolving  upon  a  certain  class  of 
persons  the  burden  of  chorus-singing.  As  it  demanded  practice 
and  experience  the  choristers  had  to  be,  for  at  least  half  a  year, 
at  the  beck  and  call  of  the  poet  or  dramatist  who  drilled  them 
in  their  task.  It  is  not  a  part  of  our  essay  to  discuss  the  history 
of  Greek  tragedy,  but  it  is  the  firm  opinion  of  dramatic  histo- 
rians that  it  developed  itself  from  chorus-singing,  and,  although 
we  have  no  detailed  description  of  the  manner  in  which  Greek 
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choral  music  was  conducted,  we  can  unhesitatingly  affirm  that 
there  were  epochs  in  the  public  life  of  Greece,  where  music  and 
song-  were  a  predominant  feature  in  the  exercises,  quite  in  con- 
trast to  the  ancient  Romans,  who  treated  music,  barring  the 
clanging  of  war-like  armor,  ever  quite  coolly,  believing  it  to  be 
a  part  of  the  tasks  of  freedmen  and  slaves. 

There  is,  however,  one  nation  in  antiquity — the  old  Hebrews 
— of  wliose  chorus-singing  we  have  authentic  proof,  and,  although 
the  reports  describe  mainly  the  external  paraphernalia  of  chorus- 
singers,  yet  we  learn  that  nuisic  exercised  a  positive  influence  in 
matters  of  State  and  family  among  the  ancient  Jews.  If  we 
could  judge  from  musical  manuscripts  to  what  degree  of  per- 
fection musical  composition  among  the  Hebrews  w^as  carried, 
knowing  at  the  same  time  to  a  certainty  how^  popular  an  art  music 
was  among  that  people,  we  doubtlessly  would  have  to  yield  to  the 
ancient  Hebrews  the  tribute  of  having  been  the  most  musical 
people  who  ever  lived  on  the  earth.  None  of  the  most  cele- 
brated musical  countries — not  Italy  of  the  past  centuries,  not 
Bohemia  of  the  past  decades,  not  Germany,  Switzerland,  or 
France  of  to-day — show  musical  art  so  generally  and  success- 
fully cultured  throughout  all  the  strata  of  the  people  as  does  yon- 
der old  Judea.  Music  there  was  a  household  w^ord ;  every  per- 
son was  as  well  versed  in  it  as  we  are  iii  reading  and  writing;  the 
women  played  on  instruments,  and  the  great  national  feast-days 
were  distinguished  by  the  performances  of  "female  orchestras." 

Miriam,  the  prophetess,  Aaron's  sister,  went  forth  with  a 
cymbal,  and  all  the  women  followed  her  with  cymbals  and  tim- 
brels. Jephtha's  daughter  met  her  victorious  father,  in  company 
with  her  maidens,  playing  on  cymbals  and  all  sorts  of  instru- 
ments. When  Saul  and  David  returned,  flushed  with  victory, 
from  the  battle  with  the  Philistines,  the  women  of  all  the  towns 
of  Israel  met  King  Saul  with  cymbals,  timbrels,  trumpets  and 
instruments  of  all  kind,  sang  antiphonally  and  played,  saying: 
"Saul  has  slain  a  thousand,  but  David  ten  thousand."  It  is 
said,  when  the  Jews  returned  out  of  their  captivity  from  Baby- 
lon,   they,    in    addition    to    man-servants    and    maid-servants, 
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brought  singers — male  and  female — to  the  number  of  two 
hundred  and  forty-five.  The  singers  led  the  van;  then  fol- 
lowed the  maidens,  composing  an  orchestra  nimibering  many 
instruments.  The  importance  of  this  art  of  singing  and  play- 
ing on  different  instruments  reached  its  climax  in  the  time 
of  David,  a  prince,  who  himself  was  a  master  in  the  art  of 
music,  wdio  composed  new  melodies  and  invented  new  instru- 
ments, and,  seated  on  his  throne,  was  yet  a  more  devoted 
follower  of  the  art  than  when,  as  a  shepherd,  he  watched  his 
father's  flocks.  His  reign  is  important  in  the  history  of  chorus- 
singing,  because  he  instituted  a  separate  order  of  singers;  he  con- 
fided to  the  members  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  who  of  old  had  been 
distinguished  for  their  predilection  in  music,  the  entire  charge  of 
the  musical  exercises  in  the  temple  and  at  the  sacrifices.  Levites, 
from  their  twentieth  to  their  fiftieth  year,  were  the  official  singers. 
They  were  separated  into  twenty-four  divisions,  whereof  each  had 
its  own  musical  director  and  its  particular  domicil.  They  left 
their  place  of  residence  in  a  body  when  the  time  arrived  for  the 
performance  of  their  official  duties  in  the  temple  or  at  sacrifices. 

The  Levites  had  their  peculiar  dress,  they  received  certain  titles, 
and  their  rank  was  established  with  minute  care.  The  entire 
Levitical  chorus  was  present  only  in  a  body  at  the  chief  national 
feasts,  and,  we  read,  that  on  such  occasions,  during  the  reign  of 
David,  it  numbered  over  4,000  members.  But,  besides  the 
Levites,  the  general  public  participated  in  singing  during  wor- 
ship; men,  women  and  children  shouted  the  praise  of  Jehovah. 

If  we  can  believe  the  reports,  Solomon  surpassed  his  father  in 
creating  volumes  of  sound,  when  he  ordered  the  manufacture  of 
40,000  harps  and  200,000  silver  trumpets  foi-  the  service  in  the 
new  temple.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  the  choruses,  con- 
sisting of  such  large  and  almost  uuM'ieldy  numbers,  separated 
themselves  into  several  large  divisions  and  sang  "against"  each 
other.  Indeed,  the  Hebrews  were  the  first  who  introduced  an- 
tiphonal  singing  into  divine  service.  First,  a  certain  number  of 
chosen  singers  would  answer  their  precentor;  then  men  and 
NVomen  would  stand  off  separately  and  sing  antiphonally ;  then 
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mixed  choruses  would  do  the  same.  After  having  made  as  many 
changes  in  their  positions  as  the  composer  of  the  chorus  demanded, 
or  as  the  occasion  required,  the  singers  would  then  mix  themselves 
up  into  one  grand  chorus  in  imitation  of  their  ancestors,  at  the 
Red  Sea,  where  men  and  women,  seized  by  the  same  inspiration, 
thanked  their  deliverer,  Jehovah,  in  one  great  chorus,  Moses  lead- 
ing the  chorus  of  the  men ;  Miriam  the  chorus  of  the  women. 
This  antiphonal  singing  corresponded  to  the  general  antithetical 
character  of  Hebrew  poetry,  and  therefore  it  restricted  itself  not 
merely  to  the  Psalms.  It  outlived  the  political  existence  of  the 
Jews  and  the  magnificence  of  the  temple  service.  When,  after 
many  years,  the  Jews,  exiled  from  their  country,  celebrated  their 
love-feasts,  they  closed  them  according  to  their  fathers'  custom,  by 
a  musical  ovation.  The  persons  present  at  the  feast  arranged 
themselves  into  two  choruses — male  and  female — each  chose  its 
precentor,  and  then  they  would  alternate  full  ichorus  and  antipho- 
nal singing,  just  as  their  ancestors  sang  within  the  precincts  of 
Solomon's  temple  or  within  the  walls  of  their  ancient  capital, 
Jerusalem. 


[For  The  North  Carolina  Teacher.] 

OUR  COUNTRY  SCHOOLS  IN  WINTER, 

BY    D.    L.    ELLIS,    GLENWOOD,    N.    0. 

As  the  cold  weather  draws  near,  many  things  have  to  be  looked 
after  about  the  school-houses  in  the  country,  so  that  the  pupils 
may  not  suiFer  in  any  w^ay  during  the  inclement  weather  of  win- 
ter, and  it  is  prudent  to  see  to  these  things  before  the  frosts  of 
autumn  come  upon  us. 

The  stoves,  put  away  in  some  closet  or  out-house,  must  be 
brought  out  and  overhauled,  pipe  adjusted,  and  sand-boxes  made. 
The  wood  supply  ought  not  to  be  neglected,  but  a  sufficient 
quantity  should  be  cut  and  drawn  to  the  school  yard  before  cold 
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weather  sets  in ;  because  low  fires,  caused  by  an  insufficient  sup- 
ply of  wood  on  hand,  are  a  fruitful  source  of  colds,  and  often- 
times of  more  serious  troubles  among  the  pupils  in  country  dis- 
tricts. If  our  school-rooms  are  not  kept  comfortably  warm,  it 
is  sheer  nonsense  to  try  to  teach  children  anything — they  will 
not  study,  they  cannot,  if  they  are  half  frozen ;  and  it  is  barba- 
rous to  confine  young  people  in  a  cold,  disagreeable  room.  Look 
to  it,  teacher,  that  you  have  plenty  of  good,  dry  wood  brought 
up  to  your  school-house  before  November — the  boys  will  cut  it 
and  make  rousing  fires  for  you  if  the  wood  is  handy.  If  you 
cannot  get  your  wood  "hauled"  by  the  neighbors,  patrons  of 
your  school,  do  as  the  writer  has  done  on  many  an  occasion — 
collect  your  boys  on  Saturday,  take  axes  and  mauls  and  wedges, 
go  into  the  woods  and  cut  and  split  wood;  don't  sit  round  on  a 
stump  and  look  on,  but  swing  a  maul  or  wield  an  axe  like  a  man 
— be  ashamed  to  let  anybody  strike  more  blows  on  a  wedge  than 
you ;  and  then  get  an  ox  and  cart  and  draw  the  wood  to  the  house. 
It  will  do  you  good  to  get  your  arms  straightened  by  a  good 
heavy  maul,  and  the  boys  will  like  you  all  the  better  for  having 
your  help  in  the  matter. 

The  little  "barefoot  boy,"  whose  unshod  footfalls  attracted  no 
attention  during  the  balmy  days  of  summer,  has  gone  into  win- 
ter quarters  now ;  and,  as  he  comes  in  or  goes  out,  one  might  well 
think  a  troop  of  horses  was  passing  over  a  bridge,  so  heavy  are 
the  "broganned"  feet  of  the  average  school-boy.  It  is  useless 
to  say,  "Boys,  please  walk  lightly";  they  cannot  do  it,  even  if 
they  would.  We  must  do  something:  how  will  this  answer? 
Get  a  roll  or  two  of  coarse  cloth  (cotton  bagging),  and  put  a 
width  between  each  row  of  desks,  so  that  the  aisles  may  be  car- 
peted, and  the  classes  may  pass  back  and  forth  noiselessly.  If 
you  can  aiford  it,  carpet  the  whole  room ;  it  will  make  the  floor 
warmer  for  the  feet  of  the  delicate  little  girls,  and  the  expense 
will  be  a  mere  trifle. 

Look  sharply  to  your  ventilation.  Because  it  is  cold  in  a 
room,  it  is  no  argument  that  the  air  is  pure.  You  must  see  to  it 
that  a  supply  of  fresh  air  is  constantly  admitted.     Let  a  window 
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or  two  remain  down  at  top  about  two  inches.  Have  a  vessel 
with  water  in  it  on  your  stove  all  the  time,  and  many  headaches 
will  be  avoided  by  keeping  the  air  moist.  Regulate  the  tempera- 
ture of  your  room  by  a  thermometer,  keeping  a  constant  heat  of 
about  70°.  Give  one  boy  charge  of  this  business  of  seeing  after 
the  heating,  and  he  will  feel  his  office  to  be  so  important  that  you 
will  have  no  need  to  look  out  for  the  temperature  yourself;  the 
boy  will  be  w^atchmau  and  fireman  both. 

Try  to  get  the  people  together  at  your  Friday  evening  exercises, 
and,  as  if  incidentally,  bring  the  subject  of  proper  clothing  for 
school -children,  and  present  the  matter  in  an  attractive  manner, 
explaining  the  reason  why  school-children  require  extra  clothing, 
etc.  It  would  astonish  many  people  to  know  that  few  persons 
understand  so  simple  a  matter  as  clothing  themselves  properly; 
and  it  is  a  fact  that  numbers  of  children,  and  grown  people,  too,  suf- 
fer from  cold  in  winter  not  because  they  do  not  have  the  means  of 
clothing  themselves,  but  because  they  do  not  know  how  to  pro- 
tect themselves  from  cold  by  a  judicious  combination  of  clothing. 
Educate  the  parents,  then,  and  save  the  children.  Try  to  prevail 
upon  every  girl  or  young  lady  in  your  school  to  buy  a  pair  of 
rubbers  and  a  gossamer  cloak,  and  see  that  she  wears  them  on 
wet  or  damp  days,  to  and  from  school.  The  boys  should  have 
overshoes,  too ;  but  boys  can  get  on  better  than  girls  without  any 
extra  protection.  Lecture  your  pupils  frequently  upon  how  to 
keep  from  taking  cold — warm  feet,  proper  breathing,  pure  air, 
right  way  to  walk,  etc. — and  you  will  have  little  loss  of  time 
from  sickness  in  vour  school.  Attention  to  these  thing's  will  con- 
tribute  much  to  the  success  of  the  winter  term  in  our  country 
schools. 


Everybody  is  making  mistakes.  Everybody  is  finding  out 
afterward  that  he  has  made  a  mistake.  But  there  can  be  no 
greater  mistake  than  the  stopping  to  worry  over  a  mistake 
already  made. 
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EDUCraOML  NOTES. 

The  Davis  Military  School,  at  LaGrange,  Lenoir  county, 
has  opened  with  140  cadets. 

Bakersville  Normal  Institute,  Mitchell  county.  Prof. 
R.  H.  Freeland,  Principal,  is  doing  well. 

Chowan  Baptist  Female  Institute,  Murfreesboro,  Prof. 
J.  B.  Brewer,  has  opened  its  fall  session  with  a  large  attendance. 

Greenville  Collegiate  Institute,  Pitt  county.  Prof. 
John  Duckett  (Furman  University),  now  numbers  about  100 
pupils. 

Raleigh,  our  capital  city,  has  over  1,500  pupils  in  her  graded 
schools.  A  new  building  for  the  white  children  is  in  (;ontem- 
plation. 

Wilmington  has  in  her  graded  schools,  superintended  by 
Prof.  M.  C.  S.  Noble,  over  1,200  pupils.  A  new  building  is 
being  erected  for  the  whites. 

The  Academy  at  Edenton,  Chowan  county,  is  without  a 
principal  since  the  resignation  of  Prof.  Fetter,  who  has  gone  to 
Washington,  Beaufort  county. 

St.  Augustine  Normal  School,  at  Raleigh,  has  just  intro- 
duced as  a  text-book  Guizot's  History  of  Civilization,  which  has 
been  adopted  by  the  State  Reading  Circle  of  colored  teachers. 

The  Alumni  Association  of  Wake  Forest  College  has  just 
issued  a  catalogue  of  the  graduates  of  that  institution,  from  which 
we  learn  that  sixty  of  that  number  have  engaged  in  teaching. 

The  Scotland  Neck  High  Graded  and  Normal  School, 
Halifax  county,  is  a  training  school  for  the  colored  race,  under 
the  principalship  of  Mr.  John  W.  Pope,  late  Principal  of  the 
State  Normal  School,  Plymouth. 

Aurora  Academy,  Beaufort  county,  Mr.  R.  T.  Bonner, 
Principal,  reports  an  increase  in  attendance  of  a  hundred  per 
cent,  over  last  year.  This  is  a  merited  compliment  to  a  uiost 
excellent  and  well-equipped  school. 
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Lee's  Chapel  Academy,  at  Busick,  Guilford  county,  is 
under  the  sivillful  management  of  Mr.  G.  F.  Millaway  (Oak 
Ridge)  as  Principal,  and  will  soon  take  a  position  with  the  lead- 
ing institutions  of  central  Carolina. 

Glenwood  High  School,  Johnston  county.  Prof.  D.  L. 
Ellis  (Tennessee  Normal  College),  has  nearly  a  hundred  pupils, 
and  the  patrons  are  delighted  with  the  excellent  management  and 
methods  of  the  principal  and  his  associate  teachers. 

The  Rocky  Mount  Graded  School,  Edgecombe  county, 
opened  October  4th,  with  about  a  hundred  pupils  for  the  first 
week.  Prof.  E.  W.  Wilcox  is  Superintendent,  with  Misses  Lil- 
lie  I.,ea,  Kate  Hart  and  Isabel  McSwain  as  assistants. 

Art  School  is  the  name  of  an  institution  for  young  ladies,  at 
Ore  Hill,  Chatham  county.  Miss  E.  L.  Merrill  is  Principal, 
Rev.  W.  F.  Thom,  teacher  of  Latin,  Greek  and  Moral  Philoso- 
phy, and  Miss  Fannie  Thompson,  teacher  of  English. 

The  School  for  Indians,  at  Yellow  Mountain,  Swain 
county,  has  been  in  charge  of  the  Society  of  Friends  since  its 
establishment.  In  about  two  months  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment will  assume  control,  and  will  conduct  it  in  the  future. 

Cape  Fear  Academy,  Wilmington,  N.  C,  under  the  prin- 
cipalship  of  Prof.  Washington  Catlett,  is  enjoying  unusual  pros- 
perity. Eighty-four  pupils  are  now  enrolled  and  the  increasing 
attendance  will  demand  a  new  and  enlarged  building  next  term. 

Oakdale  Academy,  Alamance  county,  Capt.  J.  A.  W. 
Thompson,  Principal,  is  to  be  removed  to  Siler  City,  Chatham 
county,  the  citizens  of  the  last  named  place  having  agreed  to 
give  him  a  lot  and  $1,000  towards  erecting  an  Academy  build- 
ing. 

The  old  Academy  at  Smithfield,  Johnston  county,  has  been 
put  in  repair  and  a  school  opened  therein.  Hon.  J.  C.  Scarbo- 
rough, late  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  is  Prin- 
cipal, and  Mrs.  Hocutt,  assistant.  Over  fifty  pupils  have  been 
enrolled. 
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Bethel  Academy,  Pitt  county,  continues  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  Z.  D.  McWhorter  (Nashville  Normal  College), 
assisted  by  Miss  M.  B.  Blair,  Miss  Minnie  Pepper  and  Miss 
Mollie  Rouse.  The  enrollment  in  this  excellent  school  last  ses- 
sion reached  120. 

Hertford  Acadi:my,  Perquimans  county,  Mr.  S.  M.  Gattis 
(Ph.  B.,  University  of  North  Carolina),  Principal,  has  opened 
with  a  large  attendance  of  scholars.  The  Principal  is  ably 
assisted  by  Mrs.  Barrow  and  Miss  Emily  McMullan,  who  have 
charge  of  the  music  department. 

Trinity  College,  Randolph  county,  has  enrolled  108  stu- 
dents. Forty-two  of  these  are  new  students.  The  North  Caro- 
lina Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  will  probably 
be  called  on  at  its  ensuing  session  to  make  new  arrangements  for 
the  further  management  of  this  college. 

A  President  for  Central  Institute,  Littleton,  Halifax  county, 
is  to  be  elected  November  3d,  Rev.  J.  M.  Rhodes  having  re- 
signed to  take  charge  of  Henderson  (Vance  county)  Female  Col- 
lege. Communications  should  be  addressed  to  Rev.  J.  W.  Hep- 
tinstall.  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  Littleton,  N.  C. 

Boomer  High  School,  Wilkes  county,  A.  E.  Booth  (South- 
ern Normal,  Lexington,  N.  C),  Principal,  assisted  by  Miss 
Geneva  Gibbs,  opened  October  4th  with  encouraging  prospects. 
A  handsome  new  school  building  has  been  erected,  and  no  pains 
will  be  spared  to  make  this  one  of  the  best  high  schools  in  the 
west. 

A  CALL  HAS  has  been  issued  by  Rev.  J.  C.  Price,  President  of 
the  State  Teachers'  Association,  for  a  meeting  of  the  colored 
educators  of  North  Carolina  in  the  city  of  Raleigh,  November 
11th,  1886,  to  consider  the  importance  of  urging  the  establish- 
ment of  a  State  Institute  for  the  training  of  colored  teachers,  as 
well  as  for  the  higher  education  of  the  colored  youth  of  the  State. 

The  Teachers  in  Raleigh  Graded  School  have  just  organ- 
ized a  most  interesting  local  Reading  Circle,  with  Prof.  E.  P. 
Moses,   President;    Mrs.   S.   S.  Williams,   Vice-President,   and 
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Miss  Eliza  Pool,  Secretary.  There  ought  to  be  a  local  Circle  in 
every  community  throughout  the  State,  as  it  will  bring  together 
the  teachers  and  their  friends  in  a  most  pleasant,  social  and  in- 
structive way. 

Wake  Forest  College  has  registered  182  students  this  ses- 
sion, and  the  Trustees  are  preparing  to  erect  a  new  building  for  a 
chemical  laboratory.  This  is  to  be  a  long,  two-story  structure, 
with  a  cupola  in  the  centre.  It  will  stand  north  of  the  society 
halls,  and,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  ready  during  the  spring  terra. 
Monthly  lectures  by  distinguished  men  of  the  State  are  deliv- 
ered. Dr.  Eugene  Grissom  will  deliver  the  one  for  October,  on 
King  David — "A  Prince  of  Men." 

Reidsville  Male  Academy,  Rockingham  county,  under 
the  principalship  of  Geo.  R.  McNeill,  A.  M.,  assisted  by  C.  R. 
Owen,  formerly  of  Pilot  Mountain  High  School,  has  begun  its 
fourth  annual  session  under  very  flattering  auspices.  A  large 
and  handsome  new  building  has  just  been  erected  and  is  furnished 
with  all  the  modern  educational  appliances.  Over  fifty  boys  are 
in  attendance  and  the  roll  is  growing  rapidly.  Prof.  McNeill  is 
gaining  quite  a  reputation  as  an  institute  worker,  having  attended 
six  county  institutes  during  the  summer  and  being  compelled  to 
decline  two  other  invitations. 

By  the  first  week  in  November  the  white  children  of  the 
second  district  in  Wilmington  hope  to  move  into  their  handsome 
new  building  at  the  corner  of  Ann  and  Sixth  streets.  This 
building  will  be  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  city  and  one 
of  the  best  school-houses  in  the  State.  There  are  eight  rooms 
24x36  and  an  assembly  hall  56x80.  There  are  three  front 
entrances  and  five  exits  on  the  first  floor.  The  rooms  will  be 
furnished  with  blackboards,  wall-maps,  charts  and  single  desks. 
Mr.  James  H.  Chadbourn,  chairman  of  the  school  committee  for 
the  district  in  which  the  building  is  located,  is  one  of  Wilming- 
ton's leading  business  men  and  takes  great  pride  in  the  prosper- 
ous condition  of  educational  affairs  in  his  district.  He  has  been 
assisted  in  his  effbrts  to  get  this  model  building  by  County  Super- 
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iutendent  Meares,  and  also  by  Col.  H.  A.  Bagg,  chairman  of  the 
county  Board  of  Education,  without  whose  aid  and  practical 
interest  the  work  wonld  not  have  been  as  rapidly  and  success- 
fully done. 

Shaw  University,  Raleigh,  is  the  largest  and  one  of  the 
best  equipped  colleges  for  the  education  of  colored  youth  of 
each  sex  in  the  South.  Rev.  H.  M.  Tupper,  D.  D.,  is  President 
and  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology;  Rev.  Thos.  E.  Skinner, 
D.  D.,  is  Professor  of  Biblical  Interpretation  and  Homiletics.  In 
the  medical  department  we  find  the  names  of  Doctors  James 
McKee,  A.  W.  Knox,  W.  I.  Royster,  K.  P.  Battle,  Jr.,  and  R. 
H.  Lewis,  of  the  Raleigh  Academy  of  Medicine,  and  Dr.  C.  S. 
Pratt,  Professor  of  Anatomy.  In  the  college  and  normal  depart- 
ment Rev.  N.  F.  Roberts,  A.  M.,  is  Professor  of  Mathematics ; 
L.  A.  Scruggs,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  is  Professor  of  Physiology ;  S.  N. 
Vass,  A.  B.,  is  Professor  of  Normal  and  Classical  Studies ;  A.  B. 
Vincent,  A.  B.,  is  professor  in  the  normal  department;  Miss 
Clara  H.  Denslow  is  teacher  in  the  normal  department;  Miss 
Belle  Pettigrew  is  instructor  in  hygiene  in  the  female  department; 
Miss  Lena  Kennedy  is  teacher  in  vocal  and  instrumental  music. 
In  the  industrial  department  we  find  instructors  in  carpentry, 
in  sewing,  domestic  arts  and  in  furniture-making.  This  institu- 
tion has  sent  out  more  teachers  and  preachers  among  the  colored 
people  of  the  State  than  any  other  in  the  South,  and  is  in  every 
way  worthy  of  patronage. 


The  teacher  may  take  any  metropolitan  newspaper,  in 
which  there  will  be  most  likely  many  geographical  references, 
and  in  the  class  have  the  pupils  locate  all  of  them.  They  may 
thus  be  shown  the  practical  value  of  knowing  the  location  of 
important  places,  for  they  will  continually  be  meeting  with  such 
in  their  reading,  and  they  will  wish  to  know  where  they  are. 


IN  THE  SCHOOL-ROOM. 


PATRIOTISM  OF  SOUTHERN  WOMEN. 

BY    CAPT.     CLAUD     B.     DENSON,     ASSOCIATE     PRINCIPAL,    OF    RALEIGH 
MALE    ACADEMY. 

FOR  DECLAMATION. 
The  great  civil   war   was  ended.     Worn   away  by   ceaseless 
attrition,  the  little  band  that  so  long  had  kept  at  bay  ten  times 
their  nnmber,  returned  to  their  shattered  homes, 

"  In  tattered  coats  of  dear  old  gray, 
In  dusty,  weary,  worn  array, 
Their  banners — flaunting  once  and  gay, 
Now  drooping  drearily." 

Then  came  the  sweetest  task  and  noblest  work  of  Southern 
womanhood.  With  ruined  fortunes,  with  blackened  homesteads, 
with  oppression  and  misrule,  and  a  catalogue  of  wrongs  and  ills 
that  would  have  made  cravens  or  desperadoes  of  an  inferior  race, 
the  sublime  influence  of  woman  lifted  the  broken  and  despairing 
up  to  the  heights  of  her  own  moral  heroism.  Taught  in  priva- 
tion's bitter  school  she  shared  poverty,  accepted  the  hardest 
labors  with  a  .smile,  and  while  she  put  on  the  garments  of  mourn- 
ing for  the  dead,  she  bade  the  survivors  quit  themselves  like  men ; 
she  kept  alive  the  holy  fires  of  patriotism,  she  gathered  the  bones 
of  the  departed,  and  erected  the  cenotaphs  that  emblazon  their 
achievements. 

Year  by  year  she  tended  with  loving  hands  the  aged  fathers 
whose  only  future  lies  beyond  the  setting  sun  of  life,  where  they 
shall  rejoin  their  loved  and  lost.  Year  by  year  she  taught  the 
lisping  child  to  mingle  the  name  of  Lee  with  W^ashington,  and 
found  tlie  lessons  of  virtue  in  the  lives  of  the  dead  we  honor. 
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Was  it  unyielding  heroism  she  woulfl  teach?  She  found  it — 
Whiting  amidst  the  battered  walls  of  Fisher.  Was  it  chivalry? 
Ashby's  name  rose  to  her  lips.  Was  it  superhuman  daring? 
Who  but  Stuart,  of  the  cavalry?  Was  it  romantic  gallantry? 
She  loved  to  name  the  boyish  Pelham,  with  his  giant's  heart ! 
Was  it  profound  and  reverent  piety — who  stood  with  awe  before 
the  sight  of  Jackson  on  bended  knee  in  the  deep  silence  of  the 
night-watch  before  the  battle  morn  ! 

If  there  was  ever  any  period  when  the  South  was  in  danger 
of  losing  the  grand  individuality  that  is  her  birthright,  our 
women  have  saved  us — 

"With  hope  severe,  devotion  high, 
Unwavering  hearts,  unflinching  eye." 

With  such  mothers  the  children  will  preserve  the  traditions  of 
the  true  gentlemen,  in  the  words  of  Preston,  his  ''piety,  faith, 
honor,  courage,  generosity  and  politeness." 

Words  fail  to  depict  the  grandeur  of  this  people,  if,  with  the 
opening  development  of  our  material  wealth,  and  the  dotting  of 
our  plains  and  mountains  with  new  homes,  and  the  filling  of  our 
ports  with  the  commerce  of  the  seas,  we  shall  faithfully  cling  to 
the  virtues  that  make  man  master  of  circumstances.  To  per- 
petuate the  virtues  of  the  father,  is  to  guard  the  future  of  the 
children. 

The  day  will  come  when  the  sleeping  genius  of  the  South  will 
rule  this  land  again — not  in  hatred  or  revenge,  but  by  the  free 
will  and  for  the  common  good  of  a  united  country. 


PUT  THIS  ON  YOUR  BLSCKBOSRD. 

John  hired  a  horse  and  buggy  to  ride  to  a  town  ten  miles  away, 
for  $10.  When  he  had  gone  five  miles  he  overtook  Henry,  wh(» 
wanted  to  ride  to  the  same  town  and  back  to  the  place  where  he 
was  overtaken,  agreeing  to  pay  his  proportionate  part  of  the  $10. 
HoM^  much  ought  Henry  to  pay? 
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THE  BEAUTIES  OF  THE  ENGLISH  ORTHOGRAPHY. 

A  scribe  in  writing-  right  may  write 

To  write  and  still  be  wrong : 
For  write  and  rite  are  neither  right, 

And  don't  to  Wright  belong. 

Robertson  is  not  Robert's  son, 

Nor  did  he  rob  Bnrt's  son, 
Yet  Robert's  sun  is  Robin's  sun, 

And  everybody's  sun. 

The  person  lies  who  says  he  lies 

When  he  is  not  reclinino; : 
And  when  consumptive  folks  decline. 

They  all  decline  declining. 

The  dyer  dyes  awhile,  then  dies — 

To  dye  he's  always  trying; 
Until  upon  his  dying  bed, 

He  thinks  no  more  of  dyeing. 

Alas,  a  lass  is  sometimes  false; 

Of  faults  some  maids  are  made. 
Their  Maists  are  only  barren  wastes — 

Though  stayed  they  are  not  staid. 

The  springs  shoot  forth  each  spring  and  shoots 

Shoot  forward  one  and  all ; 
Though  summer  kills  the  flowers,  it  leaves 

The  leaves  to  fall  in  fall. 

I  would  a  story  here  commence. 

But  you  might  think  it  stale; 
So  we'll  suppose  that  we  have  reached 

The  tail  end  of  our  tale. 

— Selected. 
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PRONOUNCING  "THE"  SND  "S." 

The  Jownal  Ivds  frequently  spoken  of  the  proper  pronunciation 
of  the  and  a  in  reading.  Because  children  in  learning  to  read, 
before  they  are  able  to  grasp  thought  readily  and  express  it 
fluently  at  sight,  give  too  much  prominence  to  the  and  a,  some 
teachers  undertake  to  correct  the  defect  by  having  them  pro- 
nounced ^'thugh''^  and  "  ugh.^'  For  example :  "  Thugh  boy  looked 
over  thugh  fence  into  thugh  garden  and  there  saw  ugh  cat  and  ugh 
dog  playing  ugh  game  of  hide  and  seek."  This  was  according 
to  the  ])Yogrum,  and  he  laughed  till  he  hurt  his  diaphru?7iy 
whereupon  he  went  to  his  teacher  and  made  a  diagr^wi  of  what 
he  saw. 

When  a  child  uses  the  and  a  naturally,  in  connection  with  other 
words,  he  always  uses  them  correctly.  The  effort  of  the  teacher 
should  be  directed  to  the  perfect  understanding  and  the  correct 
expression  of  the  thought;  when  that  is  secured  the  !!Ae'-s  and  el's 
will  take  care  of  themselves.  The  attempt  to  teach  children  the 
special  sounds  of  the  and  a  as  heard  in  connection  with  the  fol- 
lowing words,  is  worse  than  a  waste  of  time.  In  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  the  correction  is  worse  than  the  fault. 

Off  the  same  piece  is  the  effort  to  correct  the  pronunciation  of 
"program."  Because  an  occasional  person  puts  a  little  too  much 
stress  on  the  last  syllable  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  correct  the 
fault  by  saying  progri^wi.  This  " gruni''  performance  as  practiced 
in  a  few  sections,  is  pedantic,  pathetic,  peculiar,  phenomenal,  but 
not  practical.  There  is  no  more  sense  in  saying  progrum  than 
there  is  in  saying  d'lagrum,  epigrwwi,  hectogrum,  telegrum. 

To  all  these  excruciating  reforms  (?)  the  Jo wma/^  says,  Don't 
do  it;  Don't  do  it;  Don't  do  it. — Indiana  School  Journal. 

These  suggestive  words  of  our  Indiana  neighbor  prove  the 
truth  that  often  "the  remedy  is  worse  than  the  disease."  Have 
any  North  Carolina  teachers  adopted  this  terrible  "thugh,"  and 
"ugh,"  and  "grum"  style?  If  so,  we  hope  there  will  be  reform 
in  that  school  at  once,  for  it  is  greatly  needed. — Editor  N.  C. 
Teacher. 
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THE  PEK 

BY    PROF.    JAMES    A.    DELKE,    THOMASVILLE,    N.    C. 

"O  Nature's  noblest  gift,  ray  grey-goose  quill!" 
Thus  sang  the  tuneful  Bard.     In  humbler  strains 

I'd  sing  the  pen  of  steel,  gift  nobler  still, 
Torn  by  onmific  Art  from  out  Earth's  veins. 

The  ancient  Stylus,  uniped  was  changed 

To  biped — titter  for  the  biped's  use. 
Since  then,  through  all  the  changes  it  has  ranged, 

It  writes  '^ Hie  Jaed''^  o'er  the  old  Grey  Goose. 

O  what  a  wonderful  machine,  the  Pen ! 

Since,  like  the  Tongue,  potent  to  bless  or  curse. 
*^This  mighty  instrument  of  little  men" 

Has  been  to  man  "for  better  or  for  worse." 

As  from  its  burnished  point  the  limpid  ink 

Flows  freely  down  upon  the  virgin  page, 
It  telegraphs  to  others  what  you  think. 

Leaving  its  impress  to  some  future  age. 


FOR  PUNCTUATION. 

AN    EPITAPH — WAS    HE    A    GOOD    OR    A    BAD    MAN  ? 

He  is  an  old  and  experienced  man  in  vice  and  Mn'ckedness  he 
is  never  found  in  opposing  the  works  of  iniquity  he  takes  delight 
in  the  downfall  of  his  neighbors  he  never  rejoices  in  the  pros- 
perity of  any  of  his  fellow  creatures  he  is  always  ready  to  assist 
in  destroying  the  peace  of  society  he  takes  no  pleasure  in  serving 
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the  Lord  he  is  uncommonly  diligent  in  sowing  discord  among 
his  friends  and  acquaintances  he  takes  no  pride  in  laboring  to 
promote  the  cause  of  Christianity  he  has  not  been  negligent  in 
endeavoring  to  stigmatize  all  public  teachers  he  makes  no  exer- 
tions to  subdue  his  evil  passions  he  strives  hard  to  build  up 
Satan's  kingdom  he  lends  no  aid  to  the  support  of  the  gospel 
among  the  heathen  he  contributes  largely  to  the  evil  adversary  he 
pays  no  attention  to  good  advice  he  gives  great  heed  to  the  devil 
he  will  never  go  to  heaven  he  must  go  where  he  will  receive  tiie 
just  recompense  of  reward. 


FOR  SPELLING, 


Give  these  forty  words  to  your  school,  and  the  editor  of  The 
Teacher  will  send  a  pretty,  fringed  Christmas  card  to  every 
boy  and  girl  who  will  spell  them  all  correctly.  Names  must  be 
sent  in  before  the  first  of  December.  When  the  words  are  given 
out,  have  the  answers  written  by  the  pupils,  and  send  to  us  the 
original  papers  which  are  correct. 


Arterialize, 

Apocalypse, 

Apotheosis, 

Antitypical, 

Axletree, 

Butte, 

Brail, 

Bicycle, 

Bivouac, 

Bologna, 

Bronchitis, 

Bowie-knife, 

Bilious, 

Caisson, 


Dyspepsia, 

Eucre, 

Empyreal, 

Exchequer, 

Fogginess, 

Geyser, 

Ghoul, 

Glycerine, 

Guerrilla, 

Guillotine, 

Gauge, 

Howitzer, 

Kaleidoscope, 


Laurel, 

Lacquer, 

Labyrinth, 

Lachrymal, 

Masquerade, 

Natchez, 

Psychology, 

Physique, 

Portuguese, 

Rendezvous, 

Shekel, 

Cheyenne, 

Wassail. 
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MEMORY  GEMS  FROM  ESTHER  RYSN, 

Tlie  pupils  of  every  school  should  be  compelled  to  memorize  at  least  one  literary  gem 
each  week.  What  a  miue  of  golden  grains  would  thus  be  accumulated  during  the  school 
days ! 

(Rev.  Abram  J.  Ryan — better  known  as  "Father  Ryan,  the 
Poet  Priest" — was  more  universally  beloved  than  any  other  poem 
writer  of  the  South.  He  lived  for  many  years  among  us,  and 
all  his  writings  have  been  most  tender  memorials  to  Southern 
chivalry,  and  thus  they  touched  a  sympathetic  chord  in  all  South- 
ern hearts.  His  most  popular  poem,  "  The  Conquered  Banner," 
is  destined  to  live  forever  in  the  literature  of  the  South). 

To  forget  often  means  to  remember 

What  we  had  forgotten  too  long, — 
The  frao-rance  is  not  the  bright  flower, 

The  echo  is  not  the  sweet  sons'. 


Life's  loveliest  sky  hides  the  thunder. 
Whose  bolt  in  a  moment  may  fall ; 

And  our  path  may  be  flowery,  but  under 
The  flowers  there  are  thorns  for  us  all. 


Life  is  a  burden, — bear  it; 

Life  is  a  duty, — dare  it ; 

Life  is  a  thorn-crown, — wear  it, 

Though  it  break  your  heart  in  twain ; 

Though  the  burden  crush  you  down. 
Close  your  lips, — and  hide  your  pain, 
First  the  Cross  and  then  the  Crown. 


How  is  it,  then?     The  Past  of  men 
Is  part  of  one  Eternity — 
The  days  of  yore  we  so  deplore, 

They  are  not  dead — they  are  not  fled, 
They  live  and  live  forever  more. 
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ORGANIZATION    FOR    1886-'87 


OFFICERS. 

Edwin  A.  Aldekman,  Presideut, Goldsboro. 

Eugene  G.  Harrell,  Secretary, Raleigh. 

E.  McK.  Goodwin,  Assistant  Secretarj',  .        •        .        .        .  Raleigh. 

Rev.  R.  S.  Arkowood,  Treasurer, Concord. 

vice-presidents. 

1.  C.  B.  Denson,  Raleigh.  5.  E.  D.  Monroe,  Durham. 

2.  Dr.  R.  H.  Lewis,  Kinston.  tt.  J.  W.  Starnes,  Asheville. 

3.  Hon.  S.  M.  Finger,  Raleigh.  7.  D.   Mat.  Thompson,  Lincolnton. 

4.  J.  A.  Delke,  Tbomasville.  8.  J.  T.  Alderman,  Fork  Church. 

9.  S.  L.  Sheep,  Elizabeth  City. 

EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE. 

E.  A.  Alderman,  Goldsboro.  Miss  Mart  R.  Goodloe,  Asheville. 

E.  G.  Harrell,  Raleigh.  Mrs.  J.  J.  Fray,  Raleigh. 

M.  C.  S.  Noble,  Wiluaicgtou.  "    S.  J    Myrick,  Murfreesboro. 

C.   F.   SiLER,  Farmers.  "    J.  M.   Babbee,  Raleigh. 

E.  P.  Moses,  Raleigh.  "    M.  E.  Humphrey,  Goldsboro. 

Rev.  Jos.  Moore,  New  Garden.  Miss  Lily  Long,  Statesville. 

N.  B.  Henry,  Chapel  Hill. 

TRUSTEES. 

C.  B.  Denson,  Raleigh.  H.  W.  Reinhart,  Thomasville. 

E.  G.  Harrell,  Raleigh. 

committee  on  programme. 

E.  P.  Moses,  Raleigh.  Dr.  W.  B.  Phillips,  Chapel  Hill. 

The  Secretary,  Raleigh. 

committee  on  reading  circle. 
George  T.  Winston,  Chapel  Hill.  Miss  Mary  R.  Goodloe,  Asheville. 

Dk.  R.  H.  Lewis,  Kinston.  Miss  Lily  W.  Long,  Statesville. 

A.  W.  Long,  Trinity  College. 

COMMITTEE  ON  "NORTH  CAROLINA  NORMAL  COLLEGE." 

Hon.  S.  M.  Finger,  Raleigh.  E.  A.  Alderman,  Goldsboro. 

Miss  Mary  R.  Goodloe,  Asheville. 

counselors. 
Each  County  Superintendent  in  North  Carolina. 

TIME    OF   next    meeting. 

June  14th  to  29th,  1887. 
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ISSEMBLY  ECHOES. 

The  business  part  of  the  Assembly  work  at  the  recent  session 
was  more  directly  in  the  line  of  progress  than  that  which  has 
been  done  at  any  previous  session.  All  the  teachers  present 
seemed  to  have  had  the  general  good  of  the  State  and  her  schools 
greatly  at  heart,  and  they  are  laboring  to  build  up  both  in  every 
possible  way. 

Among  the  special  matters  of  business  attended  to  at  the  recent 
session  are  the  following : 

Mr.  Geo.  A.  Grimsley,  of  Kinstou,  offered  the  following  reso- 
lution : 

JRe.iolved,  That  we,  the  teachers  of  the  North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assemblj-,  in 
session,  feelins  that  the  people  of  North  Carolina  should  give  an  expression  of 
their  appreciation  of  the  services  of  Prof.  Elisha  Mitchell,  do  hereby  appeal  to 
the  next  Legislature  to  make  an  appropriation  of  $1,500  for  that  purpose,  to  be 
expended  as  follows  :  S750  for  a  monument,  $250  for  an  enclosure,  and  §500  for 
a  stone  cabin  for  the  accommodation  of  visitors ;  all  to  be  located  on  Mount 
Mitchell. 

The  special  committee  appointed  to  express  the  sense  of  the 
Assembly  in  respect  to  the  generous  treatment  of  this  body  by 
the  State  Press  made  the  following  report,  through  its  chairman, 
Prof.  C.  B.  Denson,  of  Raleigh : 

Whereas,  The  Press  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  with  the  liberal  and 
enlighteued  spirit  which  characterizes  their  efforts  for  the  advancement  of  the 
people,  have  ably  and  generously  advocated  all  measures  looking  to  the  wider 
diffusion  of  education  and  the  improvement  of  means  of  instruction,  and  have 
been  the  continuous  and  faithful  watchmen  of  the  public  interests  in  this  regard, 
with  an  unselfish  devotion  that  sought  only  the  common  welfare  ;  and 

VVuEKEAS,  The  Press  of  the  State  has  on  all  occasions  extended  all  the  courte- 
sies in  its  power  to  the  North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly,  and  by  its  mighty 
influence  has  been  the  right  arm  of  whatever  power  for  good  the  Assembly  has 
exerted,  be  it 

Eesolved,  That  the  cordial  and  grateful  thanks  of  this  Assembly,  comprising 
twelve  hundred  teachers,  and  embracing  all  ranks  of  professional  life,  in  all  sec- 
tions of  North  Carolina,  be  extended  to  the  State  Press,  with  the  assurance  of 
the  pride  and  pleasure  with  which  we  view  its  noble  efforts  to  place  North  Caro- 
lina in  the  forefront  of  educational  progress. 

Remlved,  That  all  the  cortesies  and  privileges  which  it  may  be  in  the  power  of 
this  body  at  any  time  to  bestow,  are  hereby  tendered  to  the  representatives  of  the 
Press  of  North  Carolina. 
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Rev.  R.  S.  Arrowoocl's  resolution  in  regard  to  the  Normal 
College  was  heartily  adopted. 

Whekeas,  The  large  majority  of  North  Carolina  teachers  are  women,  and 
Whereas,  A  course  iu  Pedagogics  has  been  established  at  the  University  for 

men,  and  no  suitable  provision  has  been  made  for  our  female  teachers  ;  therefore 

be  it 
Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Assembly  that  a  permanent  Normal  College 

for  women  and  men  preparing  to  teach  ought  to  be  established  by  the  State. 

A  committee  was  then  appointed,  consisting  of  Hon,  S.  M. 
Finger,  E.  A.  Alderman  and  Miss  Mary  R.  Goodloe,  to  prepare 
a  memorial  to  the  Legislature  in  behalf  of  the  ''North  Carolina 
Normal  College." 

The  Constitution  was  amended  by  empow^ering  the  Executive 
Committee  at  each  annual  session  to  present  the  names  of  five 
members  of  the  Assembly  for  the  office  of  President,  one  of 
whom  may  be  elected. 

It  was  ordered  that  the  special  railroad  tickets  to  the  Assembly 
be  not  good  for  return  unless  officially  stamped  by  the  Secretary 
during  the  session,  stating  that  the  holder  was  a  regular  member 
of  the  Assemblv. 


THE  ASSEMBLY  READING  CIRCLE, 

Have  you  yet  given  your  name  to  the  Secretary  as  a  member 
of  the  Teachers'  Reading  Circle?  The  Circle  is  another  bond  in 
the  united  work  of  North  Carolina  teachers,  and  this  system  of 
studying  together  some  literary  masterpieces  each  month  during 
the  year  will  tend  to  the  greater  elevation  of  the  profession  and 
the  advancement  of  those  who  are  members  of  it.  The  live 
teachers  in  every  community  ought  to  organize  a  local  Circle, 
and  the  leading  people  of  the  place  will  at  once  become  members. 
Send  the  list  of  members  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Assembly  and 
Certificates  of  Membership  will  be  forwarded. 
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Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  September  15th,  1886. 

The  following;  course  of  reading  has  been  adopted  by  the  committee  on  Reading 
Circle,  to  be  read  for  the  fiscal  year  1886-'87,  ending  June  1st,  1887: 

REQUIRED    COURSE. 

October — Sjyeticer:  Education,  four  parts,  20c.     Blackie:  Self-Culture,  $1.00. 

November — Irving:  The  Alhambra,  15c. 

December — Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  8c.;  Marmion,  8c.;  Lay  of  the  Last  Mins- 
trel, 6c.;  The  Talisman,  20c. 

January — Irving:  Sketch-Book,  20c.  Goldsmith:  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  10c. 
Macaulay:  Poems,  2c. 

February — Macaulay:  Essays  on  Milton,  5c.;  Warren  Hastings,  10c. ;  Frederick 
the  Great,  7c.     Lamartine:  Oliver  Cromwell,  10c. 

March — Emerson:  Essays  on  Heroism,  Love,  Nature,  History,  Friendship, 
Intellect,  each  2c.     Arnold:  Hannibal,  10c. 

April — Thackeray:  Henry  Esmond,  20c. 

May — T heodore  Martin :  Horace,  15c. 

The  above  list  includes  only  acknowledged  masterpieces,  with  which  every 
teacher  should  be  acquainted. 

ELECTIVE    course. 

Trench  on  the  Study  of  Words,  60c.;  Shepherd's  Historical  Reader,  $1;  Johon- 
not's  Glimpses  of  the  Animal  World,  $1;  Johonnot's  Geographical  Reader,  .fl; 
Jacob  Abbott's  The  Teacher,  $1,  Oscar  Browning's  Educational  Theories,  50c.: 
Compayre's  History  of  Pedagogy,  $1.25;  Rousseau's  Emile,  70c.;  Pestalozzi's 
Leonard  and  Gertrude,  70c.;  Bain's  Education  as  a  Science,  $1.17;  Moore's  School 
History  of  North  Carolina,  85c.;  Barnes'  General  History,  $1.40;  Page's  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Teaching,  90c. 

VALUABLE  AND  INTERESTING  BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN. 

Classics  for  Children,  from  25c.  to  75c.  each;  Johonnot's  Natural  History  Series, 
from  20c.  to  $1  each;  Hooker's  Child's  Book  of  Nature,  $1. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

George  T.  Winston, 
Chmn.  of  the  Committee. 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  October  18th,  1886. 

At  the  request  of  many  members  of  the  Teachers'  Reading  Circle,  the  commit- 
tee have  added  to  the  list  of  books  in  the  Elective  Course  the  following,  which 
were  also  on  the  list  last  year,  but  which  many  teachers  failed  to  read : 

Moore's  School  History  of  North  Carolina,  85c. ;  Barnes'  General  History, 
$1.40;  Page's  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching,  90c. 

George  T.   Winston, 

Chairman. 
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MEMBERS  OF  THE  TEfiCHERS'  READING  CIRCLE. 


Arrowood,  R.  S. 
Anderson,  A. 
Alderman,  E.  A. 
Alderman,  J.  T. 
Butler,  Marion. 
Branson,  E.  C. 
Barnett,  J.  J. 
Bennett,  Mrs.  A. 
Bennett,  Miss  Elma  C. 
Bennett,  Miss  Minnie  J. 
Bessent,  Miss  M. 
Burke,  H.  T. 
Bryan,  Miss  Belle. 
Booth,  A.  E. 
Barbee,  Mrs.  J.  M. 
Branson,  Miss  Lillian. 
Bates,  Miss  Grace. 
Caldwell,  Miss  Mamie. 
Connor,  Miss  Florence. 
Capehart,  Miss  Lucy  (4. 
Cannady,  Miss  Alice. 
Cox,  Miss  Fannie  B. 
Clarke,  R.  B. 
Cole,  Miss  E.  A. 
Dixon,  Mrs.  S.  R. 
Dodson,  Miss  M.  E. 
Davis,  Miss  Fannie. 
Daniel,  Mrs.  Junius. 
Davis,  R.  J. 
Denson,  C.  B. 
Delke,  J.  A. 
Ellis,  D.  L. 
Edwards,  J.  R. 
Edwards,  Miss  Hattie. 
Everitt,  Miss  Fannie. 
Ellis,  J.  C. 

Fanning,  Miss  Bessie. 
Frazelle,  C.  B. 
Foster,  J.  L. 
Fetzer,  Miss  Mollie. 
Finger,  8.  M. 
Fray,  Mrs.  J.  J. 
Folger,  Miss  Metta. 
Gwyn,  Miss  Annie  A. 
Gordon,  Miss  Sara  L. 
Gordon,  Miss  Isa  C. 
Goodloe,  Miss  M.  R. 


Green,  Miss  A.  E. 
Green,  Miss  Minnie  E. 
Grimsley,  Miss  Irene. 
Grimsley,  Miss  Sallie  A. 
Gill,  Robt.  J. 
Goodwin,  E.  M. 
Gardner,  Mrs.  June. 
Gardner,  Miss  Cleo. 
Graves,  Miss  S.  Isabel. 
Hamilton,  J.  H. 
Hannah,  Wm. 
Hargrove,  E.  P.  VV. 
Hickerson,  Miss  Caroline. 
Herring,  Miss  Mollie. 
Hedrick,  C.  A. 
Henry,  N.  B. 
Humphrey,  Mrs.  M.  E. 
Ive}^  Rev.  S. 
Jurney,  Miss  Lucy. 
Johnson,  Miss  Mary  J. 
Kinsey,  Miss  Bettie. 
Lewis,  R.  H. 
Lea,  Miss  Lilian. 
Lindsa}',  Miss  Lizzie  M. 
Long,  A.  W. 
Long,  Miss  Lilly  VV. 
Lawrence,  Miss  Pattie. 
McNeill,  Geo.  R. 
Markham,  Jno.  L. 
Moses,  E.  P. 
Morgan,  Rev.  A.  R. 
Mcllwaine,  W.  B. 
Mewborn,  G.  W. 
McDowell,  Miss  Emmie. 
Morson,  Hugh. 
Marsh,  B.  G. 
Marriott,  Miss  Mary. 
Mitchell,  Rhoden. 
McCorkle,  Miss  M.  L. 
Mclver,  Miss  Maggie. 
Mallary,  Miss  Ida. 
McDowell,  Miss  Maggie. 
McKay,  Miss  M.  B. 
Monroe,  E.  D. 
Myrick,  Mrs.  S.  J. 
Moore,  Rev.  Jos. 
Martin,  Miss  Minnie. 


Miller,  J.  D. 

Montgomery,  Miss  Laura. 
Noland,  T.  W. 
Noble,  M.  C.  S. 
Osborne,  Miss  Barsine. 
Pendleton,  Mrs.  V.  L. 
Padgett,  M.  D. 
Powell,  Miss  Carrie  A. 
Phillips,  W.  B. 
Ross,  L.  H. 
Rockwell,  J.  C. 
Rogers,  W.  A. 
Ragland,  Miss  Phoebe. 
Reiuhart,  H.  VV. 
Riddle,  Miss  Lula. 
Spiuks,  H.  W. 
Sherwood,  Miss  Mamie. 
Smith,  S.  C. 
Smith,  H.  L. 
Scales,  Miss  Annie. 
Stringfleld,  Rev.  O.  L. 
Shaw,  Miss  Flora  E. 
Skinner,  Miss  M.  F. 
Smith,  C.  A. 
Starnes,  J.  \V . 
Silcr,  C.  F. 
Sheep,  S.  L. 
Savage,  W.  V. 
Thackston,  J.  VV. 
Thompson,  D.  Mat. 
Thomas,  Rev.  I.  W. 
Tate,  Miss  Lulu. 
Toms,  Miss  Lula. 
Whitaker,  Miss  Clara. 
Warren,  Miss  Bettie. 
VVHson,  Miss  Addie. 
Webb,  Miss  M.  A. 
Winfleld,  Miss  Nettie. 
Winston,  Geo.  T. 
Whitehead,  Miss  Bettie  C. 
VVhitesides,  Z.  T. 
Whitehurst,  Miss  M. 
Williams,  Miss  Liua. 
Williams,  B.  F. 
Weeks,  Stephen  B. 
Williams,  Mrs.  S.  S. 
Voung,  VV.  E. 


EDITORIAL. 


PROFESSIONAL  PRIDE. 

Do  not  be  ashamed  of  your  Avork,  and  never  be  tempted  to 
conceal  tlie  fact  that  you  are  a  teacher.  The  man  or  woman  who 
is  conscientiously  trying  to  lead  a  child  from  the  darkness  of  igno- 
rance into  the  beautiful  light  of  intelligence,  is  engaged  in  a  work 
which  has  no  nobler  compeer  on  earth ;  yea,  it  is  an  honored 
calling,  in  which  even  the  grandest  rulers  of  kingdoms  might  be 
proud  to  enter.  Where  is  a  study  more  lovely  than  the  gradual 
unfolding  of  a  human  mind  as  it  awakens  to  the  brightness  of 
an  educational  noonday ;  and  Avho  is  more  worthy  the  admiration 
of  the  world  than  the  one  who  guides  that  mind  throuo^h  the 
intricate  mazes  of  the  intellectual  journey?  Education  is  won- 
derfully effective  in  preparing  a  heart  for  properly  receiving 
Christianity,  and  blessed,  indeed,  is  the  man  or  ^s^oman  who  faith- 
fully directs  that  preparation.  'Tis  true  that  no  State  or  country 
can  claim  that  all  within  its  borders  Avho  are  engaged  in  teaching 
are  competent,  faithful  and  in  love  with  their  Avork,  neither  does 
North  Carolina  claim  that  all  her  teachers  are  just  what  she 
would  have  them  to  be,  nor  does  she  boast  of  perfection  among  the 
members  of  the  profession,  but  we  do  believe  that  no  other  State 
of  the  Union  has  a  more  devoted,  truer,  conscientious,  earnest, 
self-sacrificing  and  faithful  body  of  men  or  women  than  our 
great  brotherhood  of  North  Carolina  teachers.  The  State  is  com- 
paratively poor,  our  school  fund  is  not  large  enough  by  half,  and 
the  small  salaries  paid  to  our  teachers,  also  the  shortness  of  the 
school  terms,  cannot  induce  any  one  to  make  teaching  a  life  pro- 
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fession;  but  the  work  is  being  done,  and  it  is  a  lasting  honor  to 
the  noble  men  and  women  of  our  State,  for  it  represents  many 
great  sacrifices  on  their  part.  The  M^ork  is  being  ivell  done,  too, 
and  the  teachers  attend  the  Normal  Schools,  Assend)ly  and  other 
educational  gatherings  in  their  steady  efforts  towards  better 
preparation ;  they  subscribe  for  helpful  educational  journals  and 
buy  books  on  teaching,  even  though  the  salary  of  many  of  them 
for  a  whole  year  is  not  as  large  as  a  good  brick-layer  or  black- 
smith will  receive  for  four  months'  w'ork !  We  know  well  that 
"the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,"  and  we  trust  that  the  State 
will  ere  long  make  the  "hire"  worthy  of  the  "labourer." 


We  invite  the  especial  attention  of  our  i-eaders  to  the  very  ex- 
cellent article  on  "General  History,"  by  Miss  Mary  R.  Goodloe, 
of  Charlotte.  A  careful  perusal  of  it  will  give  a  teacher  many 
valuable  suggestions  in  this  important  line  of  work. 

Every  teacher  needs  a  time-piece  in  the  school-room,  and 
we  know  of  nothing  better  than  the  "Waterbury  stem- winding 
watch."  It  is  a  reliable  time-piece  and  is  sold  for  ,$3.50,  and  we 
have  made  arrangements  with  the  manufacturers  so  that  we  can 
furnish  the  watch  by  mail,  post-paid,  and  The  North  Carolina 
Teacher  one  year  for  only  $3.50. 

Have  you  sent  The  Teacher  any  item  of  news  from  your 
school  this  month?  or  have  you  given  to  the  profession  any 
suggestion  as  to  better  teaching  or  more  successful  methods?  We 
try  to  have  correct  reports  from  all  our  schools,  and  we  hope 
every  teacher  will  take  a  few  moments'  time  for  at  least  an  occa- 
sional postal  card  full  of  information  about  the  school. 

Our  "  North  Carolina  Speaker"  is  progressing  finely,  and 
we  are  under  obligations  for  many  excellent  contributions  to  the 
work  which  have  been  kindly  sent  to  us.  We  yet  need  some 
pieces,  in  prose  or  poetry,  suitable  for  declamation,  and  will  be 
glad  to  have  teachers  and  others  send  us  contributions  for  this 
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purpose.  We  want  The  Speaker  to  be  a  book  creditable  alike 
to  our  State  and  her  schools,  and  we  are  pleased  to  say  that  many 
of  onr  ablest  citizens  are  interested  in  the  work  and  kindly  aid- 
ing; ns  in  the  compilation. 

It  was  onr  pleasure,  a  few  days  ago,  to  visit,  at  Pittsboro,  the 
home  and  family  of  one  of  the  most  cultivated,  courteous  and 
hospitable  of  our  North  Carolina  teachers,  Captain  Claud  B. 
Denson,  and  we  acknowledge  our  obligations  for  many  kind  hos- 
pitalities at  the  hands  of  this  exceedingly  pleasant  family.  While 
at  Pittsboro  it  was  also  our  great  pleasure  to  meet  at  the  house  of 
Captain  Denson  quite  a  number  of  our  delightful  "Chautauqua 
friends"  (Waynesville,  1884),  and  the  happy  evening  spent  with 
them  and  many  other  very  social,  cultured  and  interesting  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  the  village  will  long  be  remembered. 

The  publishers  of  The  Teacher  will  give  five  dollars  in 
gold  for  the  best  original  poem  on  any  North  Carolina  subject, 
written  by  a  North  Carolina  teacher,  the  poem  to  be  not  less  than 
forty  nor  more  than  sixty  lines  in  length;  all  manuscript  to  be 
sent  in  by  Decembei"  1st,  and  it  will  be  submitted  to  Professors 
C.  B.  Denson,  E.  P.  Moses,  Miss  Gertrude  Mendenhall,  Miss  E. 
J.  Czarnomska  and  Kev.  Thos.  E.  Skinner,  as  a  committee  of 
award.  The  prize  poem  will  be  published  in  the  December  num- 
ber of  The  Teacher,  and  the  premium  will  be  forwarded  by 
mail  to  the  successful  competitor  as  soon  as  the  judges  make  the 
award.  All  poems  sent  for  competition  are  to  be  the  property 
of  The  North  Carolina  Teacher  for  publication  at  various 
times.  There  is  much  talent  in  the  State,  and  we  hope  to  hear 
from  many  of  our  teachers  on  this  subject. 

One  of  the  greatest  evils  existing  in  North  Carolina,  as  well 
as  in  every  other  State  of  the  Union,  is  the  uncertainty  by  which 
teachers  hold  their  positions  in  the  schools.  Even  the  most 
prominent  of  our  teachers  are  liable  to  be  set  aside  at  the  end  of 
any  school  term  by  unappreciative  school  boards.  This  ought 
not  to  be  so.  A  teacher  has  some  rights  which  ought  to  be 
respected,  and  the  faithful,  competent  and  conscientious  man  or 
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woman  who  is  training  tlie  young  should  not  be  ruthlessly  thrust 
out  of  position,  oftentimes  simply  because  there  are  other  teachers 
who  would  do  the  work  for  less  money.  How  can  we  ask  or 
expect  men  and  women  to  become  professional  teachers  while  we 
make  their  tenure  of  office  so  precarious,  being  frequently  depend- 
ent upon  the  whims  of  some  disaifected  member  of  a  school  com- 
mittee who  wants  his  newly-graduated  son  to  have  the  school 
instead  of  the  true  and  tried  teacher?  School  committees,  en- 
courage your  teachers,  stand  by  them  in  their  work,  and  never 
thrust  them  aside  except  for  most  satisfactory  cause,  and  they 
will  prove  many  times  more  valuable  to  you  and  your  schools. 


IBOUT  OUR  TEICHERS, 

Miss  Maby  Jordan  is  teaching:  at  Windsor,  Bertie  county. 
Mr.  William  Towe  is  teacliing  near  Manteo,  Dare  county. 
Miss  H.  P.  Williams  is  teaching  at  Famiviile,  Pitt  county. 
Miss  Ada  Greenwood  is  teaching  af  Mt.  Airy,  Surry  county. 
Miss  Ida  Frost  is  teaching  near  Jarvisburg,  Currituck  county. 
Miss  Dora  F.  Cooke  is  teaching  near  Selma,  Johnston  county. 
Mr.  E.  G.  Butler  lias  a  good  school  at  Dabney,  V^ance  county. 
Miss  Susie  Webb  is  teacliing  at  Warren  Plains,  U'arren  county. 
Miss  Sadie  M.  Erwin  is  teaching  at  Old  Fort,  McDowell  comity. 
Mr.  E.  D.  Burgess  is  teaching  near  Lake  Landing,  Hyde  county. 
Miss  Grace  Eaton  has  a  good  school  at  Mocksville,  Davie  county. 
Miss  Myrtle  Pope  is  teaching  school  near  Kinston,  Lenoir  county. 
Mr.  G.  B.  Patterson  is  teaching  at  Laurinburg,  Richmond  county. 
Mr.  J.  J.  Britt  is  Principal  of  Burnsville  Academy,  Yancey  county. 
Miss  Mattie  Gannon  has  a  good  school  at  Wadesboro,  ,\nson  county. 
Mr.  John  Hardison  is  Principal  of  the  Bayboro  School,  Pamlico  county. 
Miss  Mattie  Eaton  is  Principal  of  Mocksville  Academy,  Davie  county. 
Mb.  J.  P.  Stone  is  Principal  of  Ellis  Academy,  Pugh's,  Franklin  county. 
Mr.  W.  p.  Jabvis  is  Principal  of  Mars  Hill  Academy,  Madison  county. 
Miss  Blanch  Headen  is  Princijtal  of  Saulston  Academy,  Wayne  county. 
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Miss  Ci^ara  M.  Whitakkr  lias  an  intere.stiii;,^  scliool  al  Enfield,  HMlil'ax 
c'liiinty. 

Miss  Bettie  VAUfJiiAN'  is  teachinj?  music  nt  Elizabeth  City,  Pasqiuitank 
cdiinty. 

Miss  Ada  Meacham,  of  Kinston,  lias<ipene(l  a  scliooj  at  Snow  HiIi,rTteene 
iMiiinty. 

iMii.  J.  C.  Fllis  has  taken  chari;e  of  Fair  BliifJ'  High  School,  Coliinilms 
foiinty. 

Mk.  K.  J.  Balfour  is  Principal  of  Rtilherfordton  Academy,  Rntherfurd 
county. 

Mr.  L.  E.  Mahaffe  is  Principal  of  Pigeon  River  High  School,  Hay woo<l 
county. 

Mr.  Elijah  T.  Atkinson  is  Principal  of  Falling  Creek  Academy,  Wayne 
county. 

Miss  Minnie  Ward,  of  Swansboro,  is  teaching  at  Riclilands,  Onslow 
county. 

Mr.  a.  L.  Vickrey  has  a  school  at  Pleasant  Hill,  near  Jamestov^'n,  Guil- 
ford county. 

Miss  Florence  Byrd,  of  Harnett  county,  is  teaching  near  Morrisville, 
Wake  county. 

Mrs.  M.  B.  Webb  is  Principal  of  St.  David's  Academy,  Cresswell,  Wash- 
ington county. 

Miss  Mamie  Herman,  of  Snow  Hill,  has  a  good  scliool  near  Tabernacle, 
Greene  county. 

Mrs.  Carrie  Moffitt,  of  Wilmington,  has  opened  a  school  at  Chadbonrn, 
Cohmibus  county. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Gilliam  is  Principal  of  Gilliam's  Academy,  at  Morton's  Store, 
Alamance  county. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Kornegay  (Wake  Forest  College),  has  a  good  school  at  Rich- 
lands,  Onslow  county. 

Mr.  J.  D  Morgan  is  Principal  of  Pleasant  Hill  High  School  at  Eleva- 
tion, Johnston  county. 

Miss  Hattie  E.  Greenlee  is  Principal  of  Greenlee  Academy  at  Green- 
lee, McDowell  county. 

Miss  Mattie  Franklin,  of  Winston,  is  in  charge  of  the  Yadkin  Valley 
School,  Yadkin  county. 

Miss  Addie  Durham  is  in  charge  of  the  music  department  of  Waco  High 
School,  Cleveland  county. 

Miss  Lucie  G.  Freeman,  of  Wake,  is  teaching  a  good  school  near  Frank- 
linton,  in  Franklin  count}'. 
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Miss  Olivia  Millard,  of  Goldsboro,  has  charge  of  Calisthenics  in  Jnd- 
son  College,  Hendersonville. 

Mrs.  a.  H.  Letz  has  charge  of  the  Music  Department  of  Pine  Grove 
Academy,  Ricliniond  county. 

Mr.  H.  a.  Chappell  (Wake  Forest  College),  is  Principal  of  the  Academy 
at  Youngsville,  Franklin  connty. 

Mr.  O.  F.  Thompson  (Wake  Forest  College),  is  Principal  of  the  Academy 
at  Forest  City,  Rutherford  county. 

Miss  Ltjla  Pell  (Greensboro  Female  College),  is  teaching  music  and  elocu- 
tion at  LaGrange,  in  the  Kinsey  School. 

Miss  Lee  Parker,  of  Wilson,  has  taken  charge  of  the  music  (iepartment 
of  Kinston  Institute,  Lenoir  county. 

Mr.  N.  H.  D.  Wilson,  Jr.  (University  of  North  Carolina),  is  Principal  of 
Ophir  Academy,  Montgomery  county. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Woodson  is  Principal  of  Plymouth  Academy,  Washington 
county,  with  an  enrollment  of  forty-five. 

Miss  Laura  Boddie  is  Principal  of  Edwanis  High  School  at  Peachtree 
Grove,  Nash  county,  with  an  enrollment  of  sixty. 

Mr.  Robert  M.  Latimer  (Davidson  College),  is  Principal  of  the  Male 
and  Female  Academy  at  Plymouth,  Washington  county. 

Miss  Hattie  Griffin  is  succeeding  so  well  in  her  school  at  Washington, 
Beaufort  county,  that  she  has  engaged  an  assistant  teacher. 

Miss  Myra  Alderman,  of  Greensboro,  has  taken  the  positinn  of  music 
teacher  in  the  Durham  Female  Seminary,  Durham  county. 

Mrs.  McCall  has  opened  a  Kindergarten  school  for  small  children  at 
Washington,  Beaufort  county,  and  has  enrolled  thirty-five  little  ones. 

Mr.  M.  M.  Lemmond,  formerly  Principal  of  Flint  Hill  Acadeniy,  has 
opened  a  high  school  for  boys  and  girls  at  Matthews.  Mecklenburg  connty. 

Miss  Pattie  Mann,  of  Greensboro,  has  opened  an  Art  Studio  at  Winston, 
J"orsyth  county.  She  has  recently  returned  from  an  art  school  in  New  York 
City. 

Prof.  Collier  Cobb,  lale  Principal  of  Wilson  Graded  School,  is  pur- 
suing a  special  course  in  Natural   History  at  Cambridge  College,  Massacliu- 

setts. 

Mr.  L.  N.  Chappell,  late  a  tutor  in  Wake  Forest  College,  is  completing 
his  studies  at  the  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary  at  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky. 

Miss  Lena  Kilpatrick  (Greensboro  Female  College),  is  assisting  Miss 
Maggie  W.  Smith  in  her  school  at  Johnson's  Mills,  Pitt  county.  They  have 
fifty-four  pupils. 


I 
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Miss  Lavinia  Whitfield  (Cooper  Institute,  New  York),  foniierly  of  La- 
liranne,  has  taken  charjje  of  tlie  Art  Department  of  Central  Institute,  Little- 
ton, Halifax  county. 

Mr.  J.  D.  BousHALL  (Wake  Forest  College),  is  succeeding  finely  as  Princi- 
pal of  Yadkin  Springs  Academy,  Palmersville,  Stanly  county.  He  has  about 
fifty  pupils  enrolled. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Allen,  A.  B.  (Wake  Poorest  College),  is  Principal  of  Pantego 
Male  and  Female  Academy,  Beaufort  county,  and  is  assisted  by  Miss  Kate  L. 
Ferguson  and  Miss  Jamie  A.  Simmons. 

Mr.  William  Hannah  is  Principal  of  the  Academy  at  Pineville,  Meck- 
lenburg county,  and  under  his  energetic  management  the  enrollment  has 
reached  115,  and  all  the  work  is  very  pleasant  and  satisfactory. 

Bellevoir  High  School,  Sampson  county,  is  in  charge  of  Mr.  J.  D. 
Ezzell,  A.  B.  (Trinity  College),  assisted  by  Mrs.  Brownie  Ezzell.  Additions 
have  been  made  to  the  buildings,  and  a  department  of  music  added. 

Prof.  E.  A.  Aldersian,  Superintendent  of  the  Goldsboro  Graded  School 
and  President  of  the  North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly,  delivered  the  ora- 
tion on  the  occasion  of  the  late  "  University  Day  "  at  Chapel  Hill,  and  acquit- 
ted himself  in  a  manner  alike  creditable  to  himself  and  his  alma  mater. 


CUPID  AMONG  THE  TEACHERS. 


SIMPLY  ADDITION. 


"Arithmetic  in  former  days  said  'one  and  one  are  two,' 
But  now  we  have  advanced  so  far  that  that  style  will  not  do ; 
And  blushing  bride  and  happy  groom,  whose  lonely  lives  are  done. 
Say,  with  the  parson's  full  consent,  that  one  and  one  are  one." 


Miss  Eli^a  A.  Scarr  was  married  at  Charlotte,  August  5th,  to  Mr.  W.  C. 
Alexander. 

Miss  Lillie  Veach  was  married  at  Jefferson,  Ashe  county,  September  21st,  to 
Mr.  Charles  A.  Taylor,  of  Watauga  county. 

Rev.  Clarence  L.  Dowell,  late  of  the  Raleigh  Centennial  Graded  School,  was 
married  in  Durham,  October  12th,  to  Miss  Delia  Reams. 
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IN  MEMORIM. 


"  Death  hath  made  no  breach 
In  love  and  sympathy,  in  hope  and  trust. 
No  outward  sign  or  sound  our  ears  can  leaili. 
But  there's  an  in\yard,  spiritual  speech 
That  greets  ns  still,  though  mortal  tongue  be  dust- 
It  bids  lis  do  the  work  that  thej'  laid  down — 
Take  up  the  song  where  they  broke  off  the  strain  ; 
So,  journej'ing  till  we  reach  the  heavenly  town, 
Where  are  laid  up  onr  treasures  and  our  crown. 
And  onr  lost,  loved  ones,  will  be  found  again." 


Miss  Molue  Jones,  of  Salem,  teacber  of  innsic  iu  the  East  Beud  High  School, 
Tadkiii  county,  died  at  the  latter  place  October  3d. 

Mks.  Cornelia  V.  Lewis,  only  dauj^hter  of  Hon.  Kemp  P.  Battle,  President  of 
the  Uuiversity  of  North  Carolina,  and  wife  of  Dr.  Kicbard  H.  Lewis,  of  the  Ral- 
eii^b  School  Board,  euteied  into  rest  October  13th,  ai>:ed  thirty  years.  Our  tcn- 
derest  sympathies  are  with  the  family  iu  their  great  affliction. 


PROFESSOR    EDWIN    A.   ALDERMAN, 

Superintendent  Goldsboro  Graded  Schools,  and  President  of  North 
Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly. 
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NORTH  CIROLINS  RIYERS. 

BY    M.    V.    MOORE,    OF    CALDWELL    COUNTY,    N.    C. 

Carolina !     Land  of  waters !     Here  the  strangest  rivers  are : 
Arrarat  and  Alligator,  the  famous  stream  of  Tar.* 
Broad  and  Rocky  here  are  rivers ;  here  are  rivers  old  but  New, 
Yellow,  Black,  and  silver  Green,  and  Whiteoak,  Bay  and  Red- 
die,  too. 
Here  the  whirling,  wild  Watauga^  leaping  Elk,  and  crooked  Toe, 
Tahkeeostah,!  by  the  Paint  Rock,  and  the  wingless  Pigeon's  flow, 
Tennessee  and   swift   Hiawassee,  gulfward   all   through   moun- 
tains go. 
Where  the  Cherokee  still  lingers  is  the  nimble  Nantahala, 
In  the  land  of  Junaluskee  is  the  Yalley,  gurgling  gayly, 
In  the  dismal  lake-land  is  the  viney  festooned  Scuppernong, 
In  the  cloud-home  and  the  sky-land  Swannanoa  skims  along. 
In  the  pine-lands,  over  marl-beds,  ruby,  wine-like  ('ashie  creeps. 
In  the  fern-land,  from  the  balsams,  Tuckaseegee  grandly  leaps, 
Here  Oconaluftee  laughs,  and  wee  Cheowee  frets  and  clashes, 
And  'mid  towering  canons  Linville's  silvery  spray  spurts  and 

slashes, 
And  here  John,  with  sands  all  golden,  'neath  the  rhododendrons 

dashes. 
From  Yirginia  come  Meherrin,  Nottoway,  the  deep  and  slow. 
In  the  gray  and  yellow  hill-land,  where  tobaccos  golden  grow. 
Tumbling  Dan  and  Mayo,  Fisher,  Mitchell,  Flat  and  Eno,  go. 
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Here  is  Yadkin,  winding  ever  like  a  serpent  'mid  the  liills. 
Here  Catawba,  pearly  pebbled,  from  a  thousand  brawling  rills. 
Here's  Uwharie,  with  its  hurry;  here  the  lazy  Waecamaw. 
Here  are  heard  the  humming  spindles  on  the  busy  Deep  and  Haw. 
Here,  in  the  field  and  swamp  and  forest,  are  the  Lumber  and 

Pedee, 
And,  upon  her  breast,  Coharie,  Colly  and  the  Mingo,  wee. 
Here  the  Cape  Fear's  storied  waters  grandly  go  to  open  sea. 
Here  Contentnea  and  Trent,  pouring  into  Neuse,  find  Ocracoke. 
AVhere  the  herring  comes  in  spring-time  are  Chowan  and  broad 

Roanoke, 
North  and  Newport,  Yeopim,  Pongo,  Pasquotank  and  Pamlico, 
Pantego  and  queer  Perquimans — here  the  millions  come  and  go. 
Dripping,   gurgling,   gushing,   rushing,   tumbling,   creeping,   so 

they  be, 
Carolina's  matchless  rivers  from  their  fountains  to  the  sea. 


"■■'The  Indian  word  is  Torpoeo,  or  Tauqueoh. 

tTbe  Indian  name  of  French  Broad,  siguifj'iug  "Racing  \V'aters. " 

§Tbe  original  Indian  is  Saxapahaw. 


EDWIN  R.  SLDERMSN. 

North  Carolina  has  a  corps  of  veteran  teachers  of  whom  she 
is  very  proud.  They  have  been  actively  engaged  in  the  work 
for  mg,ny  long  years,  and  have  reached  high  positions  in  the  noble 
calling.  They  are  yet  faithfully,  conscientiously  and  successfully 
at  work  in  our  various  institutions  of  learning,  likewise  honorina; 
themselves  and  the  State,  and  adding  to  the  fine  reputation  of  our 
schools  throughout  all  this  American  land. 

While  the  State  is  fully  mindful  of  the  debt  of  gratitude  due 
to  these  veteran  leaders,  she  is  also  rejoicing  in  the  fact  that  a 
large  number  of  our  younger  men  and  ^vomen  are  entering  the 
profession  with  earnestness  and  zeal,  such  as  is  making  for  them, 
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at  home  and  abroad,  a  good  name  as  successful  teachers.  They 
are  vigorously  advancing  our  educational  interests  in  every  depart- 
ment of  instruction,  and  the  State  delights  to  acknowledge  their 
merit  and  honor  their  efforts. 

Foremost  among  the  young  men  ^Yho  have  reached  eminence  in 
the  school-room  and  who  stand  before  the  people  to-day  esteemed, 
admired  and  appreciated  as  teachers  of  the  highest  ability,  is 
Professor  Edayin  A,  Alderman,  Superintendent  of  the  Golds- 
boro  Graded  Schools  and  President  of  the  North  Carolina  Teach- 
ers' Assembly.  It  gives  us  pleasure  to  present  to  the  readers  of 
The  Teacher  a  fine  portrait  and  excellent  likeness  of  this 
prominent  teacher,  with  whom  so  many  of  his  co-workers  are 
already  very  familiar. 

Professor  Alderman  was  born  in  Wilmington,  on  May  15th, 
1861,  and  he  was  prepared  for  college  at  Bethel  Military  Academy, 
in  Virginia,  at  which  institution  he  spent  two  years.  He  then 
entered  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  graduating,  in  1882, 
with  the  degree  of  Ph.  B.,  taking  the  "Willie  P.  Mangum 
Medal."  Immediately  after  graduation,  he  entered  the  teaching- 
profession,  being  elected  first  assistant  in  the  Goldsboro  Graded 
Schools.  He  taught  in  this  position  three  years,  and  in  June, 
1885,  was  chosen  Superintendent  of  the  school,  his  predecessor. 
Prof.  E.  P.  Moses,  having  resigned  to  accept  a  like  position  in 
the  Raleigh  Graded  Schools.  His  success  in  the  management  of 
this  school  has  proven  him  to  be  without  a  superior  in  all  the 
Southern  States  as  an  educator  of  the  highest  order. 

His  services  have  often  been  eugaged  as  conductor  of  the 
Teachers'  Institutes  in  his  county,  and  he  was  elected  Super- 
intendent of  the  State  Normal  School,  at  Asheville,  during  the 
past  summer,  in  which  capacity  he  fully  sustained  the  reputation 
which  he  had  previously  earned.  He  has,  by  special  invitation, 
lectured  on  educational  and  historical  subjects  before  most  of  the 
summer  normal  schools  of  the  State,  and  great  numbers  of  our 
teachers  and  friends  of  education  have  listened  to  him  with 
pleasure,  and  his  graceful  descriptions  of  the  manners  and  social 
customs  which  prevailed  throughout  North  Carolina  in  the  earlier 
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days  have  alike  stimulated  our  teachers  and  pupils  to  greater 
research  into  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  State's  history. 

Professor  Alderman  is  the  first  graduate  of  our  University, 
under  the  new  regime,  to  have  cliarge  of  a  system  of  graded 
schools,  which  fact  may  be  a  matter  of  some  pride  to  him,  as  the 
graded  school  work  is  now  meriting  and  receiving  special  atten- 
tion throughout  the  country. 

At  the  session  of  the  North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly  this 
summer,  representing  some  twelve  hundred  of  our  most  progress- 
ive and  prominent  teachers  and  friends  of  education,  Professor 
Alderman  was  chosen  to  preside  over  the  organization  for  the 
ensuing  year,  thus  conferring  upon  him  the  highest  and  proudest 
educational  honor  that  can  be  attained  in  the  State — President  of 
the  North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly ! 

Professor  Alderman  is  now  just  in  his  twenty-sixth  year,  and, 
if  he  continues  at  work  in  the  "honored  calling"  which  he  has 
chosen,  his  zeal  and  faithfulness  in  every  department  will  con- 
tinually add  to  his  successes,  winning  for  him  fresh  laurels  and 
likewise  even  greater  appreciation  on  the  part  of  North  Carolina, 
and  particularly  from  his  co-laborers  in  education. 


WRITING  HINTS. 


For  various  reasons  the  writing  books  and  pens  should  be  kept 
at  the  desk  of  the  teacher.  These  should  be  distributed  and  col- 
lected by  monitors  at  given  signals.  According  to  the  room  and 
the  grade  of  pupils,  the  teacher  should  have  regular  signals  for 
the  opening  and  closing  of  the  exercise;  thus,  for  opening:  1. 
Put  away  all  other  books.  2.  Collectors  distribute  books  and 
pens.  3.  Take  position  and  open  books.  4.  Write.  For  closing : 
1.  Stop  writing.  2.  Apply  blotters  and  close  books  and  arrange 
them  for  the  collectors.  3.  Collectors  take  up  books.  The  sim- 
pler the  signals  the  better. — L.  F.  Wilder. 
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[For  The  North  Carolina  Teacher.] 

TEACHING  AS  S  PROFESSION. 

BY    A.    E.    BOOTH,    PRINCIPAL   OF    BOOMER    HIGH    SCHOOL,    BOOMER,    N.    C. 

The  office  of  the  teacher  is  as  old  as  civih'zation.  It  was  a 
forerunner  of  all  the  professions ;  it  was  before  law,  before  medi- 
cine and  before  statesmanship.  Indeed,  teaching  was  soil  out  of 
which  all  these  grew,  and  yet,  while  teaching  made  possible  the 
professions  of  law,  medicine  and  statesmanship,  it  has  never  itself 
become  a  profession.  It  has  long  been  the  opinion  of  the  best 
educators  of  our  country,  that  teaching  should  be  a  profession, 
but  it  is  only  by  a  few  of  our  colleges  and  universities  that  it  has 
ever  been  approached. 

Of  the  four  or  five  hundred  thousand  school-teachers  of  our 
country,  not  one  out  of  ten  has  ever  made  any  special  prepara- 
tion for  his  work.  It  is  true  that  many  of  them  are  scholarly 
men  and  women;  but  herein  is  the  difficulty  :  scholarship  is  often 
taken  for  professional  training.  In  no  other  profession  is  this 
mistake  made.  No  one  feels  prepared  for  law,  for  medicine  or 
for  the  ministry,  merely  because  he  is  scholarly.  No  more  should 
he  in  teaching,  for  the  work  of  the  teacher  is  no  less  important 
than  the  work  of  the  other  professions. 

In  all  societies,  ancient  and  modern,  this  want  has  been  felt. 
The  work  of  the  teacher  has  long  been  known,  and,  to  secure  the 
best  helps  of  this  kind  for  the  children,  is  one  of  the  first  duties 
of  parents.  Hence,  it  is  important.  It  moulds  the  youthful 
mind,  and  thus  becomes  the  formative  influence  of  men's  lives. 
The  teacher  is  shaping  minds  for  usefulness  in  the  coming  gen- 
erations; he  is  sending  forth  men  and  women  the  world  will  be 
proud  of,  for  it  is  these  men  who  are  to  fill  the  different  positions 
of  life,  and  these  women  who  are  to  fill  the  most  responsible 
places  of  society.  Thus  it  is  teaching,  itself,  that  makes  men  for 
other  professions. 
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This  office,  says  Chaiining,  is  more  important  than  that  of  the 
statesman.  The  chief  function  of  the  statesman  is  to  watch  the 
outward  interests  of  the  people,  while  the  teacher  is  to  quicken 
the  soul.  The  statesman  must  study  and  manage  the  passions 
and  prejudices  of  the  community,  while  the  educator  must  study 
the  essential,  the  deepest  and  the  loftiest  principles  of  human 
nature.  The  statesman  works  with  coarse  instruments  to  coarse 
ends,  but  the  educator  works  by  the  most  refined  influences  in 
that  delicate  etherial  essence — the  immortal  soul. 

There  are  many  difficulties  in  the  teacher's  work.  He  must 
deal  with  the  crude  mind  and  must  know  the  mentai  disposition 
of  each  student,  must  have  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  he  is  to 
teach,  of  the  sciences  which  rest  upon  them,  and  of  the  end  to  be 
secured  by  school  work.  He  must  adapt  himself,  both  individ- 
ually and  collectively,  to  their  wants.  He  must,  therefore,  be  a 
judge  of  human  nature.  He  must  be  self-controlled,  so  that  his 
example  will  teach  as  well  as  his  precept. 

It  was  thought  formerly  that  every  one  that  \Aas  educated,  was 
educated  to  teach,  but  when  diffusion  of  knowledge  had  taken 
place  and  a  number  of  schools  greatly  increased,  it  was  observed 
that  some  scholars  had  high  teaching  powers,  while  others  had 
little  or  none  of  this  gift;  so  it  was  at  once  concluded  that,  in 
order  to  teach  successfully,  one  must  be  sldlled  in  his  profession. 
So  long  as  we  regard  general  scholarship  as  constituting  fitness  for 
teaching,  it  is  merely  an  occupation  open  to  all  well  educated. 
But,  as  we  have  already  said,  every  educated  iiian  is  not  fitted  for 
teaching,  we  at  once  conclude  that  to  scholarship  must  be  added 
shill  and  science. 

The  best  teacher  is  one  that  loves  his  calling  and  understands 
it  thoroughly,  and  in  order  to  do  this  he  must  bring  to  his  work 
energy,  diligence  and  perseverance.  But  how  shall  we  reach  this 
glorious  age,  not  yet  ushered  in,  when  teaching  shall  become  a 
profession?  I  answer,  we  must  remove  the  difficulties  that  hin- 
der it  from  becoming  a  profession.  The  public  must  be  educated 
up  to  their  duty,  the  teacher's  salary  must  be  raised.  Can  we 
expect  to  get  a  first-class  teacher  at  a  second-class  price? 
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The  indifference  of  employers  as  to  the  employment  of  teachers 
has  brought  large  numbers  into  the  field  who  are  utterly  incom- 
petent. The  liberality  of  employers  will  stimulate  the  employed 
to  hio;her  attainments  in  knowledge  and  greater  exertions  in  their 
labors.  The  education  of  the  children  is  the  most  important 
thing  parents  can  give  them ;  then  it  is  important  tliat  a  first-class 
teacher  be  secured  to  train  them.  There  is  a  class  of  teachers 
which  a  knowledge  of  circumstances  might  lead  us  to  predict 
would  engage  in  teaching,  men  of  capacity  too  limited  for  any 
other  profession,  of  a  temperament  too  sluggish  to  engage  in  the 
labors  of  active  employment,  of  manners  too  rude  to  be  tolerated 
except  in  the  society  of  children,  and  sometimes  of  a  morality 
so  pernicious  as  to  make  them  the  unfailing  contaminators  of 
the  young  wherever  permitted,  not  to  teach,  but  to  keep  school. 

Thus  these  great  evils  have  been  mutually  strengthening  each 
other.  Now,  wiio  is  to  take  hold  of  this  great  work  in  elevating 
this  calling  as  a  profession?  I  answer,  the  teacher  should  be  the 
first  one.  Lord  Bacon  said :  "  Every  man  owes  a  debt  to  his  pro- 
fession." The  teacher,  being  supposed  to  be  more  intelligent  than 
the  mass  of  the  community,  may  justly  take  the  lead.  He  should, 
as  a  matter  of  duty,  take  hold  of  this  work — a  work  of  sacrifice 
and  self-denial,  as  it  will  be  for  some  tiaie  to  come — and  heartily 
add  what  he  can  to  magnify  this  office  and  make  it  honorable. 
In  the  meanwhile  he  may  do  what  he  can  to  arouse  the  people  to 
a  sense  of  their  duty. 

The  more  enlightened  are  with  us  already;  the  press,  the  pul- 
pit and  the  legislative  assemblies  all  proclaim  that  something 
must  be  done.  Some  we  find  who  are  willing  to  do  something, 
both  for  the  improvement  of  mind  and  condition  of  teaching. 
This  is  encouraging;  but  let  us  strive  to  get  more  to  join  us  in 
helping  proclaim  this  cause.  No^^^,  when  this  grand  office  be- 
comes a  profession,  how  changed  things  would  be.  The  teacher 
would  then  prepare  for  it  as  a  life-work;  not  to  teach  when  no 
other  employment  is  at  hand.  Teachers  would  then  have  their 
calling  and  be  proud  of  their  profession.  They  would  remain 
at  the  same  place  and  live  and  die  there,  as  do  our  lawyers  and 
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doctors.     The  annual  election  or  appointment  of  teachers  is  a 
legal  barrier  against  teaching  as  a  profession. 

It  is  not  possible  to  dignify  any  occupation  in  which  men  and 
women  are  subject  to  annual  loss  of  peace  at  the  caprice  of 
exchanging  school  boards.  Teachers  will  be  esteemed  for  their 
work's  sake.  There  will  be  a  better  system  of  education  and  a 
better  state  of  things  in  general. 


THE  NEW  PRONOUN.- 

The  Literary  World  and  Appleton's  Journal  are  calling  for  a 
new  pronoun.  In  ages  when  women  were  recognized  as  "  hav- 
ing no  rights  which  white  men  were  bound  to  respect/'  the  need 
of  such  pronoun  was  not  felt,  but  in  our  advancing  civilization 
every  speaker  and  writer  feels  the  want.  In  the  October  num- 
ber yon  select  from  the  Oritic  a  commendable  response  to  the 
necessity.  The  word  fhon  is  there  snggested,  and  its  adoption 
urged  with  zeal  and  good  sense.  However,  since  "nominations 
are  now  in  order,"  I  suggest  the  word  te.  Like  the  word  thon, 
it  is  an  abbreviation  of  the  words  that  one,  and  "note  its  literal 
and  euphonic  resemblance  to  other  pronouns,"  as  he,  me,  lae,  she, 
thee,  and  the  declension  of  it,  nomitiv^e  te,  possessive  tes,  objec- 
tive te,  nomitive  it,  possessive  its,  objective  it. 

"Let  the  nominations  proceed"  until  there  be  a  goodly  num- 
ber from  which  the  public  may  select.  When  the  selection  shall 
have  been  made,  who  will  pioneer  its  use?  The  teacher — the 
leader  of  public  thought  and  expression — te  whose  fidelity  to 
utility  gives  courage  to  brave  the  criticisms  of  tes  fellows  and  the 
contemptuousness  of  parasites.  Te  will  inculcate  its  use  to  tes 
pupils  by  logic,  precept  and  example,  and  the  time  shall  come 
when  te  shall  wonder  how  conventialism  so  long  endured  with- 
out it.  Let  te  who  will  give  its  introduction  through  the  col- 
umns of  the  valuable  School  JournaL  and  mav  success  attend  te. 
— iSchool  Journal. 
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[For  The  Nortli  Carolina  Teaclier.] 

CHORUS-SINGING  MD  CHORAL  SOCIETIES. 

DR.    AUGUSTE    KURSTEINER,    MUSICAL    DIIiECTOK,    ST.  MARY'S,    RALEIGH,  N.  C. 

II. 

The  occidental,  or,  as  it  is  also  called,  the  Christian  music,  is  a 
true  child  of  nature,  and  takes  its  origin  in  the  ''artless"  and 
.simple  chants  and  hymns  .sung  by  the  first  Christians  at  their 
.secret  services.  The  chorus-singing  of  the  Hebrews  had  been 
handed  down,  as  it  were,  traditionally,  and,  although  there  was 
not  then  any  Levitical  chorus,  with  grand  orchestral  accompani- 
ment, yet  the  Christian  congregations,  who  woi'shiped  in  caves 
and  in  dense  forests,  in  the  Catacom})s  of  Rome  and  in  the 
.secluded  valleys  of  almost  inaccessible  mountain  ranges,  did 
raise  their  voices,  as  best  they  could,  to  the  prai.se  of  their  God 
and  Saviour. 

Of  course  artistic  singing  was  entirely  out  of  the  question  as 
long  as  Christianity  had  to  fight  for  its  very  exi.stence;  and  even 
at  the  time  when  persecutions  had  ceased  and  secrecy  of  service 
was  no  longer  necessary,  music  at  the  public  services  was  officially 
under  protest.  Yet  we  cannot  call  the  individuals,  who  then  took 
part  in  the  church  government,  musical  barbarians.  We  have  to 
take  into  consideration  the  material  which  composed  the  first 
Christian  congregations.  The  uncivilized  African.s,  and  other 
uncultured  heathens  just  converted  to  Christianity,  were  no  more 
able  to  sing  in  a  highly  artistic  chorus,  as  the  Levites  did  in  the 
temple  services  at  Jerusalem,  than  would  Hottentots  or  Esqui- 
maux, recently  imported  into  this  country,  be  able  to  be  active 
members  of  a  Handel  and  Haydn  society,  or  of  a  Mendelssohn 
club.  But,  .step  by  .step,  the  power  of  music  on  the  minds  and 
liearts  of  a  worshiping  congregation  made  it.self  felt  in  the  con- 
fines of  the  Christian  Church. 

First,  a  short,  caclenced  Amen,  or  a  Kyrie,  was  given  to  the 
congregational  chorus  by  the  church  authorities.  Out  of  that 
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grew  a  responsoriiim,  and  aiitiphonal  singing  was  not  far  re- 
moved therefrom.  Thus,  gradually,  the  choirs  came  to  sing  set 
pieces,  especially  composed  for  them,  .  In  the  fonrth  century 
chorus-singing  was  one  of  the  most  effectual  means  for  propa- 
ganda among  the  Arians  and  the  orthodox  Christians.  The 
Arians,  through  this  very  chorus-singing,  had  gathered  to  them- 
selves many  followers  and  adherents  to  their  faith,  and,  in  order 
to  keep  the  orthodox  church  at  par  with  their  decided  progress, 
Ephraim  of  Edessa,  in  the  year  330  A.  D.,  formed  choruses  of 
young  women,  who,  led  and  trained  by  himself,  indeed  overcame 
the  Arians  after  exciting  struggles  for  the  mastery. 

The  Arians  instituted  processions  about  Constantinople.  Their 
great  attractions  consisted  in  antiphonal  choruses.  The  general 
public  went  outside  of  the  city  gates  to  see  and  to  hear,  the 
entrance  into  the  city  itself  being  forbidden  to  the  non-orthodox ; 
and  such  crowds  came  forth  to  witness  these  demonstrations,  that 
the  orthodox  church  was  compelled  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
Arians,  and  had  to  engage  in  similar  processions  within  the  con- 
fines of  the  city.  These  singing  contests  had,  however,  this  very 
beneficial  result :  the  church  authorities  became  thoroughly  con- 
vinced of  the  necessity  of  a  musical  part  in  the  divine  service. 

The  convents  also,  then  newly  instituted  corporations,  made  it 
their  task  to  instil  Christian  principles,  by  means  of  sacred  songs, 
into  the  hearts  of  their  parishioners.  The  schools  within  the 
borders  of  cloister  domains  made  psalm-singing  a  part  of  their 
curriculum,  and  thus  soon  one  would  hear,  in  certain  districts  of 
country,  the  singing  of  psalms  in  the  field  and  in  the  workshop, 
in  the  palace  and  in  the  hut.  The  singing,  when  first  applied  to 
the  liturgy,  had  been  scarcely  anything  else  than  mere  declama- 
tion, according  to  Hebrew  style  having  rhythm  but  no  proper 
tones  nor  intervals  of  tones;  yet  daily  routine  and  a  musical  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  the  people  in  general  caused  it  in  time  to 
assume  tone-shape. 

In  those  exciting  Eastern  singing  matches,  the  Arians  had 
adopted  for  their  musical  demonstrations  comic  and  amorous 
Grecian  songs,  and  had  therefore  introduced  distinct  tonality  into 
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their  antiphoiial  choruses.  The  orthodox  church  could  not  lag 
behind  in  its  efforts  to  make  its  music  interesting  and  popular, 
iind  thus  gradually,  instead  of  barbarous  modulations,  a  melisma 
of  a  number  of  distinct,  clear  sounds  was  introduced  into  worship. 
We  Had  in  different  authorities,  that  this  melisma,  or  group  of 
tuneful  sounds,  first  came  to  be  used  in  the  "Alleluias";  at  any 
rate,  it  received  at  that  place  in  the  service  the  name  of  "jubilus'^ 
or  "  neuma"  ;  this  neuma  soon  influenced  the  entire  church-music; 
it  not  only  was  sung  at  the  end  of  sentences,  but  even  at  the 
beginning  and  in  the  middle  of  them,  according  to  the  sense  of 
the  words  in  the  service,  and  so,  step  by  step,  the  whole  phrase 
became  musical  and  melodious,  and  little  by  little  the  reading  of 
the  service  became  obsolete.  The  neuma  consisted  of  no  modern 
notescript  to  denote  the  sequences  of  harmony  or  express  a  sim- 
ple melody;  little  lines  and  dots  only  showed  where  the  melody 
descended  or  ascended. 

But  of  course  the  performing  of  the  church -service  under  these 
circumstances  had  become  too  difficult  for  a  general  public,  as 
those  neumas  wanted  precision  to  be  suiig  decently,  and  prepara- 
tion to  be  executed  correctly.  So,  into  the  places  of  the  "lec- 
tores"  stepped  the  "psaltodoi,"  as  leaders  in  the  liturgy,  the 
congregation  joining  tunefully  in  the  aniens  and  some  responses 
of  a  few  tones;  but  the  neumas  were  sung  by  persons  especially 
trained  and  drilled  for  that  purpose,  and  thus  church-choirs  came 
into  existence  in  the  Christian  Church,  at  first  only  in  capitals 
and  within  large  church  organizations,  but  on  account  of  their 
popularity  they  soon  spread  far  and  wide  and  chorus-singing  was 
firmly  established  as  a  necessary  component  part  of  church- 
service. 

It  appears  that  in  Rome,  as  early  as  the  fourth  century,  church- 
choirs  were  formed;  some  of  the  Popes  instituted  singing-schools 
composed  mostly  of  orphan  boys.  These  choirs  increased  in 
number  as  time  advanced,  and  Rome  became  the  "Capital"  of 
church-choir  organizations,  especially  after  Pope  Gregorius  the 
Great  (590-604  A.  D.)  had  established  a  new  college,  consisting 
of  seven  clergymen  for  the  purpose  of  governing  church-music, 
the  Papal  or  Sistine  Chapel. 
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Gregoi'ius  the  Great  was,  if  the  term  is  allowable,  a  whole- 
sale reformer,  one  of  those  master-spirits  whose  commands  are 
implicitly  obeyed.  At  the  time  when  he  ascended  the  Papal 
throne,  the  music  in  the  churches  was  just  about  to  step  beyond 
the  confines  of  churchliness.  Ambrosius,  of  Milano,  had  devel- 
oped the  singing  of  hymns  and  chants  to  such  a  degree  of  sensuous- 
ness  as  must  needs  affect  the  whole  tone  of  the  church-service. 
Pretty  little  adornments,  charming  chromatic  passages  had,  as  it 
were,  forced  themselves  into  the  musical  worship,  but  Grego- 
rius  made  an  end  of  it  all  by  determining  vhat  should  be  sung 
in  the  service  and  how  it  should  be  sung.  Whilst  the  Ambrosian 
style  had  indulged  in  rhythmical  and  melodic  licenses,  and  had, 
almost  unawares,  been  alienated  from  the  text  of  the  service, 
Gregorius  restored  "f/ie  word"  to  its  original  power  and  replaced 
those  sensuous  Ambrosian  hymns  and  chants  by  recitativos, 
which,  withal  melodious,  clung  closely  to  the  text. 

These  songs  and  chants,  thus  revised,  were  gathered  in  a  book 
called  the  Antiplionariuni,  which,  extensively  copied,  spread  all 
over  the  Church  of  the  Ocx^ident,  and  was  considered  the  leading 
authority  in  church-music.  Any  diiferences  of  opinion  as  to  the 
interpretation  of  this  Antiphonarium  were  settled  by  the  Sistine 
Chapel,  from  whose  decisions  no  exceptions  were  allowed  to  be 
taken.  Gregorius  was  much  interested  in  the  entire,  systematic 
workings  of  his  college;  it  was  liberally  endowed, and  its  future 
usefulness  and  material  independence  were  fully  insured  by  dona- 
tions of  valuable  domains.  The  members  of  the  corporation 
belonged  to  the  Papal  household,  and  took  distinguished  positions 
in  their  clerical  rank. 

Gregorius  also  provided  for  the  case  of  vacancies  occurring  in 
the  membership  of  the  college,  by  attaching  to  it  a  training  school 
for  singers,  wherein  musically  gifted  boys  and  young  men,  des- 
tined to  be  clergymen,  w^ere  educated.  Many  centuries  after  the 
great  Pope's  death,  members  of  the  Papal  household  would  show 
to  the  wondering  pilgrim  the  couch,  resting  on  which  Gregory 
had  assisted  in  the  instruction  of  the  choir-boys,  and  they  would 
also  with  religious  awe  point  to  a  bundle  of  switches  with  which 
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the  master   "jyi-opria   mcmu,"    had    castigated    the  lagging  and 
thoughtless  scholars. 

The  chorus-singing,  at  that  time,  Avas  done  "  unisono,"  l.  e. 
all  singing  one  part.  The  members  of  the  Sistine  Chapel  were,  in 
the  early  decades  of  the  seventh  century,  finished  singers,  indeed, 
artists  in  their  profession,  and,  assisted  by  the  boy-choir,  could 
produce  a  chorus  mighty  in  volume  and  power.  And  yet  the 
worth  of  chorus-singing,  at  this  period  of  its  history,  consisted 
not  so  much  in  powerful  eifects  as  in  correctness  of  expression. 
We  have  direct  proof  of  the  daily  work  and  routine  of  those 
Papal  singers.  They  had  to  spend,  daily,  an  hour  in  intonation, 
another  in  rapid  scale-passages,  another  in  recitations  with  trills 
and  other  curious  adornments,  another  in  the  shading  of  expres- 
sion. It  was  a  great  distinction  to  be  "one  of  the  seven/'  and 
it  can  easily  be  imagined  what  artistic  results  were  produced  by 
an  united  honorable  pride  and  genius  in  a  beloved  task,  a  work 
upon  ^vhich  the  whole  Christian  world  was  looking  with  wonder 
and  admiration. 

Nowhere  in  the  then  known  world  existed  a  corporation  whose 
influence  in  actual  church -service  was  felt  in  a  higher  degree  and 
whose  fame  was  greater  than  that  of  the  Sistine  Chapel.  It 
could  not  be  reproduced,  nor  even  imitated ;  but  already,  in  the 
life-time  of  Gregory,  members  of  the  Chapel  were  sent  abroad  in 
order  to  introduce  the  Antiphonarium  in  many  of  the  occidental 
churches.  In  England  especially  the  eflxjrts  of  these  musical 
missionaries  were  crowned  with  signal  success,  since,  after  the 
instruction  received  by  these  collegians,  the  British  clergy  ob- 
tained a  great  reputation  as  liturgists. 

Charlemagne  was  a  devoted  admirer  of  the  Papal  Chapel  and 
of  the  work  issuing  from  it.  He  ordered  the  establishing  of 
church-choirs,  of  secular  choruses  and  of  singing-schools  in  all 
the  Episcopal  Sees,  and  in  all  the  monasteries  of  his  empire. 

I  wonder  whether  Wittekind  and  his  crowd  of  Teutonic  war- 
riors grew  piously  inclined,  when,  at  their  wholesale  baptismal 
feast,  they  listened,  even  for  the  first  time,  to  the  sweet  and  solemn 
strains  of  Christian  church-music,  uttered  by  the  fresh  voices  oi 
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youth.  Did  their  pagan  hearts  yield  to  devout  impressions,  or 
did  the  point  of  the  sword  rather  compel  them  to  profess  feelings 
which  they  were  far  from  possessing? 

The  clergy  took,  exceptionally,  part  in  these  choruses;  but  a 
main  feature  of  the  singing  was  the  boy-choir,  and  the  degree  of 
musical  merit  in  any  clerical  institution  depended,  in  a  great 
measure  on  the  perfect  organization  and  the  thoroughness  of  train- 
ing of  their  boy-choirs. 

In  the  monastery  at  St.  Gallen,  Switzerland,  the  boy -choir  was 
most  solemnly  shown  off  every  time  when  the  dignitaries  of 
"  Church  and  State"  came  to  pay  their  visits  to  that  celebrated  seat 
of  monastic  learning,  or  when  the  feast  days  of  the  church  required 
extraordinary  ceremonies.  This  boy-choir  enjoyed  a  festival 
every  year  for  its  own  benefit,  and  everything  was  done  to  excite 
the  ambition  of  the  boys,  in  order  to  gain  yet  greater  fame. 
Some  parts  of  the  liturgy  were  sung  by  the  boys  alone,  without 
the  help  of  the  adults,  some  parts  of  it  were  arranged  antipho- 
nally  between  the  men  and  the  boys,  and  in  the  Sunday  proces- 
sions around  the  cloister,  the  boys  had  to  perform  the  main  part 
of  the  chorus,  the  adult  voices  being  heard  only  in  the  refrains. 

The  training  of  young  singers  and  the  study  of  all  the  choral 
sentences  was  a  difficult  task  for  boys  up  to  the  twelfth  century, 
as  the  memory  was  taxed  greatly  in  this  work.  No  notescript 
of  modern  times  then  existed,  the  notes  ouidino-  the  sino-er  in 
rhythm  and  melodic  sequences;  all  he  had  were  the  neumas,  only 
linear  signs,  which  by  different  persons  could  be  interpreted  in 
different  ways  and  only  determining  the  upward  or  downward 
movement  of  the  melody,  no  staff  nor  lines  being  in  use.  Thus 
it  was  quite  difficult  for  a  youthful  mind  to  retain  all  the  varia- 
tions of  melody  in  correct  sequence  of  tones,  and  a  very  careful 
training  was  necessary  to  prepare  boys  for  their  task  in  choir- 
singing. 

A  change  in  the  Papal  Antiphonarium  was  entirely  inadmissi- 
l)le,  the  contents  of  that  parchment  being  considered  infallible, 
so  that  no  one  dared  to  encroach  upon  its  given  meh)dic  signs. 
The  teachers  had  to  rely  on  tradition  to  teach  the  melodic  sequen- 
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ces  in  harmony  with  the  prescriptions  in  the  Antiphonarium, 
and,  as  no  two  minds  think  alike,  differences  of  opinion  arose, 
which  led  to  serions  and  hot  disputes,  hut,  who  will  agree,  when 
the  doctors  themselves  disagree? 

It  is  true  that  the  old  choral  sentences  had  taken  such  deep 
root  in  the  popular  heart  and  mind  that  even  newly-admitted 
members  to  choral  associations  soon  possessed  themselves  of  their 
entire  range,  but,  although  the  church  authorities  had  strictly 
forbidden  the  composition  of  new  church-music,  yet  not  even  th.e 
eliurch  itself  could  stay  -progress,  which,  in  all  ages,  like  a  tumul- 
tuous, rushing  mountain  torrent,  sweeps  away  all  obstacles  bar- 
ring its  onward  coiu'se.  Every  convent  had  a  music-master  who, 
by  his  compositions,  written  secretly  in  his  cell,  enriched  the  rep- 
ertoire of  the  cloister-chorus,  and  the  laity  without  the  cloister- 
gates  were  left  in  happy  ignorance  of  these  new  musical  works. 

During  my  sojourn  in  Rome,  a  few  years  ago,  the  Prior  of  a 
celebrated  convent,  whose  acquaintance  I  had  made,  no  matter 
how,  showed  me  some  of  the  curious  parchments  containing 
church-music  of  those  early  days.  They  reminded  me  very 
forcibly  of  the  "Tonic  Sol  Fa"  system  of  notification,  by  which, 
lately,  although  unsuccessfully,  some  persons  have  tried  to  super- 
cede the  genei^al  notescript.  A  better  notification  than  the  linear 
neuma  system  at  last  came  into  existence,  as  new  compositions 
grew  to  be  numerous  and  the  system  of  Guido  of  Arezzo,  deter- 
mining the  height  and  lowness  of  tone,  took  the  place  of  the  old 
musical  script,  which  became  obsolete. 


A  pleasant  exercise  in  decimals  is  for  the  teacher  to  write  upon 
the  board  a  number,  as  103246,  letting  individuals  in  the  class 
read  the  numbers  expressed  by  the  figures,  keeping  the  voice  up 
until  the  decimal  point  is  placed,  and  then  give  the  kind,  the 
name  of  the  number  being  determined  by  the  order  in  which  the 
Idst  figure  stands. — Normal. 
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[For  The  North  Carolina  Teacher.] 

OUR  READING  CIRCLE. 

BY    ONE    OF    THE    BROTHERHOOD. 

It  is  certainly  gratifying  to  see  how  great  an  interest  the 
teachers  throughout  the  State  are  taking  in  their  Reading  Circle. 
In  looking  over  the  list  of  members  up  to  the  present,  as  given 
in  the  October  number  of  The  Teacher,  we  note  many  of  the 
most  progressive  and  eminent  educators  in  North  Carolina — men 
and  women — whom  we  younger  teachers  have  been  accustomed 
to  "look  up  to"  in  many  ways  for  enc^ouragement  and  aid  in  our 
work,  and  it  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  see  them  giving  their  hearty 
co-operation  and  support  to  so  admirable  and  wise  a  measure  as 
the  Reading  Circle. 

The  list  of  books  which  the  careful  judgment  of  the  very  able 
committee  has  given  to  us  as  comprising  tlie  course  of  reading 
for  the  year  is  admirable  in  every  particular,  complete,  varied, 
interesting  and  very  valuable  to  every  person  who  desires  enlarge- 
ment of  thought  and  ideas.  The  exceedingly  cheap  form  in 
which  these  masterpieces  of  English  literature  can  be  obtained  is 
an  important  consideration  to  teachers  whose  terms  of  school  are 
short  and  whose  salaries  are  still  shorter,  as  they  are  thus  placed 
within  easy  reach  of  the  smallest  income. 

The  books  of  the  "Elective  Course"  are  well  cho.sen,  particu- 
larly as  to  General  History  and  History  of  Nortli  Carolina,  for 
these  branches  of  instruction  are  rapidly  becoming  leading  ones  in 
all  our  schools.  North  Carolina  children  are  becoming  more  and 
more  interested  in  the  study  of  their  State  history,  and  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  teach  it  where  the  interest  is  so  great;  and  thus 
teachers  are  stimulated  to  make  themselves  fully  acquainted  with 
North  Carolina  History.  The  (.'xaminations  in  General  History 
and  North  Carolina  History  which  are  held  at  our  Teachers' 
Assembly  will  have  many  more  competitors  at  the  next  session, 
and  the  handsome  gold  niedals  %vill  be  won  again  by  good  work 
and  with  credit  to  the  competing  ones. 
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The  local  Reading  Circles  are  most  valuable  aids  to  general 
improvement  among  teachers  and  their  friends,  and  these  circles 
become  so  interesting  that  their  weekly  meetings  will  be  very 
bright  and  pleasant  oases  in  the  regular  routine  of  a  teacher's 
work.  Surely  there  are  some  live  and  enterprising  teachers  in 
every  community  who  will  organize  a  Local  Reading  Circle  at 
once,  and  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  pleasure  derived  from  the 
circle  will  make  them  regret  that  they  did  not  organize  long  be- 
fore this.  No  fee  is  required  for  membership  in  the  State  Read- 
ing Circle,  and  twenty-five  or  fifty  cents  each  month  will  buy  the 
books  of  the  course  as  they  appear  in  the  list. 

Do  not  let  us  fall  behind  any  other  State  in  educational  pro- 
gress; therefore,  North  Carolina  teachers,  go  to  work  at  once  in 
behalf  of  your  Reading  Circle,  enlist  others  in  the  ranks  and 
don't  lax  any  energy  until  every  ambitious  teacher  in  the  State 
shall  be  in  line  with  us  in  this  effort  towards  uniform,  united, 
systematic  and  regular  professional  reading,  having  in  view  the 
highest  professional  improvement. 


•  [For  The  North  Carolina  Teacher.] 

SHOULD  TEACHERS  ATTEND  THE  COUNTY 
TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATIONS? 

BY  W.  B.  FELTON,  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  JONES  COUNTY. 

This  seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  important  subject.  When  we 
contemplate  the  object  for  which  the  Associations  are  organized, 
we  think  they  should  not  be  lightly  esteemed,  especially  by  those 
who  are  engaged  in  training,  intellectually  and  morally,  the  youth 
of  our  country.  What  is  the  object  of  the  Associations?  Is  it 
merely  a  social  society  in  which  the  giddy  and  the  gay  can  meet 
at  their  discretion  to  discuss  the  various  fashions  of  the  season, 
or  one  in  which  the  politicians  meet  to  discuss  the  political  status 
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of  the  conntiy,  or  a  club  in  which  the  farmers  interchange  their 
views  on  agricultural  pursuits?  No,  indeed.  The  object  of  the 
Associations  should  be  to  promote  the  cause  of  education,  pri- 
marily, in  our  counties  and  in  the  State,  to  advance  the  interests  of 
the  teachers  and  to  raise  the  standard  of  education  in  our  midst. 

We  are  not  bodies  org-anized  to  do  nothino;.  We  haven't  em- 
barked  upon  an  ocean  without  a  helm — without  a  captain,  with- 
out a  pilot,  without  a  chart,  without  a  compass,  without  a  desired 
haven  to  reach,  with  no  cargo — to  be  borne  along  by  the  tides, 
nor  to  be  driven  ruthlessly  by  the  angry  winds  upon  a  rocky 
shore.  We  liave  organized  with  a  specific  work  before  us — a 
noble  victory  to  be  achieved — with  a  commander  to  lead  us.  The 
enemy  against  whom  we  have  to  battle  is  a  strong  one.  He  stalks 
abroad  over  our  land.  It  takes  the  utmost  care  and  precaution 
to  prevent  him  from  invading  every  household.  His  iron  grasp 
is  laid  heavily  upon  thousands  of  our  citizens,  both  young  and 
old.  Some  have  advanced  so  far  in  life  that  it  is  impossible  to 
break  off  the  shackles  of  ignorance.  But  there  is  hope  for  the 
young.  To  educate  them  properly  will  be  to  bestow  inestimable 
blessings  upon  them. 

To  you,  teachers,  is  intrusted  the  training  of  the  youth  of  our 
land.  You  have  the  moulding  and  shaping  of  their  future  char- 
acters, to  a  great  extent.  You  have  the  power,  if  properly  ap- 
plied, to  assist  them  in  dev^eloping  their  mental  capacities.  In 
order  to  be  successful  trainers,  you  must  have  some  idea  of  train- 
ing.    You  must  know"  how  to  help  the  ''A^oung  idea"  to  "shoot." 

One  cannot  learn  all  that  is  to  be  learnecl  while  attending  school. 
Many  of  you  have  had  very  good  advantages,  so  far  as  your  in- 
tellectual training  is  concerned;  but  I  am  sure  that  none  of  you 
feel  as  thoroughly  qualified,  in  every  respect,  for  teaching  as  you 
ought  to  be.  Are  there  no  helps  at  your  command  by  which  your 
efficiency  might  be  increased  ?  Methinks  I  hear  some  of  you  say, 
"Yes,  I  take  The  North  Carolina  Teacher,  from  which  I 
gain  much  that  is  calculated  to  help  me  in  my  work."  Yes^ 
that  is  a  very  good  educator,  and  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  all  of 
our  teachers.     I  am  sorry  to  know  tliat  some  of  you  do  not  em- 
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ploy  this  cheap  and  valuable  instructor.  The  teacher  who  fails 
to  read  it  misses  a  great  deal  of  valuable  information  relative  to 
his  \york. 

In  union  there  is  strength.  With  the  combined  efforts  of  our 
fraternity  and  the  friends  of  education,  much  may  be  done 
towards  the  elevation  of  our  communities.  This  is  a  progressive 
age.  The  watch-word  is  being  heralded  dowu  the  educational 
line — forward,  march  !  And  he  who  disregards  the  command 
will  surely  be  left  behind.  It  will  be  the  sprightly,  energetic, 
progressive  teacher,  who  will  endeavor  to  keep  apace  with  the 
times,  that  will  be  in  ready  demand  in  the  near  future.  The 
teacher  that  lies  upon  his  oars  and  makes  no  attempt  to  better  pre- 
pare himself  for  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  his  vocation, 
deserves  not  the  approbation  of  a  generous  public.  He  who 
places  himself  before  the  public  as  an  instructor  should  be  ready 
and  willing  to  foster  any  enterprise  that  is  gotten  up  to  advance 
the  educational  interest  of  his  community.  He  should  let  the 
people  see  that  he  is  thoroughly  interested  in  his  work;  that  he 
is  willing  to  benefit  as  well  as  to  be  benefited. 

The  teacher's  avocation  is  one  of  the  grandest  and  most  respon- 
sible of  all  vocations.  His  profession  brings  him  in  personal 
contact  with  our  children.  How  careful  should  he  be  to  walk 
well  the  vocation  wherewith  he  is  called  !  He  should  make  dili- 
gent use  of  every  means  within  his  reach  to  prepare  himself  for 
his  high  calling. 

Now,  do  our  Teachers'  Associations  oifer  any  advantages  to  the 
average  teacher?  By  a  connection  with  and  participating  in  its 
exercises,  can  he  or  she  be  materially  benefited?  Is  the  work  to 
be  performed  of  such  a  nature  as  to  bring  into  exercise  the  very 
thinking  powers  of  the  mind?  If  opportunities  are  offered  for 
the  development  of  the  mental  faculties,  should  not  all  of  our 
teachers  be  favorably  inclined  to  the  work? 

The  discussions  of  subjects  relative  to  the  educational  interests 
of  our  counties  is  an  excellent  feature  of  our  work.  We  not  only 
gain  much  information  from  each  other  by  interchanging  views 
as  to  methods  of  teaching,  but  it  helps  us  to  express  our  ideas 
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more  intelligently  and  fluently,  and  has  a  tendency  to  give  us  a 
better  command  of  language.  This  part  of  our  work  is  specially 
adapted  to  the  wants  and  needs  of  our  male  teachers.  How  few 
of  our  people,  comparatively  speaking,  when  called  upon,  can 
publicly  express  their  sentiments  intelligently  on  some  subject 
under  discussion.  This  is  an  important  acquisition  in  a  man's 
education,  especially  to  one  who  expects  to  engage  in  public 
service. 

The  object  of  the  Associations  is  to  benefit  our  teachers.  We 
would  like  to  make  better  teachers  of  them.  We  want  better 
schools,  better  salaries  and  better  appreciation  of  their  services. 
We  believe  that  every  teacher  of  every  county  in  North  Carolina 
should  engage  heartily  in  this  work. 

Teachers'  Assemblies,  Reading  Circles,  Normal  Schools  and 
Teachers'  Institutes  have  been  organized  in  different  parts  of  the 
State,  for  the  benefit  of  our  teachers.  Those  institutions  will  be 
powerless  to  aid  them  without  their  sympathy  and  co-operation. 
Many  of  our  public  school-teachers  are  pecuniarily  unable  to 
attend  the  State  Normals  or  the  Teachers'  Assembly.  W^e  have, 
for  their  convenience,  within  most  of  our  counties,  institutes  ably 
conducted,  every  summer,  free  of  charge  to  all  who  may  attend; 
and,  strange  to  say,  some  of  our  teachers  take  little  or  no  interest 
in  them,  and  expect  to  be  employed  by  our  school  committees  to 
teach  the  public  schools  of  our  State.  Teachers,  this  ought  not 
so  to  be.  It  is  your  duty  to  attend  the  Institutes  that  have  been 
provided  specially  for  your  benefit.  Under  their  present  man- 
agement, no  one  can  attend  without  being  materially  benefited. 
While  being  benefited  yourselves,  you  will  be  qualified  to  help 
others. 

The  Teachers'  Associations  are  also  other  means  of  help  spe- 
cially designed  to  aid  the  teacher  in  his  work.  In  order  to  be 
benefited  by  them  it  is  necessary  to  become  a  member  and  engage 
heartily  in  the  work.  There  is  room  for  all.  We  want  the 
ladies  as  well  as  the  gentlemen.  When  a  duty  is  assigned  to  any 
member  to  perform,  he  or  she  should  do  it  in  the  very  best  man- 
ner possible.      We  do  not  believe  that  our  female  teachers  are 
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inferior  to  our  male  teachers;  therefore,  when  our  Associations 
elect  essayists  from  their  number,  they  should  not  shrink  from 
their  duty,  but  should  endeavor  to  comply  with  the  request  as 
faithfully  as  possible.  We  need  co-operation  to  make  our  Asso- 
ciations attractive  and  profitable. 

Our  gatherings  are  generally  small.  The  people  have  not 
become  thoroughly  interested  in  the  work.  As  long  as  our 
teachers  manifest  so  little  interest,  we  may  expect  indiiference  on 
the  part  of  outsiders.  Let  the  teachers  become  thoroughly 
aroused  and  each  one  resolve  to  do  his  or  her  whole  duty,  and 
the  day  will  not  be  far  distant  when  our  communities  will  delight 
to  honor  us  with  large  assemblies.  Let  us  see  to  it,  that  each 
county  shall  not  be  a  whit  behind  any  of  her  sister  counties  in 
the  efficiency  of  her  public  school-teachers.  We  believe  that  our 
teachers  are  as  talented  as  the  generality  of  public  school-teachers 
in  the  Union.  If  those  talents  are  cultivated  and  developed,  as 
it  is  possible  for  them  to  be,  our  teachers  will  be  able  to  perform 
a  work,  the  record  of  which  every  son  and  daughter  of  North 
Carolina  would  be  proud  to  approve. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  urge  the  importance  of  all  our  teachers 
attending  our  Associations  and  Institutes,  for  in  them  are  oppor- 
tunities oifered  for  an  interchange  of  thoughts  and  ideas  among 
those  who  have  the  interest  of  our  youth  at  heart.  It  will  give 
to  each  teacher  an  opportunity  to  hear  and  learn  from  his  or  her 
associates  w^hat  is  being  done  in  other  parts  of  the  counties. 
Finally,  it  will  bring  together  a  great  number  of  people  working 
in  one  grand  common  cause. 


Dictation  exercises,  in  which  the  teacher  reads  a  sentence  which 
has  in  it  words  of  one  pronunciation  but  of  two  or  more  spell- 
ings, are  valuable.  Thus  require  the  pupils  to  write  out  in  full 
such  sentences  as  "They  told  the  sexton  and  the  sexton  tolled  the 
bell." — Sanders. 
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[For  The  North  Carolina  Teacher.] 

NORTHERN  SCHOOL-BOOKS  UND  SOUTHERN 
WRITERS. 

BY    REV.    J.    M.    ATKINSON,    D.    T>.,    RALEIGH,    N.    C. 

Why  the  Southern  people  should  permit  their  sons  and  daugh- 
ters to  get  all  the  knowledge  they  have  of  Southern  writers  from 
Northern  school-books  is  an  enigma  of  no  easy  solution.  The 
seemingly  systematic  ignoring  of  what  Southern  writers  have 
done  in  the  field  of  authorship,  it  may  be  charitably  suggested, 
is  due  not  so  much  to  a  set  purpose  or  conscious  bias  as  to  pure 
ignorance  and  provincial  narrowness.  The  true  corrective  is  to 
have  Southern  school-books  compiled  by  competent  and  candid 
Southern  editors,  who,  in  their  treatment  of  the  rich  literature  of 
the  North,  should  carefully  avoid  the  errors  which  they  condemn 
and  complain  of. 

Although,  from  causes  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  assign  or 
examine  into,  the  Southern  people  have  not  written  as  largely  as 
they  might  and  as  they  should,  still  the  difficulty  of  setting  forth 
what  they  have  done  in  the  brief  space  allotted  to  me  arises  alto- 
gether from  M'hat  the  French  call  the  "embarrassment  of  riches." 

Little  more  can  be  attempted  than  to  signalize  a  very  few  rep- 
resentative writers,  literary  and  scientific,  of  necessity  leaving 
out  many  who  deserve  to  be  included.  That  oratory  is  a  real 
and  high  branch  of  literature  will  hardly  be  questioned  when  it 
is  borne  in  mind  that  the  orations  of  Demosthenes  are  justly 
reckoned  among  the  shining  ornaments  of  Athenian  letters,  and 
that  Thucydides  considered  by  Macaulay  and  by  Dr.  Thomas 
Arnold,  the  greatest  of  all  historians,  often  weaves  imaginary 
speeches  into  the^general  web  of  this  story. 

In  the  heroic  age  of  the  country,  just  before  and  just  after 
the  Revolutionary  war,  including  the  period  of  the  Revolution, 
the  Southern  States  were  unquestionably  in  the  ascendant,  not 
only    in    military  distinction   and   in    political   oratory,   but    in 
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the  fertiJity,  force  and  value  of  their  purely  literary  produc- 
tions. The  military  hero  of  the  whole  country  and  of  all  time 
— ''whose  soul  was  like  a  star  and  dwelt  apart" — was  George 
Washington.  Washington's  unrivalled  exploits  as  a  military 
commander  and  as  a  prudent  and  successful  administrator 
have  thrown  into  the  shade  his  solid  and  abiding  contribu- 
tions to  the  historic  literature  of  the  country.  But  any  one 
who  will  take  the  trouble  to  look  into  Spark's  I^ife  and  Writ- 
ings of  Washington  will  see  how  valuable  his  correspondence  and 
State  papers  are — how  clear,  how  full,  how  accurate,  how  able — 
without  the  slightest  trace  or  taint  of  literary  ambition  or  artifice, 
but,  like  himself,  simple,  genuine,  marked  by  native  majesty  and 
unstudied  greatness. 

So  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  the  unobscured  and  unrivalled 
luminary  of  the  law,  as  plainly  a  born  jurist  as  Homer  was  a 
born  poet,  has  such  a  reputation  as  a  jurist  as  to  make  us  forget 
what  he  has  done  for  the  history  of  his  country  in  his  Life  of 
Washington,  in  some  respects  the  best  yet  produced.  Like  the 
Anabasis  of  Xenophon  and  the  Commentaries  of  Csesar,  written 
by  one  who  had  mingled  in  many  of  the  scenes  he  describes  and 
was  personally  cognizant  of  the  inner  history  of  many  of  the 
transactions  he  relates.  Mr.  Jefferson's  Notes  on  Virginia  have  a 
lasting  value  and  a  living  interest.  They  afford  abundant  evi- 
dence that  his  many-sided  and  masterly  genius  fitted  him  equally 
for  the  pursuits  of  literature  and  science,  and  that  had  he  not 
been  so  eminent  as  a  political  philosopher  and  statesman,  he 
might  have  achieved  a  distinction  scarcely  less  brilliant  as  a  man 
of  letters  and  a  man  of  science.  The  papers  contributed  by 
James  Madison  to  the  pages  of  The  Federalist  are  worthy  of  their 
place  with  those  contributed  by  John  Jay  and  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton. 

In  oratory  the  South  was,  at  this  period,  confessedly  and  con- 
spicuously supreme.  The  peerless  orator  of  our  country  was 
Patrick  Henry, 

"  The  forest-born  Demosthenes, 
"Whose  thunder  shook  the  Philip  of  the  seas." 
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The  orator  next  in  power  and  in  fame  to  him  was  Richard 
Henry  Lee,  the  early  companion  and  life-long  friend  of  Wash- 
ington. Mr.  Wirt,  another  elegant  writer  and  eloquent  orator  of 
our  own  dear  Southern  land,  in  his  fascinating  Life  of  Henry, 
designates  Richard  Henry  Lee  as  the  Cicero,  and  Patrick  Henry 
as  the  Demosthenes  of  the  time.  Edmund  Randolph,  though  a 
less  fiery  and  splendid  orator,  was  still  a  speaker  who,  in  force  of 
thought  and  power  of  logical  discussion,  may  well  be  reckoned 
in  the  same  class  with  Henry  and  with  Lee. 

In  later  times  it  would  be  easy  to  show  that,  in  political 
oratory,  the  South  has  been  at  least  the  equal  of  the  North. 
In  poetry,  to  adopt  the  phrase  of  Lord  Bacon,  "we  note  no 
deficience."  The  crowned  king  of  contemporary  verse.  Lord 
Tennyson,  has  rendered  a  verdict  no  less  just  than  authoritative, 
when  he  pronounced  Edgar  A.  Poe  the  first  of  American  poets. 
In  originality  of  thought,  in  depth  and  refinement  of  feeling,  in 
the  mastery  and  witchery  of  verse,  in  exquisite  aptness  and 
felicity  of  phrase,  in  a  weird  and  mystical  power  of  enchantment, 
he  is  without  a  superior  or  a  rival  in  English  literature,  unless  it 
be  in  the  strongest  and  wildest  and  most  deeply  imaginative  of 
the  poems  of  Coleridge,  the  ancient  mariner. 

Of  contemporary  or  recent  poets  the  South  has  its  full  propor- 
tion, as  various  in  the  powers  of  beauty  they  assume  and  the 
sweet  notes  they  sing  as  the  birds  of  bright  plumage  and  "  native 
wood-notes  wild"  which  so  overflow  with  beauty  and  melody 
our  vales  and  forests.  Sidney  Lanier,  Frank  O.  Ticknor, 
Henry  Timrod,  (Commodore  Gibson,  Father  Ryan,  James  Bar- 
ron Hope,  Philip  Pendleton  Cooke,  Mrs.  Margaret  Preston,  Paul 
H.  Hayne,  on  both  sides  of  us,  and  within  our  own  borders — Hill 
and  Boner,  Mrs.  Mary  Bayard  Clarke  and  Rev.  William  S.  Lacy, 
may  well  raise  their  voices  to  swell  the  general  chorus  of  the 
tuneful  tribe.  The  poem  of  Joseph  W.  Holden,  on '' Hatteras," 
has  much  of  the  wild  and  stormy  strength  of  Lord  Byron,  and 
the  proud  precipitance  of  soul.  In  true  poetic  fire  and  force, 
in  rythmical  skill  and  sweetness,  it  is  a  noble  lyric  and  would 
have  done  credit  to  any  poet  of  our  time. 
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In  scientific  genius  and  in  inestimable  contributions  to  our 
practical  knowledge  of  the  secrets  of  the  sea,  Mathew  Maury  has 
done  more  than  any  one  now  known  to  the  history  of  naviga- 
tion. If  it  might  be  truly,  though  poetically,  said  of  Franklin, 
that  "  he  snatched  the  sceptre  from  tyrants  and  the  lightning  from 
Heaven,"  it  may  be  surely  said,  with  not  less  truth,  of  Maury, 
that  he  has,  more  than  any  other  one  man,  robbed  the  ocean  of 
its  terrors,  and,  more  than  any  other,  made  it  the  servant  of  man 
— the  friend  and  the  ally  of  commerce.  Not  only  has  he  ren- 
dered the  ocean-route  shorter  and  safer,  but  made  every  seaman, 
and  all  who  do  business  on  the  great  waters,  his  debtors. 

The  novelists  of  the  South  have  deserved  and  been  accorded 
signal  success.  John  P.  Kennedy  and  John  Esten  Cooke  are 
unsui'passed  in  their  delineations  of  scenery,  character  and  man- 
ners— delicate  and  discriminating,  while  strongly  marked  with 
the  peculiarities  of  the  idividual  writers.  In  the  gifted  author 
of  Alamance  and  in  Christian  Reid,  our  own  noble  State  is 
worthily  represented  in  this  popular  and  pleasing  department  of 
letters.  The  special  merit  of  the  writers  whose  works  I  have 
referred  to  as  representatives  of  North  Carolina  in  the  fairy 
realm  of  fiction  is  the  strong  local  coloring  they  impart  to  their 
pictures  of  places  and  characters  and  the  patriotic  sentiments 
which  they  appeal  to  and  evoke. 

In  Mrs.  Cornelia  P.  Spencer  we  find  harmoniously  combined 
masculine  sense  and  knowledge  with  true  womanly  feeling.  Her 
"Last  Ninety  Days  of  the  War"  is  an  invaluable  monograph — 
the  best  account  of  "the  melancholy  days"  that  marked  the  close 
of  our  civil  conflict,  when  the  conquered  banner  which  had  so 
often  been  borne  aloft  by  Lee  and  Jackson  and  is  destined  still 
to  be, 

"lu  story  and  in  son^, 
B}'  many  an  age  remembered  long," 

was  sadly  furled,  never  to  be  given  to  the  breeze  again. 

To  show  what  has  been  done  in  the  interests  of  classical  learn- 
ing, it  may  be  well  to  remind  your  North  Carolina  readers  that 
one  of  the  very  best  grammars  for  the  teaching  of  students  of  the 
4 
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grand  old  Roman  tongue,  the  language  of  empire  and  law,  and 
one  now  widely  adopted  in  other  schools  than  those  of  his  native 
State,  is  that  of  the  late  Colonel  William  Bingham,  not  more  ad- 
mired as  a  scholar  than  beloved  and  revered  for  the  virtues  which 
most  ennoble  and  endear  the  man.  What  has  already  been  done 
by  Southern  men  in  these  several  spheres  may  serve  to  show  what 
they  can  do  and  be  a  cheering  presage  of  what  they  shall  accom- 
plish in  time  to  come. 

In  Stephens'  History  of  the  United  States  we  have  an  excel- 
lent specimen  and  model  of  the  kind  of  school-book  we  need. 
It  is  brief,  clear,  compact,  accurate  and  written  in  a  tone  of  judi- 
cial impartiality. 

Among  several  gifted  editors  of  the  State,  T.  B.  Kingsbury, 
Esq.,  may  be  taken  as  a  representative.  An  accomplished  jour- 
nalist and  writer,  a  recognized  authority  in  all  that  relates  to  the 
history  and  fortunes  of  the  State,  of  genuine  aesthetic  sensibility, 
of  extraordinary  acquaintance  with  the  finest  models  and  the 
acknowledged  masters  in  literature,  his  literary  judgments  ex- 
pressed in  tones  of  eloquent  sympathy  with  all  that  is  delicate, 
beautiful  and  noble  in  prose  and  verse,  awaken  a  kindred  sym- 
pathy in  his  readers. 


[For  The  North  Carolina  Teacher.] 

1  LIBRSRY  FOR  TESCHERS. 

BY   D.    L.    ELLTS,    GLENWOOD,    N.    0. 

"A  workman  is  known  by  the  tools  he  uses,"  and  teachers 
ought  to  be  known  by  the  " helps"  they  keep  on  hand.  In  every 
other  learned  profession,  any  man,  no  matter  what  his  attainments, 
would  soon  lose  caste  among  his  brethren  if  he  did  not  keep 
abreast  of  the  best  thought  of  his  calling  by  a  constant  study  of 
the  literature  peculiar  to  his  craft.  But,  among  teachers,  how 
very  different  it  is,  "  Why,  anybody  can  teach  school,  and  it  is 
not  necessary  to  make  any  special  preparation  '  to  teach  the  young 
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idea  how  to  shoot'  ";  so  say  many  who  keep  schools  in  the  last 
decades  of  our  glorious  nineteenth  century.  Ah  !  what  a  dread- 
ful mistake !  We  do  need  every  assistance ;  we  hunger  and  thirst 
for  every  device  for  making  our  work  more  eifective,  for  new 
methods  to  strengthen  the  feeble  hands  of  our  backward  profes- 
sion; and  a  library  of  proper  books  is  at  once  a  long  stride  in 
the  right  direction,  a  reserve  force,  the  importance  of  which  can- 
not be  overestimated.  But  teachers  say,  "  We  cannot  aiford  to 
buy  books;  we  are  too  poorly  paid."  Yes,  and  you  will  con- 
tinue poorly  paid,  and  justly;  for  how  can  you  expect  better 
pay,  rendering  no  better  service — aye,  actually  growang  worse 
from  inaction  ?  Any  teacher,  worthy  the  name,  can  save  enough 
money  to  buy  a  few  choice  books  pertaining  to  his  profession. 
Books  are  cheap,  and  a  little  money  will  buy  a  large  number  of 
first-class  works.  On  every  teacher's  table  (not  neatly  put  away 
in  a  book-case  or  locked  up  in  a  trunk — your  reading  man  or 
woman  has  no  time  to  stop  to  regard  order  in  packing  and  nici- 
ties  of  arrangement),  should  be  found  such  familiar  friends  as 
Swett's  Method  of  Teaching,  Page's  Theory  and  Practice,  De 
Graff's  School-Room  Guide,  Hughes'  Mistakes  in  Teaching, 
Froebel's  The  Education  of  Man,  White's  The  Elements  of  Peda- 
gogy, Orcutt's  School-Keeping — How  to  Do  It;  Sully's  Mind 
Studies.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  good  works  now  to 
be  had  at  low  prices,  and  no  teacher  can  afford  to  be  without 
these. 

And  we  would  suggest  a  few  other  items  of  interest  in  this 
connection.  Every  teacher  should  subscribe  for  two  or  three 
leading  educational  journals,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  Boston 
School  Journal,  The  American  Teacher,  The  New  England  Jour- 
nal of  Education.  Of  course  every  teacher  in  the  State  will  take 
The  North  Carolina  Teacher.  Shame  on  you  if  you 
do  not !  An  unabridged  dictionary  (Webster's  or  Worcester's)  is 
a  necessity,  and  you  can't  live  well  without  one.  Another  of  the 
best  books  we  have  ever  seen  is  Bardeen's  Rhetoric  (complete). 
This  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  scholarly  and  accurate  pro- 
ductions in  the  language  and  deserves  a  close  seat  at  every  teach- 
er's elbow. 
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But  books  will  avail  nothing  if  they  are  not  read.  It  is  vain 
for  a  teacher  to  sit  at  his  ease,  in  gown  and  slippers,  cosily  smok- 
ing his  cigar,  and,  looking  with  complacency  upon  his  well-filled 
shelves  of  books,  from  the  pens  of  gifted  writers,  say,  "Those 
are  my  sentiments!"  Poor  man!  Your  sentiments  are  very 
degraded,  be  sure,  if  that  is  the  way  you  become  acquainted  with 
your  learned  authorities. 

Our  libraries  must  be  ransacked,  and  every  nook  and  corner 
searched  for  aid  in  our  arduous  duty  of  teaching.  Money  in- 
vested in  good  books  is  well  spent,  and  time  employed  in  reading 
educational  works  will  bring  a  sure  reward  to  the  progressive 
teacher.     Read,  reflect,  ponder. 


NIMES  OF  OUR  COUNTIES. 

A  child,  when  studying  the  history  and  geography  of  North 
Carolina,  will  naturally  desire  to  know  the  origin  of  the  names 
of  our  counties.  This  list  is  prepared  to  aid  teachers  in  giving 
this  information,  and  it  will  be  very  interesting  to  have  pupils 
trace  out  the  causes  why  these  names  were  chosen.  There  has 
never  before  been  in  the  State  such  a  universal  desire  to  know 
more  of  North  Carolina  history,  as  is  now  seen  in  our  schools, 
and  even  on  the  part  of  many  who  have  long  been  out  of  the 
school-room,  and  it  ought  to  be  the  pride  of  every  teacher  in  the 
State  to  encourage  and  aid  such  pleasant  and  important  study. 

In  the  following  list  the  counties  are  classified  in  accordance 
with  the  nationality  of  persons  from  whom  their  names  were 
taken  or  the  circumstance  governing  their  being  so  named.  The 
dates  of  formation  are  also  given,  and  the  children  in  the  schools 
should  be  taught  at  least  the  dates  of  their  own  counties. 

NAMED    FOR    LORDS    PROPRIETORS. 

The  following  counties  were  so  named  in  honor  of  Lords  Pro- 
prietors : 
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Beaufort  (1741) — Henry  Somerset,  Duke  of  Beaufort. 

Bertie  (1722) — James  Johu  Bertie,  who  succeeded  the  Earl 
of  Clarendon  as  Lord  Proprietor. 

Bladen  (1734)— Martin  Bladen. 

Carteret* — Sir  George  Carteret. 

Craven* — William,  Earl  of  Craven. 

Granville  (1746) — John  (son  of  Sir  George  Carteret),  who 
was  Earl  of  Granville.  This  nobleman's  land  extended  from 
35°  34'  south  to  the  Virginia  line  on  the  North,  and  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

NAMED    FOR    ENGLISH    STATESMEN,    ETC. 

Anson  (1749) — Admiral  Anson  of  the  British  Navy. 

Brunswick  (1764) — Prince  of  Brunswick. 

Burke  (1777)— Edmund  Burke. 

Camden  (1777) — Earl  of  Camden,  a  distinguished  English 
statesman,  who,  in  parliament,  opposed  taxing  the  American 
Colonies. 

Chatham  (1770)— William  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham. 

Cumberland  (1754) — Duke  of  Cumberland. 

Duplin  (1749) — Lord  Dupplin.  (?) 

Edgecombe  (1733) — Earl  of  Mount  Edgecombe. 

Guilford  (1770)— Lord  North,  Earl  of  Guilford. 

Halifax  (1758) — Earl  of  Halifax,  who  was,  in  the  year  of 
its  formation,  first  Lord  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

Hertford  (1759) — The  Marquis  of  Hertford,  who,  in  1766, 
moved,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act. 

Hyde  (1729) — Edward  Hyde,  who  was  Governor  of  the 
Colony. 

Johnston  (1746) — Gabriel  Johnston,  one  of  the  Royal  Gov- 
ernors. 

Martin  (1774) — Josiah  Martin,  last  of  the  Royal  Governors. 

Mecklenburg  (1762) — Princess  Charlotte  of  Mecklenburg. 

Neav  Hanover  (1728) — The  House  of  Hanover. 

Northampton  (1741) — The  English  county  of  that  name. 

Onsloav  (1 743) — Arthur  Onslow,  who  was,  in  the  year  of  its 
formation.  Speaker  of  the  British  House  of  Commons. 
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Orange  (1751) — The  House  of  Orange. 

Pitt  (1760)— William  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham,  the  distin- 
guished friend  of  America  in  the  English  Parliament. 

EiCHMOND  (1779) — The  Duke  of  Richmond,  an  able  advocate 
of  the  American  cause  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

Rockingham  (1758) — Charles  Watson  Wentworth,  Marquis 
of  Rockingham,  who  was  Premier  of  England  in  1782.  He 
endeared  himself  to  the  American  peoj)le  by  his  course  in  the 
British  Parliament. 

Rowan  (1753) — Mathew  Rowan,  one  of  the  Royal  Gov- 
ernors. 

Surry  (1770) — From  the  county  of  Surry  in  England.  Its 
name  is  Saxon,  and  signifies  "the  South  River." 

Wake  (1770) — Miss-Esther  Wake,  a  relative  of  Governor 
-^Ciiyon.    (f^-  I  '/'^'/i-.r      ,"       ,    ~      ,     .    .■  r    /  ■  • 

Wilkes  (1777)^^John  Wilkes,  a  distinguished  English  states- 
man and  member  of  Parliament. 

named    for    AMERICAN    STATESMEN,    ETC. 

Clay  (1861) — Henry  Clay,  a  distinguished  United  States 
Senator  from  Kentucky.  He  was  the  unsuccessful  Whig  candi- 
date for  the  Presidency  in  1844. 

Franklin  (1779) — Benjamin  Franklin,  the  philosopher,  and 
member  of  Congress  during  the  Revolutionary  period. 

Gates  (1779) — Gen.  Horatio  Gates,  a  distinguished  officer  of 
the  American  army  during  the  Revolutionary  war. 

Greene  (1791) — Gen.  Nathaniel  Greene,  one  of  the  heroes 
of  the  Revolutionary  war. 

Jackson  (1850) — Gen.  Andrew  Jackson,  hero  of  the  Battle 
of  New  Orleans  and  President  of  the  United  States. 

Lincoln  (1779) — Gen.  Benjamin  Lincoln  of  the  United 
States  Army. 

Madison  (1850) — James  Madison  President  of  the  LTnited 
States. 

Montgomery  (1779) — Gen.  Richard  Montgomery,  of  the 
American  Army,  who  fell  at  Quebec,  1775. 

Randolph  (1779) — The  Virginia  family  of  that  name. 
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Robeson  (1786) — Col.  Robeson,  who  distinguished  himself  at 
the  battle  of  Elizabethtown,  Bladen  county,  1781. 

Warren  (1779) — Gen.  Joseph  Warren,  who  fell  at  the  battle 
of  Bunker  Hill. 

Washington  (1 779) — The  Commander-in-chief  of  the  Amer- 
ican Armies  during  the  Revolutionary  war  and  first  President  of 
the  United  States. 

Wayne  (1779) — Gen.  Anthony  Wayne,  of  Pennsylvania,  a 
distinguished  Revolutionary  officer. 

NAMED    FOR    INDIAN    TRIBES. 

The  following  were  named  for  the  Indian  tribes  who  owned 
the  land  embraced  in  the  several  counties : 

Catawba  (1842),  Cherokee  (1839),  Chowan,^-  Currituck  (1729), 
Pasquotank  (1719),  Perquimans.* 


*  These  were  original  precincts. 

NAMED    FOR    DISTINGUISHED    NORTH    CAROLINIANS. 

Alexander  (1746) — A  distinguished  family  of  Mecklienburg 
county. 

Ashe  (1799) — Gov.  Samuel  Ashe. 

Buncombe  (1791) — Col.  Edward  Buncombe. 

Cabarrus  (1792) — Stephen  Cabarrus. 

Caldwell  (1841) — Dr.  Joseph  Caldwell,  first  President  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina. 

Cas^vell  (1777) — Gov.  Richard  Caswell. 

Cleveland  (1841) — Col.  Benj.  Cleveland,  of  Wilkes  county, 
one  of  the  heroes  of  the  battle  of  King's  Mountain. 

Dare  (1870) — Virginia  Dare,  the  first  white  child  born  in 
America. 

Davidson  (1822) — General  Wm.  Davidson,  who  fell  at  the 
passage  of  the  Catawba  river,  at  Cowan's  Ford,  1781, 

Davie  (1836)— Gov.  William  R.  Davie. 

Durham  (1881) — A  family  of  that  name,  which  formerly 
owned  the  land  where  the  county-seat  is  located. 

Forsyth  (1848) — Col.  Benj.  Forsyth,  of  Stokes  county. 
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Gaston  (1846) — Judge  Wm,  Gaston,  Supreme  Court  Judge, 
and  author  of  the  song  "  Old  North  State." 

Graham  (1872) — Hon.  Wm.  A.  Graham,  Governor  of  the 
State,  United  States  Senator  and  Secretary  of  the  United  States 
Navy. 

Harnett  (1855) — Cornelius  Harnett,  a  Revolutionary  states- 
man. 

Haywood  (1808) — Hon.  John  Haywood,  State  Treasurer,  &c. 

Henderson  (1838) — Hon,  Leonard  Henderson,  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  North  Carolina. 

Iredell  (1788) — James  Iredell,  Sr.,  Associate  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

Jones  (1779) — Gen.  Willie  Jones,  a  Revolutionary  patriot. 

Lenoir  (1791) — Gen.  Wm.  Lenoir,  of  Wilkes  county. 

McDowell  (1842)— Col.  Joseph  McDowell. 

Macon  (1828)— Nathaniel  Macon,  United  States  Senator,  &e. 

Mitchell  (1861)— Rev.  Dr.  Elisha  Mitchell,  a  professor  in 
the  University  of  North  Carolina,  who  lost  his  life  in  this  county. 

Moore  (1784) — Hon.  Alfred  Moore,  one  of  the  Associate 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  LTnited  States. 

Nash  (1777) — Gen.  Francis  Nash,  of  Orange  county,  who 
fell  at  Germantown,  1777. 

Pender — Gen.  William  Pender,  a  distinguished  Confederate 
General. 

Person  (1791) — Gen.  Thomas  Person,  of  Granville  county. 

Polk  (1855) — Gen.  William  Polk,  a  Revolutionary  officer. 

Rutherford  (1779) — Gen.  Griffith  Rutherford. 

Sampson  (1784) — Col.  John  Sampson. 

Stanly  (1841) — Hon.  John  Stanly. 

Stokes  (1789) — Hon.  John  Stokes. 

Swain  (1871) — David  L.  Swain,  Judge,  Governor,  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  University. 

Vance  (1881) — Zebulon  B.  Vance,  Governor  of  the  State, 
and  now  United  States  Senator. 

Wilson  (1855) — Gen.  Louis  D.  Wilson,  a  brave  officer  who 
died  in  Mexico  in  the  service  of  his  country. 

Yancey  (1833) — Hon.  Bartlett  Yancey,  of  Caswell  county. 
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NAMED    FOR    RIVERS,    MOUNTAINS,    ETC. 

Alamance  (1848) — A  creek  of  that  name. 
.  Alleghany  (1839) — A  range  of  mountains. 

Pamlico  (1872) — The  river  and  sound  of  that  name. 

Transylvania  (1861) — Signifies  "Beyond  the  Woods." 

Union  (1841) — It  being  formed  from  parts  of  Anson  and 
Mecklenburg. 

Watauga  (1849) — A  river  of   that  name,   signifying  "A 
River  of  Islands." 

Yadkin  (1737) — A  river  of  that  name. 

Columbus  (1808) — Christopher  Columbus,  the  discoverer  of 
America. 


EDUCfiTIONSL  NOTES. 

Southerland's  Academy^,  Ashe  county,  Prof.  J.  C.  McEwin, 
has  100  pupils  enrolled. 

Brevard  Institute,  Stanly  Creek,  Gaston  county,  has 
secured  the  services  of  Prof.  L.  A.  Cash  as  Principal. 

Magnolia  Graded  School,  Duplin  county,  under  Prof 
Shaw,  is  doing  good  work  and  is  receiving  a  generous  support. 

Fall  Creek  Academy,  Chatham  county,  is  in  its  first  ses- 
sion, under  T.  B.  Bray,  Principal,  assisted  by  Mr.  D.  A.  Bur- 
gess, 

Way'nesville  High  School,  Haywood  county.  Prof.  E.  J. 
Robeson,  Superintendent,  is  encouraged  by  a  large  attendance 
this  term. 

St.  Mary'^'s  College,  recently  dedicated  as  a  monastery  in 
Gaston  county,  is  so  crowded  with  students  that  a  contractor  is 
at  work  enlarging  the  building. 

JoNESBORO  High  School,  Moore  county.  Rev.  Oscar  High- 
tower,  Principal,  is  improving  its  school  property  and  apparatus. 
Its  enrollment  has  reached  76. 
5 
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Sanford  High  School,  Moore  county,  is  being  conducted 
by  Prof.  John  E.  Kelly^  A.  M.  (University  of  North  Carolina), 
and  Mrs.  Annie  E.  McGilvary. 

A  FEMALE  SEMINARY  is  to  be  established  at  Lexington, 
Davidson  county,  by  the  District  Conference  of  Trinity  College, 
and  another  at  Ashboro,  Randolph  county. 

Globe  Academy,  Caldwell  county,  has  70  scholars.  It  is  in 
charge  of  Mr.  W.  F.  Marshall  (Wake  Forest  College),  who  will 
add  a  music  teacher  to  his  corps  of  teachers  after  the  holidays. 

Panteoo  AcadEjNIY,  Beaufort  county,  has  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Miss  Katie  Fergerson,  of  Wake  county,  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  and  highly  cultivated  teachers  in  Eastern 
Carolina. 

The  Kinsey  School,  for  young  ladies,  at  LaGrange,  Lenoir 
county,  is  meeting  with  such  success  as  to  render  additional  build- 
ings necessary.  These  are  being  erected  by  Mr.  Joseph  Kinsey, 
the  Principal. 

BooNViLLE  Male  and  Female  Academy,  Yadkin  county, 
is  under  the  management  of  Prof.  J.  J.  Watkins,  assisted  in  the 
music  department  by  Miss  Ella  Cook,  of  Mt.  Airy.  Its  enroll- 
ment is  over  60. 

The  teachers  of  Stanly  county  will  meet  at  Albemarle  on 
the  4th  day  of  December  to  organize  a  Teachei\s'  Association. 
The  call  is  signed  by  Mr.  T.  J.  Jerome,  County  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction. 

Laurel  Springs  Academy,  Alleghany  county,  is  in  charge 
of  Mr.  T.  Jeff  Carson  and  has  an  enrollment  of  nearly  60  pupils. 
The  accomplished  Principal  is  also  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  for  the  county. 

Fayetteville  Graded  School,  Cumberland  county.  Prof. 
Alex.  Graham,  Superintendent,  has  so  increased  as  to  render  it 
necessary  to  employ  another  teacher,  and  Miss  Nannie  Shepherd 
has  been  added  to  its  facultv. 
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Durham  Graded  School,  Prof.  E.  W.  Kennedy,  Durham 
county,  is  a  monunjent  of  generosity  and  public  spirit  of  the 
citizens,  as  it  is  sustained  entirely  by  private  subscriptions.  Over 
400  pupils  are  enjoying  its  advantages. 

Rock  Rest  Academy,  Chester,  Chatham  county,  is  in  charge 
of  Mr.  J.  R.  Rives  (Oak  Ridge  Institute),  assisted  by  Miss  Daisy 
Thompson  in  the  music  department.  This  school  is  in  a  flourish- 
ing condition  and  is  well  worthy  of  the  liberal  patronage  it  is 
receiving. 

Albemarle  Academy,  Stanly  county,  has  enrolled  this  term 
104  pupils,  an  unusually  large  number.  It  is  under  the  princi- 
palship  of  Prof.  H.  W.  Spinks,  assisted  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Bivens, 
Mr.  Willie  McAllister  and  Miss  Mary  L.  Smith— the  latter  in 
the  music  department. 

Farmville  Seminary,  for  boys  and  girls,  at  Farmville,  Pitt 
countv,  is  under  the  skillful  manao-ement  of  Mr.  W.  E.  Mew- 
born  (University  of  North  Carolina),  who  has  had  several  years' 
experience  in  teaching  and  who  is  highly  recommended  by  Presi- 
dent Battle  and  others. 

Fallston  High  School,  Cleveland  county,  under  the  super- 
vision of  Mr.  L.  A.  Falls  and  Misses  Curtis  and  Wilson,  is 
meeting  with  such  success  that  a  nice  two-story  brick  academy 
building  (30  x  50  feet)  is  being  erected  for  its  accommodation. 
Sixty  pupils  are  in  attendance. 

Comfort  High  School,  Jones  county,  is  under  the  princi- 
palship  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Rhodes  (Wake  Forest  College).  Two 
years  ago  Mr.  R.  began  teaching  this  school  with  twelve  scholars, 
and  his  enrollment  now  is  forty-three.  He  has  one  lady  assist- 
ant, and  prepares  boys  and  girls  for  college. 

Cedar  Run  Academy,  Alexander  county,  Messrs.  J.  J.  and 
J.  W.  Hendren  (Wake  Forest  College),  Principals,  is  meeting 
with  fine  success.  111  pupils  having  been  enrolled  this  session. 
The  accomplished  principals  of  this  excellent  school  will,  it  is 
hoped,  succeed  in  establishing  it  on  a  permanent  basis. 
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Geenwood  High  School,  Johnston  county,  is  one  of  the 
most  progressive  country  schools  in  the  State.  It  is  rapidly 
stocking  its  library  with  valuable  books  and  is  publishing  a 
monthly  educational  journal.  Prof.  D.  L.  Ellis  (Nashville, 
Tenn.,  Normal  College),  is  the  Principal,  assisted  by  Miss  W. 

A.  Carver. 

Concord,  Cabarrus  county,  has  nearly  completed  a  handsome 
building  for  a  female  seminary,  which  begins  operation  about 
January  first,  1887.  Messrs.  C.  G.  Montgomery,  A.  B.  Young 
and  J.  W.  Cannon,  committee,  wish  to  secure  the  services  of  a 
Superintendent.  No  regard  to  denominational  affiliations.  Ad- 
dress as  above. 

Johnston  High  School,  Wilson's  Mills,  Johnston  county, 
is  in  its  first  session,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  R.  L.  Hollowell, 

B.  S.,  of  Earlham  College,  Indiana.  We  learn  from  the  Glen- 
wood  Monthly  that  this  school  is  rapidly  rising  in  prominence  and 
usefulness.  The  Trustees  are  preparing  to  erect  a  large  and 
attractive  building  for  the  use  of  the  school. 

Granville  Institute,  Oxford,  under  the  efficient  manage- 
ment of  Miss  Bettie  Clarke,  is  rapidly  growing  in  popularity. 
Although  now  in  its  second  year,  seven  teachers  are  employed. 
Miss  Laura  Saunders,  a  niece  of  our  Secretary  of  State  and  a 
graduate  of  the  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Normal  College,  is  a  teacher 
in  this  school  and  is  giving  entire  satisfaction. 

Union  Academy,  Lambsville,  Chatham  county,  has  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Mr.  M.  W.  McCallum.  Mr.  S.  B.  Turrren- 
tine,  the  late  Principal,  retires  from  that  position  for  the  purpose 
of  entering  Vanderbilt  University,  where  he  will  take  the  theo- 
logical course  preparatory  to  entering  the  University  of  the 
Methodist  Church.     Mr.  T.  is  a  graduate  of  our  University. 

Raleigh  Centennial  Graded  School,  Prof.  E.  P.  Moses, 
Superintendent,  has  found  it  necessary  to  secure  rooms  over  Julius 
Lewis  &  Co.'s  store  for  an  overflow  school.  Prof.  W.  V.  Savage 
(Wake  Forest  College),  Miss  Metta  Folger  (Greensboro  Female 
College)  and  Miss  Eliza  Pool  will  have  charge  of  this  school. 
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Miss  Carrie  Strong  (St.  Mary's  School)  and  Miss  Mamie  Bates 
(Peace  Institute)  have  been  added  to  the  faculty  of  the  main 
school,  and  Miss  Gracie  Bates  (Peace  Institute)  has  been  pro- 
moted from  assistant  to  the  charge  of  a  grade.  It  is  expected 
that  the  enrollment  this  term  will  reach  1,000  or  1,200. 

The  Friends'  School,  at  New  Garden,  has  116  scholars — 
fully  double  the  number  it  had  four  years  ago.  The  attendance 
steadily  increases  from  year  to  year.  The  most  important  event 
of  the  term,  so  far,  was  the  opening  of  new  King  Hall,  a  school 
building  in  place  of  the  hall  burned  a  little  more  than  a  year 
since.  This  building  was  planned  and  built  with  especial  refer- 
ence to  health,  comfort  and  convenience.  On  the  first  floor  are 
five  commodious,  well-lighted  class-rooms,  two  rooms  for  literary 
societies,  a  chemical  laboratory,  a  natural  history  museum  and  a 
janitor's  room.  On  the  second  floor  is  an  office,  a  general  study 
hall  50x60,  two  large  recitation-rooms,  a  commercial  room  and  a 
library.  By  means  of  heavy  sliding  partitions,  two  large  class- 
rooms can  be  thrown  into  the  study  hall,  making  an  auditorium 
for  public  occasions  50x80.  There  are  six  experienced  teachers, 
three  of  whom  are  college  graduates,  and  all  have  had  years  of 
successful  experience  in  teaching.  The  Principal,  Prof.  Joseph 
Moore,  has  recently  brought  to  the  school  a  fine  collection  of 
corals,  shells  (both  marine  and  fresh  water),  minerals,  fossils, 
Java  specimens  from  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  various  other 
material  for  the  new  museum.  The  chemical  laboratory  will  be 
fitted  up  before  next  term.  The  work  of  unpacking  and  arrang- 
ing the  natural  history  cabinet  is  now  going  on. 


Do  not  read  a  whole  paragraph,  unless  it  be  a  short  one,  for 
the  pupil  to  imitate.  Let  it  be  taken  in  sentences,  as  the  pupil 
cannot  recollect  all  of  the  pronunciations  and  inflections  in  a  long 
expression.  See  to  it,  also,  that  he  is  giving  his  attention  to  your 
reading. — Anonymous. 


IN  THE  SCHOOL-ROOM. 


LIBERTY  AND  LAW. 

THE  GREEK,  THE  ROMAN  AND  THE  TEUTON. 


BY    PROF.    GEORGE   T.    WINSTON,    PROFESSOR    OF    LATIN    AND   GREEK, 
UNIVERSITY    OF    NORTH    CAROLINA. 


FOR   DECLAMATION. 

The  Greek  was  the  great  champion  of  liberty.  He  was  not  a 
conqueror,  for  he  loved  liberty  more  than  power.  He  treasured 
an  ideal  of  individual  liberty  superior  to  government.  He  ele- 
vated the  citizen  above  the  city,  the  city  above  the  State,  the 
State  above  the  nation.  In  the  conflict  of  races  this  ideal  must 
fail.  A  race  that  will  live  must  organize  its  power.  The  weak- 
ness of  power  not  organized  \A'as  seen  in  the  easy  downfall  of  the 
Greeks.  Too  stubborn  devotion  to  the  freedom  of  the  individual 
produced  the  slavery  of  the  race.  Three  centuries  after  Leoni- 
das  and  the  "Three  Hundred"  had  immortalized  Thermopylae, 
Roman  soldiers  were  kicking  statues  on  the  streets  of  Corinth, 
and  the  land  of  Demosthenes  was  a  Roman  province. 

The  Roman  was  the  great  champion  of  law.  His  ideal  was  a 
centralized  government,  unlimited  in  power,  ruling  the  world. 
He  surrendered  his  individual  liberty  in  order  that  Rome  might 
rule.  Wherever  he  conquered  he  planted  Roman  colonies  and 
established  Roman  laws;  he  taught  the  conquered  to  speak  his 
language  and  worship  his  gods.  But,  after  destroying  the  liberty 
of  other  races,  he  discovered  too  late  that  his  own  was  gone.  He 
had  wielded  the  two-edged  sword  of  despotism  and  slain  himself. 

The  strength  of  every  government  is  founded  in  the  liberty  of 
all  its  citizens — liberty  of  thought,  liberty  of  speech,  liberty  of 
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labor.  It  is  founded  in  the  golden  mean  between  Roman  obedi- 
ence and  Greek  independence,  for  neither  was  the  true  conception 
of  liberty.  The  strongest  laws  secure  liberty  to  all ;  the  surest 
liberty  is  the  reign  of  law.  Liberty  is  the  strength  of  l&w  and 
law  is  the  bulwark  of  liberty.  The  Greek  was  the  great  cham- 
pion of  liberty;  the  Roman  was  the  great  champion  of  law. 
It  was  reserved  for  another  race  to  conceive  the  nobler  ideal  of 
law  devoted  to  liberty — of  liberty  submissive  to  law.  It  was 
reserved  for  the  Teuton,  who,  'Svhile  the  Greek  was  beautifying 
the  earth  with  his  art  and  the  Roman  was  building  his  eaipire 
of  force,  wandered,  unknown  and  naked,  among  the  beasts  of 
the  forests."  It  was  reserved  for  the  Teuton  to  teach  the  world 
constitutional  liberty  and  government  by  the  people,  to  construct 
those  eternal  charters  of  freedom,  the  Magna  Charta  of  England 
and  the  Constitution  of  the  American  Union.  It  was  reserved 
for  the  Teuton,  by  the  Protestant  Reformation,  to  free  the  soul 
from  the  tyranny  of  priests  and  secure  for  all  ages  liberty  of 
conscience.  It  was  the  Teuton  that  entered  the  secret  chambers 
of  nature  and  made  the  giant  forces  his  slaves.  It  is  the  Teuton 
that  ribbed  the  earth  with  steel  and  sent  the  engine  plowing 
through  the  mountain.  It  is  the  Teuton  that  gave  speech  to  the 
wire  and  whispered  thought  around  the  globe  swifter  than  the 
voices  of  the  morning.  It  is  the  Teuton  that  has  given  to  war 
a  Lee,  a  Grant  and  a  Wellington ;  to  science,  a  Newton  and  a 
Humboldt;  to  literature,  Shakespeare;  to  humanity,  Luther  and 
Washington. 

To-day  the  Teuton  rules.  His  throne  in  the  Old  World  is 
England  and  Germany;  his  home  in  the  New  World  is  our 
Northern  Continent.  He  is  king  by  the  divine  right  of  a  noble 
manhood.  He  has  lifted  civilization  to  a  higher  plane  of  thought 
and  action,  where  he  stands  towering  above  other  races. 


Choose  your  companions  wisely,  and  your  friendships  will  come 
about  naturally. —  T.  T.  Munger. 
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QUESTIONS  ABOUT  NORTH  CIROLINS. 

1.  Between  what  parallels  of  latitude  and  longitude  does  the 
State  lie? 

2.  What  is  its  extreme  length  and  extreme  breadth? 

3.  How  many  square  miles  does  it  contain? 

4.  What  is  the  population?     White?     Colored?     Indians? 

5.  What  is  the  Capital  city  ? 

6.  When  was  the  Capital  located? 

7.  Where  is  the  State  University,  and  when  was  it  founded? 

8.  How  many  counties  in  the  State? 

9.  Name  the  largest  county,  longest  river,  highest  mountain, 
largest  city  and  highest  town. 

10.  Who  is  Governor  of  North  Carolina?  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction?  President  of  the  University?  President 
of  the  Teachers'  Assembly? 

11.  Name  our  Representatives  in  Congress,  Foreign  Ministers. 

12.  How  and  when  is  each  of  these  officers  elected  or  ap- 
pointed? 

13.  How  many  miles  of  railroad  in  the  State? 

14.  What  is  the  land  surface?     Water  surface? 

15.  How  many  rivers,  and  which  are  navigable? 

16.  What  is  the  average  mean  annual  temperature?  Average 
rain -fa  11  ? 

17.  What  is  the  estimated  water-power? 

18.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  Public  School  Fund? 

19.  Name  the  railroads  in  the  State. 

20.  How  many  Normal  Schools,  and  where  are  they  located? 

21.  What  are  the  salaries  of  our  State  officers? 

22.  What  is  the  average  salary  of  teachers  in  the  public 
schools? 

23.  What  is  the  limit  of  school  age? 

24.  Who  was  the  first  Governor  of  the  State? 
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THE  SPELLING  EXERCISE. 

The  list  of  words  giv^en  for  spelling  in  October  number  of 
The  Teacher  has  been  correctly  spelled  by  the  following 
pupils,  and  the  Christmas  cards  were  sent  promptly  to  each 
pupil  by  mail : 

Miss  Lula  A.  Speed's  school,  Tarboro — Mary  J.  Gotten,  Lucy 
E.  Bailey,  Annie  J.  Gotten,  J.  A.  Oates. 

3Iiss  Fannie  E.  Thompson's  school,  Ore  Hill — Fred.  R.  Dark, 
C.  Novie  Sharp. 

Miss  Sallie  J.  Robinson's  school,  Springville — Rosa  McGon- 
nell. 

Miss  Mabel  Clendemmi's  school,  Union  Ridge — Bertie  Gra- 
ham, Annie  Graham. 

3Ir.  D.  S.  UnderhilVs  school,  Rolesville — J.  Henry  Fowler, 
Mary  H.  Fowler. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Privott's  school,  Rocky  Hock — Augustus  Boyce, 
Virginia  Nixon. 

3Iiss  Kate  Ferguson's  school,  Pantego — Lena  Windley. 

3Iiss  Belle  Campbell's  school,  Garbonton — Florence  M.  Rob- 
erts, Ella  B.  Roberts,  Julia  L.  Roberts,  Mollie  B.  Roberts. 

3Ir.  C.  T.  Ludderth's  school,  Lenoir — M.  L.  Hartley. 

Miss  Phoebe  H.  Itagland's  school,  Lenox  Gastle — Howard 
Slade,  W.  S.  McKinney,  Annie  Belle  Slade,  Alice  McKinney, 
Lydia  B.  Williamson. 

3Irs.  Eleanor  Shuttz  Davis'  school,  Thomasville — Alice  Lam- 
beth, Alice  HoiFman,  Ada  Thompson,  John  A  Sharp. 

3Iiss  Lizzie  E.  Carper's  school.  Long  Pine — Lily  Florence 
Garper,  Eliza  Watson. 

3Iiss  Clara  Whitaker's  school  ("Busy  Bees"),  Eufield — Garrie 
Home,  Mamie  Gherry. 

Miss  SaUie  A.  G-rimsley's  school.  Snow  Hill — Minnie  S. 
Grimslev. 


Oral  work  is  not  always  a  test  of  the  person's  ability  to  spell 
well. 
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¥HICH  IRE  THEY? 

The  longest  word  in  the  English   language   has  twenty-one 
letters.     What  is  the  word? 

What  three  words  contain  all  the  vowels  in  order? 

What  three  words  in  our  language  end  in  the  syllable  cionf 


"S  MERRIE  CHRISTMSS." 

A  Merrie  Christmas  to  you  ! 

For  we  serve  the  Lord  with  mirth, 
And  we  carol  forth  glad  tidings 

Of  our  holy  Saviour's  birth. 
So  we  keep  the  olden  greeting 

With  its  meaning  deep  and  true, 
And  wish  a  Merrie  (yhristmas 

And  a  Happy  New  Year  to  you  ! 

Oh,  yes !  a  Merrie  Christmas 

With  blithest  song  and  smile. 
Bright  with  the  thought  of  Him  who  dwelt 

On  earth  a  little  while. 
That  we  might  dwell  forever 

Where  never  falls  a  tear; 
So  a  Merrie  Christmas  to  you. 

And  a  happy,  happy  year  ! 

— F.  R.  Havergal. 


The  advantage  of  reading  aloud  is  inestimable;  but  teach 
the  pupils  to  make  personal  studies  of  pieces  even  in  the  second 
reader,  and  then  call  for  the  different  renditions.  If  false,  then 
give  your  own.     This  avoids  mimicry. — Anonymous. 


i 
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MERRY  CHRISTMIS. 

Ill  the  rush  of  early  morning, 

When  the  red  burns  through  the  gray, 

And  the  wintry  world  lies  waiting 

For  the  glory  of  the  day — 

Then  we  hear  a  fitful  rustling; 

Just  without  upon  the  stair; 

See  two  small  white  phantoms  coming, 

Catch  the  gleam  of  golden  hair. 

Are  they  Christmas  fairies  stealing- 
Rows  of  little  socks  to  fill  ? 
Are  they  angels  floating  hither 
With  their  message  of  good-will? 
What  sweet  spell  are  these  elves  weaving, 
As  like  larks  they  chirp  and  sing? 
Are  these  palms  of  peace  from  heaven 
That  these  lovely  spirits  bring? 

Rosy  feet  upon  the  threshold, 
Eager  faces  peeping  through. 
With  the  first  red  ray  of  sunshine, 
Chanting  cherubs  come  in  view; 
Mistletoe  and  gleaming  holly. 
Symbols  of  a  blessed  day, 
In  their  chubby  hands  they  carry. 
Streaming  all  along  the  way. 

Well  we  know  them,  never  weary 
Of  this  innocent  surprise. 
Waiting,  watching,  listening  always 
With  full  hearts  and  tender  eyes ; 
While  our  little  household  angels, 
White  and  golden  in  the  sun, 
Greet  us  with  the  sweet  old  welcome — 
"  Merry  Christmas,  every  one !" 

— Louise  Allcott. 
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CHRISTMSS  TIME  HIS  COME. 

Christmas  time  has  come  a^ain ! 

What  a  joy  for  girls  and  boys, 

With  its  snow-balling  and  fun, 

With  its  sleighing  and  its  noise ! 

Santa  Claus'  bag  is  full 

Of  the  sweetest,  loveliest  things ; 

Dolls  like  babies,  beautiful 

Balls  and  books,  and  glittering  rings. 

Haste  and  get  the  little  stockings, 
Santa  Claus  you  know  don't  stay ; 
Always  he  flies  up  the  chimney 
Ere  it's  light  on  Christmas  day. 
.  And  at  night  sweet  little  eyes 
Shut  as  tight  as  tight  can  be. 
Santa  Claus  don't  like  us  looking, — 
Leaves  us  nothing  if  we  see. 

Oh,  the  candies  !     Oh,  the  apples ! 
Peeping  from  the  stocking  top; 
Nuts  and  raisins  here  in  plenty, 
Gorgeous-looking  lumps  of  rock. 
Oh,  the  dolls  with  golden  tresses ! 
Oh,  the  glorious  big  drum  ! 
Let  us  fill  the  air  with  shouting, 
Dear  old  Christmas  time  has  come. 

Every  face  is  wreathed  with  gladness, 
Oh,  it  is  a  sight  to  see 
Such  a  set  of  lovely  fairies 
Dancing  round  the  Christmas  tree ! 
Santa  Claus  has  left  his  treasures 
For  his  darlings,  every  one. 
Is  not  this  a  time  of  pleasures? 
Dear  old  Christmas  time  has  come ! 
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THE  TWO  LITTLE  STOCKINGS. 

Two  little  stockings  hung  side  by  side, 

Close  to  the  fire-side,  broad  and  wide. 

"Two?"  said  St.  Nick,  as  down  he  came, 

Loaded  with  toys  and  many  a  game. 

"Ho!  ho!"  said  he,  with  a  laugh  of  fun, 

"I'll  have  no  cheating,  my  pretty  one; 

I  know  who  dwells  in  this  house,  my  dear  ; 

There's  only  one  little  girl  lives  here." 

So  he  crept  up  close  to  the  chimney  place 

And  measured  a  sock,  with  a  sober  face. 

Just  then  a  wee  little  note  fell  out, 

And  fluttered  low,  like  a  bird,  about. 

"Aha!  what's  this?"  said  he,  in  surprise, 

As  he  pushed  his  specs  up  close  to  his  eyes, 

And  read  the  address,  in  a  child's  rough  plan  ; 

"Dear  St.  Nicholas,"  so  it  began, 

"  The  other  stocking  you  see  on  the  wall 

I  have  hung  for  a  child  named  Clara  Hall. 

She's  a  poor  little  girl,  but  very  good. 

So  I  thought,  perhaps,  you  kindly  would 

Fill  up  her  stocking,  too,  to-night. 

And  help  to  make  her  Christmas  bright. 

If  you've  not  enough  for  both  stockings  there, 

Please  put  all  in  Clara's;  I  shall  not  care." 

St.  Nicholas  brushed  a  tear  from  his  eye, 

"God  bless  you,  darling,"  he  said,  with  a  sigh. 

Then  softly  he  blew  through  the  chimney  high, 

A  note,  like  a  bird's  when  it  soars  in  the  sky. 

When  down  came  two  of  the  funniest  mortals 

That  ever  were  seen  this  side  earth's  portals. 

"Hurry  up!"  said  St.  Nick,  "and  nicely  prepare 

All  a  little  girl  wants  where  money  is  rare." 

Then,  oh,  what  a  scene  there  was  in  that  room ! 
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Away  went  the  elves,  but  down  from  the  gloom 
Of  the  sooty  old  chimney  comes  tumbling  low 
A  child's  whole  wardrobe,  from  head  to  toe. 
How  Santa  Glaus  laughed,  as  he  gathered  them  in, 
And  fastened  each  one  to  the  sock  with  a  pin  ! 
Right  to  the  toe  he  hung  a  blue  dress. 
"She'll  think  it  came  from  the  sky,  I  guess," 
Said  St.  Nicholas,  smoothing  the  folds  of  blue, 
And  tying  the  hood  to  the  stocking,  too. 
When  all  the  warm  clothes  were  fastened  on, 
And  both  little  socks  were  filled  and  done, 
Then  Santa  Glaus  tucked  a  toy  here  and  there, 
And  hurried  away  to  the  frosty  air, 
Saying,  "God  pity  the  poor,  and  bless  the  dear  child 
Who  pities  them,  too,  on  this  night  so  wild!" 
The  wind  caught  the  words  and  bore  them  on  high, 
Till  they  died  away  in  the  midnight  sky. 
While  St.  Nicholas  flew  through  the  icy  air, 
Bringing  "peace  and  good-will"  with  him  everywhere. 

— Sarah  Keables  Hunt. 


WHO  MIDE  THE  SPEECH? 

[for  a  small  girl  holding  a  doll.] 

'Tis  dolly's  turn  to  speak  a  piece ; 
(Now  don't  be  frightened,  dear) ; 

{caressing  her  doll) 
Her  voice  is  weak,  but  if  you're  still, 
I  think  you  all  can  hear. 
She's  never  been  away  from  home, 
And  so  she  feels  quite  shy ; 
(There,  never  mind,  my  precious  babe. 
We'll  go  home  by  and  by). 
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I  .s'pose  she  takes  her  bashfuhiess 

From  me,  her  mamma  dear; 

If  I  should  try  to  speak,  I  know 

I'd  almost  die  with  fear. 

When  mamma  asked  me  yesterday, 

If  I  would  speak  to-night, 

I  told  her  "No,"  for  I  felt  sure 

I  couldn't  do  it  right. 

"  Well,  little  daughter,  never  mind," 

Then  darling  mamma  said, 

*'  We'll  dress  your  dolly  in  her  best. 

And  let  her  speak  instead." 

So  that  is  why  I've  brought  her  here — 

(Why,  dolly,  are  you  ill?) 

Just  see  how  she  is  trembling — 

Poor  dear — she  can't  keep  still, 

She's  nervous  and  excited,  too. 

So  now  we'll  say  "goodbye"; 

Has  dolly  made  a  speech  to-night, 

I  wonder,  or  have  I? 


STOCKING  SONG  ON  CHRISTMAS  EYE. 

Welcome,  Christmas,  heel  and  toe. 
Here  we  wait  thee  in  a  row. 
•   Come,  good  Santa  Clans,  we  beg, — 
Fill  us  tightly,  foot  and  leg. 

Fill  us  quickly  ere  you  go, — 
Fill  us  till  we  overflow. 
That's  the  way,  and  leave  us  more 
Heaped  in  piles  upon  the  floor. 

Little  feet  that  ran  all  day 
Twitch  in  dreams  of  merry  play ; 
Little  feet  that  jumped  at  will 
Lie  all  pink,  and  warm  and  still. 
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See  us,  how  we  lightly  swing; 
Hear  us,  how  we  try  to  sing. 
Welcome  Christmas,  heel  and  toe, 
Come  and  fill  us  ere  we  go. 

Here  we  hang  till  some  one  nimbly 
Jumps  with  pleasure  down  the  chimney 
Bless  us !  how  he  will  tickle  us ! 
Funny  old  St.  Nicholas ! 


My  method  is  to  put  out  the  word  as  it  should  be  pro- 
nounced, and  not,  as  is  the  custom  of  some,  improperly  pronounce 
it  to  indicate  the  letters  that  may  not  have  their  name  sound  in 
the  word.  The  whole  class  pronounce  the  word  after  me  to  make 
the  pupils  attentive  and  to  show  that  the  word  is  understood. 
Then  the  first  of  the  class  spells  the  word,  and  if  he  spells  cor- 
rectly, well;  but  if  incorrectly,  the  next  tries,  and  if  he  spells 
correctly,  he  goes  above  the  other,  who,  instead  of  having  a  new 
word,  is  required  to  spell  the  word  by  which  he  lost  his  place. 
A  new  word  is  then  given ;  the  whole  class  pronounce  it,  and  the 
third  scholar  spells  it.  If  four  or  five  or  a  dozen  miss  it,  he  who 
spells  it  correctly  goes  up,  and  all  who  go  down  separately  spell 
the  word  they  have  missed.  A  new  word  is  then  given  to  the 
next  who  has  not  tried,  and  so  on. — Anonymous. 


Where  the  lessons  are  written  on  the  slates  and  corrected 
by  dictation  from  the  teacher,  the  words  missed  by  each  pupil 
should  be  written  upon  a  slip  of  paper,  handed  to  the  teacher, 
and  these  should  be  again  pronounced  at  any  rate  as  often  as 
once  a  week. — Anonymous. 


EDITORIAL 


IBOUT  SIGNING  YOUR  NAME. 

It  is  always  proper  for  a  lady,  when  first  writing  to  a  busi- 
ness house,  to  put,  in  parenthesis,  before  her  name,  the  words 
*'Mrs."  or  "Miss,"  as  the  case  may  require.  Thus  awkward 
mistakes  will  be  avoided.  We  are,  fortunately,  acquainted  with 
most  of  the  teachers  in  North  Carolina,  but  yet  we  receive  man}- 
letters  every  day  from  persons  whose  names  are  not  familiar  to 
us,  and  we  are  often  puzzled  to  know  whether  our  correspondent 
is  a  man  or  a  woman.  A  short  time  ago  an  order  came  to  us 
from  an  entire  stranger,  signed  "J.  Smith,"  and  we  sent  the 
goods  to  "J.  Smith,  Esq.,''"'  receiving,  very  soon,  a  postal-card, 
saying,  "  Please  do  not  address  me  as  Esquire,  for  I  am  a  woman,''' 
signing  herself  "Jane  Smith."  We  immediately  apologized  for 
the  mistake  and  addressed  the  letter  to  "Miss  Jane  Smith,"  to 
which  came  a  reply,  in  a  few  clays,  from  the  lady,  to  the  eifect 
that  "I  am  not  ' 3Iiss'  Jane  Smith,  having  dropped  that  title 
when  I  married  Mr.  Smith,  forty  years  ago ! "  Alas !  alas !  what 
blunderers  we  were!  And  when  this  paragraph  reaches  the  eye 
of  3Irs.  Jane  Smith,  we  trust  that  she  will  pardon  our  stupidity 
which  required  three  letters  before  getting  her  correct  name! 


In  the  Scotch  and  English  universities  the  title  "Professor" 
is  never  used.  The  members  of  the  faculties  are  addressed  sim- 
ply as  "Mr.,"  unless  they  have  some  degree  which  entitles  them 
to  the  prefix  "Dr."  Are  not  we,  in  America,  inclined  to  use  the 
"Professor"  almost  too  much? 
7 
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We  gratefully  acknowledge  the  very  kind  hospitality  of 
Lieutenant-Governor  Chai-les  M.  Stedman,  of  Wilmington,  and 
his  most  amiable  and  excellent  wife,  which  contributed  so  much 
to  the  joys  of  our  visit  to  the  recent  session  of  the  Baptist  State 
Convention  held  in  their  delightful  city. 

We  were  cilad  to  meet  at  Wilmington  so  many  of  our  lead- 
ing teachers,  who  were  attending  the  BaptLst  State  Convention. 
Among  the  number  were  Prof.  Gore  and  Dr.  Hume,  of  the 
University;  Doctors  Taylor  and  Manly,  and  Prof.  Poteat,  of 
Wake  Forest;  Prof.  Brewer,  of  Murfreesboro ;  Captain  John 
Duckett,  of  Greenville,  and  Prof.  Hobgood,  of  Oxford. 

The  teachers  may  find  it  interesting,  just  at  this  time,  to 
have  occasional  talks  with  the  children  about  earthquakes  and 
their  probable  causes.  While  the  scientists  are  greatly  puzzled 
and  cau  give  no  accepted  solution  of  the  disturbances  which  are 
shaking  old  Mother  Earth,  it  is  certainly  interesting  to  know  the 
various  theories  which  they  advance. 

Have  you  ever  had  an  exercise  in  your  primary  class  with 
the  "toy  money"?  It  is  the  best  way  yet  devised  for  teaching 
rudiments  of  trade  and  changing  money,  and  the  little  folks  like 
the  exercise  very  much.  A  box  of  the  "toy  money"  may  be 
obtained  from  Alfred  Williams  &  Co.,  Raleigh,  for  twenty-five 
cents,  and  it  contains  every  denomination  of  American  coin  and 
a  sufficient  supply  for  many  interesting  and  valuable  exercises. 

We  acknowledge,  with  many  thanks,  the  report  to  the 
School  Board  of  Glasgow,  Scotland,  made  by  our  friend  Mr. 
John  Morison,  of  that  city,  as  chairman.  The  report  greatly 
interests  us,  from  the  fact  that  we  recently  enjoyed  a  visit  to  the 
Glasgow  schools,  and,  with  pleasure,  we  note  their  splendid  con- 
dition, and  for  their  success  we  feel  inclined  to  attribute  much 
credit  to  the  faithful,  earnest  and  conscientious  efforts  of  their 
zealous  trustee,  Mr.  Morison. 

There  is  a  very  great  desire  in  North  Carolina  for  a  larger 
appropriation  to  our  Public  School  Fund.  The  taxes  which  are 
now  raised  to  meet  the  expenses  of  State  government  are  consid- 
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erably  in  excess  of  the  needs ;  and,  while  the  people  are  willing 
to  pay  so  ranch  tax,  certainly  they  ought  to  receive  in  extra 
school  facilities  all  which  is  not  used  for  State  expenses.  The 
present  School  Fund  may  be  increased  by  $100,000,  and  then 
not  a  dollar  will  be  taken  from  any  other  State  interest  which 
needs  it. 

The  stranger  in  the  city  of  Wilmington  should  not  neglect 
to  make  a  visit  to  the  splendid  system  of  graded  schools  which 
are  so  skillfully  organized  and  manag-ed  by  Prof,  M.  C.  S.  Noble. 
It  was  lately  our  pleasure  to  examine  these  schools,  than  which 
there  are  none  better  to  be  found  in  the  South,  and  we  congratu- 
late our  friends  in  the  "City  by  the  Sea"  on  the  very  fine  educa- 
tional privileges  which  they  have  provided  for  their  children. 
The  new  school  building  which  is  just  completed  is  a  model  in 
arrangement  and  beauty,  and  too  much  credit  cannot  be  accorded 
to  that  liberal  and  public-spirited  citizen,  Colonel  Bagg,  Chair- 
man of  the  County  Board  of  Education,  through  whose  zealous 
efforts  the  handsome  new  building  has  been  secured.  A  thousand 
such  enterprising  men  in  North  Carolina  to-day  would  move  the 
educational  interests  of  our  dear  old  State  ten  years  forward. 
Prof.  Noble's  faithful  work  in  Wilmington  has  been  crowned 
with  the  highest  success,  and  it  delights  the  State  to  join  our 
Wilmington  people  in  acknowledging  the  merit  of  so  valuable  a 
teacher.  We  heartily  thank  Prof.  Noble  for  the  many  courtesies 
which  he  so  pleasantly  extended  to  us  during  our  sojourn  in  his 
citv. 


SBOUT  OUR  TEICHERS. 

Miss  Cora  Ross  is  teaching  in  Stanly  county. 
Miss  Alice  Fort  is  teaching  at  Neuse,  Wake  county. 
Mr.  J.  L.  Lopp  is  teaching  at  Eden,  Ranrlolph  county. 
Mr.  J.  T.  Crowder  is  teaching  at  Beck,  Wake  county. 
Mr.  J.  C.  Brown  is  teaching  at  Charleston,  Swain  county. 
Miss  Jennie  Burbank  is  teaching  at  Stanton,  Pitt  county. 
Mr.  G.  W.  Ward  is  teaching  at  Bear  Creek,  Onslow  county. 
Mr.  a.  M.  Gentry  is  teaching  at  Sparta,  Alleghany  county. 
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Miss  M.  K.  Fetzer  is  teacking  at  Concord,  Cabarrus  county. 
Mr.  W.  S.  Farthing  is  teaching  at  Bethel,  Watauga  ounty. 
Miss  M.  F.  Dickson  is  teaching  at  Morganton,  Burke  county, 
Mr.  Frank  Everitt  is  teaching  at  Everitt's,  Martin  county. 
Mr.  J.  C.  Bowman  is  teaching  at  Toe  River,  Mitchell  county. 
Mr.  J.  Andrew  is  teaching  at  Melancthon,  Randolph  county. 
Me.  D.  S.  Parker  is  teaching  at  Laws,  and  has  a  good  school. 
Miss  A.  E.  Green  is  teaching  at  Dutchville,  Granville  county. 
Miss  Bell  Campbell  is  teaching  at  Carbonton,  Moore  county. 
Mr.  J.  P.  McNeill  is  teaching  near  McNeill's,  Onslow  county. 
Miss  Maggie  Shell  is  teaching  at  Hartland,  Caldwell  county. 
Miss  Kittie  Herman  is  teaching  at  Suggville,  Greene  county. 
Miss  Annie  Giddens  is  teaching  near  Lisbon,  Sampson  county. 
Miss  Caroline  Hickerson  is  teaching  at  Elkin,  Surry  county. 
Miss  Laura  Lazenby  is  teaching  at  Statesville,  Iredell  county. 
Mr.  T.  a.  Fender  is  teaching  at  Whitehead,  Alleghany  county. 
Miss  Fanny  Bell  is  teaching  at  Queen's  Creek,  Onslow  county. 
Miss  Bettie  Brown  is  teaching  at  Swan  Quarter,  Hyde  county. 
Miss  Maggie  B.  Pitt  is  teaching  at  Williaraston,  Martin  county. 
Miss  Maggie  Inmon  is  teaching  at  Fair  Bluff,  Columbus  county, 
Mr.  C.  B.  Frazelle  is  teaching  at  Piney  Green,  Onslow  county. 
Miss  Della  Andrews  is  teaching  near  Lanier's,  Onslow  county. 
Miss  Ada  Greenwood  is  teaching  at  Mount  Airy,  Surry  county. 
Miss  Mattie  Moore  is  teaching  at  Point  Caswell,  Pender  county, 
Mr.  J.  L.  Butt  is  teaching  at  Campbell's  Creek,  Beaufort  county. 
Miss  Sadie  M.  Erwin  is  teaching  at  Old  Fort,  McDowell  county. 
Miss  Pattie  Johnston  is  teaching  at  Ringwood,  Halifax  county. 
Miss  E.  B.  Hankins  is  teaching  at  Nathan's  Creek,  Ashe  county. 
Mrs.  S.  A.  Draughan  is  teaching  at  Tarboro,  Edgecombe  county. 
Miss  Sue  Rounsaville  is  teaching  at  Locust  Hill,  Caswell  county. 
Mrs.  John  L.  Shermer  is  teaching  at  Yadkinville,  Yadkin  county. 
Miss  Bettie  Cuthrell  is  teaching  near  Farmington  Davie  county. 
Mr.  Jos.  M.  Hartley  is  teaching  at  Snow  Camp,  Alamance  county. 
Mrs.  J.  G.  Kenan  has  a  good  school  at  Kenansville,  Duplin  county. 
Miss  E.  P.  Guilford  is  teaching  at  Maule's  Point,  Beaufort  county. 
Miss  Lizzie  Leathers  is  teaching  at  South  Lowell,  Durham  county. 
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Mrs.  Annie  G.  Randall  is  teaching  at  Fletcher,  Henderson  county. 
Mr.  .Arthur  Harris  is  teaciiing  at  Wadeville,  Montgomery  county. 
Mr.  N.  D.  Johnson  is  teaching  at  Gibson's  Station,  Richmond  county. 
Miss  Alice  C.  Heartt  has  a  good  school  at  Hillsboro',  Orange  county. 
Miss  Gertrude  Royal  is  teaching  at  Rowan  Church,  Sampson  county. 
Mr.  Faimett  Johnston  has  a  good  school  at  Delaplane,  Wilkes  county. 
Miss  Cornelia  F.  Betts  is  teaching  at  Ballentine's  Mill,  Wake  county. 
Miss  Fannie  Leathers  is  teaching  near  Red  Mountain,  Durham  county. 
Misses  Leah  Jones  and  Flora  Marks  have  a  good  school  at  New  Bern 
Mr.  W.  W.  Kitchen  (Wake  Forest  College)  is  teaching  at  Dallas,  Texas 
Miss  Mary  L.  Battle,  of  Lilesviile,  is  teaching  a  home  school  this  term 
Mr.  Thomas  C.  Brooks  is  teaching  at  Ellerbe  Springs,  Richmond  County 
Miss  Lucy  W.  Hawkins  has  a  good  school  at  Warrenton,  Warren  county 
Miss  Bettie  C.  Whitehead  is  teaching  at  Battleboro,  Edgecombe  county 
Miss  Jennie  Rinaldi  is  teaching  music  at  Pigeon  River,  Haywood  county 
Miss  Ida  Youngblood  is  teaching  near  Wilson's  Mills,  Johnston  county 
Mr.  Zeb  V.   Taylor   (Oak   Ridge  Inst.)   is  teaching  at  Pond,  Guilford 

county. 

Mr.  Len  Gibbs,  of  Middleton,  has  a  flourishing  school  at  Ocracoke,  Hyde 

county. 

Mr.  John  W.  Bbiggs  is  Principal  of  Morgan  Hill  Academy,  Buncombe 
county. 

Miss  S.  Isabel  Graves  (St.  Mary's)  is  teaching  at  Mount  Airy,  Surry 
county. 

Miss  Mollie  Perry  has  a  flourishing  school  at  Huntsville,  Yadkin 
county. 

Mrs.  L.  K.  Jones,  of  Shelby,  is  teaching  at  Steele  Creek,  Mecklenburg- 
county. 

Mr.  R.  E.  Ward  (Oak  Ridge  Institute)  is  teaching  at  Stanhope,  Nash 
county. 

Mr.  L.  L.  Jenkins  (Wake  Forest  College)  is  teaching  at  Gastonia,  Gaston 
county. 

Mr.  S.  M.  S.  Robinson  opened  a  new  school  at  Hatteras,  Dare  county, 
Nov.  1st. 

Mr.  John  W.  Tayloe  (Wake  Forest  College)  is  te'aching  at  Windsor,  Ber- 
tie county. 

Rev.  W.  B.  Harrell  is  Principal  of  the  Waughtown  High  School,  For- 
syth county. 
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Miss  Lizzie  .Smith,  of  Goldshom,  is  teacher  of  Music  in  Teachj  Institute, 
Duplin  county. 

Miss  Maggie  E.  Forest,  a  successful  teacher,  is  teaching  near  Hillsboro, 
Orange  county. 

Mb.  Street  Brewer,  of  Moore  county,  is  teaching  near  Taylor's  Bridge, 
Sampson  county. 

Mr.  T.  J.  Roach  (Oakdale  Academy)  is  teachini;  at  Plea^-ant  Hill  Church, 
Chatham  county. 

Mrs.  E.  Shultz  Davis  is  Principal  of  Glen  Anna  Academy,  Thomaspille, 
Davidson  county. 

Miss  Sack  Nooe,  of  Lexington,  is  Principal  of  Lick  Creek  Academy, 
Davidson  county. 

Professor  Mallett  has  the  most  successful  school  he  ever  had  at  Swans- 
boro,  Onslow  county. 

Mr.  p.  M.  Pearsall  has  been  elected  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion for  Jones  county. 

Miss  Ida  Fountain  is  teaching  at  Haw  Branch,  Onslow  county.  She  has 
an  enrollment  of  forty. 

Rev.  J.  W.  PiNNix  is  teaching  at  Kernersville,  Forsyth  county,  with  an 
attendance  of  sixty  pupils. 

Miss  LuLA  Jones  (Greensboro  Female  College)  has  a  good  school  in  the 
Academy  at  Cary,  Wake  county. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Parker  has  a  Kindergarten  School  for  the  little  boys  aad  girls 
at  Laurinburg,  Richmond  county. 

Mr.  \V.  S.  Dunstan  (University  North  Carolina)  is  Principal  of  the  Acad- 
emy at  Columbia,  Tyrrell  county. 

Miss  Josephine  Forrest  is  teaching  at  Mount  Vernon  Academy,  near 
Company  Shops,  Alamance  county. 

Miss  Lula  A.  Speed  is  teaching  an  interesting  private  school  near  Tar- 
boro,  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Gotten. 

Miss  Hattie  Kendrick,  of  Shelby,  has  accepted  a  position  to  teach  art  in 
the  Gastonia  High  School,  Gaston  county. 

Miss  Blanche  Headen  is  Principal  of  Saulston  Academy,  Wayne  county, 
and  is  assisted  by  her  sister,  Miss  Lula  Headen. 

Miss  BaIley,  of  Virginia,  has  accepted  a  position  as  assistant  in  Prof. 
Freeland's  School  at  Bakersville,  Mitchell  county. 

Miss  Sallie  J.  Robinson  is  teaching  at  Springville,  Cabarrus  county,  and 
writes  that  she  enjoys  The  Teacher  very  much. 

Mr.  Charles  T.  Grandy  (University  North  Carolina)  is  assistant  teacher 
in  the  Elizabeth  City  Academy,  Pasquotank  county. 
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Mrs.  John  J.  Fray,  widow  of  Prof.  Fray,  first  President  of  North  Caro- 
lina Teachers'  Assembly,  is  teachint^  at  Fall  Creek,  Virginia. 

Mr.  E.  F.  Eddins  has  resigned  the  principalsliip  of  Franklinton  Male 
Academy,  and  has  taken  a  school  near  Oxford,  Granville  county. 

Prof.  H.  L.  King's  school  at  Beaver  Dam,  Buncombe  county,  is  now  in  its 
fourth  year.     Has  about  tifty  pupils  enrolled,  and  all  hard  workers. 

Washington  Academy,  Beaufort  county.  Professor  Fred.  A.  Fetter  (Uni- 
versity North  Carolina),  Principal,  has  an  enrollment  of  sixty-eight. 

Prof.  Joseph  Kinsey  has  a  good  school  at  LaGrange  and  is  making  some 
improvements  in  buildings,  having  also  just  added  a  handsome  new  piano. 

Miss  Jante  McDougald,  Chautauquau  of  1884-5,  is  teaching  a  private 
school  at  Merry  Oaks,  Chatham  county,  with  an  enrollment  of  thirty  pupils. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Randall,  A.  B.,  late  Principal  of  Marion  High  School, 
McDowell  county,  is  pursuing  a  course  in  the  Academy  of  Design,  New  York 
City. 

Mr.  G.  B.  Rush,  Miss  Emma  Ingold  and  Mrs.  R.  P.  Dakin  have  charge 
of  the  public  school  at  Hickory,  Catawba  county.  They  have  an  enrollment 
of  140. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Cole  is  Principal  of  Carthage  Male  and  Female  School,  Moore 
county.  He  has  a  good  attendance.  Miss  Flora  Muse  assists  in  the  pri- 
mary departoient. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Fleetvfood,  A.  B.  (Wake  Forest  College),  is  Principal  of 
Grange  High  School,  Woodland,  Northampton  county,  and  is  succeeding  in 
building  up  a  first-class  school. 

Miss  Mabel  Clendennin  is  still  teaching  at  Union  Ridge,  Alamance 
county.  Her  school  numbers  thirty  pupils,  and  it  is  a  progressive  school. 
She  is  using  the  ''Geography  Song"  in  her  school  and  finds  that  the  pupils 
enjoy  it  very  tnuch. 

Wakefield  Academy,  Wake  county,  opens  prosperously,  with  near  sev- 
enty pupils  enrolled.  Rev.  O.  L.  Stringfield  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Ferrell  (both 
Wake  Forest)  are  principals,  and  they  are  assisted  by  Mrs.  O.  L.  Stringfield 
and  Miss  Lottie  Harris.  The  institution  is  increasing  in  popularity  and  effi- 
ciency. 

A  large  Reading  Circle  has  just  been  organized  at  Peace  Institute,  Raleigh, 
through  the  efforts  of  Prof.  Chas.  D.  Mclver,  and  about  fifty  young  ladies  of 
the  Institute  are  members  of  the  Circle.  They  will  read  the  course  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  Teachers'  Assembly  Reading  Circle.  This  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  and  every  leading  school  in  the  State  should  do  likewise. 
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CUPID  SMONG  THE  TEACHERS. 


SIMPLY  ADDITION. 


'  Arithmetic  in  former  da^'s  said  'one  and  one  are  two,' 
But  now  we  have  advanced  so  far  that  that  style  will  not  do  ; 
And  blushing  bride  and  happy  groom,  whose  lonely  lives  are  done, 
Say,  with  the  parson's  full  consent,  that  one  and  one  are  one." 


Miss  Annie  E.  Thompson,  of  Pittsboro  Academy,  was  married  on  the  23d 
of  November,  1886,  to  Mr.  Alfred  P.  McPherson,  of  Sanford. 

Rev.  J.  W.  Watson,  of  Mount  Vernon  Springs  Academy,  was  recently 
married  to  Miss  Parham,  of  Granville  county. 

Mr.  D.  S.  Kennedy,  of  Warsaw  High  School,  was  niarried  November  3d 
to  Miss  Estelle  Armstrong,  of  Culpepper,  Va. 

Mlss  Eliza  Smedes,  of  St.  Mary's  School,  Raleigh,  was  married  November 
11th  to  Dr.  a.  W.  Knox,  of  the  Raleigh  Academy  of  Medicine. 

Miss  Jennie  Simpson,  of  the  Centennial  Graded  School,  was  married 
November  10th  to  Mr.  Charles  McKimmon,  of  Raleigh. 

mmkimmmmsmsimmmmmmmmmmsgmmm 

IN  MEMORISM. 


"  Death  hath  made  no  breach 
In  love  and  sympathy,  in  hope  and  trust. 
No  outward  .sign  or  sound  our  ears  can  reach. 
But  there's  an  inward,  spiritual  speech 
That  greets  us  still,  though  mortal  tongue  be  dust. 
It  bids  us  do  the  work  that  they  laid  down — ■ 
Take  up  the  song  where  they  broke  oflf  the  strain ; 
So,  journeying  till  we  reach  the  heavenly  town, 
Where  are  laid  up  our  treasures  and  our  crown. 
And  our  lost,  loved  ones,  will  be  found  again." 


Mrs.  Ann  D.  Rankin,  founder  of  the  Kirkwood  Select  Female  School, 
Caldwell  county,  and  who  had  given  fifty  years  of  lier  life  to  the  profession  of 
teaching,  passed  to  her  reward  October  18,  1886.  A  writer  in  the^^o?'^/i  Caro- 
lina Presbyterian  says  of  this  good  woman:  "Eternity  alone  will  reveal  tiie 
fiiiit  of  her  useful  life." 

Rev.  W.  B.  Bagwell,  Principal  of  Cary  .\cademy,  died  at  Cary,  Wake 
county,  November  12th,  after  a  lingering  illness. 
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TESCHERS'  BUREfiU. 


[^S^The  North  Carolina  Teacher  will  recommend  all  applicants  mentioned  in  this 
department,  and  letters  answering  any  announcement  may  be  addressed  care  of  The 
Teacher  and  they  will  be  promptly  forwarded.  We  desire  to  aid  every  teacher  in  secur- 
ing a  good  situation,  and  no  charge  is  made  for  the  insertion  of  notices  in  this  depart- 
ment.] 

POSITION  WANTED. 

A  young  lady  desires  a  situation  in  some  school  or  private  family.  Prefers 
teaching  instrumenial  and  vo(  al  mnsic  and  elocution,  but  would  not  object  to 
the  English  branches.  First-class  reference.  Address,  Editor  of  The  North 
Carolina  Teacher. 


TEACHERS  WANTED. 

A  primary  teacher;  Methodist  preferred;  graduate  of  some  first-class  col- 
lege, with  two  or  three  years'  experience  in  teaching.     Salary  good. 

A  teacher  of  vocal  and   instrumental  music.     Salary,  $250   per  year  and 
all  expenses  paid.     First-class  work  is  expected. 


We  are  now  receiving  applications  for  teachers  for  the  new  year,  and  will 
be  glad  to  render  an}'  possible  aid  to  our  teachers  in  securing  good  positions. 
In  making  application  for  positions,  please  give  the  following  information  : 
Post-office  address  in  full,  age,  religious  faith,  when  graduated,  married  or 
single,  how  many  years'  experience  in  teaching,  specialty,  normals  attended, 
last  school  taught,  branches  taught,  salary  expected,  and  references.  Address 
applications  to  Editor  of  North  Carolina  Teacher,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


Things  you  will  want  for  the  Holidays. 

Christmas  or  New  Year  Cards,  one  cent  to  $5.00^ 

English  Poets,  elegant  Red  Line  edition;  cloth,  Gilt-edge  (publishers' 
piice,  §1.50) — Tennyson,  Scott,  Byron,  Milton,  Shakspeare,  Moore, 
Henians,  Shelley,  Proctor,  Browning,  Kelile,  Lucile.  Herbert,  Mont- 
gomery, Burns,  Lallah  Rookh,  Rosetti,  Lady  of  the  Lake,  each,  post- 
paid, only  $L00. 

Father  Ryan's  Poems,  $2.00. 

(rift  Books  in  endless  variety,  at  publishers'  prices,  from  25  cents  to  $1.50. 
Our  price  to  teachers,  one-third  discount. 

Standard  Juvenile  Books — Robinson  Crusoe,  Swiss  Family,  Robinson, 
Sanford  and  Merton,  Daniel  Boone,  Arabian  Nights,  Dun  Quixote,  Ander- 
son's Fairy  Tales,  Grimms'  Fairy  Tales,  Scottish  Chiefs,  Gulliver's 
Travels,  Tom  Brown's  School  Days,  iEsop's  Fables,  Last  Days  of  Pompeii, 
Thaddeus  of  Warsaw,  ^sop's  Fables,  Children  of  the  Abbey  (publisher's 
price  75  cents).     Our  piice  to  teachers  only  50  cents. 

Photograph  Albums,  new  styles,  50  cents  to  $5.00. 
Autograph  Albums,  great  variety,  25  cents  to  $2.50. 
Toy  Books,  splendid  assortment,  5  cents  to  25  cents. 

raniily  Bibles,  new  designs  in  binding,  and  extra  contents,  [trices,  $2.00, 
$2.50,  $3.00,  $3.50,  $4.00,  $5.00,  $6.00,  $7.00,  $9.00,  $12.00. 

Bibles,  sniall  sizes,  in  many  new  and   attractive  stvles   of  binding,  75  cents, 

$1.00,  $1.25,  $1.50,  $2.00,  $2.50. 

Prayer  Books  and  Hymnals,  in  cases,  cloth,  $1.00;  Morocco,  $2.00;  Calf 
or  Russia,  $2.50  to  $5.00. 

Teachers'  Bibles,  Morocco,  from  $2.00  to  $10.00. 

Gold  Pens  and  Holders,  $2.00  to  $5.00. 

Fancy  Inkstands,  Paper  Weights,    Scrap   Books,   Writing  Desks, 

Paint  Boxes. 

Dickens'  Novels,   12  volumes  (publisher's  price  $15.00),          .         .  $  9.00 

Dickens'  Novels,  large  size,  12  volumes  (publisher's    price  $22.50),  15.00 

Waverly  Novels,  12  volumes  (publisher's  price  $15.00),           .         .  9.00 

Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary  ($12.00),         ....  9.00 

Webster's  Dictionary,  index  on  edges  ($13.00),     ....  10.00 

Dictionary  Holder,  best,           5.00 

MS"  No  matter  what  you   want  for   your  Day-SCllOOl,  Sunday-SChool, 

Christmas  Tree,  Holidays  or  Prizes  for  any  occasion,  write  to  us  for 

it,  and  we  will  try  to  fill  your  order,  whether  large  or  small,  with   perfect 
satisfaction  to  you  in  every  way. 

g@"  Our  prices  to  teachers  on  all  goods  are  far  below  publishers'  and 
manufacturers'  regular  rates. 

ALFRED  WILLIAMS  &  CO., 

BOOKSELLERS  AND  STATIONERS, 

RALEIGH,    TV.    C. 
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GOD  BLESS  OUR  SBSENT  BOYS. 

Oh,  Jamie,  where  are  the  boys  to-night, 

The  laddies  so  blithe  and  gay? 
The  shadows  are  closing  about  us  now. 

Oh,  why  do  they  stay  away? 
The  house  is  so  lonely  my  heart  grows  chill, 

Bereft  of  its  fireside  joys ; 
And  I  find  myself  praying,  as  I  oft  have  prayed, 

''God  bleas  our  absent  boys." 

I  used  to  think  that  the  restless  feet 

Were  never  one  moment  still. 
That,  like  the  birds  and  the  butterflies. 

They  roamed  of  their  own  brave  will ; 
And  I  joyed  that  each  eve  all  sounds  of  mirth 

Were  hushed  in  the  household  nest; 
And  happy  was  I  that  one  day  in  seven 

The  boys  and  the  toys  could  rest. 

But  ere  I  dreamed  it  the  years  were  gone, 

And  the  lads  were  bearded  men  • 
And  not  all  the  wealth  of  a  thousand  worlds 

Can  bring  me  my  boys  again. 
They  have  gone  to  the  east,  they  have  gone  to  the  west. 

In  homes  of  their  own  to  dwell. 
Will  the  new  love  prove  like  the  mother-love? 

Ah,  Jamie,  who  can  tell? 
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In  the  far-away  homes  they  will  sing  the  songs 

Their  mother  used  to  sing. 
To  the  prayers  once  whispered  by  infant  lips 

Will  the  heart  of  manhood  cling;? 
Will  the  morn,  the  noon  and  the  twilight  hour 

With  remembered  love  be  sweet? 
Will  the  home-sick  lads  our  parting  words^ 

"  God  bless  you,"  oft  repeat  ? 

Ah,  Jamie,  say  not  "I  have  lost  my  boys!"' 

Nay,  nay,  they  are  mine  for  aye; 
And  still,  in  their  prattling  childhood  tones, 

"Our  Father,"  I  hear  them  pray ! 
So  we'll  keep  the  fireside  altar  bright 

With  memory's  tender  joys, 
Till  love  brings  back  to  the  dear  old  home 

Our  precious  absent  boys. 

— Henry  Harding. 


[For  The  North  Carolina  Teacher.] 

WHERE  SHSLL  THE  ASSEMBLY  MEET? 

BT    "a    CHAUTAUQUAN." 

I  have  been  interested  in  the  work  of  our  North  Carolina 
Teachers'  Assembly  since  its  organization  at  Haywood  White 
Sulphur  Springs  in  1884 — have  attended  every  session,  and  ex- 
pect to  continue  to  do  so  as  long  as  I  can  raise  the  small  amount 
of  money  to  pay  for  the  trip  each  year.  The  information  and 
encouragement  which  a  teacher  obtains  at  these  most  delightful 
gatherings  of  so  many  of  the  best  teachers  in  the  Union  are 
worth  many  hundred  times  more  than  the  few  dollars  which  we 
pay  for  the  trip. 

Besides,  I  could  not  aiford  to  miss  the  exceedingly  pleasant 
greetings  each  year  of  all  those  highly  esteemed  fellow-laborers 
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in  the  cause  of  education,  for  the  joyful  memories  of  each  meet- 
ing and  hope  of  the  next  help  to  drive  away  the  blues  which  are 
inclined  to  visit  us  during  these  cold,  dark  and  rainy  days  of 
winter. 

Of  course  I  feel  an  interest  in  the  selection  of  a  place  for  our 
next  se&sion,  and  I  read  with  unusual  eagerness  all  communica- 
tions concerning  a  choice  of  place.  Miss  Woodward's  letter  in 
favor  of  Nag's  Head  was  a  good  one  and  met  the  approval  of  a 
great  number  of  teachers  who  want  to  meet  beside  the  sea  next 
summer.  I  fear,  however,  that  it  will  not  be  wise  to  goto  Nag's 
Head,  for  the  following  reasons:  First,  the  place  is  not  easy  of 
access;  second,  there  will  be  too  much  time  consumed  in  getting 
there ;  third,  there  are  not  sufficient  accommodations  for  such  a 
o-atherino-  as  we  will  have  next  summer,  and  this  is  the  most 
important  consideration  of  all. 

We  all  want  to  go  to  the  sea,  and  the  next  Assembly  will  be 
larger  than  ever  before.  Every  teacher  that  I  know  of  expects 
to  be  present  next  June,  and  there  will  be  hundreds  with  whom 
I  am  not  yet  personally  acquainted,  and  we  may  be  sure  of  a 
very  large  crowd.  This  being  the  case,  there  is  but  one  hotel  on 
our  sea-coast  that  can  entertain  the  Assembly  satisfactorily,  and 
that  hotel  is  at  Morehead  City. 

Therefore,  I  hope  the  committee  will  select  Morehead  City  as 
the  place  for  our  meeting  next  summer.  It  is  specially  desirable, 
because  of  the  size  of  the  hotel,  the  accessibility  of  the  place, 
ample  telegraphic  and  railroad  communication,  a  large  room  for 
the  daily  exercises,  plenty  of  sail-boats,  and  a  good  surf  for 
bathing. 

When  we  get  to  Morehead,  it  will  be  very  easy  to  arrange  an 
excursion  to  Nag's  Head,  spending  two  or  three  days  there,  so 
that  we  can  visit  the  historical  places  which  are  to  be  found  in 
that  vicinity,  and  thus  we  will  have  the  opportunity  of  visiting 
two  of  the  most  delightful  and  popular  resorts  on  the  American 
sea-coast. 
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[For  The  North  Carolina  Teacher.] 

CHORUS-SINGING  SND  CHORSL  SOCIETIES. 

DR.    AUGU9TE    IvURSTEINER,    MUSICAL   DIRECTOR,    ST.    MARY'S,    RALEIGH,    N.    C. 

III. 

To  many  of  the  readers  of  The  Teacher,  even  those  musically 
iDclined,  the  name  of  "Guido  of  Arezzo"  may  not  be  known, 
and  although  this  series  of  articles  is  not  intended  to  contain 
biographical  sketches,  yet,  since  the  subject-matter  requires  it,  I 
must  be  permitted  to  speak  in  brief  of  a  man,  to  whom  musical 
science  is  so  greatly  indebted.  The  system  of  the  neuma  prov- 
ing entirely  inadequate  to  the  progressive  steps  in  musical  com- 
position, some  way  had  to  be  found,  to  determine  with  greater 
accuracy  the  steps  between  the  sounds,  a  new  system  had  to  be 
invented  to  fix  the  intervals  with  absolute  certainty,  and  Guido 
of  Arezzo  did  invent  it.  At  his  first  appearance  in  history,  he 
was  a  monk  in  the  Benedictine  monastery  of  Pomposa;  there  he 
entered  into  deep  musical  studies  and  invented  a  method  of  note- 
script,  by  means  of  which,  according  to  his  own  statement,  a 
pupil  might  learn  within  five  months  what  formerly  it  wx^uld 
have  taken  him  ten  years  to  acquire.  He,  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  music,  systematically  used  the  lines  of  the  staiF, 
and  the  spaces  between  them,  and  thus  fixed  the  principle  of 
modern  notation;  and  the  value  of  this  innovation  for  educa- 
tional and  general  artistic  purposes  cannot  be  overrated.  He  is 
also  credited  with  the  introduction  of  the  /  clef.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  the  names  of  the  first  six  notes  of  the  scale,  viz.:  Ut, 
re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  la,  still  in  use  in  modern  solfeggio  singing,  were 
introduced  by  Guido.  It  may  be  interesting  to  know  that  these 
six  words  are  the  first  syllables  of  six  lines  of  a  Latin  hymn 
addressed  to  St.  John  the  Baptist. 

Human  nature,  from  the  beginning  of  things,  has  not  changed 
in  spite  of  all  changes  in  the  natural  world;  thus  it  came  to 
pass  that  Guido,  living  in  the  eleventh  century,  was  not  free 
from  invidious  persecutions  on  account  of  his  learning  and  con- 
sequent writings  and  innovations.     He,  being  compelled  to  leave 
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his  monastery,  travelled,  as  a  musical  missionary,  as  far  as 
Bremen,  called  there  by  Archbishop  Hermann,  in  order  to  reform 
the  musical  service,  and  received  even  an  invitation  to  Rome 
from  Pope  John  XIX.,  who  became  his  first,  and  apparently  one 
of  his  most  prominent  pupils. 

The  climate  of  Rome  not  agreeing  with  him,  he  returned 
again  to  his  monastery  of  Pomposa,  called  thither  by  his  former 
abbot,  who  seemed  to  have  repented  of  his  conduct  towards  him ; 
and  within  the  walls  of  that  convent  all  authentic  records  of 
Guido's  life  cease.  Numerous  biographical  sketches  and  admira- 
ble treatises  on  his  works  and  system  of  notation  attest  how 
highly  modern  musical  writers  think  of  Guido  of  Arezzo  and 
his  merits  as  "the  father"  of  modern  notation. 

Polyphony  in  chorus-singing  seems  to  have  followed  the  inven- 
tion of  Guido  of  Arezzo;  indeed,  it  cannot  be  ascribed  to  mere 
accident  that  four-voiced,  mixed  choruses  occur  only  after  the 
note-script  of  modern  times  had  assumed  a  tangible,  practical 
shape.  However,  no  one  will  be  able  to  determine  exactly  how 
polyphony  has  evolved  and  how  it  became  an  integral  part  of 
choral-music.  Professor  Koch  in  his  celebrated  work  on  the  his- 
tory of  church-music  gives  a  very  original  reason.  According  to 
his  opinion,  some  singers  in  a  chorus,  not  so  skilled  as  others,  kept 
strictly  to  the  simple  melody,  while  others,  more  gifted,  indulged 
in  artistic  adornments,  as  trills,  cadenzas,  chromatic  passages;  in 
other  words,  composing,  as  it  were,  a  transcription  of  the  melody 
sung  by  the  other  members  of  the  chorus,  yet  at  the  same  time 
keeping  in  strict  rhythm  with  the  melodic  sequences.  This  "dis- 
cantus"  became  afterwards  systematized,  and  led  to  a  four- voiced, 
mixed  chorus.  The  term  "discant"  is  still  used  in  the  Swiss 
schools  to  denote  the  upper  register  of  the  boys'  voices,  the  term 
"soprano"  being  rather  applied  to  the  high  female  voices. 

The  use  of  organs  in  churches  seems  to  have  exercised  a  great 
influence  in  bringing  about  polyphonic  singing.  In  the  first  cen- 
turies of  the  existence  of  the  Christian  Church  the  use  of  any 
instruments  whatsoever  during  divine  service,  to  sustain  the  voices 
of  the  singers  was  entirely  forbidden  by  the  church  authorities. 
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Chrysostomus,  one  of  the  Fathers  in  the  church,  thought  it  very 
wicked  and  godless  on  tlie  part  of  the  Jews  to  have  used  various 
instruments  in  the  temple-service.  I  wonder  how  a  majority  of 
the  modern  church-music  would  have  affected  the  equanimity  of 
those  old  religious  zealots.  Recently  the  '^  United  Presby- 
terians/' assembled  in  their  synod  at  Pittsburg,  Pa,,  resolved, 
that  it  was  not  at  all  conforming  to  true  Christian  doctrine  to 
use  instruments  during  divine  service.  In  my  opinion,  these 
well-meaning  brethren  seem  to  retrograde  instead  of  taking  stepsV 
forward,  to  make  worship  not  only  solemn,  but  also  attractive  to 
listening  audiences,  I  will  not  enlarge  at  present  on  the  actual 
musical  worship  in  the  churches  of  the  United  States,  but  discuss 
it  at  a  future  occasion. 

In  spite  of  all  church  ordinances,  in  spite  of  all  interdicts 
against  the  "heathenish  and  godless"  instruments  used  during 

O  o  o 

M^orship,  we  find  that,  for  instance,  in  the  far-famed  cloister  at 
St.  Gallen,  Switzerland,  the  renowned  choir  of  that  corporation 
was  often  accompanied  in  the  performance  of  elaborate  sacred 
music  by  the  organum,  by  the  seven-stringed  psalterium,  by 
flutes  and  cymbals,  and  other  instruments  then  "en  vogue."  In 
the  monasteries  of  England  the  playing  on  instruments  seems 
to  have  formed  an  essential  part  of  the  musical  instruction  given 
within  their  walls.  I  find  that,  as  early  as  the  ninth  century, 
instruments  having  keys,  like  the  modern  organ  or  piano,  were 
introduced  into  the  singing-schools,  assisting  teacher  and  pupil 
in  their  task;  and  after  the  usefulness  of  such  instruments  had 
been  fully  recognized,  they  were  openly  admitted  into  the  churches 
to  sustain  the  intonation  of  the  service.  These  instruments  were 
called  organs,  although  hardly  comparable  or  much  related  to  the 
magnificent  instruments  which  adorn  hundreds  of  churches  at  the 
present  time. 

It  seems  a  very  natural  thing  to  suppose,  that  an  enthusiastic 
player  on  such  an  instrument  should  try  to  strike  several  of  the 
keys  simultaneously  for  eff^ect,  or  out  of  sheer  curiosity  to  notice 
the  eifect  of  the  combination.  The  musical  profession  applied 
the  term  of  "organisare"  to  polyphonic  singing,  showing  that 
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polyphony  must  have  been  in  close  connection  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  those  "  keyed  instruments."  It  is  curious  to  note,  how- 
ever, that  the  different  voices  did  not  begin  the  melody  together 
with  a  firm,  decided  chord,  but  followed  one  after  the  other,  and  in 
practical  composition  there  was  maintained  unconditionally  the 
strict  rule,  that  each  voice  should  have  to  carry  a  separate  melody 
by  itself.  It  is  not  my  task  to  show  how  canons,  fugues  and 
other  forms  of  composition  evolved  from  such  combinations.  I 
only  wish  to  say,  that  the  composers  of  those  times  were  not 
governed  by  the  strict  laws  of  consonance  and  dissonance  which 
modern  composers  have  to  observe.  This  polyphanic  singing 
must,  from  its  very  existence,  have  been  very  popular,  and  seems 
to  have  spread  rapidly,  not  only  in  church  circles,  but  also  in 
secular  musical  clubs;  we  find  it  actually  incorporated  in  the 
regular  church-service  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  in 
the  year  1322  a  papal  bull  was  issued  by  Pope  John  XXII. 
forbidding  its  use  in  the  churches.  Yet  neither  papal  bulls  nor 
adverse  decrees  of  minor  church  authorities  could  prevent  poly- 
phony from  being  carried  to  victory,  conquering  all  obstacles ;  for 
the  popular  will  is  stronger  than  the  influence  of  factions  or  indi- 
vidual caprices,  may  they  be  fostered  by  priest  or  potentate. 

With  polyphony  another  element  was  brought  into  music,  i.  e., 
a  self-consistent,  governing  rhythm.  Musicians  in  the  early  his- 
tory of  musical  science  had  indeed  made  differences  between 
sounds  prolonged  and  sounds  shortened,  and,  as  the  melodies, 
even  in  polyphonic  singing,  ran  parallel  to  each  other,  it  was  easy 
enough  to  preserve  a  perfect  equilibrium  in  the  musical  sequence. 
But  there  came  a  time  when  the  parallelism  of  the  voices  was 
not  sufficient  to  express  the  musical  idea  of  the  composer,  and  a 
way  had  to  be  found  out  of  such  a  labyrinth  of  sounds  and  tones. 
The  human  mind  has  ever  been  ready  to  battle  with  difficulties 
in  scientific  questions,  and,  after  many  trials,  to  reconcile  different 
and  irregular  rhythm  to  a  harmonic  unity,  at  last  the  difficult 
system  of  the  mensural  music  was  evolved,  which  governed  mu- 
sical composition  till  within  the  confines  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury.    As  a  generality,  the  laity,  in  the  centuries  following  that 
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of  Guido,  were  ignorant,  excepting  always  some  noble  families 
and  their  descendants,  and  comparatively  few  individuals  of  the 
middle  classes  whose  nanjes,  on  account  of  their  learning,  have 
been  handed  down  to  posterity.  The  seat  of  learning  was  in  the 
monasteries  and  in  all  the  different  church  organizations;  the 
clergy  dominated  the  masses,  using  partly  salutary,  partly  per- 
nicious means  to  keep  them  in  subjection.  We  will  consider,  in 
the  next  number,  how  music  was  affected  by  this  social  status. 


M  INDEX  TO  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  LSW  OF  NORTH 
■  CMOLINl  OF  1885. 

BY    REV.  ROBERT   BRENT  URANE.  SUPERINTENDENT  OF    PUBLIC   INSTRUCTION, 
CHOWAN    COUNTY. 

(The  nambers  refer  to  Sections  in  "The  Code.") 

Apportionment  of  School  Funds  annually,  2535,  2552,  26. 

April,  Examination  of  Teachers,  2566  ;  Laws  published,  2540. 

Auditor,  State,  duties  of,  2536. 

August,  State  Board  to  make  appropriation,  2535. 

Board  of  Education,  State,  2535,  2537,  2539 ;  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, County,  election,  2545 ;  meetings,  2547  ;  duties,  2546 ; 
to  lay  oif  school  districts,  2549,  2550;  apportion  School  Fund, 
2551 ;  make  estimate  of  money  needed,  2590;  require  schools  to 
be  in  session  at  same  time,  2551 ;  elect  school  committees  bien- 
nially, 2553;  order  teachers'  in,stitutes,  2567;  appoint  judges 
of  school  sites,  2583;  administer  oaths,  2576;  furnish  plans  of 
school-houses,  28 ;  obey  State  Board  and  Superintendent,  28. 

Book.s,  Text,  2539.      Appendix. 

Branches  of  learning  to  be  taught,  2566. 

Change  of  School  Districts,  28. 

Chairman  of  County  Board  of  Education,  approve  requisition, 
2537  ;  act  as  Superintendent,  2548. 

Clerk  to  State  Superintendent,  2593. 
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Colored  race  separate  from  white,  2550. 

Commissioners,  County,  duties  of,  2545. 

County  Superintendent  of  Instruction,  election,  term,  2548  ; 
Secretary  to  Board,  2545 ;  sign  Treasurer's  requisition,  2537  ;  as 
Secretary,  2565;  to  examine  applicants  to  teach,  2566;  have 
charge  of  teachers'  institute,  2568;  advise  with  teachers,  2569; 
visit  schools,  2569;  obey  instructions,  2569;  countersign  orders 
on  Treasurer,  2571,  2607;  catalogue  of  teachers,  2572;  report  to 
State  Superintendent,  2573;  keep  record,  2574;  approve  school 
sites,  2583. 

December,  school  year  begins,  2587 ;  catalogue  of  teachers, 
2572;  teacher's  report,  2586;  Superintendent's  report,  2573; 
examination  of  teachers,  2566  ;  Sheriff  to  pay,  2563 ;  Treasurer's 
report,  2560,  2558,  2605;  Superintendent's  term  begins,  2548; 
Board  to  meet,  2547 ;  term  expires,  2545. 

Debts  for  building,  26. 

Disturbing  school,  penalty  for,  2592, 

Examination  for  Teachers,  2566. 

February.  Sheriif  pay  Treasurer,  2606.  Teachers  examined, 
2566. 

Fines,  2544. 

Grades  of  Teachers,  2566. 

Institute,  Teachers,  2567. 

January.     Apportion  School  Funds,  2551. 

July.     Examination  of  Teachers,  2566. 

Justices  of  Peace  to  meet,  2545. 

Local  Assessment  Act,  2594.  ' 

Misdemeanor,  2592. 

November.     Census  of  children,  2579 ;  fiscal  year  ends,  2556. 

Oath,  2576,  2545. 

Orders  on  Treasurer,  how  issued,  2555. 

Public  School,  definition,  2588 ;  penalty  for  disturbing,  2592. 

Principal  of  every  school  to  report,  24. 

Races — white,  colored,  2550. 

Secretary  of  State  to  furnish  copy  of  School  Laws,  27. 

Superintendent.  (See  County  Superintendent  and  State  Super- 
intendent). 2 
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State  Superintendent  of  Instruction,  duties,  2540,  2541, 
2542,  2555. 

September.  School  committees  elected,  2553;  examination 
for  Teachers,  2566. 

School  Committees,  election,  2576;  organize,  2577;  a  body 
corporate,  2578 ;  take  census,  2579 ;  employ  teachers,  2580;  com- 
pensation, 2580;  receive  gifts,  2582;  deliver  deeds  for  property, 
2584;  sign  order  for  payment  of  teachers,  2600. 

School  districts,  2549  ;  separate  for  the  two  races,  2550;  change 
of,  28. 

School  funds,  2535,  2536,  2537,  2538,  2543,  2544,  2551, 
2552,  2554,  2555,  2556,  2558,  2559,  2560,  2561,  2563,  2571, 
2589,  2591,  26,  2594. 

School-houses,  2582;  plans  for,  28;  use  of,  2609. 

Separate  schools  for  the  two  races,  2550. 

Sheriff,  duties  of,  2563,  2564. 

Tax,  2544,  2589;  special,  2590;  local  assessment,  2594. 

Teachers'  Institute,  2567. 

Teachers  examination,  2566;  pay,  2580;  report,  2581,  2586, 
2608;  duties  in  school,  2585,  2586;  attend  institute,  2567;  pri- 
vate acting  as  public,  2591. 

Text-books,  2539;  appendix. 

Treasurer,  county,  make  requisition  for  State  money,  2537; 
reports,  2556,  2558,  2605;  bond,  2554;  require  orders  in  due 
form,  2555;  to  produce  books  and  moneys  when  required,  2559, 
2601,  2603;  attend  at  office  of  County  Board,  25;  compensation, 
25,  2604. 

Treasurer,  State,  order  on,  2537;  hold  school  funds  in  special 
deposit,  2538. 

White  race,  separate  from  colored,  2550. 


Teach  a  full,  round,  plain  handwriting  that  people  can  read, 
rather  than  a  fine,  small,  dainty  one. 
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[For  Tlie  Xortli  Carolina  Teacher.] 

THE  ENDS   OF  INSTRUCTION. 

BY    ARACHEL, 

The  animal,  Inte/ledual  and  the  moral  welfare  of  the  pupils 
should  claim  the  attention  of  the  teacher.  Take  the  initials  of 
these  thi'ee  words,  and  tlie  aim  of  the  teacher  is  seen. 

Of  these,  the  moral  takes  precedence.  However  well  educated 
the  pupil  may  be,  physically  and  intellectually,  if  the  moral  part 
of  his  nature  be  neglected,  he  is  not  well  qualified  for  citizenship 
or  for  the  domestic  circle.  The  power  to  get  good  and  to  do 
good  is  worth  more  than  perfect  health  or  the  highest  mental 
development.  And  this,  simply  because  "it  is  not  all  of  life  to 
live" — because  we  must  "give  an  account  of  the  deeds  done  in 
the  body." 

I  would  rather  that  my  boys  and  girls  would  say  of  me,  in 
after  life,  "  He  w^as  a  good  man — he  inculcated  principles  of  right 
doing  and  right  thinking  in  me,  and  showed  me  how  to  be  a  true 
man  (or  true  woman),"  than  they  should  point  to  me  as  one  who 
had  made  athletes  of  them  and  intellectual  giants. 

But  I  do  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  we  must  only  train  in  one 
direction,  but  that  we  should  remember  which  one  is  the  most 
important.  The  Christian  man  is  better  prepared  for  success  in 
this  life  as  well  as  the  next.  But  the  purely  intellectual  man  is 
fitted  only  for  this  world,  and  the  pure  athlete  is  better  fitted  for 
a  circus. 

We  make  this  plea  for  moral  training  because  of  the  vast  inter- 
ests at  stake,  and  because  of  its  comparative  neglect  in  the 
schools.  How  this  training  is  done,  we  do  not  propose  now  to 
detail.  But  this  much  we  must  say,  that  no  one  should  pretend 
to  be  a  guide  for  the  young  who  is  not  governed,  in  his  or  her 
conduct,  by  the  high  principles  of  Christianity.  We  do  not 
approve  of  sermons  and  moral  lectures  delivered  to  the  school  by 
the  teacher — that  is  all  outside  varnish  and  worth  nothing;  but 
w^e  advocate  upright  conduct,  square  and  honest  dealings  with 
the  little  ones,  and  fearless  performance  of  duty. 
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The  educational  newspapers  and  periodicals,  with  numberless 
books,  are  filled,  to  repletion,  with  advice  as  to  the  best  methods 
of  intellectual  instruction.  And  a  few  of  the  l>est  should  be  read 
and  pondered  by  every  teacher.  Spencer,  Payne,  The  New  Eng- 
land Journal  of  Education,  and  our  North  Carolina  Teacher 
will  give  the  average  teacher  abundant  methods  and  furnish 
plenty  of  food  for  thought. 

The  training  of  the  animal  part  of  the  pupil  requires  a  knowl- 
edge of  anatomy  and  physiology,  good  judgment  and  common 
sense.  A  study  of  the  principles  of  ventilation  is  also  essential. 
Periodical  lectures  on  hygiene  by  one  fully  competent — one  not 
connected  with  the  school — will  accomplish  more  than  daily  dull 
recitations  of  lessons  learned  from  a  text-book. 


[For  The  North  Carolina  Teacher.] 

MTURE   BOOKS. 

BY    PROFESSOR   JOSEPH    A.    HOLMES,    XTNIVERSITY    OF   NORTH    CAROLINA. 

In  this  day  and  generation  books  are  being  published  in  such 
number  and  variety  that  no  reader  need  search  long  before  find- 
ing what  he  wants.  If  he  is  poor,  there  are  cheap  books;  if  it 
is  fiction,  or  poetry,  or  history,  or  science  he  desires,  his  desire 
can  be  satisfied  at  almost  any  bookstore;  or  if  it  is  a  book  of 
elegant  print  and  beautiful  engravings  and  binding  that  is  de- 
sired, the  most  aesthetic  taste  can  be  more  than  satisfied,  and  espe- 
cially is  it  true  in  this  season  of  holiday  gift-books. 

In  this  connection  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  a  class  of  books 
which,  however,  are  neither  as  widely  known  nor  as  extensively 
read  as  they  deserve,  and  as  I  would  like  to  see.  These  I  have 
called  "nature  books,"  above. 

Text-books  in  natural  history  are  usually  technical  and  dry 
reading.  They  present  a  series  of  details  which  tire  rather  than 
entertain  the  pupil;  and  instead  of  awakening  an  interest  which 
would  lead  the  pupil  on  a  further  study  and  enjoyment  of  nature, 
tliey  sometimes  tend  rather  to  keep  his  eyes  and  ears  closed,  and 
leave  him  to  go  through  the  world  deaf  and  blind  to  the  sounds 
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and  sights  wliieh  he  ought  to  enjoy — stumbling  over  and  tread- 
ing under  foot  objects  which  should  minister  to  his  pleasure. 
But  there  are  nature  books  very  different  from  the  text-books  in 
their  character  and  influence,  books  written  by  men  whose  eyes 
and  ears  are  wide  open  to  the  beauty  and  harmony  which  sur- 
round them,  who  love  nature,  and  when  in  their  writings  they 
tell  us  what  they  have  seen  and  heard,  they  help  us  to  see  and 
hear  and  enjoy. 

Among  such  books,  though  differing  widely  in  character,  I 
may  class  the  writings  of  Thoreau,  Burroughs,  Lubbock,  Grant 
Allen,  Ernest  Ingersoll,  and  William  Hamilton  Gibson. 

One  of  the  books  of  this  last  named  author  has  recently  given 
me  so  much  pleasure  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  calling  attention 
to  it  in  this  connection.  I  refer  to  his  last  book  just  published 
by  the  Harper  Bros.,  "Happy  Hunting  Grounds."  Mr.  Gib- 
son is  well  known  as  a  contributor  to  Harper^s  llagazine,  and  as 
the  author  of  "Pastoral  Days,"  and  "Highways  and  Byways" 
in  New  England.  In  his  "Happy  Hunting  Grounds,"  an  illus- 
trated quarto  volume  of  200  pages,  he  has  made  another  addi- 
tion to  already  established  and  deserving  fame  as  both  an  author 
and  artist.  Whether  we  follow  him  on  a  "  Winter  Walk,"  or 
through  the  "  Witch-Hazel  Copse,"  or  go  with  him  along  the 
"Grassy  Road,"  or  into  the  "Woods,"  or  even  join  him  in  his 
"Back  Yard  Studies,"  he  entertains  us  by  a  series  of  pleasant 
surprises,  showing  us  at  almost  every  step  some  interesting  phase 
of  plant  or  animal  life  with  which  we  were  not  familiar  before. 
W^e  return  home  with  the  feeling  that  we  have  enjoyed  the  ex- 
cursion, that  we  have  been  both  entertained  and  instructed,  and 
that  we  will  be  glad  if,  in  the  near  future,  our  author  will  invite 
us  to  go  with  him  again.  Mr.  Gibson's  pen  and  pencil  suppli- 
ment  each  other  with  marked  and  pleasing  effect.  His  writing- 
is  easy,  clear  and  entertaining;  his  drawings,  of  which  the 
"  Happy  Hunting  Grounds  "  contains  a  large  number,  are  beau- 
tiful and  natural,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  find  that  in  the  publica- 
tion of  such  a  book  the  publishers  have  availed  themselves 
of  the  best  of  modern  art  in  the  way  of  engravings,  paper,  type 
and  binding;. 
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R  TESCHER'S  TRIALS. 

The  editor  received  the  following  letter  from  a  subscriber,  and 
as  it  expresses  the  mind  of  a  great  number  of  teachers,  we  have 
requested  Miss  Mary  R.  Goodloe  to  kindly  reply  to  the  letter  in 
a  general  way.  Her  admirable  response  will  be  read  with  spe- 
cial interest  by  all  teachers: 

*     *     *     December,   1886. 
My  Dear  Friend: 

And  this  is  my  position.  I  am  deeply  interested  in  the  school  and  the  pu- 
pils individually.  They  are  bright,  nice  children,  and  they  wish  to  learn; 
but  the  majority  are  poor,  and  their  parents  declare  they  cannot  buy  new 
books  for  them.  "  There  are  Mitchell's  Geographies  now  about  the  house," 
tliey  say  to  the  little  ones,  "and  Smith's  Grammars,  and  Readers,  Fifth  and 
Sixth,  and  Arithmetics  in  plenty:  they  were  good  enough  for  poor  mother,  so 
they  are  good  enough  for  you."  I  fold  my  hands  helpless.  What  am  I  to 
do  f     *     *     *  Yours  truly. 


Charlotte,  N.  C,  Dec.  loth,  1886. 
My  Dear 

*  *  *  *  Your  letter  awakened  my  hearty  sympa- 
thy. I  have  undergone  similar  trials,  and  I  suppose  every  other 
Southern  teacher  has  to  a  greater  or  less  extent ;  especially  in  the 
last  few  years  of  spring  rains  and  summer  droughts.  There  are 
very  few  pupils  in  our  schools  whose  pro.spects  are  not  materially 
affected  by  a  shortening  of  the  crops,  and  therefore  my  sympa- 
thies are  given  to  the  parents  as  Avell  as  to  the  teacher,  for  "  books 
cost  money,"  and  when  crops  are  short,  money  is  hard  to  get. 

Nevertheless,  our  fariuers  would  not  be  willing  to  see  their 
daughters  visiting  and  appearing  at  church  in  the  old  dresses  and 
bonnets  of  their  mothers,  or  even  in  those  of  their  sisters  worn 
ten  years  ago.     Ask  them  if  they  wouhl.        *        *        * 

But  my,  best  plan  has  been,  in  straits  such  as  yours,  to  buy  a 
copy  of  the  book  needed,  show  it  to  the  children,  explain  its  supe- 
riority, and  let  them  take  it  home  for  the  parents  to  see.  The 
restdt  is  generally  a  request  next  day  "  to  order  a  copy."  I  once 
found  a  class  of  little  boys  and  girls,  averaging  ten  years  I  sup- 
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pose,  reading  somebody's  Sixth  Reader  (I  forget  whose),  when  I 
took  charge  of  them.  Eaeh  little  martyr  had  a  nice  ne^y  copy, 
and  the  dear  little  creatures,  after  my  abundant  explanations  one 
day,  would  struggle  and  study  over  the  dull  lesson  for  the  next : 
they  did  as  well  as  any  other  class  of  like  age  would  have  done, 
but  reading  was  no  pleasure  to  them  and  they  learned  nothing. 
I  knew  their  parents  would  complain  if  I  suggested  to  the  chil- 
dren the  buying  of  new  Readers,  since  these  were  not  a  month 
old,  but  there  was  no  use  in  trying  theai  any  longer;  so  I  pos- 
sessed mj'self  of  a  copy  of  "  Zig  Zag  Journeys  in  the  Orient," 
showed  it  to  them,  and  told  them  how  nice  it  would  be  for  them 
to  read,  instead  of  the  dull,  hard  Sixth  Reader,  which  they  toiled 
so  faithfully  over;  told  them  that  I  disliked  to  ask  them  to  buy 
a  new  book,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.  How  their  bright  eyes  sparkled  when 
I  requested  them  to  take  it  home  for  their  fathers  and  mothers 
to  see!  Back  at  once,  after  an  examination  of  it,  came  the  an- 
swer, "The  little  one  must  have  it,"  and  in  less  than  two  weeks 
a  class  of  delighted  little  folks  began  coming  every  day  with  Zig 
Journeys  and  an  atlas  to  find  the  places,  thus  learning  to  read, 
learning  geography,  and  learning  history  all  at  the  same  time, 
and  learning  a  good  deal  of  history  that  many  older  folks  don't 
know,  for  they  understand  with  astonishing  clearness  the  condi- 
tion of  affairs  between  England,  Russia  and  Constantinople. 
The  children  were  happy  and  the  parents  delighted. 

I  had  a  like  experience  in  changing  Anderson's  General  His- 
tory for  Barnes'.  An  examination  of  the  two  books  would 
quickly  convince  any  one  of  the  superiority  of  Barnes. 

So  this  is  my  advice  to  you.  Get  the  desired  book  and  show 
it  to  the  parents.  Not  many  will  longer  insist  on  using  the  old 
school-room  rubbish. 

This  course  will  benefit  you  as  well  as  your  pupils.  It  will 
demonstrate  that  you  are  a  live,  progressive  teacher,  and  your 
patrons  will  find  that  it  is  to  their  interest  to  aid  you  in  your 
w^ork  by  supplying  you  needed  machinery.  They  would  not  go 
shares  in  farming  with  a  man  who  picks  his  seed  from  his  cotton 
crop  with  his  fingers,  or  who  refuses  to  use  the  improved  reapers 
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because  they  cost  too  much.  Nor  will  they  long  wish  to  go 
shares  in  training  their  children  with  a  teacher  who  continues  to 
use  the  books  of  fifty  or  even  twenty  years  ago. 

With  best  wishes,  yours  sincerely, 

Mary  R.  Goodloe. 


EDUCITIONSL  NOTES, 

A  TABLET  has  been  put  in  the  Swain  Memorial  Hall,  Chapel 
Hill,  for  the  late  Professor  J.  De  Berniere  Hooper. 

Concord  Female  Seminary  will  open  its  first  session 
early  in  January.  A  handsome  new  building  has  been  erected, 
and  Prof.  Skeene,  of  Montgomery  county,  has  been  elected  as 
principal. 

The  Charlotte  Graded  Schools,  Mecklenburg  county, 
are  supported  by  city  taxation.  There  are  700  white,  and  500 
colored  children  in  these  schools — an  equal  proportion  being  given 
each  race. 

Graham  Normal  College,  Alamance  county,  is  doing  well. 
Rev.  W.  S.  Long,  A.  M.,  is  President.  Rev.  J.  U.  Newman, 
Ph.  B.  (University  North  Carolina),  and  Miss  Lula  Tate  (Salem 
Female  Academy),  have  been  added  to  the  faculty. 

The  Teachers'  Association  for  Stanly  County  organ- 
ized Dec.  11th  by  the  election  of  Mr.  T.  J.  Jerome  as  President, 
Messrs.  H.  W.  Spinks,  W.  K.  Littleton,  Vice-Presidents,  and 
Mr.  W.  Huckabee,  Secretary.  The  Association  will  meet  again 
on  the  Saturday  before  the  second  Sunday  in  January  next. 

Kinsey's  School,  LaG range,  Lenoir  county,  under  the  mas- 
terly management  of  Mr.  Joseph  Kinsey,  Principal,  is  meeting 
with  deserved  success.  He  is  ably  assisted  by  Miss  Lula  H.  Pell 
(Greensboro  Female  College),  Miss  Eflfie  Rouse  (Peace  Institute), 
Miss  Bettie  Kinsey  and  Miss  Lula  Whitfield.  The  enrollment 
is  70. 
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Fair  Bluff  High  School,  Columbus  county,  under  Mr. 
J.  C.  Ellis,  Principal,  has  an  enrollment  of  30  pupils. 

Monroe  High  School,  Union  county,  Mr.  A.  C.  Monroe, 
Principal,  will  o|>en  its  spring  session  on  the  3cl  of  January. 
The  enrollment  for  the  late  term  was  80. 

Jerusalem  High  School,  Davie  county,  has  an  enrollment 
of  64  pupils.  Mr.  Elisha  B.  Lewis,  of  Kinston,  is  the  princi- 
pal, and  is  building  up  an  excellent  school. 

The  Teachers  of  Johnston  county  will  meet  at  Smith- 
field,  January  15,  1887,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  perma- 
nent Teachers'  Association  for  that  county. 

Wilson  Academy,  Caldwell  county,  has  60  pupils  enrolled. 
Mr.  E.  E.  Wakefield  (Trinity  Col.)  is  principal,  assisted  by  Mr. 
W.  A.  Conly.     The  aim  of  the  school  is  "thoroughness." 

The  Arrowood  Academy  at  Concord,  Cabarrus  county, 
was  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  3d  of  December.  Loss  $600.  Rev. 
Mr.  Bostick  was  teaching  in  it.     A  defective  flue  caused  the  fire. 

Mt.  Vernon  Academy,  at  Areola,  Warren  county,  is  in  its 
sixth  term,  with  20  pupils.  Miss  M.  M.  Davis  is  the  principal 
and  is  making  preparations  to  refurnish  the  school-room  during 
the  vacation. 

Miss  M.  Bessent's  school  at  Concord,  Cabarrus  county,  has 
an  enrollment  of  30,  It  has  just  passed  a  very  pleasant  session, 
but  will  probably  be  merged  into  the  new  female  academy  to 
be  opened  at  Concord  early  in  January. 

Salem  High  School,  Archer  Lodge,  Johnston  county,  has 
erected  a  new  building  and  fitted  it  up  with  most  approved 
school  furniture  and  apparatus.  Prof.  B.  W.  Hatcher  is  the 
principal,  and  is  an  experienced  and  successful  teacher. 

Andrews'  Academy,  H.  C.  Andrews,  Principal,  Miss  Dora 
R.  Andrews,  Assistant,  situated  four  miles  west  of  Chapel  Hill, 
Orange  county,  has  on  its  roll  the  present  session  upwards  of  50 
pupils,  and  has  a  bright  prospect  for  the  coming  session. 
3 
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Richland's  High  School,  Onslow  county,  has  an  enroll- 
ment of  61  pupils.  The  efficient  Principal,  Mr.  W.  H,  Kor- 
negay  (Wake  Forest  College),  is  assisted  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Koonce 
in  the  academic  departhient  and  Mrs.  J.  E.  Rhodes  in  the  music 
department. 

The  town  of  LaGrange,  Lenoir  county,  has  a  population 
of  500  people  and  boasts  that  it  has  300  in  its  schools,  viz. :  In 
the  Davis  School  160;  in  the  LaGrange  Institute  of  Rev.  A.  R. 
Morgan  75,  and  in  the  Kinsey  School  70.  Can  any  town  in  the 
State  beat  that? 

Ashpole  Institute  (male  and  female)  is  located  at  Ashpole, 
Robeson  county,  was  organized  in  1878  under  its.present  efficient 
Principal,  Rev.  S.  Ivey  (Wake  Forest  College).  It  has  done  a 
great  work  where  work  was  needed.  It  is  the  oldest  school  in 
that  part  of  the  State. 

Bethel  Academy,  Pitt  county,  has  an  enrollment  of  88, 
with  good  prospects  for  the  next  session.  Professor  Z.  D.  Mc- 
Whorter  (Nashville  Normal  Col.)  is  the  efficient  principal  and  is 
assisted  by  Miss  Bettie  Blair  in  the  primary  department  and  Miss 
Minnie  Pepper  in  music. 

Jackson  Academy,  Northampton  county,  under  Mr.  F.  M. 
Little  (University  of  North  Carolina),  is  in  its  first  session,  with 
32  pupils.  It  is  thought  the  Academy  building  will  be  enlarged 
at  an  early  day,  furnished  with  the  most  approved  desks  and  an 
assistant  teacher  engaged. 

The  Whitehead  Public  School,  Alleghany  county,  has 
an  enrollment  of  50 — an  increase  of  over  fifty  per  cent,  over  last 
year.  Mr.  John  M.  Cheek  is  Principal,  and  informs  The 
Teacher  that  there  is  more  interest  manifested  in  education  than 
ever  before  in  that  community. 

Smithfield  Collegiate  Institute,  Johnston  county,  un- 
der the  able  management  of  Prof.  John  L.  Davis  (Trinity  Col- 
lege), and  Prof.  Ira  T.  Turlington  (LTniversity  of  North  Caro- 
lina), is  doing  well.  A  large  school  building  has  been  erected 
and  well  furnished  for  the  best  school  work. 
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Vine  Hill  Female  Academy,  Scotland  Neck,  Halifax 
county,  has  an  enrollment  of  62 — being  larger  than  for  any 
preceding  session.  It  is  under  the  accomplished  management 
of  Misses  S.  L.  Smith  and  Eunice  McDowell  as  Principals, 
assisted  by  Miss  Sadie  T.  Perry  (C.  B.  F.  Institute). 

JoNESBORO  High  School,  Moore  county,  has  an  enrollment 
of  76  pupils.  Rev.  O.  W.  Hightower  is  Principal,  assisted  by 
Prof.  R.  H.  Broom  and  Misses  Belle  Worthy,  Belle  Bryan,  Sue 
Council  and  Mamie  McQueen.  Eight  counties  are  represented 
by  the  boarding  pupils.  Spring  session  opens  first  Monday  in 
January. 

Oak  Ridge  Institute,  Guilford  county,  is  reported  by  its 
able  principals,  Messrs.  J.  A,  &  M.  H.  Holt,  as  having  the 
largest  attendance  in  the  history  of  that  institution — over  200 
being  enrolled  this  session.  The  course  of  study  has  been  revised 
and  extended,  and  advantages  are  offered  equal  to  those  of  any 
high  school  in  the  country. 

HiBRiTEN  Academy,  Caldwell  county,  is  in  excellent  condi- 
tion, with  an  enrollment  of  72.  It  has  a  commodious  school 
building,  with  surroundings  romantic  and  picturesc[ue.  A  large 
boarding-house  is  in  course  of  erection  for  the  accommodation  of 
pupils.  The  school  is  under  the  principalship  of  Mr.  Y.  D. 
Moore,  assisted  by  his  accomplished  wife. 

Wakefield  Classical  and  Mathematical  School, 
Wakefield,  Wake  county,  is  in  the  midst  of  a  prosperous  session, 
with  68  pupils  enrolled.  The  principals  are  Rev.  O.  L.  String- 
field  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Ferrell  (both  Wake  Forest  College),  assisted 
by  Mrs.  O.  L.  String-field  and  Miss  Lottie  W.  Harris.  Its  motto 
is  "  Progress  in  our  work  in  efficiency  and  excellence." 

Utopian  Institute,  Clayton,  Johnston  county,  has  an  enroll- 
ment of  nearly  75  pupils.  Prof  E.  G.  Beckwith,  A.  M.  (Wake 
Forest  and  Johns  Hopkins  University),  is  Principal,  assisted  by 
Miss  Rena  Beckwith  (New  England  Conservatory  of  Music)  in 
the  music  department,  and  Miss  Loula  Maynard  in  the  primary 
department.  The  building  is  ample  and  well  fitted  for  the  excel- 
lent school  work  done  here. 
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The  Selma  Academy,  under  the  principalsbip  of  Prof.  C. 
A.  Smith,  is  enjoying  a  season  of  unusual  prosperity.  This 
institution,  so  long  under  the  management  of  our  special  friend, 
"Harry"  Smith,  is  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  best  schools 
in  eastern  Carolina,  and  its  tine  reputation  is  fully  kept  up  by 
Prof.  C,  A.  Smith  and  his  excellent  assistant  teachers.  Tiie  peo- 
ple of  the  community  give  the  school  their  hearty  support  in 
every  way. 

Salem  High  School,  Huntley,  Sampson  county,  is  under  the 
efficient  principalsbip  of  Mr.  Marion  Butler  (University  of 
North  Carolina),  assisted  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Hobbs  (Wake  Forest), 
and  Miss  L.  T.  Harrison  in  music.  The  enrollment  is  74,  and 
the  old  buildings  will  have  to  be  enlarged  to  accommodate  the 
increasing  number  of  pupils.  The  Phi.  Literary  Society  has 
tendered  the  use  of  its  hall  to  the  school  till  suitable  buildings 
can  be  erected. 

KiNSTON  College,  Lenoir  county.  Dr.  K.  H.  Lewis  (Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina),  Principal,  with  Professor  George  D. 
Mears  (N.  C.  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind), 
Prof.  J.  O.  Alderman,  A.  B.  (University  of  North  Carolina), 
Mrs.  R.  H.  Lewis  and  Miss  Katie  Lewis  as  assistants,  has  an 
enrollment  of  116.  A  normal  department  is  attached.  Over 
forty  of  Dr.  Lewis'  former  pupils  in  tiiis  school  are  teachers  or 
have  been  engaged  in  teaching. 

Boomer  High  School,  Boomer,  Wilkes  county,  A.  E.  Booth, 
Principal,  assisted  by  Miss  Cora  A.  Healan,  teacher  of  music  and 
primary  department.  Spring  term  opens  January  3d,  1887. 
The  newest  and  best  methods  of  instruction  are  used.  A  well 
selected  library  and  reading-room  have  recently  been  added  to 
the  advantages  of  the  school.  This  school  is  i*apidly  gaining 
popularity,  and  no  pains  will  be  spared  to  make  it  one  of  the  best 
schools  in  western  North  Carolina. 

Glenwood  High  School,  Johnston  county,  has  an  enroll- 
ment of  93.  Professor  D.  L.  Ellis  (Nashville  Normal  Col.),  is 
Principal,  assisted  by  Miss  W.  A.  Carver  and  Miss  Mamie  Carver. 

Regular  normal  instruction  is  in  the  course  of  study,  witJi  ex- 
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perimental  training  in  teaching.  The  school  has  a  library  of  400 
volumes  and  a  museum  of  minerals  and  curiosities.  The  Glen- 
wood  Monthly  is  issued  by  the  enterprising  principal,  and  has 
been  adopted  as  the  official  organ  of  the  County  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. 

MiDDLEBURG  Male  Academy,  Vancc  county,  Mr.  Albert 
Anderson,  A.  B.  (Wake  Forest),  has  an  enrollment  of  40,  The 
Academy  building  has  been  painted  and  well  furnished  with 
Paragon  desks,  Maury's  series  of  wall  maps,  a  large  U.  S.  map, 
Shaffer's  New  Township  Map  of  North  Carolina,  and  a  good 
globe.  A  library  has  been  started,  and  the  prospects  of  adding 
largely  to  the  library  fund  next  session  are  very  good.  Two 
excellent  lecturers  to  lecture  for  the  aid  of  the  above  fund  next 
session  have  been  engaged. 

KiRKWOOD  School,  Cabarrus  county,  is  in  charge  of  Miss 
Mollie  K.  Fetzer,  with  an  enrollment  of  27.  Name  chang-ed  bv 
vote  of  pupils,  from  ''Oak  Dale"  to  "Kirkwood."  A  Thanks- 
giving entertainment  was  given  by  the  pupils  November  24th. 
Room  decorated  with  agricultural,  fruit  and  vegetable  display. 
Interesting  programme  of  recitations,  &c.  A  Christmas  Tree 
entertainment  will  be  provided  for  Christmas  Eve.  The  pupils 
moulded  in  the  snow,  on  the  play-ground,  a  correct  map  of  North 
Carolina,  putting  in  township  map  of  Cabarrus  county. 

The  Trustees  of  Trinity  College  unanimously  elected 
the  Rev.  S.  B.  Jones,  D.  D.,  of  the  South  Carolina  Conference, 
President  of  the  College.  This,  says  the  Raleigh  Christian 
Advocate,  is  a  very  wise  selection.  Dr.  Jones  is  a  splendid  man 
for  the  place — scholarly,  with  fine  executive  ability,  fine  preach- 
ing talent,  and  in  every  way  fitted  for  the  place.  We  hope  he 
will  accept,  and  we  assure  him  that  he  will  be  cordially  welcomed 
and  warmly  supported.  The  trustees  were  instructed  to  secure 
an  agent  for  securing  funds  to  endow  the  college.  Gov.  Jarvis 
will  be  selected,  if  he  can  be  induced  to  accept  the  position. 

Leaksville  Practical  High  School,  Rockingham  county, 
is  enjoying  a  very  prosperous  session.  It  has  been  steadily  grow- 
ing in  favor  and  popularity  since  its  organization  by  Professor 
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B.  W.  Ray,  its  accomplished  Principal.  It  lias  increased  in  num- 
bers until  the  trustees  have  been  compelled  to  add  a  large  new 
room  to  the  building,  which  is  well  heated,  lighted  and  ventilated. 
It  has  been  recently  supplied  with  approved  new  desks.  Pro- 
fessor Ray  is  very  popular  among  his  pupils  and  patrons,  and  has 
proven  himself  to  be  an  educator  of  the  first  rank.  He  is  assisted 
in  the  literary  department  by  his  estimable  wife  and  Miss  Maggie 
Callison,  of  Christiansburg,  Va.  Miss  Sallie  Bullock,  of  Vance 
county,  N.  C,  has  charge  of  the  department  of  music. 

Johnston  county  is  noted  for  its  excellent  schools.  We 
clip  the  following  items  from  that  excellent  journal,  the  Glen- 
wood  Monthly,  viz, : 

''Mrs.  J.  K.  Howell  is  teacher  of  music  in  Selma  Academy. 
— Mr.  Daniel  Wood  has  a  large  school  at  New  Hope. — Miss  W. 
A.  Carver,  in  charge  of  the  musical  department  of  Glenwood 
High  kSchool,  is  doing  excellent  work  with  her  primary  classes 
in  all  their  studies. — Wentworth  High  School  was  opened  with 
about  fifty  pupils,  October  8.  Professor  Wilson,  of  Elizabeth 
City,  N.  C,  is  Principal.  We  welcome  Mr,  Wilson  to  Johnston, 
^Mr.  George  K.  Grantham  has  a  fine  school  in  District  No,  71, 
near  Clayton,  The  people  are  well  pleased  with  Mr.  Grantham's 
work.  This  is  his  third  term  at  this  place. — Hon.  J.  C,  Scarbor- 
ough, at  Smithfield,  has  a  steadily  increasing  attendance  in  the 
public  schools,  and  a  more  decided  interest  is  shown  by  the  pub- 
lic than  ever  before.  Mrs.  Hocutt,  in  charge  of  the  primary 
department,  is  doing  excellent  work. — Prof,  C.  A,  Smith,  at 
Selma,  is  just  now  following  up  a  series  of  very  interesting  and 
practical  microscopic  investigations  in  physiology  work  with  his 
students,  A  good  plan.  Professor. — One  of  the  young  teachers 
of  Glenwood  School,  Mr.  C.  H.  Tripp,  who  has  for  some  months 
taken  the  normal  training  at  Glenwood,  opened  a  public  school 
at  Lucknow,  N.  C,  recently.  We  hope  Mr,  Tripp  may  do  well 
at  this  new  town, — Miss  Mao-o-ie  Williams,  of  Glenwood  Hioh 
School,  begins  her  work  of  teaching,  in  Cumberland  county,  this 
month.  Miss  Maggie  was  one  of  our  best  young  teachers  at  Glen- 
wood, and  we  feel  sure  that  she  will  do  well  in  the  school-room." 


IN  THE  SCHOOL-ROOM, 


HITTER  AS. 

BY   THE    LATE   JOSEPH    W.    HOLDEN,    OP    NORTH    CAROLINA. 

The  Wind  King  from  the  North  came  down 
Nor  stopped  by  river,  monnt,  or  town ; 
But,  like  a  boisterous  god  at  play, 
Resistless  bounding  on  his  way. 
He  shook  the  lake  and  tore  the  wood. 
And  flapped  his  wings  in  merry  mood: 
Nor  furled  them,  till  he  spied  afar 
The  white  caps  flash  on  Hatteras  Bar, 
Where  fierce  Atlantic  landward  bowls, 
O'er  treacherous  sands  and  hidden  shoals. 

He  paused,  then  wreathed  his  horn  of  cloud 
And  blew  defiance  long  and  loud : — 
"Come  up,  come  up,  thou  torrid  god 
That  rulest  the  Southern  sea! 
Ho!  lightning-eyed  and  thunder-shod, 
Come,  wrestle  here  with  me ! 
As  tossest  thou  the  tangled  cane, 
I'll  hurl  thee  o'er  the  boiling  main  !" 

The  angry  heavens  hung  dark  and  still, 
Like  Arctic  night  on  Hecla's  hill; 
The  mermaids  sporting  on  the  waves, 
Affrighted,  fled  to  coral  caves; 
The  billow  checked  its  curling  crest, 
And,  trembling,  sank  to  sudden  rest. 
All  ocean  stilled  its  heaving  breast. 
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Reflected  darkness  weird  and  dread, 
An  inky  plain  the  waters  spread — 
So  motionless,  since  life  was  fled. 
Amid  this  elemental  lull, 
When  nature  died,  and  death  lay  dull — 
As  though  itself  were  sleeping  there — 
Becalmed  upon  that  dismal  flood, 
Ten  fated  vessels  idly  stood, 
And  not  a  timber  creaked  ! 
Dim  silence  held  each  hollow  hull. 
Save  when  some  sailor  in  that  night 
Oppressed  with  darkness  and  despair, 
Some  seaman,  groping  for  the  light, 
Rose  up  and  shrieked  ! 

They  cried  like  children  lost  and  lorn: 
"  O  Lord,  deliver  while  you  may ! 
Sweet  Jesus,  drive  this  gloom  away ! 
Forever  fled,  O  lovely  day  ! 
I  would  that  I  were  never  born  !" 
For  stoutest  souls  were  terror-thrilled. 
And  warmest  hearts  with  horror  chilled. 

"Come  up,  come  up,  thou  torrid  god. 

Thou  lightning-eyed  and  thunder-shod. 

And  wrestle  here  with  me ! " 

'Twas  heard  and  answered  :  ''  Lo !   I  come  from  azure  Car- 

ribee. 
To  drive  thee  cowering  to  thy  home. 
And  melt  its  walls  of  frozen  foam ! " 
From  every  isle  and  mountain  dell. 
From  plains  of  pathless  chapparel, 
From  tide-built  bars,  where  sea-birds  dwell, 
He  drew  his  lurid  legions  forth, 
And  sprang  to  meet  the  white-plumed  North. 
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Can  mortal  tongue  in  song  convey 
The  fury  of  that  fearful  fray? 
How  ships  here  splintered  at  a  blow — 
Sails  shivered  into  shreds  of  snow, 
And  seamen  hurled  to  death  below! 
Two  gods  commingling  bolt  and  blast, 
The  huge  waves  at  each  other  cast, 
And  bellowed  o'er  the  raging  waste ; 
Then  sped  like  harnessed  steeds  afar 
That  drag  a  shattered  battle-car 
Amid  the  midnight  din  of  war! 

False  Hatteras !  when  the  cyclone  came, 
Thy  waves  leapt  up  with  hoarse  acclaim, 
And  ran  and  wrecked  yon  argosy ! 
For'er  nine  sank !     That  lone  hulk  stands 
Embedded  in  thy  yellow  sands — 
A  hundred  hearts  in  death  there  stilled, 
And  yet  its  ribs,  with  corpses 'filled. 
Are  now  caressed  by  thee ! 
Smile  on,  smile  on,  thou  watery  hell, 
And  toss  those  skulls  upon  thy  shore; 
The  sailor's  widow  knows  thee  well; 
His  children  beg  from  door  to  door. 
And  shiver,  vfhile  they  strive  to  tell 
How  thou  hast  robbed  the  wretched  poor ! 

Yon  lipless  skull  shall  speak  for  me : — 
"  This  is  Golgotha  of  the  sea. 
And  its  keen  hunger  is  the  same 
In  winter's  frost,  or  summer  flame. 
When  life  was  young,  adventure  sweet 
I  came  with  Walter  Raleigh's  fleet, 
But  here  my  scattered  bones  have  lain 
And  bleached  for  ages  by  the  main. 
Though  lonely  once,  strange  folk  have  come. 
Till  peopled  is  my  barren  home. 

4 
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Enough  are  here,  O  heed  the  cry, 
Ye  white-winged  strangers  sailing  by  ! 
TJie  bark  that  lingers  on  this  wave 
Will  find  its  smiling  but  a  grave. 
Then,  tardy  mariner,  turn  and  flee, 
A  myriad  wrecks  are  on  thy  lee ! 
With  swelling  sail  and  sloping  mast. 
Accept  kind  Heaven's  propitious  blast ! 
Oh,  ship,  sail  on !  oh,  ship,  sail  fast, 
Until,  Golgotha's  quicksands  past, 
Thou  gainest  the  open  sea  at  last!" 


H0¥  TO  BE  n  GENTLEMSN. 

We  want  a  few  private  words  with  the  boys.  The  truth  is, 
we  have  a  great  idea  of  boys.  We  used  to  think  that  men  were 
made  of  boys.  We  begin  to  think  those  were  old-fashioned 
notions,  that  they  are  out  of  date.  We  look  round  and  see  a 
great  many  persons  grown  up,  with  men's  clothes  on,  who  are 
called  men.  But  they  act  and  behave  so  that  we  feel  certain  that 
they  were  never  made  out  of  boys.  If  they  had  been  they  would 
know  how  to  behave  better.  Where  they  came  from  we  do  not 
know.  But  what  we  wish  to  put  in  the  ears  of  the  boys  is  this — 
be  a  gentleman.  In  this  country  every  boy  may  grow  up  to  be 
a  gentleman  if  he  will.  It  is  not  necessary  that  he  should  become 
rich, — and  most  boys  think  it  is, — nor  is  it  necC'^sary  that  he 
should  become  a  great  scholar,  nor  that  he  become  a  distinguished 
man.  But  some  impatient  ones  are  asking,  How  can  we  become 
gentlemen?  How  can  a  boy  go  about  making  himself  one? 
Can  he  work  for  it?  Yes,  he  can.  And  the  harder  he  works  in 
the  right  way  the  better.  But  he  must  study  with  his  eyes  and 
his  ears.  Reading  books  and  newspapers  is  not  enough.  He 
must  think  and  feel  as  well  as  speak  and  act.     Can  he  buy  it? 
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No,  he  can  not.  Money  will  buy  a  great  many  things,  but  it  will 
not  buy  Avhat  makes  a  gentleman.  If  you  have  money  you  can 
go  to  the  shop  an;l  buy  clothes.  But  hat,  coat,  pants  and  boots 
do  not  make  a  gentleman.  They  make  a  fop,  and  sometimes 
come  near  making  a  fool.  Money  will  buy  dogs  and  horses; 
but  how  many  dogs  and  horses  do  you  think  it  will  take  to  make 
a  gentleman?  Let  no  boy,  therefore,  think  he  is  to  be  made  a 
gentleman  by  the  clothes  he  wears,  the  horses  he  rides,  the  stick 
he  carries,  the  dog  that  trots  after  him,  the  house  he  lives  in,  or 
the  money  he  spends.  JSTot  one  or  all  of  these  do  it — and  yet 
every  boy  may  be  a  gentleman.  He  may  wear  an  old  hat,  cheap 
clothes,  live  in  a  poor  house,  and  spend  but  little  money.  But 
how?  By  being  true,  manly  and  honorable.  By  keeping  him- 
self neat  and  respectable.  By  being  civil  and  courteous.  By 
respecting  himself  and  others.  By  doing  the  best  he  knows  how. 
And  finally,  and  above  all,  by  fearing  God  and  keeping  his 
commandments. — Parish  Visitor. 


Suppose  your  task,  my  little  man, 

Is  very  hard  to  get, 
Will  it  make  it  any  easier 

For  you  to  sit  and  fret? 
And  wouldn't  it  be  nicer. 

Than  waiting  like  a  dunce. 
To  go  to  work  in  earnest 

And  learn  the  thing  at  once? 


The  emblems  of  France,  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and 
the  United  States  are  thus  put  into  verse : 

The  Lilies  will  droop  and  their  leaves  decay, 

The  Rose  from  its  stem  will  sever; 
The  Shamrock  and  Thistle  will  fade  away. 
But  the  Stars  will  shine  forever. 
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WHICH  SRE  THEY? 

One  of  our  readers  sends  the  following  answers  to  the  ques- 
tions in  November  Teacher.     Are  the  answers  correct? 

1.  Longest  loord  in  the  English  language:  Anti-constitiition- 
alist.  [We  think  this  is  a  compound  word  and  should  not  be 
considered  as  one  word. — Editor.] 

2.  Three  tvords  containing  all  the  vowels  in  regular  order: 
Facetious,  Abstemious,  Arsenious. 

3.  Three  words  ending  in  syllable  "cion":  Suspicion,  Coercion, 
vScion.  Alma. 

''Alma"  desires  an  answer  to  the  following  questions: 

What  five  words  are  spelled  with  the  same  four  letters? 

What  three  words  are  spelled  with  three  of  these  same  four 
letters  ? 

(One  of  the  five  words  is  a  familiar  proper  name;  so  also  is 
one  of  the  three.)  Alma. 


THE  WESTHER  IN  RHYME. 

An  easy  way  to  remember  the  flag  code  of  the  Signal  Service ; 
A  sun  of  red  is  weather  warm, 
A  sun  of  blue  is  general  storm, 
A  crescent  red  is  weather  cold, 
A  crescent  blue  is  fair  foretold, 
A  star  of  red  no  change  implies, 
A  blue  star  local  stormy  skies, 
A  square  of  black  on  flag  of  white, 
A  cold  wave  comes  in  all  its  might. 


The  "Prize  Poem"  will  be  published  in  the  next  issue  of 
The  Teacher,  and  the  name  of  the  successful  competitor  will 
be  given. 
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THE  QUEER  SCHOLARS. 

The  sun  was  shining  softly, 

The  day  was  calm  and  cool, 
When  forty-five  frog  scholars  met 

Down  by  a  shady  pool — 
For  little  frogs,  like  little  folk, 

Are  always  sent  to  school. 

The  master,  perched  npon  a  stone. 

Besought  them  to  be  quick 
In  answering  his  questions, 

Or  else  (his  voice  was  thick) 
They  knew  well  what  would  happen. 

He  pointed  to  his  stick. 

Their  lessons  seemed  the  strangest  things, 

They  learned  that  grapes  w^ere  sour; 
They  said  that  four  and  twenty  days 

Exactly  made  an  hour; 
That  bricks  were  made  of  houses. 

And  corn  was  made  of  flour! 

That  six  times  one  was  ninety-five. 

And  "yes"  meant  "no"  or  "nay." 
They  always  spent  to-morrow 

Before  they  spent  to-day. 
Whilst  each  commenced  the  alphabet 

With  "z"  instead  of  "a!" 

As  soon  as  school  was  over 

The  master  said,  "  No  noise ! 
Now  go  and  play  at  leap-frog" 

(The  game  a  frog  enjoys), 
"And  mind  that  you  behave  yourselves, 

And  clonH  throw  stones  at  boys!" 

— School  Journal. 
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What  cannot  be  understood  had  better  be  let  alone.  If  a 
speaker  or  teacher  cannot  make  his  subject  interesting  and  com- 
prehended, he  would  do  well  to  keep  still.  There  are  some  who 
seem  not  to  want  to  be  understood.  They  aifect  depth  and  pro- 
fundity, but  what  they  say,  when  stripped  of  all  high  words  and 
inverted  expressions,  is  common-place  enough.  The  obscurity 
of  Carlisle  and  Emerson  is  a  blemish,  not  a  recommendation. 
The  transparent  beanty  of  Irving's  style  is  the  greatest  possible 
ornament  to  his  thoughts.  Addison  and  Goldsmith  are  models 
of  clearness,  and  Bunyan  will  be  read  to  the  end  of  time  because 
common  people  can  understand  him.  We  commend  these  thoughts 
to  those  who  read  papers  and  speak  at  our  summer  associations. — 
ScJiool  Journal. 


THE  BOY  THST  LSUGHS. 

I  know  a  fnnny  little  boy, 

The  happiest  ever  born  ; 
His  face  is  like  a  beam  of  joy. 

Although  his  clothes  are  torn, 

I  saw  him  tumble  on  his  nose, 

Aud  waited  for  a  groan ; 
But  how  he  laughed !     Do  you  suppose 

He  struck  his  funny  bone? 

There's  sunshine  in  each  word  he  speaks. 

His  laugh  is  something  grand; 
Its  ripples  overrun  his  cheeks, 

Like  waves  on  snowy  sand. 

No  matter  how  the  day  may  go, 

You  cannot  make  him  cry; 
He's  worth  a  dozen  boys  I  know, 

Who  pout,  and  mope,  and  sigh. 

— " Food  for  the  Lambs.'' 


NORTH  CAROLINA  TEACHERS' ASSEMBLY. 


OUR  NEXT  MEETING-PLSCE, 

The  place  for  next  session  of  the  Assembly  has  not  yet  been 
chosen.  Tiie  preferences  as  expressed  by  the  teachers  are  about 
evenly  divided  between  Nag's  Head  and  Morehead  City,  and  the 
committee  is  carefully  considering  the  advantages  of  the  two 
points  before  deciding  the  matter.  Each  place  is  most  delight- 
fully situated  and  possesses  many  attractions,  and  the  main  point 
to  be  considered  is,  which  can  furnish  most  accommodation  for 
the  great  company  who  will  attend  next  summer.  The  selection 
of  meeting  place  will  be  made  in  a  few  days  and  announced  in 
next  number  of  The  Teacher. 

The  Committee  on  Programme  has  had  a  meeting  in  Raleigh 
for  arranging  a  thoroughly  systematic  order  of  exercises  for  the 
next  session,  and  the  result  of  their  work  will  be  given  soon. 
The  plan  of  work,  as  is  being  arranged,  will  please  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Assembly  and  prove  more  beneficial  than  ever. 

Several  new  teachers  have  recently  joined  the  Assembly  and 
are  interesting  others  in  the  work,  so  the  sessions  will  become 
more  and  more  pleasant  at  each  new  gathering. 


Each  County  Superintendent  in  North  Carolina  is 
appointed  a  Counselor  in  the  Teachers'  Assembly,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  they  will  interest  all  the  teachers  in  their  counties  in  the  work 
of  the  organization.  The  Assembly  is  proving  a  great  power 
toward  increasing  the  efficiency  of  teachers  and  also  in  creating 
more  interest  in  the  general  cause  of  education  in  North  Caro- 
lina, and  therefore  every  school  officer  ought  to  make  every  effi3rt 
towards  extending  the  influence  and  power  of  the  Assembly. 
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TESCHERS'  READING  CIRCLES. 

The  principle  at  the  foundation  of  Teachers'  Reading  Circles 
is  co-operation  for  improvement.  This  is  accomplished  by  mutual 
interchange  of  ideas  and  a  continual  workino;  in  one  direction. 
A  few  teachers  meet  on  a  specified  evening,  a  certain  number  of 
pages  are  read  from  the  book  of  the  course,  then  the  members 
make  such  suggestions  or  ask  such  questions  as  occur  to  them. 
A  discussion  is  very  likely  to  arise  and  many  new  ideas  to  be 
suggested.  After  a  few  weeks  of  such  reading  and  discussion  a 
written  examination  is  conducted  by  some  member  chosen  to  pre- 
pare the  questions  and  examine  the  papers.  This  is  expected  to 
be  technical  and  accurate.  After  a  year's  work  of  this  character 
the  members  of  the  circle  will  receive  great  benefit.  Thousands 
of  such  organizations  have  already  been  formed,  and  thousands 
of  others  will  be  organized  during  the  school  year. 

The  primary  object  of  a  teachers'  reading  circle  is  the  improve- 
ment of  teachers  as  teachers,  not  as  citizens  or  members  of  polite 
society;  not  as  investigators  of  historical  or  scientific  facts,  but 
as  adepts  in  the  art  of  stimulating  and  directing  the  minds  of 
learners.  Teachers  to-day  are  studying  the  principles  and  science 
of  their  calling::.  The  lar^e  sale  of  Bain's  "Education  as  a 
Science"  proves  this  fact.  The  time  has  come  when  no  one  will 
be  considered  competent  to  take  charge  of  training  young  minds, 
no  matter  how  small  the  school  may  be,  who  has  not  read  such 
authors  as  Bain,  Sully,  Baldwin,  Spencer,  Johonnot,  etc.,  and  as 
Teachers'  Reading  Circles  directly  promote  the  study  of  these 
works,  they  receive  the  hearty  encouragement  of  all  those  who 
have  at  heart  the  good  of  the  generation  of  men  and  women  soon 
to  come  on  the  stage  of  action. — Exchange. 


The  committee  on  "North  Carolina  ISTormal  College"  is 
preparing  the  memorial  for  the  Legislature  as  instructed  by  the 
Teachers'  Assembly  last  summer.  There  are  many  indications 
of  a  very  favorable  consideration  of  the  matter  by  our  law- 
makers. 


EDITORIAL. 


1886  IND  1887. 

The  editor  of  The  North  Carolina  Teacher  desires  to 
express  his  personal  thanks  to  its  readers,  not  only  for  their 
kind  words  which  often  come  to  hira,  bat  for  their  activ^e  co-op- 
eration during  the  past  year.  There  has  not  been  a  month  since 
the  first  issue  of  The  Teacher,  June,  1883,  in  which  our  sub- 
scription was  not  considerably  larger  than  it  was  the  preceding 
month.  This  continued  growth  has  not  been  due  to  special 
efforts,  systematic  canvass,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  but  to  the  ap- 
preciative co-operation  of  our  subscribers.  And  as  the  Teacher 
has  prospered,  it  has  made  its  subscribers  share  in  its  prosperity, 
and,  instead  of  its  original  forty  pages,  each  issue  has  forty-eight 
pages,  and  often  sixty,  and  the  advertising  pages  have  never 
been  allowed  to  encroach  upon  the  reading  columns.  The 
Teacher's  policy  is  to  give  to  its  readers  the  best  and  the  most 
that  it  can  for  the  amount  they  give  to  it,  and  this  policy  will  be 
adhered  to  in  the  future  as  in  the  past.  It  was  the  intention  of 
the  publishers  at  the  outset  to  make  The  Teacher  second  to  no 
other  educational  journal  in  America  in  its  special  line  of  work, 
and  there  has  been  spared  no  time,  labor  nor  expense  in  endeav- 
oring to  reach  the  desired  position,  and  the  pleasant  letters  which 
often  come  to  us  encourage  us  to  feel  that  our  efforts  have  not 
been  entirely  unsuccessful. 

The  Teacher  has  followed  a  policy  which,  in  many  ways,  is 
diiferent  from  that  pursued  by  any  other  educational  journal  in 
our  knowledge;  The  aim  has  been  not  so  much  to  be  an  expo- 
nent of  methods  of  teaching,  but  to  furnish  a  stimulus  to  pro- 
gressiveness   therein,  with   suggestions  and  contributions   from 
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time  to  time  bearing  in  this  direction;  to  make  tlie  members  of 
the  profession  ttiroughout  the  State  better  acquainted  with  one 
another  and  more  thoroughly  informed  as  to  their  location  and 
work  ;  to  secure  a  good,  lucrative  position  for  every  good  teacher; 
to  make  all  our  teachers  more  appreciated  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  to  advance  the  educational  interests  of  North  Carolina  in 
every  direction.  It  is  intended  to  be  a  practical  and  interesting 
medium  of  communication  between  all  members  of  the  profes- 
sion, with  all  its  pages  newsy,  ''chatty"  and  entertaining;  and 
all  shortcomings  which  may  have  been  found  in  any  of  these 
particulars,  we  kindly  ask  our  readers  to  help  us  remedy  during 
the  coming  year.  The  Teacher  announces  no  special  line  of 
work  for  the  new  year,  but  shall  try  to  meet  all  educational 
questions  boldly  as  they  present  themselves,  pledging  itself  to  no 
policy  which  is  not  first,  last  and  all  the  time  in  the  special 
interest  of  our  State,  North  Carolina  schools  and  North  Carolina 
teachers. 


Are  not  the  daily  sessions  of  our  schools  too  long?  A  child 
goes  to  school  at  8:30  A.  M.,  has  half  an  hour  at  noon  for  lunch, 
and  is  dismissed  at  3  o'clock.  In  some  schools  in  the  country, 
the  sessions  are  held  from  8:30  A.  m.  until  5  P.  :m.  with  an  inter- 
mission from  12  to  1  o'clock!  In  addition  to  this  work  and  con- 
finement in  the  school-room,  the  children  are  obliged  to  take  their 
books  home  and  spend  two  or  three  hours  in  the  evening  over 
the  lessons,  and  then  perhaps  lie  awake  in  bed  for  an  hour  or 
two  longer  as  a  consequence.  This  course  of  study  is  imperiling 
health,  and,  if  possible,  a  school  system  which  requires  it  ought 
to  be  remodeled.  We  have  seen  the  experiment  tried,  and  believe 
that  a  little  child  can  learn  as  fast  and  as  much  by  four  busy, 
hours  in  the  school-room  each  day  as  if  six  hours  were  spent  over 
the  lessons.  Besides,  more  time  would  be  thus  given  for  the  neces- 
sary home  preparation  and  also  for  the  required  healthy  exercise 
and  romping  in  the  open  air.     The  practice  of  "keeping  in"  at 
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recess  or  after  school  as  a  punishment,  ouglit  to  be  forever  abol- 
ished from  every  school  system,  because  it  is  a  positive  injury  to 
both  teacher  and  pupil.  The  public  may  not  be  quite  ready  for 
it  now,  but  we  believe  tlie  time  will  yet  come  when  no  daily 
school-session  will  be  longer  than  fonr  hours,  and  we  expect 
then  to  see  as  bright  and  intelligent  children  as  we  now  have, 
and  certainly  rosier  cheeks  and  stronger  constitutions  than  many 
which  we  now  find  in  the  ranks  of  our  vast  school  army. 

The  United  States  Congress  is  paying  to  the  ISTorth  in  pen- 
sions about  $50,000,000  annually!  A  large  portion  of  this  sum 
is  drawn  from  the  Southern  States  by  various  taxes,  and  not  a 
dollar  of  the  amount  is  returned  to  the  South,  nor  does  the 
South  desire  or  expect  any  pension  from  the  general  government; 
but  surely  it  is  not  unreasonable  that  we  should  expect  at  least  a 
few  million  dollars  of  the  vast  surplus  in  the  treasury  for  the 
purpose  of  strengthening  our  school  system.  The  property  val- 
uation in  the  South  will  not  bear  enough  taxation  to  support  the 
necessary  schools  for  the  education  of  our  people,  and  it  is  not 
only  reasonable  but  it  is  eminently  proper  that  the  general  gov- 
ernment should  extend  aid  to  any  one  of  the  States  where  it  is 
needed  for  sustaining  and  increasing  the  school  facilities.  If  edu- 
cation is  indeed  the  "bulwark  of  a  country,"  surely  the  country 
should  help  construct  and  strenghthen  this  bulwark  in  all  sec- 
tions wdiere  it  is  weak.  We  hope  the  present  Congress  will 
not  hesitate  in  giving  the  people  the  "Education  Bill"  which 
has  been  so  long  before  the  Senate. 

We  RETURN  thanks  for  the  large  number  of  new  names  en- 
tered on  our  books  as  subscribers  for  the  new  year,  and  we  ac- 
knowledge our  appreciation  for  all  the  very  kind  things  said 
about  The  Teacher  by  its  thousands  of  friends  throughout 
North  Carolina.  We  intend  to  make  The  Teacher,  during;  the 
coming  year,  more  than  ever  worthy  of  your  good-will  and  sup- 
port, and  not  a  single  one  of  its  five  thousand  monthly  readers 
shall  be  overlooked  in  our  eiforts  to  be  of  practical  service  to 
them. 
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Isx't  this  a  good  time  for  renewing  subscriptions  to  The 
Teacher,  and  for  sending  new  ones? 

Nearly  a  hundred  North  Carolina  teachers  have  left  the 
profession,  during  the  year,  to  accept  other  positions — mostly 
brides ! 

Have  you  introduced  any  new  methods  in  your  school  dur- 
ing the  year?  Were  they  successful?  If  so,  your  fellow- 
teachers  would  like  to  know"  them — will  you  not  let  the  profes- 
sion hear  from  you  through  The  Teacher? 

Taventy  of  our  North  Carolina  schools  and  colleges  are  pub- 
lishing monthly  organs,  and  we  doubt  if  any  other  State  in  the 
Union  can  show  a  larger  number,  neater  or  better  edited  educa- 
tional publications.  The  Teacher  wishes  them  abundant  suc- 
cess. 

We  sincerely  thank  the  editors  throughout  North  Carolina 
for  many  kind  courtesies  during  the  year,  and  we  will  be  glad 
to  render  them  a  service  at  any  time.  Our  State  papers  are  of 
invaluable  aid  in  advancing  the  educational  interests  of  North 
Carolina,  and  we  hope  that  the  new  year  may  bring  them  unu- 
sual prosperity. 

Teachers  ought  to  give  frequent  talks  to  their  pupils  upon 
scientific  temperance.  Such  instruction  will  do  much  towards 
lessening  the  evil  of  drunkenness  in  the  land.  The  remedy 
should  be  used  at  the  besinnino-  bv  teaching;  the  children  that 
strong  drink  is  a  degradation  and  a  curse,  and  the  injurious 
eflFects  of  its  use  on  the  human  system  should  be  thoroughly  un- 
derstood and  explained  by  the  teacher. 

The  "New  School  Map  of  North  Carolina,"  published  by 
Messrs.  Alfred  Williams  &  Co.,  is  just  from  the  press,  and  the 
orders  are  being  filled  as  fast  as  possible.  This  is  the  best  map 
for  school  use  ever  issued,  being  very  large  and  distinct,  accurate 
and  cheap.  Price  only  $4.50.  It  is  done  in  beautiful  litho- 
graphic work  and  will  give  perfect  satisfaction  in  every  way. 
The  revision  is  by  Prof  Collier  Cobb,  and  many  valuable  fea- 
tures have  been  added  with  special  reference  to  school  use. 
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There  is  a  prospect  that  our  public  school  fund  will  be 
increased  by  some  $100,000  annually,  and  the  teachers  will  get 
the  benefit  of  this  by  increase  of  salaries  and  lengthening  of 
school  terms.  We  want  to  see  the  time  when  the  terms  of  all  our 
public  schools  shall  be  not  less  than  eight  months,  and  no  good 
teacher  be  paid  less  than  $50  per  month.  Our  excellent  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Major  Finger,  is  doing 
much  toward  improving  our  public  school  system,  and  his  eyes 
ai'e  always  open  to  any  advantage  he  may  secure  for  the  teachers 
and  patrons  of  the  schools. 

The  "North  Carolina  Teachers'  Reading  Circle"  is,  to  use  a 
familiar  expression,  "on  a  booai."  The  most  ambitious  teachers 
are  taking  great  interest  in  the  Circle,  and  many  of  them  are 
organizing  local  circles  in  their  schools.  This  is  a  good  idea,  and 
we  believe  it  will  not  be  long  before  every  progressive  teacher  in 
the  State  will  be  a  member  of  the  Reading  Circle,  and  there 
will  be  a  Local  Circle  in  every  school.  The  course  of  reading  for 
January  is,  Irving's  "Sketch  Book,"  20  cents;  Goldsmith's 
"She  Stoops  to  Conquer,"  10  cents;  Macaulay's  "Poems,"  2 
cents.  Messrs.  Alfred  Williams  &  Co.  will  furnish  the  books 
by  mail,  post  paid,  at  the  prices  given. 


SBOUT  OUR  TEICHERS. 

Miss  Virgixia  Dixon  is  teaching  at  Stonewall,  Pamlico  county. 

Mr.  G.  T.  Heafner  is  teaching  at  Crowder's  Creek,  Gaston  county. 

Mr.  R.  B.  Clark  is  teaching  at  Gibson's  Station,  Richmond  county. 

Mr.  Gus.  Dorton  is  Principal  of  Tucker's  x\cademy,  Cabarrus  county. 

Mr.  Henry  Dunn  is  Principal  of  Sessaman's  Academy,  Cabarrus  county. 

Mr.  Charles  F.  Carroll  is  Principal  of  Clear  Run  Academy,  Sampson 
county. 

Mr.   C.    H.    Mebane   has   taken   charge  of  Fairview    Academy,   Guilford 
county. 
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Mr.  Robert  E.  Harden  is  teacliing  at  Centre  Grove,  Gulf,  Chatliam 
county. 

Miss  Della  E.  Cheshire  is  teaching  at  South  River  Church,  Mt.  Vernon 
Post  Office. 

Me.  W.  E.  Mattock  is  teaching  at  Piney  Grove  C'lmrch,  near  Swansboro, 
Onslow  county. 

Mr.  D.  a.  Brinkley  is  teaching  at  Warner's,  Forsyth  county,  with  an 
enrollment  of  60. 

Miss  Etta  L.  Holt  is  in  charge  of  Holt's  Academy,  near  Co!n|)any  Shops, 
Alamance  county. 

Mr.  C.  T.  Grandy  has  retired  from  the  Elizabeth  City  Academy  to  enter 
journalism  in  Florida. 

Misses  H.  A.  and  M.  L.  Champion  propose  to  open  a  school  at  Asheville, 
Buncombe  county,  early  in  January. 

Rev.  G.  F.  Schaeffer  has  resigned  as  President  of  North  Carolina  College, 
at  Mount  Pleasant,  Cabarrus  county. 

Miss  Kate  Settle  McDonald  (Peace  Institute),  of  Raleigh,  has  taken  a 
private  school  at  Dancey  ville,  Tennessee. 

Miss  Minnie  M.  Martin  has  an  interesting  school  of  thirty-four  [>upils  at 
Oak  Ridge,  near  Winston,  Forsyth  county. 

Miss  Mary  Smith,  a  graduate  of  Greensboro  P'emale  College  in  Class  of 
'86,  is  teaching  at  Albemarle,  Stanly  county. 

^^ISS  Belle  Wingate,  of  Wake  Forest,  has  been  engaged  as  assistant  in 
Mr.  O.  F.  Thompson's  school,  at  Forest  City. 

Elder  J.  A.  T.  Jones  is  Principal  of  Orion  Academy,  near  Gulley's  Mill, 
Wake  county,  and  has  forty-three  pupils  enrolled. 

General  D.  H.  Hill,  formerly  of  North  Carolina,  is  President  of  the 
Literary  and  Military  College  of  Milledgeville,  Georgia. 

Prop.  M.  Thomas  Egerton,  President  of  the  P'emale  Collese  at  Franklin, 
Tennessee,  has  been  visiting  his  parents  in  Wayne  county. 

Miss  Annie  Barnes,  one  of  our  most  progressive  Eastern  teachers,  has  just 
organized  a  Reading  Circle  in  her  school  at  Morehead  City. 

Mr.  L.  D.  Andrews  is  Principal  of  Norwood  Academy,  Stanly  county,  and 
is  assisted  by  Miss  Rosa  Andrews  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Arrowood. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Voorhees  (University  of  Virginia)  has  accepted  a  position  as 
assistant  in  the  Elizabeth  City  Academy,  Pasquotank  county. 

Mr.  Street  Brewer,  of  Moore  county,  is  Principal  of  Woodland  Academy, 
Way  Cross,  Sampson  county,  with  an  enrollment  of  65  pupils. 

Prof.  A.  Agthe,  well  known  as  one  of  the  leading  music  instructors  in  the 
State,  has  resigned  his  position  as  a  teacher  in  Salem  Female  Academy. 
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Rev.  Ed.  M.  Poteat,  late  assistant  Professor  of  Latin,  Wake  Forest 
College,  is  taking  a  postgraduate  course  at  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Miss  Pattie  Johnston  has  a  progressive  little  school  at  Ringwood,  Hali- 
fax county,  and  she  has  just  organized  an  Assembly  Reading  Circle  among  the 
pupils. 

Prof.  C.  H.  Martin  has  been  elected  Principal  of  Yadkin  Mineral  Springs 
Academy,  at  Paimersvilie,  Stanly  county,  with  Mr.  VV.  K.  Littleton  as 
assistant. 

Prof.  E.  W.  Wilcox,  Principal  of  the  late  Rocky  Mount  Graded  School, 
will  open  a  school  for  boys  and  girls  at  Rocky  Mount,  Edgecombe  county, 
early  in  January. 

Wake  Forest  College,  Wake  county,  has  just  received  from  J.  A.  Bost- 
wick,  of  New  York  city,  a  present  of  $50,000  to  its  endowment  fund — which 
now  amounts  to  §164,000. 

Prop.  Marion  Butler,  Principal  of  Salem  High  School,  at  Huntly, 
Sampson  county,  has  just  completed  a  large  and  valuable  map  of  that  county, 
the  only  complete  one  ever  made. 

Professor  P.  P.  Claxton  and  his  faculty  of  excellent  assistant  teachers 
are  making  the  Wilson  Graded  School  hold  the  very  high  position  which  it 
has  proudly  enjoyed  since  its  organization. 

Mr.  D.  R.  McIver,  formerly  of  Moore  county,  is  now  Principal  of  the 
Lynchburg  (Va.)  branch  of  Smithdeal  Business  College,  and  head-teacher  of 
writing  in  the  Graded  Schools  of  that  city. 

Rev.  Luke  Dorlano  has  resigned  the  Presidency  of  Scotia  Seminary,  at 
Concord,  Cabarrus  county,  and  is  succeeded  by  Rev.  Prof.  Satterfield.  This 
is  one  of  our  best  female  schools  for  the  colored  race. 

Professor  Joseph  A.  Holmes  of  the  University  is  hard  at  work  prepar- 
ing the  Geological  Report  of  North  Carolina.  He  is  largely  supplementing 
the  late  Dr.  Kerr's  papers  by  his  own  careful  investigations. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Ransom,  of  New  Bern,  a  graduate  of  our  University,  has 
accepted  the  position  of  Principal  of  Oakdale  Academy,  Alamance  county, 
made  vacant  by  the  removal  of  Mr.  J.  A.  VV.  Thompson  to  Siler  City,  Chat- 
ham county. 

Prof.  Sylvester  Hassell  (University  of  North  Carolina)  writes  The 
Teacher  that  the  Williamston  Academy,  Martin  county,  is  filled  with  pupils, 
upwards  of  70  being  in  attendance.  Mrs.  S.  Hassell  is  teacher  of  music  and 
Miss  Chloe  Biggs  teacher  in  Primary  Dei^artment. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Boushall,  a  graduate  at  Wake  Forest  College,  and  Principal  of 
the  High  School  at  Paimersvilie,  Stanly  county,  has  accejjted  the  position  of 
Chief  Clerk  to  the  State  Auditor  at  Raleigh.  General  Roberts  has  shown 
admirable  judgment  in  the  selection,  and  we  welcome  Mr.  Boushall  to  the 
Capital. 
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Miss  Hattie  Griffix,  a  most  successful  teacher  at  Washington,  Beanfort 
county,  recently  gave  her  school  the  word  "  benediction,"  requesting  all  pupils 
who  could  write  to  form  as  many  words  as  possible  from  it,  using  no  letter 
more  times  than  it  occurs  in  that  word.  Every  pupil  obtained  over  100 
words,  and  one  yonng  lady  found  220. 

Miss  Euge>^ia  Hollowell,  of  Elizabeth  City,  has  a  very  interesting  and 
prosperous  school  about  a  mile  from  her  home.  Her  sister,  Miss  Alpine  Hol- 
lowell, has  charge  of  the  Primary  Department,  and  is  putting  into  practice 
some  of  the  sui^gestions  which  Miss  Coe  gave  at  the  Teachers'  Assembly.  The 
Misses  Hollowell  were  both  "  Chautauquans  "  of  1885. 

Mr.  H.  T.  Spears  has  closed  his  school,  at  Winslow  Academy,  to  enter  on 
his  duties  as  Register  of  Deeds  for  Harnett  county,  to  which  pnsitinn  he  was 
recently  elected.  The  profession  loses  a  live  and  com[)etent  member  in  the 
retirement  of  Mr.  Spears,  but  we  congratulate  the  people  of  Harnett  on  the 
selection  of  so  zealous  a  friend  of  education  to  a  prominent  county  office. 

Just  as  The  Teacher  goes  to  press,  there  is  a  meeting  in  Raleigh  of  the 
Superintendents  of  Graded  Schools  in  the  State.  There  are  present  the  follow- 
ing well  known  teachers:  Professors  J.  L.  Touilinson  of  Winston,  M.  C.  S. 
Noble  of  Wilmington,  E.  W.  Kennedy  of  Durham,  E.  P.  Moses  of  Raleigh, 
J.  T.  Corlew  of  Charlotte,  P.  P.  Claxton  of  Wilson,  and  E.  C.  Branson  of 
Athens,  Georgia.  The  editor  acknowledges  very  pleasant  visits  from  these 
gentlemen,  and  will  give  a  synopsis  of  their  meeting  in  next  number  of  The 
Teacher.  Professor  Noble  was  chosen  Chairman  of  the  meeting,  and  Pro- 
fessor Moses  was  elected  Secretary. 


CUPID  AMONG  THE  TEACHERS. 


SIMPLY  ADDITION. 


'  Arithmetic  in  former  days  said  '  one  and  one  are  two,' 
But  now  we  have  advanced  so  far  that  that  style  will  not  do ; 
And  blushing  bride  and  happy  groom,  whose  lonely  lives  are  done, 
Say,  with  the  parson's  full  consent,  that  one  and  one  are  one." 


Rev.  E.  Pope,  of  Newton  Grove,  was  married  December  22d  to  Miss  Ella 
Barnes,  of  Clayton. 

Rev.  J.  M.  Downun,  of  Carver's  Creek,  was  married  December  14th  to 
Miss  Maggie  L.  Kimbrough. 

Miss  Bettie  A.  Burwell,  of  Oxford  Orphan  Asylum,  was  married 
December  8th  to  Mr.  John  A.  Paris. 

Prof.  Wm.  F.  Marshall,  of  Globe  Academy,  was  married  December  2Sth 
to  Miss  Annie  McGougan,  of  Fair  BluflT,  Columbus  county. 

Professor  Edavin  A.  Alderman,  President  of  North  Carolina  Teachers' 
Assembly  and  Superintendent  of  GoldsbOro  Graded  Schools,  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Miss  Embia  G.  Graves,  on  December  29th,  at  Chapel  Hill. 
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IN  MEMORIIM. 


"  Death  hath  made  no  breach 
In  love  and  sympathy,  in  hope  and  trust. 
No  outward  sign  or  sound  our  ears  can  reach, 
But  there's  an  inward,  spiritual  speech 
That  greets  us  still,  though  mortal  tongue  be  dust. 
It  bids  us  do  the  work  that  they  la-id  down — 
Take  up  the  song  where  they  broke  off  the  strain ; 
So,  journeying  till  we  reach  the  heavenly  town. 
Where  are  laid  up  our  treasures  and  our  crown, 
And  our  lost,  loved  ones,  will  be  found  again." 


Miss  Eva  Price,  formerly  of  Albemarle,  Stanly  county,  entered  into  rest  at 
Macon,  Georgia,  on  the  19tli  of  December.  She  was  present  and  participated 
in  the  organization  of  the  North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly,  and  was  known 
and  loved  by  many  members  of  the  profession.  Hers  was  a  beautiful  Chris- 
tian character,  and  after  long  suffering  she  has  left  us  to  realize  the  fadeless 
splendors  and  imperishable  glories  of  immortality. 

Mr.  James  Dike,  formerly  a  prominent  teacher  in  the  Public  Schools  of 
Boston,  but  of  late  years  a  bookseller  at  Greensboro,  N.  C,  died  there  a  few 
weeks  since. 


NO  SCHOOL-ROOM  IS  COMPLETE  WITHOUT   A    WALL  MAP 
or    NORTH    CAROLINA. 
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[For  The  North  Carolina  Teacher.] 

THE  RE¥IE¥  OF  OUR  DESD, 

PRIZE   POEM. 
BY    H.    .T.    STOCKARD,    C4RAHAM,    N.    C. 

'Twas  uight;  the  stars  shone  bright 
And  wrapt  in  spectral  glow  the  silent  world — 
Before  the  rising  winds  the  clouds  were  whirled, 
Like  phantoms  weird  from  out  the  western  skies; 

The  myriad  eyes, 
That  from  those  boundless  regions  sentry  kept, 

In  darkness  slept ! 

Below,  with  dismal  flow, 
The  mighty  river  rolled  the  hills  between ; 
The  boding  night- wind  swept  its  hands,  unseen, 
Across  the  solemn  harp-strings  of  the  pines, 

And  down  tlieir  lines 
The  spirit-echoes  of  the  anthem  wound, 

A  ghost  of  sound  ! 

A  shade,  in  mist  arrayed, 
Came  in  the  winds — his  beard  streamed  in  the  nig-ht; 
His  gray  coat  'round  him  closely  wrapt;  his  white 
Steed  shod  with  silence:  in  his  dusky  hand, 

A  sabre;  and, 
As  distant  thunders  on  our  slumbers  fall, 

He  made  his  call : — 
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"  Awake,  dead  Armies  !  shake 
Lethean  slumbers  off !     The  ancient  chains 
Of  Death  asunder  break,  and  from  your  plains 
Of  glory  march !     Oblivion,  unbar  thy  gloomy  gates; 

The  State  of  States 
Calls,  from  thy  shadowy  bourne,  iier  children  home!" 

They  come — they  come ! 

A  sound  that  shook  the  ground 
Went  forth  through  earth.     'Twas  like  the  hollow  roar 
Of  cannons,  dying  in  the  hills;  and  o'er 
Night's  broad  expansions  swept  the  trumpet's  tone ! 

Blent  with  the  moan 
Of  winds,  soft  strains  of  martial  music  stole 

Into  the  soul ! 

Along  the  vale  they  throng. 
As  clouds  across  the  moon  at  midnight  roam — 
Dark,  shuddering  volumes — fleecy  scuds — they  come; 
And,  down  into  the  valley's  awful  hush, 

On,  on  they  rush ! 
The  vision  raised  his  blade,  and  waved  them  on, 

With,  ''Haste,  the  dawn!" 

And  ranks  swept  on.     Phalanx 
On  phalanx  pressed  through  the  misty  vale; 
Battalion  on  battaliou;  riders  pale. 
On  dim,  mysterious  charger's,  hurried  past, 

Down  in  that  vast 
And  silent-moving  pageant  of  the  dead. 

With  muffled  tread ! 

The  form  upon  his  arm 
Then  bent  his  head ;  and  when  the  mystic  band 
Far  in  the  pine-wood  ceased,  across  the  land 
Went  forth  the  cry  of  children,  and  the  moan 

Of  widows,  lone. 
Lamenting  for  the  ones  that  glad  the  door 

Of  home  no  more! 
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[For  The  North  Carolina  Teacher.] 

CHORUS-SINGING  SND  CHORAL  SOCIETIES. 

DR.    AUGUSTE    KUHSTEIMER,    MUSICAL   DIRECTOR,    ST.    MARY'S,    RALEIGH,    N.    C. 

III. 

In  the  consideration  of  our  subject-matter  we  have  come  now 
to  a  period  in  the  world's  history,  where,  if  the  expression  be 
admissible,  every  interest,  even  of  the  body  politic,  centered  in 
the  Church. 

The  clergy,  partly  learned,  partly  grossly  ignorant  like  the 
common  crowd,  had,  by  working  on  the  people  through  fear 
of  excommunication  and  purgatory,  gained  such  an  ascendancy 
in  public  and  private  circles,  that  nothing,  so  to  say,  was  im- 
possible to  their  sway.  We  know, that,  when  the  Northern 
invaders  broke  the  power  of  the  Occidental  Roman  Empire, 
they  found  the  clergy  already  endowed  with  extensive  posses- 
sions. Before  this  time  the  priests  subsisted  almost  entirely  on 
voluntary  offerings,  yet  secretly  and  even  against  the  tenor  of 
the  laws,  they  had  obtained  for  the  Church  certain  realties,  the 
revenues  of  which  were  applicable  to  their  own  maintenance  and 
were  used  for  the  greater  influence  of  the  Church.  Princes,  the 
nobility,  rich  private  persons,  after  the  edict  of  Milano,  313  A. 
D.,  endowed  the  Church  with  rich  domains,  and  liberal  bequests 
and  leo'acies  filled  the  coifers  of  the  diflPerent  ecclesiastical  organi- 
zations. 

The  masses  said  for  the  dead  have  cost  the  world  enormous  sums 
of  money,  but  fear  of  an  unknown  power  and  superstitious  awe 
must  needs  empty  even  the  widow's  and  orphan's  scanty  means 
into  the  overflowing  treasurv  of  the  Church,  its  blessing:  being: 
thought  worth  more  than  earthly  possessions.  Passing  rapidly 
from  a  condition  of  distress  and  persecution  to  tiie  summit  of 
prosperity,  the  Church  degenerated  as  rapidly  from  its  ancient 
purity  and  forfeited  the  respect  of  future  ages  in  the  same  pro- 
portion as  it  acqtiired  the  blind  veneration  of  its  own.  Yet  the 
wealth,  thus  accumulated   within  the  confines  of  the  Church, 
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served  also  a  very  worthy,  and  for  all  future  time,  lasting  pur- 
pose, namely:  To  bring  the  art  of  music  through  periods  of 
gradual  development  to  so  firm  a  basis  that  neither  religious 
wars  nor  any  other  political  commotion  could  move  it  from  its 
solid  pedestal.  The  "Patres  Confessores"  of  many,  even  very 
worldly-minded  princes,  incited  these  to  make  choral  music,  and 
music  in  general,  a  popular  necessity. 

In  a  former  article  I  mentioned  the  zeal  with  which  Charle- 
-magne  instituted  singing  schools  in  Church  and  State;  the  one  in 
Metz  had  the  reputation  of  bringing  forth  the  best  singers,  and  of 
performing  the  best  chorus  music.  The  Emperor  had  called 
from  Italy  the  singing  masters,  Theodor  and  Benedict,  to  con- 
duct these  schools  and  choral  societies;  he  is  said  often  to  have 
joined  with  his  own  voice-in  favorite  choruses.  Charles  the  Bald 
was  not  only  musical  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word,  he 
even  composed  choral  melodies. 

King  Robert,  of  France  was  very  devoted  to  the  musical  art, 
and  composed  many  choruses  for  the  church  service.  Charles 
of  Aujou,  also,  is  mentioned  occupying  much  of  his  time  with 
music  and  poetry;  a  proof  of  his  ability  in  composition,  are  t\yo  of 
his  "chansons,"  still  preserved  in  the  "Bibliothegne  Rationale," 
at  Paris,  where,  being  considered  of  great  antiquarian  value,  they 
are  kept  constantly  under  lock  and  key.  The  French  Court, 
from  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  appears  to  have  been  devoted  to  the  culture  of  music. 
Phillippe  the  Beautiful  has  the  merit  to  have  instituted  the 
chorus  of  the  "  Clercs  de  la  Chapelle."  The  creation  of  this  body 
of  singers  seems  to  stand  in  close  connection  with  polyphonic 
singing,  which  at  that  time  began  to  spread  far  and  wide  over  the 
Occident.  These  "Clercs  de  la  Chapelle"  had  to  serve  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Church,  yet  in  order  to  enjoy  also  the  charms  of 
secular  music,  an  orchestral  organization  was  kept  up  for  a  long- 
time at  the  French  Court.  It  is  reported  that  at  high  festival 
occasions  both  these  musical  bodies  worked  together. 

As  time  advanced  and  musical  art  became  more  prominent, 
the  number  of  the  "Clercs  de  la  Chapelle"  and  of  the  members 
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of  the  orchestral  organization  was  increased,  so  that  about  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  we  find  the  number  of  the  former 
to  be  sixteen,  and  that  of  the  latter  twenty-four. 

Charles  IX.,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  is  especially  prominent 
by  his  musical  zeal;  he  was  a  skilled  tenor  singer,  and  sang  his 
part  not  only  in  the  choruses  at  the  Court  concerts,  but  also  on 
many  more  public  occasions.  In  this  connection,  I  cannot 
refrain  from  mentioning  the  influence  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
exerted  on  polyphonic  church  choruses.  He,  the  mighty  prince, 
who  could  justly  say,  that  the  sun  never  set  in  his  empire,  retir- 
ing from  the  earthly  pomp  and  vanities  to  the  convent  of  St. 
Just,  found  extreme  pleasure  in  the  choral  performances  of  the 
monks  of  the  convent. 

The  Spaniard  Prudencio  de  Sandoval  has  some  curious  reports 
concerning  the  love  of  chorus  music  of  the  once  powerful  mon- 
arch. According  to  his  memoirs,  Charles  V.  was  a  great  friend 
of  music,  and,  after  his  abdication  and  retirement  to  the  convent 
of  St.  Just,  the  horas  and  masses  were  sung  by  fifteen  of  the 
most  skilled  singers  among  the  monks  of  the  monastery,  accom- 
panied only  by  the  organ.  His  ear  was  so  fine,  that  he  knew  in 
a  moment  whether  any  stranger  had  joined  in  the  habitual  chorus. 
No  secular  singer  was  allowed  in  his  chorus  (probably  on  account 
of  the  ascetic  tendency  of  his  cloister  life),  and  when  one  even- 
ing a  celebrated  singer  from  Piacenza  had  joined  the  chorus  of 
the  monks  and  had  sung  one  stanza  of  a  hymn  very  beautifully, 
an  attendant  of  Charles,  even  before  the  second  stanza  was 
begun,  came  hastily  to  the  prior  of  the  convent,  telling  him  that 
His  Majesty  wished  that  fellow  removed  from  the  chorus,  or,  if 
that  was  not  in  order,  to  command  him  to  hold  his  tongue. 

The  ex-Emperor  understood  music  and  felt  all  its  beauties. 
The  monks  often  remarked  him  behind  the  door  of  his  own  pew, 
near  the  high  altar,  beating  time  to  the  music  and  joining  in 
lustily ;  and  when  one  of  the  singers  sang  out  of  tune,  he  would 
cry  out,  "there,  one  of  the  brethren  has  made  a  mistake,"  and 
would  designate  with  his  finger  the  one  who  had  sung  falsely,  or 
when  any  member  of  the  chorus  missed  his  part,  the  monks 
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would  hear  him  scolding,  mutteriug  to  himself,  and  saying, 
^'that  red-headed  fool,"  etc.,  etc. 

A  composer  of  Sevilla,  Guerrero  by  name,  who  had  brought 
with  him  a  book  containing  some  of  his  compositions,  was  intro- 
duced to  the  ex-Emperor.  After  some  strains  of  different  com- 
positions, contained  in  that  book,  had  been  sung,  the  Emperor 
called  his  father  confessor,  and  said :  "  Look  at  the  thief,  the 
ugly  plagiarist;  he  stole  this  idea  from  this  composer,  and  that 
phrase  from  that  one,  naming  the  composers  by  name."  The 
singers  stood  astonished,  as  no  one  had  detected  the  plagiarism 
until  the  Emperor  had  exposed  the  pretender. 

Many  of  the  cloisters  in  Spain  imitated  the  chorus  work  of 
St.  Just,  and  the  fame  of  Spanish  choruses  spread  far  and  wide. 

The  notation  invented  by  Guido  of  Arezzo,  the  stable  rhythm, 
and  the  progress  made  in  musical  composition  had  removed  cho- 
rus-singing entirely  from  the  scope  of  the  general  public  by  its 
difficulties;  and  for  the  space  of  four  centuries,  say  from  the 
year  1000  till  1400  A.  D.,  we  find  the  art  of  chorus-singing 
practiced  only  by  specialists,  and  these  specialists  were  members 
of  the  clergy.  The  boy  choirs  came  gradually  in  disuse;  the 
main  voice  in  the  choruses  was  the  "Tenor,"  which  carried  the 
melody — the  "cantus  firm  us" — the  lower  male  voices  only  ac- 
companying it.  Even  in  our  times  any  promiscuous  audience 
will  be  delighted  by  a  well  drilled  male  quartette.  The  enthu- 
siasm of  the  listeners  knew  no  bounds  when  the  famous  male 
quartette  of  the  New  York  Mendelssohn  Club  discoursed  its 
sweet  music  on  many  important  occasions.  How  many  delight- 
ful evenings  have  I  spent  during  my  German  and  Swiss  Uni- 
versity life  as  a  member  of  a  double  male  quartette,  when  with 
the  accompaniment  of  guitar,  and  mandoline  serenades  were 
offered  to  the  fair  damsels  of  the  University  town.  How  many 
family  circles  are  enlivened  and  endeared  by  the  sound  of 
friendly  voices  uniting  themselves  in  festive  or  devotional 
chorus? 

The  "Unison  cantus,"  although  kept  within  reasonable  com- 
pass, must  certainly,  now  and  then,  have  affected   unpleasantly 
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such  voices  that  only  could  move  in  a  certain  natural  range  of 
tone;  a  real  tenor  voice  could  hardly  make  itself  heard  in  a 
lower  register,  whilst  a  true  bass  voice  had  to  exert  the  utmost 
power  of  the  vocal  cords  to  reach  a  higher  one.  Before  the 
tenors  led  in  the  choruses,  male  voices,  boys — and  female  voices 
were  only  heard  in  the  unisono  chanting.  The  female  voices, 
however,  at  that  time,  were  not  used  for  divine  service  nor  for 
artistic  purposes,  since  mulier  taceat  in  eeclesia''  was  a  very 
strictly  kept  maxim.  How  times  have  changed.  I  wonder 
whether  a  Malibran,  a  Sountag,  a  Jenny  Lind,  a  Gerster,  a  Nil- 
son,  a  Materna,  a  Patti,  would  have  kept  their  mouths  shut  in  the 
church.'' 

Since  tenors  and  basses  now  formed  the  personnel  of  the  cho- 
ruses, the  composers  used  their  musical  knowledge  to  extend  the 
compass  of  the  male  voices  as  much  as  possible,  thus  "falsetto 
singing"  came  into  use,  the  falsettists,  since  they  were  singing 
notes  set  above  the  compass  of  the  tenors  or  high  male  voices, 
aiti,  were  called  soprani,  voices  above  the  alti.  The  custom  of 
having  the  alto  parts  sung  by  falsettists  was  retained  until  the 
eighteenth  century.  Spain  and  Italy  have  produced  the  greatest 
artists  in  falsetto  singing. 

I  was  sitting  one  lovely  November  evening  at  the  open  win- 
dow of  my  room  in  the  Hotel  du  Louvre  on  the  Chiaja,  at  Naples, 
Italy ;  the  moon  capped  the  crests  of  the  waves  in  the  bay  with 
silvery  sheen;  old  Vesuvius  was  smoking  and  throwing  up  now 
and  then  some  columns  of  fire,  reddening  the  surrounding  coun- 
try with  its  glare,  when  from  the  street  below  suddenly  rose  up 
a  chorus  of  male  voices,  accompanied  by  some  instruments. 
After  a  few  introductory  measures,  the  chorus  resolved  them- 
selves into  an  accompaniment,  whilst  a  voice,  appearing  to  me  to 
be  a  high  soprano,  began  to  warble  the  most  beautiful  solo  I 
almost  ever  had  heard.  Some  wild  Italian  melodies,  some  weird 
mountaineer  songs,  some  arias  of  well  known  operas  followed 
each  other  in  quick  succession.  I  became  so  interested  in  that 
music  that  I  hastened  down-stairs  to  see  that  nocturnal  Prima- 
donna,  Mdien  to  my  utter  astonishment  a  handsome,  dark-haired, 
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bearded  young  Italian  was  presented  to  me  as  such.  I  could 
not  believe  it,  but  taking  him  into  the  parlor  of  the  hotel,  he  bade 
me  accompany  him  to  some  of  his  songs,  and  I  then  became  con- 
vinced that  I  ha:l  before  me  an  artistic  falsetto  singer.  I  spent 
a  pleasant  half  hour  with  him. 

France  seems  to  have  taken  the  lead  in  this  new  chorus-sing- 
ing, at  least  the  cathedral  chorus-singers  of  Sens  and  Metz 
attained  to  as  great  celebrity  in  it  as  seven  centuries  before  them 
had  enjoyed  the  Sistine  Chapel  at  Rome.  When  in  the  year 
1370  A.  D.,  the  Holy  See  was  transferred  from  Avignon  to 
Rome,  the  Pope  brought  from  there  with  him  his  French  Chapel 
and  combined  it  with  the  Papal  Chapel  at  Rome,  so  that  with 
the  introduction  of  polyphonic  chorus-singing  into  this  latter 
organization,  its  membership  of  the  original  seven  was  enlarged, 
In  the  year  1G25  A.  D.,  we  find  the  number  of  its  members 
fixed  at  thirty-two  singers  for  all  time  to  come. 

Those. immense  choruses,  which  we  find  organized  and  per- 
forming now  and  then  at  extraordinary  occasions  in  this  country 
and  in  Europe,  never  existed  in  mediaeval  Europe,  the  quality, 
not  the  quantity,  being  in  demand.  The  ability  of  executing 
the  more  difficult  compositions  of  the  musical  masters  of  that 
epoch  was  centered  in  a  very  few  musical  organizations;  indeed, 
it  was  considered  a  great  distinction  for  any  person  to  belong  to 
them;  some  of  them  undertook  long  journeys  to  participate  in 
the  festivities  of  distant  parishes. 

As  the  greater  part  of  polyphonic  chorus  organizations 
did  not  venture  to  undertake  the  performance  of  the  master 
compositions  of  the  times,  easier  subjects  were  chosen,  and  the 
simple  but  beautiful  Gregorian  chants  were,  some  say  to  their 
detriment,  the  first  sacrifices  to  fiill  before  the  ardor  of  harmo- 
nizing unisono  melodies.  These  Gregorian  polyphonic  chorals 
became  at  once  a  part  of  the  curriculum  in  the  schools,  and  soon 
the  custom  prevailed  to  begin  and  conclude  the  school  days  by 
choral  singing.  This  custom  is  still  retained  in  many  parts  of 
the  Eastern  Continent,  and  obtains  in  this  country  to  a  greater 
or  less  decree. 
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It  would  be  a  great  blessing  to  the  schools  of  this  country, 
and  especially  of  this  "Old  North  State,"  if  children  could  be 
taught  the  first  simple  principles  of  music  during  their  school 
life,  as  the  consequences  of  such  early  instruction  would  be  felt 
materially  in  their  life  as  adults.  We  would  then  be  able  to 
number  the  choral  associations  of  North  Carolina  by  the  score, 
instead  of  being  afflicted  with  an  awful  deai'th  of  true  musical 
culture  among  the  people  in  general.  The  mother  countries  saw 
the  beneficial  effect  of  early  musical  training.  Why  should  the 
daughters  lag  behind,  not  permitting  their  children  to  avail 
themselves  of  advantages,  which  bear  their  fruits  at  home  and 
abroad,  at  the  cozy  fireside  in  palace  and  in  hut. 

As  the  prelates  in  the  middle  ages  were  very  apt  to  take  life 
easy,  the  singers  of  the  clergy  soon  acquired  the  habit  of  getting 
substitutes  for  their  work,  to  whom  were  paid  sufficient  stipends. 
So  it  came  to  pass,  that,  when  home  talent  seemed  insufficient, 
foreign  artists  were  engaged  to  fill  the  places  of  singers  neces- 
sary in  church  and  art  circles.  Many  private  persons  donated 
cheerfully  the  requisite  funds  for  the  calling  of  renowned  artists 
to  render  divine  service  in  their  cities  as  attractive  as  possible. 
The  governments  of  diiferent  European  States  also  provided 
thoroughly  trained  musical  masters  for  their  public  schools,  and 
thus  it  happened  that,  especially  in  Protestant  Germany  during 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  artistic  choral  singing 
was  of  almost  common  occurrence.  Martin  Luther  helped  a 
great  deal  with  his  mighty  influence  to  establish  by  means  of 
public  money  prominent  choral  organizations  in  Church  and 
State  to  take  the  place  of  the  cloister  choruses. 


In  exercises  where  the  words  are  written,  give  ample  time 
for  the  pupils  to  write  the  words  carefully ;  otherwise  the  haste 
and  slovenliness  with  which  the  work  will  be  done  will  entirely 
counteract  the  good  done  by  the  regular  instruction  in  ivriiing. 
Accept  no  slighted  or  slovenly  work. 
2 
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[For  The  North  Carolina  Teacher.] 

•     THE  PRIVITE  SND  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

BY    WASHINGTON    CATLETT,    PRINCIPAL   CAPE   FEAR    ACADEMY, 
WILMINGTON,    N.    C. 

There  seems  to  be  a  tendency  to  a  certain  standing  aloof  from 
each  other  of  the  public  and  private  schools  of  the  country. 

Either  the  public  schools  eschew  the  private  schools,  or  the 
latter  feel  the  former  antagonistic  to  them. 

Now  neither  of  these  states  ought  to  be.  Are  we  not  all 
laboring;  for  the  same  cause?  Is  not  the  same  end  in  view?  I 
cannot  see  how  there  should  be  conflicting  elements  in  either,  or 
grounds  for  exclusive  cliques.  When  broad  and  liberal  ideas 
are  the  guiding  spirit,  there  is  no  place  for  exclusiveness,  no  need 
of  withdrawing  in  a  hole  and  pulling  it  in  after  one's  self. 

But  so  full  is  the  average  American  mind  of  the  disposition  to 
form  societies,  enveloped  in  secrecy  at  times,  and  claiming  to 
represent  distinctive  principles  and  protect  their  rights,  and  beget 
a  co-operation  of  this  influence  that  the  multiplicity  of  associa- 
tions is  in  proportion  to  the  insignificance  of  their  existence.  In 
fact,  so  prevalent  is-the  mania,  that  I  have  wondered  if  the  very 
dogs  have  not  formed  a  society  of  canine  unity  to  exert  their 
influence  in  preventing  legislators  from  taxing  or  exterminating 
them  in  the  interest  of  the  sheep-cote ! 

Can  the  private  schools  feel  justifiable  in  excluding  themselves 
from  the  pale  of  the  public  schools,  as  being  antagonistic? 

Let  us  see.  In  all  the  large  Northern  cities  where  the  public 
treasury  oifers  not  only  rudimentary  education,  but  also  free  high 
schools,  we  find  at  tlie  sara®  time  the  most  prosperous  private 
schools. 

Coming  fartiier  South,  it  is  my  pleasure  to  state  from  experi- 
ence, that  wherever  the  public  schools  have  increased  in  excel- 
lence, the  private  schools  have  been  the  gainers  in  numbers,  in 
excellence,  and  in  reputation. 
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The  public  schools  have  served  especially  in  the  South,  and  I 
may  say,  to  a  large  extent  in  the  North,  as  feeders  to  the  private 
academies. 

Instilling  that  grand  principle  of  elevating  the  man  by  educa- 
tion, the  public  schools  have  gone  into  the  highways,  and  brought 
out  from  benighted  regions  the  illiterate  masses,  and  without 
price  or  money,  have  bade  them  sit  down  in  the  terajde  of  learn- 
ing, to  draw  from  its  inexhaustible  fountains  the  elements  of  life. 

And  thus  they  have  begotten  a  desire  for  a  higher  education 
in  an  element  that  would  never  have  approached  these  higher 
institutions. 

By  cultivation,  the  masses  have  been  taught  to  demand  greater 
luxuries.  In  this  way  have  the  public  schools  proven  them- 
selves not  enemies,  but  friends  to  the  private  schools. 

On  the  other  hand,  why  shook!  the  public  schools  hold  them- 
selves aloof  from  the  private  schools?  Do  they  think  that  their 
spheres  are  different?  Do  they  feel  that  there  is  enough  diver- 
sity of  interest  to  cause  an  exclusive  clan. 

Are  we  not  doing  the  same  thing — elevating  the  human  race? 
Are  not  many  of  the  public  school  teachers  even  pupils,  or  per- 
haps former  teachers  from  private  schools? 

For  my  part,  I  can  see  no  need  of  withdrawing  into  imaginary 
cliques,  of  drawing  restricting  lines  around  our  fancied  spheres. 
Like  good  old  John  Wesley,  w'e  might  say,  'Uhe  world  is  my 
parish."  The  whole  band  of  teachers,  be  they  ever  so  humble 
or  exalted,  is  my  brotherhood. 

I  shall  be  suspicious  of  the  teacher  who  imagines  himself  too 
good  to  commune  with  his  fellow-teachers;  I  shall  pity  the 
teacher  too  proud  to  learn  from  his  brother. 

I  hear  of  cliques  of  all  sorts,  of  public  school  associations,  of 
State  and  national  public  school  societies,  but  the  purest  teacher 
is  the  one  who  feels  that  he  is  one  of  the  humble  laborers,  who 
is  not  too  proud  to  join  them  all,  or  too  inefficient  to  claim  rec- 
ognition by  any.  Our  profession  needs  more  unity  of  action. 
We  have  been  the  constant  subject  for  insults,  gibes,  and  slurs. 
Time  was  when  a  school  teacher  was  an  object  fit  to  be  ridiculed, 
looked  down  upon,  or  snubbed.     That  time  has  passed. 
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We,  ourselves,  must  make  ourselves,  as  a  body,  a  professional 
fraternity,  knowing  no  petty  castes,  by  asserting  our  influence  as 
a  grand  body,  and  not  in  cliques.  Hence,  let  public  school 
teachers  and  private  school  teachers  be  united;  for,  after  all,  we 
receive  reward  from  the  same  pockets,  and  we  have  the  same  duty, 
the  fitting  of  our  youth  for  citizenship. 


[For  The  North  Carolina  Teacher.] 

WHO  SHALL  TESCH? 

BY    J.    B.    NEWTON,    AULANDER,    N.    C. 

The  saying,  "Educate  men  without  religion  and  you  make 
clever  Devils  of  them,"  is  true  to  a  very  great  degree.  Religion 
should  be  the  foundation  of  all  knowledge — the  structure  upon 
which  every  one  should  build  if  he  expects  his  work  to  be  of 
lasting  benefit  to  mankind. 

If  the  above  be  true,  the  teacher  is  responsible  for  a  great 
many  of  the  evils  that  exist;  for  his  influence  over  those  placed 
under  his  charge  is  for  good  or  evil.  The  pupils  will  imitate 
the  example  of  their  teacher  whether  it  be  good  or  bad.  They 
have  confidence  in  him  as  a  teacher  in  all  things  that  tend  to 
the  elevation  of  mankind;  and,  on  this  account,  they  are  easily 
led,  and  they  early  imbibe  the  ideas  of  their  teacher. 

Then,  how  very  important  that  our  teachers  be  men  and 
women  of  deep  piety,  whose  influence  shall  always  be  for  good, 
and  who  shall  love  and  teach  that  which  is  right  and  hate  that 
which  is  wrong? 

I  am  aware  that  much  is  done  by  our  ministers  and  Sunday- 
school  teachers;  but  the  day-school  teacher  should  further  this 
great  work  in  every  way  possible,  and  instead  of  a  hindrance,  he 
should  be  a  co-worker  with  them,  realizing  that  the  work  he 
does  will  tell  in  eternity. 
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A  celebrated  minister  remarked  that,  ''The  lay  brethren  ought 
to  do  the  teaching  and  let  the  preachers  jj?*eac/i."  This  might 
be  well  if  our  teachers  felt  called  to  their  work  as  the  faithful 
minister  of  God  is  to  his.  Too  many  teach  for  convenience,  or 
as  being  the  easiest  Avay  of  making  a  little  money;  but  I  believe 
teaching  should  be  done  from  a  sense  of  duty,  as  the  preacher 
preaches  because  it  is  his  duty  to  preach.  The  most  effective 
teaching  is  done  by  ministers  and  those  noble  teachers  who  teach 
because  they  cannot  keep  from  it. 

Teachers,  in  tiie  true  sense  of  the  word,  are  the  greatest  and 
best  people  among  us.  They  mould  the  character  of  the  young, 
make  our  presidents,  lawyers,  doctors,  farmers,  etc. 

Then  let  teachers  every  where  understand  the  dignity  of  their 
station  and  let  not  the  worthless,  ambitious  aspirant  enroll  him- 
self with  this  illustrious  band.  Let  him  study  the  art  of  teach- 
ing, both  theory  and  practice,  and  thus  fully  identify  himself 
with  the  work.  By  so  doing  the  good  work  will  increase  in 
utility  and  efficiency  until  it  shall  attain  the  sublime  limit  in- 
tended  by  the  AUwise  Creator. 


[For  The  North  Carolina  Teacher.] 

DON  QUIXOTE. 

BY   KEV.    .T.    M.    ATKINSON,    D.    D.,  RALEIGH,    N.    C. 

This  work  is  the  great  national  work  of  Spain.  No  other 
single  work,  perhaps,  can  be  considered  so  characteristic  of  a 
country,  so  adequate  a  representative  of  the  noblest  literary 
forces,  and  so  perfect  a  mirror  of  the  time  and  genius  of  the  peo- 
ple; with  possibly  the  sublime  and  solitary  exception  of  the  Iliad 
of  Homer. 

Shakes})eare  is,  by  general  consent,  the  greatest  poet  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  rarity,  the  affluence  and  the  splendor  of  his  gifts. 
In  a  word,  in  the  supreme  excellence  of  his  works,  considered 
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not  in  a  moral,  but  in  a  purely  natural  and  literary  point  of 
view.  Still,  every  one  must  feel  that  Shakespeare's  plays  do  not 
bear  the  same  relation  to  the  literature  of  England,  which  Don 
Quixote  bears  to  the  literature  of  Spain,  and  the  Iliad  bears  to 
the  literature  of  Greece. 

To  strike  Shakespeare  from  the  bright  firmament  of  English 
letters,  would  be  to  strike  the  brightest  star  from  a  sky  all  aglow 
with  "living  saphires."  But  to  strike  the  Iliad  or  Don  Quixote 
from  the  literature  of  the  countries  which  they  respectively  glo- 
rified, and  crowned  as  with  a  royal  diadem,  would  be  like  striking 
the  sun  from  the  heavens,  or  the  sudden  exchange  of  Hay  for 
night. 

The  character  of  the  author  is  strikingly  illustrated  and  shad- 
owed forth  in  the  course  of  his  life  equally  eventful  and  honora- 
l)le,  though  singulai'ly  sad  and  afflicted.  The  personal  adventures 
of  Cervantes  were  almost  as  many  and  disastrous  as  those  of 
his  hero.  For  five  years  he  was  a  slave  in  Algiers,  and  served 
successively  three  cruel  masters.  We  have  his  own  averment 
that  his  Don  Quixote  was  begun  in  a  prison.  He  greatly  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  in  which  he  was 
wounded.  In  his  martial  enthusiasm  and  romantic  gallantry, 
he  may  remind  us  of  another  illustrious  Greek  poet,  the  father 
indeed  of  the  Attic  tragedy,  ^Eschylus,  who  was  wounded  at  the 
glorious  sea-fight  of  Salamis. 

It  seems,  indeed,  to  be  the  destiny  of  the  greatest  poets  to  have 
their  genius  chastened  and  exalted  by  the  experience  of  sharper 
and  deadlier  woes  than  are  the  lot  of  common  men.  "They 
learn  in  suffering  what  they  teach  in  song."  Milton,  the  great- 
est Epic  poet  of  England,  and  Dante,  the  greatest  Epic  poet  of 
Italy,  had  felt  the  sorrows  which  they  so  powerfully  portrayed; 
and  the  woes  which  sometimes  darken  their  immortal  verse,  were 
the  shadows  of  their  own  checkered  and  stormy  lives,  of  their 
saddened  but  indomitable  spirits. 

The  most  complete  account  of  Cervantes  is  contained  in  the 
history  of  Spanish  literature  by  George  Ticknor,  a  countryman 
of  our  own.  This  is  the  most  intelligent  and  exhaustive  work 
upon  the  literature  of  Spain  in  the  English  language,  and  per- 
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haps  in  any  language.  In  this  work  he  devotes  nearly  seventy 
pages  to  Cervantes,  and  of  them  the  greater  part  to  Don  Quix- 
ote. The  design  of  Cervantes,  in  the  life  and  adventures  of  Don 
(Quixote,  was,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  to  bring  into  ridicule  the 
fantastic  and  extravagant  spirit  of  Chivalry.  This,  the  natural 
outgrowth  and  bequest  of  the  mediaeval  age  and  institutions,  was 
no  where  so  fantastic  and  extravagant  as  in  Spain. 

In  depicting  the  forlorn  and  fanciful,  but  still  high-hearted 
and  true-hearted  knight  of  La  Mancha,  the  author  could  not 
avoid  investing  even  his  most  absurd  thoughts  and  adventures 
with  something  of  the  grandeur  and  grace  of  his  own  knightly 
spirit.  So  that  while  the  reader  is  continually  moved  to  laugh- 
ter at  the  grotesque  character  of  his  adventures  and  the  extreme 
oddity  of  his  associations,  of  the  most  dignified  feelings  and  sen- 
timents, with  the  most  insignificant  personages  and  events,  he 
can  never  feel  any  thing  like  contempt  for  the  character  and 
spirit  of  the  author.  The  work  seems  like  a  dramatic  piece  in 
which  the  part  of  a  link  boy  or  cowherd  is  assigned  to  one  who 
cannot  altogether  disguise  in  his  language  and  port,  the  conscious 
majesty  of  one  by  birth  and  breeding  of  royal  antecedents. 

Since  the  time  of  Ccjleridge,  with  whom  the  conceit  originated, 
it  has  been  common  to  consider  Don  Quixote  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  ideal  in  man,  or  of  the  imaginative  element;  and  his 
renowned  squire,  Sanco  Panza,  as  the  representative  of  the  real- 
istic element,  or  of  common  sense.  The  one,  constantly  the 
victim  of  impressions  and  emotions  which  the  imagination  alone, 
unchecked  and  unbalanced  by  common  sense,  could  engender ; 
the  other,  nev^er  able  to  lift  himself  above  the  grossest  and  the 
most  grovelling  conceptions  and  instincts,  aspirations  and  enjoy- 
ments. 

But  the  whole  theory  seems  to  be  rather  the  ingenious  refine- 
ment of  a  singularly  subtile  and  fanciful  thinker  than  the  real 
and  conscious  design  of  one  in  the  whole  constitution  of  his 
mind,  and  habit  of  his  life  at  the  farthest  possible  remove  from 
a  system-builder  or  word-monger,  the  most  spontaneous  and  sim- 
ple-hearted, as  the  most  original  and  pleasing  of  the  writers  of 
his  country.     "  In  wit,  a  man,  simplicity,  a  child." 
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IS  BOTSNY  A  SUITABLE  STUDY  FOR  YOUNG  MEN? 

An  idea  seems  to  exist  in  the  minds  of  some  yonng  men  that 
botany  is  not  a  manly  study ;  that  it  is  merely  one  of  the  orna- 
mental branches,  suitable  enough  for  young  ladies  and  eifeminate 
youths,  but  not  adapted  for  able-bodied  aild  vigorous-brained 
young  men  who  wish  to  make  the  best  use  of  their  powers,  I 
wish  to  show  that  this  idea  is  wholly  unfounded,  but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  botany  ought  to  be  ranked  as  one  of  the  most  useful 
and  most  manly  of  studies,  and  an  important,  if  not  an  indispen- 
sable, part  of  a  well-rounded  education.  In  support  of  this  view, 
these  four  good  and  cogent  reasons  can  be  adduced : 

1.  The  study  of  botany  h  an  admirable  mental  discipline.  Any 
education  is  defective  which  includes  no  training  in  the  scientific 
method  of  study;  that  is,  in  developing  the  powers  of  careful, 
minute  observation  and  comparison  in  some  department  of  na- 
ture. By  this  means  is  acquired  the  habit  of  investigation,  or 
the  seeking-out  of  nature's  mysteries  by  the  use  of  one's  own 
senses,  instead  of  trusting  wholly  to  the  observations  of  others. 
This  method  of  study  may  be  learned  through  any  branch  of 
science;  but  botany  presents  this  advantage,  that  it  can  be  pur- 
sued with  less  inconvenience  and  less  expense  than  any  other. 
The  mental  training  which  botany  affords  is  very  thorough.  The 
details  of  plant-structure  are  infinite,  and  essential  peculiarities 
are  often  so  hidden  as  to  be  recognized  only  by  the  most  minute 
investigation.  This  involves  the  use  of  the  microscope,  which 
every  educated  man  ought  to  understand,  since  it  reveals  to  the 
eye  a  newly-discovered  and  wonderful  world — a  world  of  which 
our  grandfathers  had  but  the  faintest  glimpses,  but  which  is 
scarcely  inferior  in  interest  to  that  larger  world  wdiich  the  unaided 
eye  can  see.  After  this  training  of  the  powers  of  perception  and 
comparison,  comes  the  process  of  generalization,  whereby  the 
laws  of  vegetable  life  are  determined  from  the  study  of  plant 
forms  and  modes  of  growth.  Thus  is  acquired  the  habit  of 
inductive  reasoning,  or  the  supporting  of  every  general  proposi- 
tion upon  a  solid  foundation  of  positive,  indisputable  fact. 
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Learning  the  names  of  plants  is  but  the  beginning  of  the 
study  of  botany.  It  is  like  learning  the  names  of  our  compan- 
ions or  school-mates  before  we  become  really  acquainted  with  them. 
After  we  have  learned  to  tell  plants  apart  and  to  call  them  by 
name,  we  have  presented  for  study  such  problems  as  the  laws 
o'overnino;  their  distribution,  the  relation  between  the  florae  of 
different  continents,  and  the  relation  of  variety  to  species,  which 
introduces  the  subject  of  Darwinism.  The  subject  of  botany 
also  includes  the  fossil  plants,  and,  by  enabling  us  to  trace  the 
vegetable  kingdom  from  its  first  appearance  upon  the  earth 
through  all  the  varying  conditions  of  the  geologic  ages,  opens 
those  tremendous  scientific  questions  as  to  the  birth  and  infancy 
of  this  world  of  ours  which  we  now  see  in  its  maturity,  and  as 
to  what  will  it  become  in  its  old  age.  These  researches  afford  not 
only  the  amplest  mental  training,  but  abundant  occupation  for 
the  longest  life. 

2.  The  study  of  botany  promotes  physical  developme)it.  The 
botanical  student  must  be  a  walker,  and  his  frequent  tramps 
harden  his  muscles  and  strengthen  his  frame.  He  must  strike 
off  across  the  fields,  penetrate  the  woods  to  their  secret  depths, 
scramble  through  swamps,  and  climb  the  hills.  The  fact  that 
he  walks  with  an  earnest  purpose  gives  a  zest  to  these  rambles, 
and  he  comes  home  proud  and  happy  from  his  successful  search 
for  botanical  treasures,  with  a  keen  appetite  and  an  invigorated 
body  and  mind.  He  has  enjoyed  himself  more  thoroughly,  and 
gained  more  substantial  benefit,  than  those  who  have  devoted  the 
same  time  to  the  bat,  the  racket,  or  the  bicycle.  In  his  vaca- 
tions the  young  botanist  can  toughen  himself  by  making  long 
and  delightful  excursions,  living  all  summer  in  the  open  air,  and 
may  even  have  opportunities  for  joining  government  parties,  and 
enjoying  the  active  out-of-door  life  full  of  adventure  and  useful 
experience. 

3.  The  study  of  botany  is  of  great  practical  utility.  It  is  an 
essential  preparation  for  several  important  pursuits.  The  phy- 
sician and  pharmacist  need  to  have  a  practical  knowledge  of 
those  plants  which  are  used  as  medicines;  and,  if  this  knowledge 
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is  not  acquired  in  early  life,  the  opportunity  never  afterwards 
presents  itself.  For  the  protection  of  our  rapidly  dwindling 
forests,  the  services  of  many  skilled  foresters  will  soon  be 
required ;  and  the  forester  must  be  a  practical  botanist.  So  must 
the  horticulturist,  whether  professional  or  amateur.  For  the 
most  accomplished  botanists,  who  desire  to  make  this  their  life- 
work,  there  will  always  be  places  as  instructors  in  our  many 
colleges. 

4.  The  study  of  botany  is  a  source  of  lifelong  happiness. 
Whatever  may  be  one's  station  or  pursuit  in  life,  it  is  a  great 
thing  to  have  an  intellectual  hobby,  which  will  afford  agreeable 
and  elevating  occupation  in  all  leisure  hours.  Botany  is  one  of 
the  best  of  hobbies.  It  can  be  studied  out  of  doors  from  early 
spring  till  the  snow  falls;  and  even  in  winter  there  is  plenty  to 
be  done  in  the  analysis  of  dried  specimens  and  the  care  of  the 
herbarium.  The  botanist  lives  in  the  fresh  air  and  sunshine; 
and  when  he  leaves  the  world  behind,  and  seeks,  amid  the  soli- 
tudes of  Nature,  to  penetrate  her  wondrous  mysteries,  he  feels 
the  quickenings  of  a  higher  life.  A  taste  for  botany  wonder- 
fully enhances  the  pleasures  of  travel,  and  also  gives  happiness 
and  content  to  him  who  stays  at  home.  It  is  equally  efficacious 
in  preventing  the  ennui  of  wealth  and  the  anxieties  of  poverty. 
If  one's  surroundings  are  uncongenial,  and  life  proves  full  of 
cares  and  disappointments,  it  is  a  great  solace  to  be  able  to  say 
with  Aurora  Leigh, 

"I  was  not  therefore  sad, 
My  soul  was  singing  at  a  work  apart." 

For  these  reasons  it  is  obvious  that  the  study  of  botany  is 
peculiarly  rich  in  those  elements  which  conduce  to  a  vigorous 
mind  and  body  and  a  robust  character.  It  is,  therefore,  pre-em- 
inently a  manly  study,  and  an  invaluable  part  of  a  young  man's 
education.  The  student  may  rest  assured  that  the  time  and 
effort  devoted  to  it  are  well  spent;  for  the  result  will  be  to  make 
him  a  wiser,  stronger,  more  useful,  and  happier  man. — J.  F.  A. 
Adams,  31.  D.,  in  Swiss  Cross  for  January,  1887. 
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[For  The  North  Carolina  Teacher.] 

GEORGE  E.  BSDGER. 

BY   MISS   PAULINE   FAISON,    OP   PEACE   INSTITUTE,    RALEIGH,   N.   C. 

George  Edmund  Badger  was  boru  at  New  Bern  on  the  17th  of 
April,  1795.  His  father  was  a  native  of  Connecticut,  and  his 
mother  was  a  daughter  of  Richard  Cogdell,  who  was  one  of  the 
Provincial  Council  of  Safety  for  the  New  Bern  district  in  1775. 
His  father  died  in  1799.  His  mother  was  thus  left  with  but 
little  means  to  rear  three  children,  of  whom  George  was  the  eld- 
est,  and  the  only  son.  He  was  prepared  for  college  in  his  native 
town,  and  when  he  was  fifteen  years  old  entered  Yale  College,  a 
Northern  relative  paying  his  expenses.  At  the  age  of  seventeen 
he  left  college  and  studied  law  under  his  maternal  uncle,  Hon. 
John  Stanly,  of  New  Bern.  Afterwards  Yale  included  his  name 
with  those  of  his  class,  giving  him  the  graduating  degree,  and  at 
a  later  period  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 

In  1814  license  to  practice  law  in  the  County  Courts  was 
granted  him,  and  in  the  following  year,  though  only  twenty 
years  old,  he  was  admiteed  to  practice  in  the  Superior  Courts. 
He  was  elected  the  next  year  to  represent  the  New  Bern  borough 
in  the  Legislature.  This  was  his  first  and  last  session  in  the 
General  x4ssembly,  and  it  closed  with  profound  impression  and 
universal  acknowledgment  of  his  genius,  culture  and  high  prom- 
ise for  the  future. 

During  this  session  Hon.  Thomas  Rufifin  was  appointed  Judge 
of  the  Superior  Courts,  and  he  asked  Mr.  Badger  to  take  charge  of 
his  practice.  This  necessitated  his  moving  to  Hillsboro,  where 
he  lived  two  or  three  years.  In  the  meantime  he  married  and 
moved  to  Warrenton,  and  then  to  Louisburg,  where  he  continued 
to  reside  until  his  retirement  from  the  Bench  in  1825,  when  he 
removed  to  Raleigh,  and  there  abided  till  his  death  in  1866.  In 
1820,  when  he  was  only  twenty-five  years  old,  he  was  appointed, 
by  the  Legislature,  Judge  of  the  Superior  Courts,  when  he  set- 
tled   in    Raleigh   to    the    practice    of  his  profession.     Here  he 
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remained  until  his  death,  except  while  he  lived  in  Washington 
City.  His  first  residence  in  the  National  Capital  was  for  only 
a  few  months  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy  under  Harrison  and 
Tyler — resigning  under  the  latter's  administration  when  the  rup- 
ture between  him  and  the  party  that  elected  him  occurred.  Af- 
terwards he  served  eight  years  as  United  States  Senator,  and 
among  such  men  as  Calhoun,  Clay,  Webster,  Manguni,  Corwiu, 
Douglas  and  Benton,  he  was  considered  the  peer  of  any  member 
of  the  Senate,  and  as  a  constitutional  law-yer  he  was  excelled 
only  by  Webster. 

His  rnfluence  in  the  Senate  was  felt  and  acknowledged — so 
much  so,  that  this  body  did  in  regard  to  him  what  was  never 
done  before  nor  since — passed  a  unanimous  resolution  of  regret 
when  it  learned  that  the  Legislature  of  his  State  had  concluded 
not  to  continue  him  as  one  of  its  Representatives. 

His  last  service  for  the  State  was  discharged  as  a  member  of 
the  Convention  which  passed  the  Ordinance  of  Secession.  He 
did  not  hold  the  doctrine  of  secession ;  but  when  it  came  to  be  a 
choice  between  fighting  his  own  kindred  and  friends  or  fighting 
for  them,  lie,  as  many  of  our  wisest  and  best  men,  then  chose 
the  latter  course,  united  with  his  people,  and  was  true  to  the 
Southern  Confederacy.  The  fact  that  in  his  last  years  he  accepted 
the  office  of  Justice  of  the  Peace  and  performed  faithfully  its 
duties  without  recompense,  showed  not  only  his  attachment  to  his 
people,  but  that  no  service  that  it  was  in  his  power  to  render 
them  was  too  humble  for  this  great  man  to  undertake. 

:^;  >i<  :^  >|;  :^  ^ 

Mr.  Badger  excelled  in  whatever  he  undertook.  But  his  spe- 
cial powers,  and  they  were  extraordinary,  were  shown  in  con- 
versation and  in  forensic  debate. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  the 
great  men  of  his  day,  the  following  letter  of  Daniel  Webster, 
written  to  Judge  Story,  is  given : 

"Dear  Sir  : — I  present  j'ou  mj'  friend,  Hon.  Geors:e  E.  Badijer  of  North  Caro- 
liua^your  equal  and  the  superior  of 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

D.  WEBSTER." 
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Mr.  Badger  died  of  paralysis,  May  11,  1866,  in  the  seventy- 
first  year  of  his  age.  He  was  highly  esteemed  by  all  classes  and 
conditions  of  men.  He  had  been  true  to  every  trust,  and  friends 
and  foes  mourn  the  death  of  such  a  man.  In  Governor  Gra- 
ham's memorial  address,  he  says: 

"  His  reverence  for  truth  was  his  most  strikiug  characteristic.  He  was  accus- 
tomed to  speak  of  it  'as  Ihe  most  distinguished  attribute  of  God  himself,  and 
the  love  of  it  as  giving  one  mortal  being  eminence  above  another.'  The  fruits  of 
this  were  seen  in  the  crowning  virtues  of  his  character;  a  Christian  of  humble 
and  intelligent  piety,  without  intolerance  towards  othei-s,  a  lawyer  without  chi- 
canery or  artifice,  a  statesman  vvithout  being  a  faetionist,  a  party  man  above  the 
low  arts  of  the  demagogue,  a  gentleman  and  citizen  enlightened,  social,  charita- 
ble, liberal,  impressing  his  character  upon  the  manners  and  morals  of  his  time; 
ready  to  render  aid  in  every  good  and  noble  work ;  and  prompt  to  resist  and  repel 
any  evil  influence,  uo  matter  by  what  array  of  numbers,  power  or  vitiated  public 
opinion  supported;  in  morals  inflexible,  without  stain  or  suspicion  of  vice;  in 
manners  and  social  intercourse,  genial,  frank,  hospitable,  with  colloquial  powers 
to  instruct,  amuse  and  fascinate  alike,  and  '  with  a  heart  open  as  day  to  melting 
charitj';  the  fame  of  such  a  man  is  a  source  of  natural  and  just  pride  to  the 
people  of  the  State." 


NIMES  OF  OUR  COUNTY  TOWNS. 

Our  article  in  the  November  number  of  The  Teacher  con- 
cernino-  the  names  of  the  counties  in  North  Carolina  having; 
met  with  such  favor,  we  are  prompted  to  follow  it  up  ^vith  one 
giving  the  derivation  of  the  county  towns — trusting  the  sttbject 
will  be  of  interest  to  our  teachers  in  imparting  instruction  on  the 
history  of  North  Carolina. 

AsHBORO,  the  county-seat  of  Randolph,  and  Asheville, 
(first  called  Morristown),  the  capital  of  Buncombe  county,  were 
both  named  in  compliment  to  Gov.  Samuel  Ashe,  of  New  Han- 
over county.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Provisional  Government 
created  by  Congress  in  1775;  a  member  of  the  State  Council  of 
Safety  in  1776,  and  a  member  of  the  Convention  which  framed 
the  first  Constitution  of  North  Carolina  at  Halifax,  was  elected 
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Speaker  of  the  first  Legislature  of  North  Carolina  at  New  Bern, 
April  8,  1777.  He  was  also  the  first  Superior  Court  Judge  ap- 
pointed in  this  State,  and  held  that  position  till  1795,  when  he 
was  elected  by  the  Legislature,  Governor  of  the  State,  which  office 
he  held  for  this  year.  All  of  his  sons  were  in  the  Revolution- 
ary army — one,  John  Baptiste  Ashe,  rose  to  the  rank  of  Colonel, 
and  was  second  in  command  at  the  battle  of  Eutaw  Springs,  and 
afterwards  elected  Governor  of  North  Carolina,  but  died  before 
qualifying  as  such.  His  great  popularity  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  one  of  our  counties  and  two  of  our  county-seats  are  named 
in  his  honor. 

Albemarle,  the  county-seat  of  Stanly  county,  is  so  named 
in  honor  of  one  of  the  Lords  Proprietors. 

Boone,  the  county-seat  of  Watauga  county,  is  named  in 
remembrance  of  the  celebrated  Daniel  Boone,  who  once  lived 
near  Hoi  man's  Ford  on  the  Yadkin  river,  about  eight  miles 
from  Wilkesboro. 

Brevard,  the  capital  of  Transylvania  county,  is  named  in 
honor  of  the  Brevards  so  well  known  in  connection  with  the 
Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Independence. 

BuRNESViLLE,  Yaucey  county,  is  named  for  Captain  Otway 
Burnes,  who  resided  at  Beaufort,  and  who  for  twelve  terms  rep- 
resented Carteret  county  in  the  State  Legislature. 

Beaufort,  Carteret  county,  was  named  in  honor  of  the  Duke 
of  Beaufort,  one  of  the  Lords  Proprietors. 

Bakersville,  Mitchell  county,  was  probably  so  named  for 
a  family  of  that  name,  who  formerly  owned  the  soil  where  the 
town  is  located. 

Charlotte,  the  capital  of  Mecklenburg  county,  and  the  birth- 
place of  liberty,  was  so  named  in  honor  of  the  Princess  Char- 
lotte of  Mecklenburg. 

Carthage,  Moore  county,  was  probably  named  after  the 
celebrated  Carthage  of  ancient  history,  and  which  once  had  the 
great  warrior  Hannibal  as  its  protector. 

Clinton,  Sampson  county,  was  so  called  in  honor  of  Richard 
Clinton,  Esq.,  who  long  represented  the  county  in  the  General 
Assembly. 
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Charleston,  Swain  county,  is  probably  named  for  the  city 
of  that  name  in  South  Carolina. 

Columbia,  Tyrrell  county,  and  Columbus,  Polk  county,  were 
called  after  Christopher  Columbus,  the  navigator. 

Concord,  the  county-seat  of  Cabarrus,  was  probably  named 
for  the  capital  city  of  New  Hampshire. 

Danbury,  Stokes  county,  is  so  named  because  of  its  location 
on  the  Dan  River. 

Dallas,  Gaston  county,  is  named  in  compliment  to  Hon. 
George  M.  Dallas,  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  in  1844. 

Elizabeth  City,  Pasquotank  county,  and  Elizabethtown, 
Bladen  county,  for  Queen  Elizabeth  of  England. 

Edenton,  Chowan  county,  is  named  for  Charles  Eden,  who 
was  Governor  of  the  Province  of  North  Carolina  in  1716.  The 
original  name  of  this  town  was  Queen  Anne's  Creek. 

Fayetteyille,  Cumberland  county,  was  so  called  for  Gen. 
LaFayette,  the  distinguished  Frenchman  who  aided' the  Ameri- 
can army  during  the  Revolutionary  war.  This  town  was  first 
called  Carapbelltown,  then  Cross  Creek,  and  afterwards  changed 
to  Fayetteville. 

Franklin,  Macon  county,  was  named  for  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, the  philosopher  and  statesman. 

Graham,  Alamance  county,  was  so  called  in  honor  of  Hon. 
William  A.  Graham,  Governor  of  North  Carolina,  United 
States  Senator,  and  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Navy. 

Greensboro',  Guilford  county,  and  Greenville,  Pitt  county, 
were  named  for  Gen.  Nathaniel  Green,  of  Revolutionary  fame. 

Hayesyille,  Clay  county,  was  so  called  in  honor  of  Capt. 
Geo.  W.  Hayes,  of  Cherokee  county,  a  member  of  the  General 
Assembly  and  a  Confederate  captain  of  cavalry. 

GoLDSBORO,  for  a  civil  engineer  named  Goldsboro,  wdio  sur- 
veyed the  Wilmington  &  Weldon  Railroad  route. 

Halifax,  Halifax  county,  is  named  for  the  Earl  of  Halifax. 

Hertford,  Perquimans  county,  is  so  called  in  honor  of  the 
Marquis  of  Hertford,  an  English  nobleman,  and  friend  of  Ameri- 
can libertv. 
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Hendersonville,  Henderson  county,  is  named  for  Hon. 
Leonard  Henderson,  of  Granville  county,  Chief  Justice  of  our 
Supreme  Court. 

HiLESBORO,  Orange  county,  was  originally  called  Childshury 
for  Hon.  Thomas  Childs,  Attorney  General,  but  was  changed  to 
Hillsboro  in  compliment  to  the  Earl  of  Hillsboro,  the  English 
Secretary  of  State  for  America. 

Jackson,  Northampton  county,  and  Jacksonville,  Onslow 
county,  were  both  called  in  honor  of  Andrew  Jackson,  seventh 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Jefferson,  Ashe  county,  was  named  for  Thomas  Jefferson, 
third  President  of  the  United  States. 

KiNSTON,  Lenoir  county,  is  probably  a  contraction  of  King's 
town. 

Kenansville,  Duplin  county,  is  named  for  James  Kenan, 
who  for  many  years  represented  the  county  in  the  General  As- 
sembly. 

Lenoir,  Caldwell  county,  was  named  in  compliment  to  Gen. 
Wm.  Lenoir,  of  Wilkes  county,  an  officer  in  the  battle  of  Kings 
Mountain,  and  afterwards  repeatedly  a  member  and  Speaker  of 
the  Senate  of  our  General  Assembly. 

Lexington,  Davidson  county,  was  probably  named  for  the 
town  in  Massachusetts  where  the  first  battle  of  the  Revolution- 
ary war  was  fought. 

Lillington,  Hai'uett  county,  was  so  named  in  respect  for 
Col.  Alexander  Lillington,  a  noted  officer  of  the  Revolutionary 
war. 

LiNCOLNTON,  Ijincoln  county,  was  named  in  compliment  to 
Col.  Benj.  Lincoln,  of  the  Revolutionary  army. 

LuMBERTON,  Robcsou  couuty,  was  so  named  from  its  situa- 
tion on  Lumber  river. 

LouiSBURG,  Franklin  county,  was  probably  named  in  memory 
of  the  town  of  that  name  on  Cape  Breton,  where  a  famous  bat- 
tle was  fought  in  1745. 

Manteo,  Dare  county,  for  a  North  Carolina  Indian,  who  visited 
England  in  one  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  ships  in  1585,  and  who 
remained  ever  afterwards  a  true  friend  of  the  white  people. 
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Marion,  McDowell  county,  was  named  for  the  famous  parti- 
san ranger,  Gen.  Francis  Marion,  of  South  Carolina. 

Marshall,  Madison  county,  was  so  called  in  compliment  to 
Chief  Justice  John  Marshall,  of  Virginia. 

MoRGANTON,  Burke  county,  was  so  called  for  Gen.  Daniel 
Morgan,  of  Virginia,  the  hero  of  the  battle  of  Cowpens. 
.  Murphy,  Cherokee  county,  perpetuates  the  name  of  Hon. 
Archibald  D.  Murphy,  of  Orange,  a  distinguished  jurist,  and 
one  of  the  foremost  friends  of  internal  improvement  in  North 
Carolina  in  his  day. 

MocKSYiLLE,  Davie  county,  was  probably  called  for  a  family 
named  Mock  in  that  county. 

Monroe,  Union  county,  was  so  called  in  honor  of  James 
Monroe,  of  Virginia,  fifth  President  of  the  United  States. 

Nashville,  Nash  county,  was  so  named  in  honor  of  Gen. 
Francis  Nash,  of  Orange  county,  a  brave  and  distinguished 
officer  of  the  Revolution. 

Newton,  Catawba  county,  was  probably  so  named  in  compli- 
ment to  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

(to  be  continued.) 


NORMIL  INSTRUCTION  ST  THE  UNIYERSITY. 

•  The  University,  through  Prof,  Nelson  B.  Henry,  of  the  Chair 
of  Pedagogics,  off^ers  the  following  special  course  to  those  teachers 
who  do  not  care  to  pursue  the  regular  courses: 

1.  Methods  of  teaching  the  common  school  branches.  The 
lectures  will  be  illustrated  by  actual  class-work,  affording  a  good 
review. 

2.  The  art  of  school  management,  including  course  of  study, 
school  regulations,  daily  programme,  school  hygiene,  qualifica- 
tions of  the  teacher,  &c. 
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3.  Methods  of  culture,  or  a  short  course  in  Psychology,  with 
special  reference  to  teaching. 

4.  History  of  education  and  educators.  Emphasis  will  be 
placed  upon  modern  education. 

5.  Elocution,  including  the  methods  of  teaching  it;  one  lec- 
ture a  week,  illustrated  with  class  drills. 

6.  The  class  will  meet  on  Monday  evening  of  each  week  for 
the  discussion  of  special  subjects  requiring  original  investigation. 

The  course  aifords  sixteen  hours  per  week  of  class  work.  It 
will  require  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  hours  of  preparation. 
Should  a  student  find  that  it  does  not  occupy  all  of  his  time,  the 
t^yenty-five  thousand  volumes  in  the  library  will  afford  him  a 
rare  opportunity  to  pursue  a  select  course  of  reading. 

The  term  will  continue  five  months.  The  entire  cost  for 
board,  books,  Avashing,  tuition,  stationery,  etc.,  need  not  exceed 
seventy-five  dollars,  and  may  be  even  less  than  this.  For  fur- 
ther information,  address  Nelson  B.  Henry,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


EDUCSTIONSL  NOTES. 

Rev.  J.  W.  Holt's  School,  at  Company  Shops,  Alamance 
county,  is  well  attended. 

Wake  Forest  Collegie,  Wake  county,  began  its  104th 
term  January  15th,  with  an  enrollment  of  200.  • 

Hatteras  School,  Dare  county,  is  in  charge  of  Mr.  S.  M. 
S.  Robinson,  as  Principal,  with  an  enrollment  of  49. 

Reedy  Branch  School,  near  Manly,  Moore  county,  with 
Miss  Lizzie  D.  Thagard  as  Principal,  has  an   enrollment  of  52. 

Tabernacle  Academy,  Guilford  county.  Prof  Clark  Wil- 
son, Principal,  is  in  a  most  flourishing  condition — having  nearly 
70  students.  Mrs.  J.  S.  Hunter  is  teacher  of  instrumental 
music. 
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CoKESBURY  Academy,  Harnett  county,  has  an  enrollment 
of  35  pupils.  It  is  under  the  excellent  management  of  Miss 
Claudia  Prince. 

Buie's  Creek  Academy,  Harnett  county,  opened  January 
3d,  under  the  management  of  Rev.  J.  A.  Campbell  (Wake 
Forest  College). 

Clybronsville  School,  Lumberton,  Robeson  county,  is 
under  the  control  of  Mr.  D.  A.  Prevatt  as  Principal,  with  an 
enrollment  of  34. 

The  JRobesonian  notes  the  fact  that  a  move  is  on  foot  to 
secure  the  establishment  of  a  graded  school  for  the  Croatan 
Indians  of  Robeson  county. 

New  Hanover  County,  as  appears  from  the  annual  report 
of  her  Treasurer,  paid  $10,493.32  for  public  school-houses  for 
the  white  children  for  the  year  1886. 

Graham  Normal  Colleg^e,  Alamance  county.  Rev.  W.  S. 
Long,  Principal,  has  over  100  pupils  in  attendance.  The  school 
has  just  been  supplied  with  handsome  new  furniture. 

LouiSBURG  Male  Academy,  Franklin  county,  remains 
under  the  efficient  management  of  Prof.  Stark,  Principal,  who 
is  adding  new  laurels  to  his  reputation  as  a  Christian  gentleman 
and  disciplinarian. 

Cedar  Grove  Academy,  Orange  county,  remains  under  the 
experienced  supervision  of  Mr.  B.  C.  Patton,  Principal.  In- 
struction is  given  in  English,  mathematics,  classics  and  music, 
to  males  and  females. 

Johnston  High  School  opened  the  Spring  term  with  bright 
prospects  for  a  full  and  succesful  term.  The  principal,  Mr. 
R.  L.  Hollowell,  is  sparing  no  efforts  to  make  it  equal  to  any 
school  of  its  kind  in  the  State. 

Horner  &  Robards'  Classical,  Mathematical  and  Commer- 
cial School  at  Henderson,  Vance  county,  opened  January  17th, 
with  Rev.  T.  J.  Horner  and  Capt.  Wm.  Robards,  Principals — 
both  tried  and  experienced  teachers. 
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Anson  Institute,  Wadesboro,  had  an  enrollment  of  about 
30  the  first  day  of  the  term.  Mr.  D.  A.  McGregor  is  Princi- 
pal, assisted  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Kilgo,  A.  B.,  and  Miss  McCorkle. 

The  Montgomery  County  Teachers'  Association  will 
meet  in  Troy,  March  5th.  Rev.  B.  G.  Marsh  is  President,  Mr. 
A.  S.  McRae,  Vice-President,  and  Mr.  N.  H.  D.  Wilson,  Jr., 
Secretary. 

Albion  Academy  and  State  Normal  School,  at  Frank- 
linton,  Franklin  county,  has  an  enrollment  of  160.  Prof.  S.  A. 
Waugh  is  Principal,  assisted  by  Miss  M.  A.  Letson  and  Mr. 
John  Conyard. 

Rocky  Mount  Male  and  Female  School,  Edgecombe 
county,  is  a  new  candidate  for  public  favor.  It  is  under  the 
management  of  Prof.  E.  W.  Wilcox,  Principal,  assisted  by  Miss 
Isabel  McSwain. 

Reidsville  Male  Academy,  Rockingham  county,  is  now 
in  its  fourth  term.  Prof  George  R.  McNeill,  A.  M.,  is  Princi- 
pal, assisted  by  Prof  C.  R.  Owen  (Davidson  College  and  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina). 

Saint  Mary's  School,  Raleigh,  opens  the  Spring  Term 
with  unusually  fine  prospects.  About  140  young  ladies  are 
already  enrolled,  and  this  famous  North  Carolina  school  grows 
in  popularity  as  it  increases  its  years. 

Sandy  Plains  Academy,  Beck,  Wake  county,  is  a  new 
educational  institution,  with  Capt.  Z.  V.  Reed  (late  of  Oakdale 
Academy)  as  Principal.  With  new  building  and  apparatus, 
and  such  a  teacher,  it  is  bound  to  be  a  success. 

Salem  High  School,  Huntley,  Sampson  county,  Mr. 
Marion  Butler  (University  of  North  Carolina),  Principal,  has 
so  increased  its  enrollment  as  to  require  another  teacher  in  the 
literary  department,  and  Mr.  W^.  A.  Hobbs  has  been  called  to 
that  position.  Another  piano  has  become  necessary  for  the 
music  department,  and  another  and  larger  building  for  thegrow- 
iup;  needs  of  the  school. 
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JIank's  Chapel  Academy,  a  high  school  for  males  and 
females,  .is  situated  three  miles  east  of  Pittsboro,  iu  Chatham 
county.  Rev.  E.  T.  Isley  is  Principal,  with  Miss  Alice  Boon 
as  assistant  in  the  music  department. 

Hood  Swamp  Academy,  Wayne  county.  Miss  Blanche  Hea- 
den,  Princij)al,  has  38  pupils.  This  school  is  in  its  infancy,  but 
it  is  hoped  by  perseverance  and  industry  to  place  it  among  the 
first  of  its  grade,  and  the  prospect  is  encouraging. 

Concord  Female  Academy,  Cabarrus  county,  opened  its 
first  session  January  17th,  with  Prof.  R.  H.  Skeen,  A.  M.,  as 
Principal,  assisted  in  the  music  department  by  Miss  Rosa  B. 
McCorkle.     Nearly  50  pupils  are  already  enrolled. 

Piedmont  Seminary,  Lincolnton,  Prof.  D.  Matt  Thomp- 
son, Principal,  is  doing  well.  Mr.  G.  T.  Heafner  is  Assistant 
Principal,  Miss  Angle  E.  Caldwell  teacher  in  the  primary  de- 
partment, and  Miss  Lida  W.  Johnson  teacher  of  music. 

State  Colored  Normal  School,  Fayetteville,  Cumber- 
land county,  has  an*  enrollment  of  112  students,  representing 
thirteen  counties.  The  session  is  a  very  prosperous  one.  Prof. 
E.  E.  Smith,  A.  M.  (Shaw  University),  is  the  Principal. 

Hector's  Creek  Academy,  Harnett  county,  is  still  under 
the  management  of  Mr.  G.  W.  Jones  as  Principal,  assisted  in 
the  music  and  calisthenic  department  by  Miss  M.  Norvie  Stroud 
(Oakdale),  a  teacher  of  experience  and  rare  accomplishments. 

Mt.  Airy  Male  Academy,  Surry  county,  is  under  the 
scholarly  training  of  Prof.  Edward  Payson  Hall,  Principal,  who 
is  making  a  straight-forward  effort  to  establish  such  a  school  as 
shall  be  creditable  to  the  town  and  the  profession.  Success  to 
him. 

The  Thompson  School  (successor  of  Oakdale  Academy)  has 
opened  its  first  session  at  Siler  City,  Chatham  county,  with  Pro- 
fessor J.  A.  W.  Thompson  as  Superintendent,  assisted  by 
Messrs.  M.  D.  McNeill,  S.  C.  Thompson,  J.  J.  Fowler  and  A. 
W.  Wilson. 
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Cana  Academy,  Davie  county,  has  an  enrollment  of  .75, 
and  both  patrons  and  pupils  are  well  pleased  with  the  character 
of  the  work  being  done.  Mr.  B.  D.  Barker,  A.  B.  (Wake 
Forest  College),  is  Principal,  assisted  by  his  wife,  Mrs.  B.  D. 
Barker. 

MoRRisviLLE  Female  Institute,  Wake  county,  continues  , 
t,o  improve  under  the  excellent  management  of  Miss  Alice  C. 
Page,  assisted  by  Miss  Mary  Belle  McKay.     The  pupils  are 
doing  splendid  work,  which  greatly  encourages  the  teachers  and 
patrons. 

Central  Institute,  Littleton,  Halifax  county,  has  engaged 
Prof.  S.  D.  Bagley,  A.  M.  (Wake  Forest  College),  as  President, 
who  will  be  supported  by  a  full  and  competent  corps  of  assist- 
ants. The  buildings  are  ample  and  new,  and  the  campus  covers 
twenty-two  acres. 

Granite  Falls  Academy,  Caldwell  county,  Mr.  E.  L. 
Hughes,  Principal,  has  an  enrollment  of  41.  The  academy 
building  was  badly  damaged  by  the  snow  of  December,  but  was 
repaired  by  the  citizens  of  the  village  free  of  charge.  The  pros- 
pect for  the  term  is  good. 

Wilson  Collegiate  Institute,  Wilson  county,  under  the 
able  management  of  Prof.  Silas  E.  Warren,  is  working  nicely 
and  satisfactorily.  Miss  Seaborn,  the  music  aud  art  teacher,  is 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  thoroughly  accomplished  teachers 
ever  engaged  in  the  school. 

Mount  Vernon  Springs'  Academy,  Chatham  county,  is 
situated  in  one  of  the  most  healthful  portions  of  the  State,  one 
mile  west  of  Ore  Hill  depot,  on  the  Cape  Fear  and  Yadkin 
Valley  Railroad.  It  has  an  enrollment  of  35.  Mr.  R.  P. 
Johnson,  A.  M.,  is  Principal. 

The  Southern  Normal,  Lexington,  Davidson  county,  has 
done  excellent  work  under  Rev.  L.  E.  Duncan,  and  now  that  he 
has  been  called  by  the  Great  Teacher  to  the  reward  of  the  faith- 
ful, his  mantle  has  fallen  on  Mr.  P.  O.  Duncan,  who  will  con- 
tinue the  ffood  work  to  the  satisfaction  of  all. 
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Belvidere  Academy,  Perquimans  county,  has  an  enroll- 
ment of  42,  and  is  under  the  principalship  of  Miss  Lizzie  A. 
White,  assisted  by  Miss  Mary  J.  White.  This  is  one  of  the 
oldest  institutions  of  learning  in  the  State,  and  is  noted  for  its 
excellent  work.  A  set  of  Maury's  Wall  Maps  has  been  pur- 
chased. 

Oakdale  Academy,  Alamance  county,  has  opened  its  Spring 
session  under  the  management  of  Mr.  H.  H.  Ransom  (Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina),  as  Principal,  assisted  by  Miss  Flora 
Dixon  and  Mrs.  W.  G.  Turrentine,  the  last  named  as  teacher  in 
instrumental  music.  All  the  teachers  are  highly  endorsed  by 
leading  educators. 

Thomasville  Female  College,  Davidson  county,  Rev. 
J.  N.  Stalliugs,  Principal'  has  an  enrollment  of  80  pupils. 
Mrs.  J.  N.  Stallings  is  lady  Principal,  assisted  by  Prof.  J.  A. 
Delke,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.,  Prof  J.  Van  Wordragen,  Miss  Minnie 
Stallings,  Miss  Fannie  Cobb,  Miss  Irene  Stalliugs,  Miss  Blanche 
Pendleton,  and  Miss  Kate  Stallings. 

The  "Teacher  Prize"  of  five  dollars  in  gold  for  the  best 
original  poem  by  a  North  Carolina  teacher  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
H.  J.  Stockard,  of  Graham  Normal  College,  and  tlie  poem 
appears  in  this  issue  of  The  Teacher.  There  were  quite  a 
number  of  competitors  for  the  prize,  and  each  poem  possessed 
cons  derable  merit,  and  they  will  be  published  from  time  to  time. 

Hamilton  Institute,  Martin  county,  is  enjoying  a  largely 
increased  patronage,  due  to  the  skillful  management  of  Prof.  L. 
T.  Buchanan  (Wake  Forest  College),  Principal.  Mrs.  L.  T. 
Buchanan  is  teacher  in  the  intermediate  department,  Miss  Nettie 
Farnsworth  (Cambridge,  Pa.,  Conservatory  of  Music),  is  teacher 
of  music  and  drawing,  and  Miss  Jennie  A.  Boyle  in  the  primary 
department.  Miss  Farnsworth  was  formerly  engaged  at  Green- 
field, Pa. 

Kinsey's  School,  for  girls  and  young  ladies,  at  LaGrauge, 
Lenoir  county,  is  under  the  principalship  of  Mr.  Joseph  Kin- 
sey,  assisted  by  Miss  Loula  Pell  (Greensboro  Female  College), 
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teacher  of  music;  Miss  Effie  E.  Rouse  (Peace  Institute),  teacher 
of  German;  Miss  Bettie  Kinsey  (Peace  Institute),  teacher  of 
primary  department;  Miss  Lula  Wiiitfield  (Staunton,  Va., 
Female  College),  assistant  in  primary  department.  Mr,  Kinsey 
has  adopted  a  gray  uniform  for  his  school,  and  is  receiving  a 
large  patronage. 

The  Raleigh  Graded  School  is  daily  growing  in  effi- 
ciency and  popularity.  Prof.  E.  P.  Moses,  the  progressive 
Superintendent  of  the  school,  is  making  the  institution  the  pride 
of  the  city,  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  places  for  a  stranger 
to  visit.  We  will  always  be  pleased  to  accompany  any  of  our 
teachers,  or  other  friends,  through  the  school  when  they  have 
occasion  to  visit  the  city. 

The  Normal  Class  and  Reading  Circle  of  Peace  Insti- 
tute, in  charge  of  Prof.  Chas.  D.  Mclver,  is  doing  good  work. 
The  members  are  now  preparing  biographical  essays  of  prominent 
men  of  North  Carolina  as  a  supplement  to  their  study  of  State 
history.  We  give  our  readers  this  month  a  sketch  of  Hon.  Geo. 
Badger,  prepared  by  Miss  Pauline  Faison,  a  granddaughter  of 
Mr.  Badger,  and  a  member  of  the  Peace  Institute  Reading- 
Circle. 

KiNSTON  Institute,  Kinston,  Lenoir  county,  N.  C,  began 
its  first  session  August  30th,  1886.  It  is  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Rev.  I.  L.  Chestnutt  and  Mr.  E.  P.  Mangum,  A.  M. 
(University  of  North  Carolina),  Principals.  Miss  Cynthia  D. 
Tull,  Principal  of  primary  department,  has  few  equals  as  a 
teacher  of  the  little  people.  The  music  is  under  the  control  of 
Miss  Lee  Parker,  Wilson,  N.  C.  The  number  enrolled  during 
the  Fall  term  was  85. 

Davidson  College,  Meckleidourg  county,  is  steadily  increas- 
ing its  enrollment,  which  is  now^  116.  The  faculty  consists  of 
Rev.  L.  McKinuou,  D.  D.,  President,  Chaplain  ex  ojicio,  and 
Professor  of  Ethics,  Christian  Evidences  and  Bible  Studies; 
W.  J.  Martin,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Geology  and 
Natural  History ;  W.  D.  Vinson,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  Mathe- 
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matics;  W.  J.  Bincrham,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  the  Latin  and 
French  Languages ;  W.  S.  Graves,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  the 
Greek  and  German  Languages;  C.  C.  Norwood,  A.  M.,  Profes- 
sor of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy  ;  W.  S.  Correll,  Ph. 
D.,  Professor  of  English,  Psychology,  and  Political  Economy. 
Applicants  for  any  class  will  be  received  at  any  time  during  the 
year.  The  semi-centennial  celebration  will  occur  at  the  com- 
mencement in  June  next. 

Friend's  School,  New  Garden,  Guilford  county,  has  an 
enrollment  of  110  pupils.  Dr.  Joseph  Moore  is  Principal, 
assisted  by  five  associate  teachers.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
pupils  are  in  the  higher  branches.  This  school  has  a  chemical 
laboratory  and  a  natural  history  museum.  There  are  24  pupils 
in  chemistry,  14  in  geology,  10  in  astronomy,  17  in  University 
algebra,  and  a  large  number  in  Latin  and  Greek.  Each  teacher 
has  a  department  as  in  a  college,  and  each  strives  to  do  first-class 
work. 

The  meeting  of  Graded  School  Superintendents,  recently 
held  in  Raleigh,  had  present  every  Superintendent  in  the  State 
but  three.  A  resolution  was  adopted  expressing  a  desire  to  have 
a  general  convention  of  all  Southern  Superintendents  to  be  held 
at  some  convenient  place  in  the  South,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering matters  specially  applicable  to  our  Southern  system  of 
education.  The  Secretary,  Prof.  E.  P.  Moses,  has,  we  are  pleased 
to  say,  received  many  enthusiastic  responses  heartily  endorsing 
the  movement,  and  we  hope  ere  long  to  see  the  convention  in 
session,  and  we  nominate  Raleigh  as  the  place  for  it.  We  have 
an  abundance  of  room  and  ample  hospitality. 


When  there  are  members  of  a  class  who  are  duller  than 
others,  it  is  a  good  idea  to  assign  them  the  same  topic  that  has 
been    recited   by   another  occasionally   to   encourage  and  assist 
them. — A.  S.  Stayt. 
4 


IN  THE  SCHOOL-ROOM. 


[For  The  North  Carolina  Teacher.] 

THE  COMING  OF  R  SUMMER  DM. 


FOR    DECLAMATION. 


BY    REV.    W.    S.    LACY,    JONESBORO,    N.    C. 


Contemplate  with  me  that  daily  miracle  of  nature,  a.s  it  appears 
on  these  sweet  June  raorning.s — "dark  summer  dawns,"  as  Ten- 
nyson finely  phrases  it,  or  as  I  witnessed  it  a  few  days  past.  You 
step  forth  from  the  confined  air  of  your  chamber;  the  first  sen- 
sation is  that  of  delicious  coolness  and  exhilaration;  the  sky  is 
without  a  speck  or  stain;  the  stars  twinkle  industriously  in  the 
ebon  vault,  their  myriad  eyes  gleaming  like  fire.  As  your  ques- 
tioning soul  looks  up  in  mute  admiration,  they  are  silent;  the 
winds  are  whist;  the  woods  are  still;  the  flowers  are  heavy  with 
dew  and  the  air  with  fragrance.  In  the  east  hangs  low  the  deca- 
dent moon,  a  glittering  silver  sickle  on  a  black  velvet  ground. 
As  her  escort  a  royal  guard  of  stars  appears;  the  golden  lamp 
of  Venus  burns  with  intense  and  steady  blaze,  revealing  her  con- 
scious beauty;  her  companion,  the  mighty  and  more  distant  Jupi- 
ter, with  smaller  but  not  less  brilliant  beam,  while  Saturn,  almost 
eclipsed  by  their  lustre,  is  barely  seen,  a  point  of  light  far  away. 

But  lo !  their  splendors  pale.  Along  the  horizon  is  a  faint  glim- 
mer of  gray.  You  glance  upward  and  find  that  the  ebon  hue  of 
the  vault  is  gone;  the  stars  wax  dim  and  slowly  fade  from  view. 

"  The  ancient  moon  hangs  on  its  nether  horn 
A  frighted  ghost." 

The  skies  grow  lighter  and  bluer.  Again  you  turn  your  eye  to 
the  coming  morn.     Streaks  of  light — "God's  glorious  shadow/' 
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tu  use  Plato's  fine  thought — slioot  up\yard  to  the  zenith — at  first 
colorless,  then  growing  cool  gray,  soft  pearl,  with  the  faintest 
hint  of  gold  and  pink — the  purest  and  most  delicate  of  tints, 
shaded  with  the  utmost  nicety.  It  is  the  daily  battle  of  light 
and  darkness.  Now  a  mist  rises,  and  strips  of  fleece  are  seen. 
They  seem  the  advancing  squadrons  of  the  armies  of  the  king, 
planting  their  white  banners  on  the  deserted  field,  as  the  hosts  of 
darkness  sullenly  retire.  Those  white  banners  suddenly  become 
rose  and  flame  colored ;  the  whole  east  flushes  and  glows  at  the 
coming  of  her  lord,  and  while  rays  of  golden  glory  from  the 
advancing  splendor  leap  across  the  heavens,  objects  of  the  dear, 
familiar  earth  come  into  view — the  dark  forest,  the  old  home- 
stead, the  open  plain.  At  length  he  comes!  The  eye  of  morn 
peeps  over  the  eastern  hills ! 

"Night's  candles  are  burnt  out,  and  jocund  day 
Stands  tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountain  tops." 

And  now  what  a  change  greets  the  soul !  There  is  a  happy 
rustle  of  the  leaves;  the  joyous  breeze  springs  tip  to  tell  the  glad 
world  of  the  great  transformation ;  the  flowers  bow  their  sweet 
faces  as  he  passes;  the  marshalled  clouds  move  steadily,  softly 
onward,  as  if  in  triumph;  there  is  a  noise  of  merry  music; 
happy  birds  carol  in  unrestrained  glee;  sounds  of  hope  and 
delight  fill  the  enchanted  ear  and  thrill  the  soul.  All  is  life, 
animation,  beauty! 


BE  POLITE. 


Hearts,  like  doors,  will  ope  with  ease 

To  very,  very  little  keys; 
But  don't  forget  that  they  are  these : 

"I  thank  you,  sir,"  and  "If  you  please." 
Be  polite,  boys;  don't  forget  it. 

In  your  wandering  day  by  day. 
When  you  work  and  when  you  study. 

In  your  home  and  at  your  play. 
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Be  polite,  boys,  to  each  other — 

Do  not  quickly  take  oifence. 
Curb  your  temper — you'll  be  thankful 

For  this  habit  seasons  hence ; 
Be  respectful  to  the  aged, 

Aud  this  one  thing  bear  in  mind: 
Never  taunt  the  wretched  outcast, 

Be  he  helpless,  lame,  or  blind. 

Be  polite,  boys,  to  your  parents, 

Never  let  them  fail  to  hear 
From  their  sons  the  best  of  language 

In  the  home  you  should  hold  dear ; 
To  your  brothers  and  your  sisters 

Speak  in  accents  kind  and  true — 
Be  polite,  'twill  serve  you  better 

Than  a  princely  gift  can  do. 


— N.  Y.  Ledge): 


QUESTIONS  ON  THE  MSP  OF  NORTH  CilROLINS. 

Every  teacher  should  have  each  day  a  brief  exercise  on  the 
map  of  the  State,  and  we  suggest  a  few  leading  questions : 

1.  Point  out  the  three  physical  divisions  or  sections  of  North 
Carolina — Western,  Piedmont,  and  Tide- water  or  Eastern. 

2.  Trace  the  courses  of  the  four  separate  chains  of  mountains — 
Smoky,  Blue  Ridge,  Brushy  and  Uwharrie. 

3.  Locate  the  three  river  systems,  trace  their  courses,  and  show 
the  dividing  lines  between  the  systems. 

4.  Point  out  the  various  geological  formations,  forestry  and 
botanical  growth. 

5.  Show  the  ancient  homes  of  the  various  tribes  of  Indians — 
Catawbas,  Tuscaroras,  Cherokees,  Corees,  Meherrins,  and  Chow- 
anokes. 

6.  Where  did  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  first  colony  land  ? 
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7.  Trace  Governor  Lane's  expedition  up  the  Roanoke  River. 

8.  Where  is  "Croatan?" 

9.  Locate  the  scene  of  Virginia  Dare's  birth. 

10.  Point  out  the  boundaries  of  the  three  original  counties — 
Albemarle,  Bath  and  Clarendon. 

11.  Locate   the  battlefields   of  "Alamance"    and    "Moore's 
Creek  Bridge." 

12.  Trace  the  route  of  General   Nathaniel   Green's   famous 
retreat, 

13.  Show  the   boundaries   of  the   ancient  "State  of  Frank- 
land." 

14.  Point  out  Raleigh — the  Capital  of  North  Carolina. 

15.  By  what  route  would  you  go  to  the  capital  from  your 
home? 


[For  The  North  Carolina  Teacher.] 

THE  RIYER  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 

BY   S.    M.'  S.    ROBINSON,    DARE  COUNTY. 

Knowledge  is  a  golden  river — 

From  its  source  true  pleasures  flow 

Those  who  would  be  happy  ever 
Should  unto  its  waters  go. 

Those  who  sail  upon  its  bosom 
Find  more  sunbeams  in  the  way 

Than  if  in  the  gloomy  forest 
They  had  loitered  day  by  day. 

Ever  rippling  gently  onward, 

'Neath  a  bright  and  cloudless  sky, 

To  the  haven  it  will  bear  us 
In  the  joyous  "by  and  by." 
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"HSVE  YOU  INTRODUCED  MY  NEW  METHOD  IN 
YOUR  SCHOOL  DURING  THE  YEIR?"  ■ 

I  have  introduced  an  old  method,  which  might  be  called  new, 
a.^  it  is  used  in  few,  if  any,  of  our  schools — "  Horner's  Rule  for 
Roots." 

Its  advantages  are : 

1.  Its  simplicity.  Like  the  Chain-Rule,  its  steps  are  so  plainly 
consecutive  that  the  process  is  easily  mastered  and  readily  reniem- 
bered. 

2.  One  rule  is  used  for  all  roots,  while  by  the  old  method  the 
5th,  7th,  and  other  higher  roots,  are  impossible. 

3.  It  is  also  equally  serviceable  in  Algebra,  in  which  its 
superiority  is  even  more  discernable  than  it  is  in  Arithmetic. 

If  teachers  would  adopt  this  rule  and  adhere  to  it,  I  am  satis- 
fied that  they  and  their  pupils  would  be  delighted  at  the  change. 

The  rule  can  be  found  in  Greenleaf's  National  Arithmetic,  as 
also  another  rule  for  extracting  the  root  of  any  perfect  power. 

Alma. 


INSWERS  TO  "SLMS'S"  QUESTIONS. 

I  saw  in  the  "  Holiday  Number  of  The  Teacher,"  two 
questions  by  ''Alma."     I  will  try  to  answer  them. 

1.  "Five  u-ords  spelled  with  the  same  four  letters:'^     Live,  vile, 
veil,  Levi,  evil. 

2.  "  Three  words  spelled  ivith  three  of  these  same  four  letters:" 
Eli,  lie,  vie. 

Morrisville,  N.  C.  A  Reader. 

The  same  answers  were  also  sent   by  "Miss  J.    E.   W.,"  of 
Halifax  countv. 
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LISTEN. 

It"  anything  unkind  yon  hear 

About  some  one  you  know,  my  dear, 

Do  not,  I  pray  you,  it  repeat 

When  you  that  some  one  chance  to  meet ; 

For  such  news  lias  a  leaden  way 

Of  clouding  o'er  a  sunny  day. 

But  if  you  something  pleasant  hear 

About  some  one  you  know,  my  dear. 

Make  haste — to  make  great  haste  'twere  well — 

To  her  or  him  the  same  to  tell; 

For  such  news  has  a  golden  w^ay 

Of  lighting  up  a  cloudy  day. 

—Harper^s  Bazaar. 


LITTLE  LOTTIE'S  SPEECH. 

WRITTEN    FOR   LITTLE   LOTTIE   JUSTICE,    OF    KA LEIGH,    N.    C, 
BY    MISS    MARTHA    MILLS. 

I  like  fresh  candy,  fruit  and  nuts, 

And  flowers  red  and  blue. 
And  I  like  pretty  fairy  tales. 

And  stories  that  are  true. 

I  like  my  doll  and  cradle, 

I  like  ice  in  my  milk. 
I  like  new  dresses,  hats  and  shoes, 

But  do  not  care  for  silk. 

I  love  my  grandma  and  papa, 

My  mother  up  in  Heaven, 
And  all  the  relatives  and  friends 

That  God  to  me  has  siven. 
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I  love  God  moi'e  than  all  the  rest, — 
He  dwells  up  in  the  sky, 

And  if  I'm  good,  I'll  live  there  too, 
With  mother,  when  I  die. 

I  thank  him  for  my  earthly  home, 
For  pleasant  schoolmates,  too. 

For  all  my  picture  books  and  toys, — 
And  now  to  all  adieu. 


MEMORY  GEMS. 

The  pupils  of  every  school  should  be  compelled  to  memorize  at  least  one  literarj'  gem 
each  week.  What  a  mine  of  golden  grains  would  thus  be  accumulated  during  the  school 
days! 

"The  galley  slave  may  pause  upon  the  shore. 
The  soldier  sleep  beneath  his  plumed  crest; 

And  peace  may  fold  her  wing  o'er  hill  and  valley, 
But  thou,  O,  Christian,  must  not  take  thy  rest." 


Every  man  stamps  his  value  on  himself. 

The  price  we  challenge  for  ourselves  is  given  us. 

Man  is  made  2;;reat  or  little  hy  his  own  will. 

—Schiller. 


Life  is  a  leaf  of  paper  white, 
Whereon  each  one  of  us  may  write 
His  word  or  two,  and  then  comes  night. 
Greatly  begin  !     Though  thou  have  time 
But  for  a  line,  be  that  sublime, — 
Not  failure,  but  low  aim,  is  crime. 

— James  Russell  Lowell. 


So  nigh  is  grandeur  to  our  dust, 

So  near  is  God  to  man. 
When  Duty  whispers  low  "thou  must," 

The  youth  replies,  "  I  can." 

— Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  TEACHERS'  ASSEMBLY, 


THE  FOURTH  SNNUSL  SESSION. 

The  Committee  on  Proa-ramme  is  givino;  a  g-reat  deal  of  care 
and  attention  to  all  arrangements  of  exercises  for  the  approach- 
ing session,  and  the  work  will  be  the  most  valuable  ever  pre- 
sented to  a  gathering  of  North  Carolina  teachers.  It  is  intended 
in  the  exercises  to  have  represented  every  department  of  our 
school  work,  combining  the  very  best  skill  and  experience  to  be 
found  in  both  the  public  and  private  school  systems  of  our  State. 

The  regular  exercises  begin  on  Thursday,  June  16th,  and  will 
be  held  each  day,  until  the  29th,  from  10  o'clock  A.  m.  to  1 
o'clock  p.  M.,  and  no  topic  will  be  considered  except  the  one 
selected  for  each  day.  The  speakers  chosen  upon  each  subject 
will  open  the  discussion  by  an  address,  lecture  or  essay,  not  to 
exceed  thirty  minutes  in  length,  to  be  followed  by  other  speakers 
in  ten-minute  talks. 

The  programme  of  topics  and  leading  speakers,  so  far  as 
arranged,  is  as  follows : 

Thursday,  June  16tli. 

Annual  Address  of  the  President. 
School  Government,       .        .        .        Dr.  R.  H.  Lewis  (Kinston  College). 

Friday,  17tli. 

Primary  Reading,        .       Prof.  Nelson  B.  Henry  (University,  Chapel  Hill). 

Saturday,  18th. 

Latin,       .         .         .        Prof.  Charles  D.  Mclver  (Peace  Institute,  Raleigh). 

Sunday,  19th. 

Religious  Exercises  at  11  a.  m.  and  8  p.  m. 


Geography, 


Monday,  20th. 

Prof.  M.  C.  S.  Noble  (Siipt.  Wilmington  Graded  Schools). 
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Tuesday,  21st. 

Arithmetic,        .        ■.         .         .        Prof.  M.  H.  Holt  (Oak  Rid^e  Institute). 

Wednesday,  22d. 

Drawing,         .         .         .  ■      Miss  Bessie  Fanning  (Durham  Graded  School). 

Music.  Penmanship. 

Thursday,  23d. 

Higher  Reading,       .       Prof.  P.  P.  Claxton  (Supt.  Wilson  Graded  School). 

Friday,  24tli. 

Civics,         ....         Prof.  C.  B.  Denson  (Raleigh  Male  Academy). 
History,  State  and  General,  Miss  Lily  Long  (Statesville  Female  College). 

Saturday,  2.5tli. 

Spelling,        .        Prof.  S.  L.  Siieep  (Supt.  Pub.  Instruction,  Elizabeth  City). 

Sunday,  26tli. 

Religious  Exercises  at  11  a.  m.  and  8  p.  m. 

Monday,  27tli. 

English  Grammar,  .  Prof.  W.  A.  Blair  (Winston  Graded  School). 

Tuesday,  28tli. 

County  Superintendent's  Day. 

Wednesday,  29th. 

Question-box  Opened  and  Answers  Given. 

From  ten  to  eleven  o'clock  each  day  the  hour  will  be  specially 
given  to  the  consideration  of  new  business,  after  the  opening 
exercises. 

The  topics  chosen  will  be  fully  and  freely  discussed,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  every  teacher  who  expects  to  attend  the  Assembly 
Avill  be  prepared  to  take  part  in  some  of  the  questions  considered. 

The  evenings  will  be  devoted  to  special  lectures  by  prominent 
men  throughout  the  State,  to  whom  it  will  be  a  treat  to  listen ; 
and  the  whole  work  of  the  coming  session  of  the  Assembly  will 
be  exceedingly  pleasant  and  instructive  in  every  way.  An- 
nouncement of  special  evening  lectures  will  be  made  soon. 
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A  VERY  kind  letter  from  Prof.  T.  M.  Balliet,  of  Reading, 
Penn.,  tells  that  he  may  ba  with  the  Assembly  in  June.  Prof. 
Balliet  is  one  of  the  most  noted  and  popular  educators  in  America, 
and  his  coming  to  North  Carolina  will  m-eet  with  a  most  hearty 
welcome  from  our  teachers,  and  he  will  speak  to  as  cultured  and 
appreciative  an  audience  as  it  is  possible  to  find  in  the  Union. 

The  peace  of  meeting  for  the  Assembly  has  not  yet  been 
fixed,  but  some  interesting  propositions  are  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  Committee  on  Location.  A  circular  will  be  issued  in  a  few 
days  announcing  the  meeting-place  and  all  particulars  as  to  rates 
and  fiires.  In  the  meantime,  the  teachers  may  enjoy  the  cer- 
tainty that  the  session  will  be  held  at  one  of  our  delightful  sea- 
side summer  resorts,  where  there  will  be  plenty  of  room,  surf- . 
bathing,  sailing,  blue-fishing  and  rowing,  a  fine  beach  and  an 
abundance  of  other  attractions  which  the  Atlantic  Ocean  supplies. 

The  membership  fees  for  1887  are  now  due.  Send  the 
amount  to  the  Secretary,  Eugene  G.  Harrell,  Raleigh,  or  to  the 
Treasurer,  Rev.  R.  S.  Arrowood,  Concord,  and  the  certificates 
will  be  forwarded. 

It  is  probable  that  an  excursion  to  Washington  City  will 
be  arranged  at  the  close  of  this  session  of  the  Teachers'  Assem- 
bly. The  trip  can  be  made  via  Norfolk  and  up  the  Potomac 
River,  which  will  give  the  teachers  a  visit  to  our  National  build- 
ings and  the  handsomest  capital  city  on  earth.  The  expense  of 
the  trip  will  be  very  small  and  the  time  occupied  will  be  about 
five  days. 

County  Superintendents  or  other  school  officers  who  may 
desire  any  teachers,  can  be  supplied  by  making  application  to 
the  Teachers'  Assembly.  Many  of  the  best  school  positions  in 
the  State  have  been  filled  by  the  Teachers'  Assembly,  and  this 
feature  of  its  usefulness  is  growing. 


The  ability  to  parse  and  analyze  sentences  is  no  guarantee  of 
ability  to  successfully  use  language. — Hiram,  Hadley. 
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SHSLL  IT  BE  "  CHfiUTSUQUS  "? 

I  was  delighted  to  see  in  a  recent  letter  from  Hon.  A.  M. 
Waddell,  which  was  published  in  The  Teacher,  that  "  Chau- 
tauqua" was  a  North  Carolina  name — in  fact,  originated  in  this 
State.  This  fact  removes  all  doubts  as  to  our  being  entitled  to 
the  use  of  the  beautiful  word  as  the  name  of  our  teachers'  organi- 
zation, and  now  let  us  adopt  it  at  once,  so  that  the  name  "  North 
Carolina  Chautauqua"  may  be  a  familiar  one  in  this  State  for  all 
time.  There  are  now  so  many  "Assemblies" — secret  orders, 
legislative,  religious  and  various  others,  that  the  teachers  will 
be  very  glad  to  set  aside  the  word  "Assembly"  and  adopt  in  its 
place  the  more  musical  and  appropriate  one,  "Chautauqua,"  as 
the  permanent  name  of  their  most  pleasant  gathering.  This  is 
the  name  to  which  we  rallied  in  the  first  session  of  our  organiza- 
tion, at  Haywood  White  Sulphur  Springs,  in  1883,  and  I  hope 
it  may  be  unanimously  adopted,  and  thus  continue  to  delight 
North  Carolina  teachers  for  many  years  to  come.  And  when  we 
take  a  trip  to  Europe  some  day,  as  I  understand  it  is  contem- 
plated, let  us  be  known  as  the  "  North  Carolina  Chautauqua," 
and  I  am  sure  that  will  add  to  the  pleasvu-es  of  our  tour. 

January,  1887.  "  Nags   Head."    ■ 


OUR  TESCHERS  IN  EUROPE. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Assembly  has  been  working  on  a  plan 
by  which  a  company  of  North  Carolina  teachers  could  make  a 
summer  vacation  trip  to  Europe  at  a  small  expense.  For  the 
purpose  of  being  fully  informed  as  to  even  the  smallest  details 
of  such  a  tour,  he  made  a  trip  to  Europe  during  the  past  sum- 
mer, planned  the  route  and  carefully  investigated  the  cost  in 
every  particular. 

The  proposed  journey  is  to  start  from  New  York  and  land  at 
Glasgow,  Scotland.     Then    visit  Paisley,  Burns'  I^and  at  Ayr, 
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Lochs  Lomond  and  Kati^ine,  Isle  of  Arran,  the  Trossachs,  Edin- 
burgh, Melrose,  Abbottsford,  London,  Windsor  Palace,  Paris, 
and  lastly,  Larne  and  Belfast,  in  Ireland.  The  trip  to  occupy 
six  weeks'  time  from  departure  luitil  the  return  to  New  York, 
and  to  cost  only  $150,  including  every  item  of  expense.  As  the 
stop  is  made  at  each  of  the  prominent  places  mentioned,  ev^ery 
noted  point  of  interest  in  the  communities  is  to  be  visited. 

It  was  hoped  that  the  trip  could  be  made  during  the  coming 
summer,  just  at  the  close  of  the  Teachers'  Assembly,  but  such  a 
tour  requires  very  careful  arranging,  and  also  prompt  decision  on 
the  part  of  those  who  expect  to  go,  it  being  necessary  to  secure 
and  partly  pay  for  berths  on  the  steamer  several  months  in  ad- 
vance. Nearly  two  hundred  teachers  and  their  friends  have  sig- 
nified a  desire  to  go  "\f  possible  for  me  to  get  ready  in  time," 
but  they  do  not  give  positive  answers  so  that  their  berths  may  be 
engaged ;  therefore  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  another  meeting  of 
the  Assembly  before  the  arrangements  can  be  perfected. 

A  full  report  will  be  made  to  the  Assembly  in  June,  and  a 
committee  appointed  to  receive  applications  for  membership  in 
the  "North  Carolina  Teachers'  European  Trip," 

Such  a  delightful  and  instructive  jaunt  in  foreign  lands  as 
this  will  give  our  State  and  teachers  a  reputation  for  progress 
and  an  educational  impetus  far  ahead  of  that  seen  in  any  other 
State  of  the  Union,  and  such  a  pleasant  comparison  of  the  most 
noted  methods  of  teaching  will  be  of  inestimable  value  to  our 
school  interests. 


THE  RESDING  CIRCLE. 

This  interesting  feature  of  our  educational  work  continues  to 
grow  rapidly  in  every  section  of  the  State.  Many  schools  are 
organizing  Local  Circles  among  their  pupils,  to  wdiich  are  admit- 
ted acceptable  persons  in  the  communities,  thus  making  more 
and  stronarer  friends  to  the  school. 
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Nothing  more  thoroughly  unites  a  community  in  friendly  and 
social  feeling  than  an  interesting  Reading  Circle,  and  the  Assem- 
bly has  arranged  the  very  best  and  most  economical  plan  for  this 
work  that  can  be  devised.  The  selection  of  books  for  reading 
is  made  with  the  greatest  care  and  judgment,  and  they  may  be 
had  in  cheapest  form — from  two  to  twenty  cents  each.  The 
teachers  who  organize  the  Reading  Circles  find  that  they  are 
powerful  aids  in  their  school  work  in  various  ways,  besides  secur- 
ing a  stronger  support  and  appreciation  from  patrons  of  their 
schools. 

The  course  of  reading  for  February  and  March  is  as  follows': 
Macaulay — Essays  on  Milton,  5  cents;  Warren  Hastings,  10 
cents;  Frederick  the  Great,  7  cents;  Lamartine — Oliver  Crom- 
well, 10  cents;  Emerson — Essays  on  Heroism,  Love,  Nature, 
Friendship  and  Intellect,  each  2  cents;  Arnold — Hannibal,  10 
cents. 

Send  your  names  to  the  Secretary,  Eugene  G.  Harrell,  Ral- 
eigh, and  certificates  of  membership  will  be  furnished  promptly. 

LIST    OF    MEMBERS — (CONTINUED). 


Areudell,  Jimmie. 
Butt,  J.  L. 
Bivins,  J.  A. 
Boushall,  J.  D. 
Byrd,  Miss  Florence. 
Barnes,  Miss  Anuie. 
Brewer,  Street. 
Bellam}',  Miss  Lizzie. 
Burlce,  Miss  Nannie. 
Barclay,  Miss  Olivia. 
Bell,  Miss  Lillie. 
Cook,  Miss  Dora  ¥. 
Carson,  T.  J. 
Campbell,  Miss  Bell. 
Cutliff,  Miss  Annie. 
Covington,  Miss  Hannah. 
Crawfortl,  Miss  Lula. 
Cole,  Miss  Nora. 
Dulin,  Miss  Fannie. 
Davis,  Herbert. 
Davis,  John. 
Davis,  Miss  Laura. 
Dill,  Willie. 


Faucette,  Miss  Annie. 
Gay,  B.  S. 
Giles,  Miss  Mollie. 
Giles,  Miss  Theresa. 
Grausman,  Miss  Mattie. 
Green,  Miss  Mattie. 
Green,  Miss  Marj'. 
Harris,  Miss  Amanda. 
Harris,  Miss  Corrie  V. 
Harris,  Miss  Bettie, 
Heck,  Miss  Susie. 
Heck,  Miss  Mattie. 
Hocker,  Miss  Mary. 
Holmes,  Miss  Bessie. 
Johnston,  Miss  Pattie. 
Kirby,  Miss  Mary  A. 
Little,  F.  M. 
Leathers,  Miss  Fannie. 
Leathers,  Miss  Lizzie. 
Litchford,  Miss  C.  H. 
Lucas,  Miss  Marj'. 
Leper,  Miss  Nettie. 
Mewboru,  W.  E. 


Partin,  Miss  Julia  B. 
Puckett,  Miss  Sadie. 
Read,  Miss  Julia. 
Reese,  Miss  Janie. 
Redding,  Miss  Dura. 
Richardson,  Miss  Helen. 
Richardson,  Miss  Julia. 
Rosenthal,  Miss  Carrie. 
Rosenthal,  Miss  Bella. 
Rosenthal,  Miss  Ella. 
Royall,  Miss  Lizzie. 
Staiuey,  Rev.  E.  L. 
Smith,  Miss  Mary  L. 
Stafford,  Miss  H.  M. 
StaflEord,  Miss  Fannie. 
Smith,  Miss  Mildred. 
Scott,  Miss  Kate. 
Thompson,  Miss  Fannie. 
Tyree,  Jr.,  Juo.  P. 
Tyree,  Willie  C. 
Terrell,  Miss  Lizzie. 
Turner,  Miss  Lula. 
Tate,  Miss  Annie. 
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Dixon,  Miss  Mary. 
Eaton,  Miss  Mattie. 
Eaton,  Miss  Grace. 
Eaton,  Miss  Amelia. 
Ellis,  Miss  Nellie. 
Ellis,  Miss  Elliott. 
Franklin,  Miss  Eva. 
Ferrell,  W.  J. 
Fountain,  Miss  Ida. 
Faison,  Miss  Emmie. 
Faison,  Miss  Julia. 
Faison,  Miss  Pauline. 


Mangum,  E.  P. 
Mclver,  Miss  Ruth. 
McEactiin,  Miss  Janie. 
McNair,  Miss  Sallie. 
McNair,  Miss  Mattie. 
McKay,  Miss  Irene. 
McDonald,  Miss  Lina. 
Mullens,  Miss  Carrie. 
Odum,  Miss  Lucy. 
Powell,  Miss  Pauline. 
Patterson,  Miss  Annie. 
Phifer,  Miss  Emma. 


Wooten,  W.  E. 
Wilson,  Miss  Irene  G. 
Wallace,  Miss  Stella. 
Webb,  Miss  Nina. 
Webb,  William. 
Willis,  Martin. 
Willis,  Theodore. 
Williams,  J.  C. 
Womble,  Miss  Ada  V. 
Whitaker,  Miss  Lula. 
Watkins,  Miss  Maggie. 


TO  THE  NEW  YEIR. 

New  Year,  what  bringst  thou?  we  ask  of  thee — 

Make  revelation,  eager  we  implore. 

What  hast  thou  for  the  trembling  world  in  store? 
Portendest  thou  some  luckless  destiny — 
Some  bitter  sorrow  mortal  cannot  flee. 

That  ere  thy  days  of  reckoning  are  o'er, 

Will  have  been  ours  with  burdened  hearts  and  sore. 
And  bear  us  on  to  mute  eternity? 
Or  comest  thou  as  harbinger  of  joy, 

With  daily  dole  of  soothing,  sweet  content, 
Pure  happiness  devoid  of  base  alloy. 

To  mark  as  blessed  thy  hand  of  lavishment? 
Stay !  we  should  not  try  to  penetrate 
The  sacred  mysteries  enshrined  in  fate. 

— Michael  J.  Adams. 


A  TEACHER  who  cauuot  clearly  utter  the  forty-four  ele- 
mentary sounds  of  the  English  language  should  not  expect  his 
pupils  to  learn  to  do  so. 


EDITORIAL. 


OUR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS, 

Our  energetic  and  faithfnl  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, Maj.  S.  M.  Finger,  has  just  submitted  to  the  Legislature 
his  biennial  report.  It  is  the  most  elaborate  and  interesting 
document  that  we  have  ever  seen  from  this  department,  and  it 
attests  the  careful  attention  which  has  been  given  to  its  prepara- 
tion, and  to  all  other  work  of  the  office.  The  comparative  tables 
for  the  past  two  years  show  a  general  advance  along  the  line,  and 
among  the  special  points  of  interest  we  note  the  following: 
Total  number  of  children  of  school  age  in  the  State  in  1886, 
547,308,  an  increase  of  17, LSI  during  the  year;  number  at- 
tending the  public  schools,  305,598,  an  increase  of  6,432  over 
1885;  receipts  for  public  schools  in  1886,  $670,672,  being 
an  increase  of  over  $50,000,  used  mainly  in  lengthening  the 
school  terms.  This  growth  of  the  school  fund  has  been  largely 
due  to  a  more  careful  enforcement  of  the  law,  and  not  to  any 
increase  of  taxation  nor  extra  valuation  of  property.  The  gen- 
eral review  of  the  educational  work  of  the  past  two  years  is 
good,  and  we  congratulate  Maj.  Finger  on  the  improvement  in 
our  public  school  system  and  work,  which  is  mainly  due  to  his 
zeal  and  progressiveness  in  administering  the  duties  of  his  posi- 
tion. The  system,  however,  is  not  yet  satisfactory — it  can  be 
made  much  better  by  a  little  revision  of  the  school  law,  and  we 
trust  that  the  General  Assembly  will  give  the  matter  such  con- 
sideration as  it  deserves,  with  due  regard  for  the  valuable  sug- 
gestions which  are  oflPered  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction. 
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There  was  a  balance  of  $205,267  remaining  in  the  liands  of 
County  Treasurers  at  the  close  of  the  school  year,  December  1, 
1886.  This  should  not  be  allowed  by  the  school  committees. 
The  balance  on  hand  is  nearly  one-third  of  our  entire  school 
fund,  and  when  the  money  is  not  used,  but  permitted  to  remain 
idle,  the  children  of  the  State  are  deprived  of  one-third  of  the 
tuition  which  has  been  legally  provided  for  them.  We  hope 
that  Major  Finger  will  require  the  various  school  committees  to 
have  all  the  money  "taught  out"  which  is  apportioned  to  their 
districts,  that  both  teachers  and  pupils  may  have  every  and  all 
advantage  which  the  school  fund  will  give  to  them.  Our  pub- 
lic school  terras  are  much  too  short  even  at  best,  but  the  three 
months  schools  may  be  lengthened  to  four  months  if  all  the 
money  is  used  which  is  appropriated  for  this  purpose.  The 
School  Law  does  not  permit  any  debts  to  be  contracted,  nor  does 
it  want  any  such  big  balances  left  on  hand  each  year. 


A  KEY  to  Sanford's  Common  School  Arithmetic  has  just  oome 
from  press,  and  teachers  may  obtain  it  from  Messrs.  Alfred  Wil- 
liams &  Co.     The  price  is  $1.00,  by  mail,  post-paid. 

This  issue  of  The  Teacher  was  a  little  late  in  getting  to 
press,  for  which  we  ask  pardon  of  our  readers.  We  hoped  to 
have  given  some  official  news  from  our  "  Normal  College  bill," 
now  before  the  Legislature. 

We  RETURN  thanks  for  the  unusually  large  number  of  new 
subscribers  and  renewals  which  The  Teacher  received  since 
January  1st.  Every  mail  during  the  month  brought  many  new 
subscribers,  also  pleasant  words  of  appreciation  and  encourage- 
ment. 

North  Carolina  is  able  and  competent  to  train  her  teachers 
at  home,  and  our  North  Carolina  Normal  College,  when  estab- 
lished, will  indeed  prove  a  blessing  to  young  men  and  women  of 
the  State  who  are  seeking  better  proficiency  in  the  honored  pro- 
fession which  they  have  chosen.  6 
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Have  you  determined  to  be  a  better  teacher  this  new  year 
th^n  ever  before?  If  you  want  to  succeed  in  this  determination, 
don't  fail  to  attend  as  many  teachers'  gatherings  as  possible,  and 
don't  neglect  reading  some  good  book  on  teaching,  nor  forget 
your  State  educational  journal.  All  these  things  will  add  much 
to  your  success  in  teaching. 

The  fourth  annual  session  of  the  North  Carolina  Teach- 
ers' Assembly  will  begin  on  June  14th.  The  progressive  teacher 
cannot  afford  to  stay  away  from  this  splendid  gathering  of  the 
profession ;  therefore  try  to  arrange  the  term  of  your  school  so 
that  it  will  not  continue  so  long  into  the  summer  as  to  prevent 
your  going  to  the  Assembly. 

The  very  able  and  interesting  articles  on  "  Chorus-singing 
and  Choral  Societies/'  prepared  by  Dr.  Auguste  Kiirsteiner  for 
The  TEx-^cher,  are  being  received  with  much  favor  by  the  pro- 
fession. Quite  a  number  of  complimentary  opinions  have  come 
to  the  editor,  particularly  from  those  of  our  teachers  who  are 
interested  in  this  special  line  of  school  work. 

Professors  J.  L.  Tomlinson  and  W.  A.  Blair,  of  the 
Winston  Graded  School,  have  begun  the  publication  of  an  edu- 
cational paper  named  The  Schoolteacher.  The  first  issue  is  for 
January,  and  contains  several  good  articles .  from  prominent 
Northern  educators,  and  a  sketch  of  North  Carolina  counties,  by 
Dr.  K.  P.  Battle,  of  the  University.  We  wish  the  publication 
much  success  in  every  way. 

There  is  now  lying  idle  in  the  United  States  Treasury 
$439,000,000 !  If  a  distribution  is  made  to  the  States,  as  is 
proposed  by  the  Educational  Bill,  which  has  already  passed  the 
Senate  by  a  large  majority,  North  Carolina  will  receive  $5,749,- 
121.37  as  a  supplement  to  our  present  school  fund!  Do  we 
want  the  terms  of  our  public  schools  nearly  doubled,  the  sal- 
aries of  our  teachers  increased,  and  this  large  amount  of  extra 
money  in  circulation  in  the  State?  Then  let  us  be  sure  that  our 
representatives  in  Congress  work  for  and  vote  for  the  passage 
of  the  ''Educational  Bill." 
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The  TEACHERS  of  North  Carolina  who  are  to  train  our  chil- 
dren for  their  life-work,  are  asking  the  General  Assembly  to 
give  them  a  "Normal  College"  to  remove  the  necessity  of  their 
going  into  other  States  for  suitable  instruction  in  the  best  methods 
of  teaching.  The  money  required  for  the  College  is  a  mere  trifle, 
and  the  benefits  of  the  College  are  gigantic.  We  hope  that  our 
representatives  will  carefully  consider  these  things. 

To  ANY  teacher  seudiug  us  twelve  subscribers  to  The 
Teacher,  at  $1.00  each,  we  will  send  by  mail,  prepaid,  a  copy 
of  Alfred  Williams  &  Co.'s  new  School  Map  of  North  Carolina. 
This  map  is  just  from  the  engraver's  hands,  is  a  handsome  piece 
of  work  and  will  give  perfect  satisfaction.  It  is  specially  adapted 
to  school  use  and  contains  a  vast  amount  of  information  about 
the  State  which  cannot  be  had  from  any  other  map.  The  price 
is  $4.50,  by  mail  or  Express,  prepaid. 

We  want  to  see  the  time  when  no  son  or  daughter  of  North 
Carolina  is  compelled  to  go  out  of  the  State  for  completing  an 
education  necessary  in  any  of  the  professions  or  occupations  oi 
life.  We  want  our  men  and  women  trained  at  home,  whether 
they  intend  to  enter  the  profession  of  law,  medicine,  or  teaching, 
or  engage  in  the  mechanic  arts  or  agricultural  pursuits.  The 
State  may  spend  money  wisely  and  well  in  bringing  about  this 
desirable  condition  of  her  educational  affairs. 

Our  private  schools  and  denominational  colleges,  both  for 
males  and  females,  are  on  a  tide  of  prosperity  which  is  exceed- 
ingly gratifying.  We  are  proud  of  all  these  institutions  and 
are  glad  to  see  them  attaining  the  success  and  high  standing 
which  they  so  richly  deserve.  The  Teacher  is  always  ready 
and  anxious  to  extend  any  aid  or  contribute  its  whole  influence 
towards  adding  to  the  good  reputation  or  prosperity  of  our  fine 
system  of  private  schools  and  denominational  institutions  of 
learning. 

Messrs.  Alfred  Williams  &  Co.'s  "  North  Carolina  Copy- 
Books"  are  exceedingly  popular  with  teachers  and  pupils.  Many 
thousand  of  the  books  are  now  used  in   our  schools,  and  they 
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give  universal  satisfaction.  They  are  equal  to  any  copy-books 
on  tiie  market,  and  the  price  is  much  lower  than  any  other  series. 
The  children  like  to  write  North  Carolina  names.  »Sample  copies 
of  the  writing-books  will  be  sent  to  any  teacher  desiring  to 
examine  them  with  a  view  to  introduction. 

Every  true  North  Carolinian  is  proud  to  see  the  high  posi- 
tion which  our  University  is  taking  among  the  leading  educa- 
tional institutions  of  America.  The  appropriations  which  the 
Legislature  has  made  to  it  from  time  to  time  have  been  wisely 
used  by  the  Trustees  in  raising  the  standing  of  the  University, 
and  in  making  it  in  every  way  just  what  the  State  wants.  As 
the  University  prospers  so  also  prosper  all  our  denominational 
colleges  and  other  schools  throughout  the  State. 

For  several  years  one  of  The  Teacher's  pet  plans 
for  the  advancement  of  our  educational  interests  in  the  State  has 
been  ''The  North  Carolina  Normal  College,"  and  it  will  be  grati- 
fying to  the  profession  to  know  that  Major  Finger,  our  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  has  most  heartily  approved 
the  measure  in  his  official  report  to  the  Legislature.  He  says  the 
State  needs  such  an  institution  for  the  training  of  her  teachers, 
and  the  Normal  College  could  be  maintained  at  a  very  small 
expense — say  $10,000  annually.  On  the  day  that  the  college  is 
established  North  Carolina  will  take  a  long  and  grand  step  for- 
ward, and  the  Legislature  that  passes  the  "  Normal  College  Bill " 
will  receive  the  heartiest  endorsement  of  the  people. 


IBOUT  OUR  TESCHERS. 

Miss  F.  C.  Pierc^  is  teaching  at  Weldon,  Halifax  county. 
Miss  Boushall  is  teaching  at  Will<esboro,  Wilkes  connty. 
Miss  Lula  Brooks  is  teaching  at  Selma,  Johnston  connty. 
Mr.  C.  B.  Williams  is  teaciiing  at  Shiloh,  Camden  county. 
Miss  Ida  G.  Grissom  is  teaciiing  near  Kitirell,  Vance  county. 
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Miss  Mollie  A.  Moore  is  teaching  at  Greenville,  Pitt  county. 

Mr.  S.  Y.  Brown  is  teaching  at  Hnrdie's  Mills,  Person  connty. 

Miss  Anna  E.  Spain  is  teaching  at  Yeatesvilie,  Beaufort  county. 

Miss  Carrie  Hooker  is  teaching  near  Aurora,  Beaufoi-t  county. 

Miss  Annie  Pearce  is  teaching  at  Rockingham,  Richmond  county. 

Miss  Pattie  McKinnie  Smith  is  teaching  near  Banks',  Wake  county. 

Miss  Bettie  Currie  is  teaching  near  Old  Hundred,  Richmond  county. 

Mr.  J.  H.  QuiNN  is  Principal  of  Grover  High  School,  Cleveland  county. 

Miss  Mary  Dewey  is  teaching  a  music  school  at  Goldsboro,  Wayne  county. 

Miss  Kate  Pearsall  has  a  flourishing  school  near  Faison's,  Duplin  county. 

Miss  Sallie  J.  Robinson  is  teaching  at  Mill   Hill  Academy,  Cabarrus 
county. 

Mr.  J.  S.  HoDGiN  is  Principal  of  Union  High  School,  East  Bend,  Yadkin 
county. 

Rev.  J.  A.  Campbell,  is  Principal   of  Buie's   Creek    Academy,   Harnett 
county. 

Miss  Fanny   Waters  is   Principal   of  Wilson   Primary  School,   Wilson 
county. 

Miss  Lillie  Lea  has  charge  of  a  private  school  near  Rocky  Mount,  Nash 
county. 

Rev.  S.  R.  Trawigk  is  Principal  of  Rocky  Point  High  School,  Pender 
county. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Siler  is  teaching  at  Love's  Creek,  near  Siler  City,  Chatham 
county. 

Miss   Margie  Albertson  is  teaching  in   the  lower  part  of  Pasquotank 
connty. 

Mr.  Eli  C.  Sell,  of  Rowan  county,  is  teaching  in  the  upper  part  of  Stanly 
county. 

Mr.  Henry  Dunn  has  a  good  school  at  Sossaman's  Academy,  Cabarrus 
county. 

Miss  Annie  C.  Anderson  has  charge  of  a  school  near  Robersonville,  Mar- 
tin county. 

Miss  Daisy  H.  Thompson^  is  teaching  music  at  Rock  Rest  Academy,  Chat 
ham  county. 

Mr.  T.  Neal  Kitchen,  A.  B.,  B.  A.,  is  Principal  of  Hayesville  Academy, 
Clay  county. 

Miss  Loula  Norris  opened  a  private  school  at  Apex,  Wake  county,  on 
January  31st. 

Miss  Nettie  Chamberlain  is  teaching  a  public  school  at  Sandy  Bottom, 
Lenoir  county. 
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Mr.  D.  M.  Weatherly,  late  of  East  Bend  Academy,  is  teachini;  at  Fancy 
Grove,  Virginia. 

Key.  F.  S.  Starrett  proposes  to  establish  a  male  academy  at  Concord, 
Cabarrus  county. 

Rev.  Samuel  Jones,  D.  D.,  of  South  Carolina,  has  declined  the  presidency 
of  Trinity  College. 

Miss  M.  A.  Whitfield  is  Principal  of  Elm  Grove  School,  near  Whitaker's, 
Edgecombe  county. 

Miss  Nannie  Latham  is  teacliing  the  fourth  term  of  Fountain  Hill  Acad- 
emy, Lenoir  county. 

Miss  Amanda  Green,  of  Caldwell,  Lenoir  county,  is  teaching  at  Beaver 
Creek,  Wilkes  county. 

Mr.  Julius  C.  Martin  is  Principal  of  Cove  Creek  Academy,  McBride's 
Mill,  AVatauga  county. 

Miss  Sallie  Culp,  of  South  Carolina,  is  teaching  a  public  school  near 
Concord,  Cabarrus  county. 

Mrs.  Lucie  A.  Brown,  a  teacher  of  much  experience,  has  opened  a  school 
at  Greenville,  Pitt  county. 

Mr.  S.  S,  Jackson  (University  of  North  Carolina)  has  a  good  school  at 
Pittsboro,  Chatham  county. 

Miss  Bettie  Patrick  is  Principal  of  Oakville  School,  Pitt  county,  with 
an  enrollment  of  30  pupils. 

Miss  H.  M.  Stafford  is  Principal  of  the  Bellemont  School,  Alamance 
county.     She  has  28  pupils. 

Prof.  James  W.  Tillett  has  been  elected  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction for  Person  county. 

BooNViLLE  Academy,  Yadkin  county,  Mr.  J.  J.  Watkins,  Principal,  has 
an  enrollment  of  93  students. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Butt  is  Principal  of  Campbell  Creek  Academy,  Beaufort  county, 
and  has  an  enrollment  of  26. 

Miss  Ruth  Lanier,  of  Oxford,  has  accepted  a  place  as  teacher  in  the  Cen- 
tennial Graded  School,  Raleigh. 

Cart.  R.  W.  Joy'NER  (University  of  North  Carolina)  is  teaching  at  Rich- 
land Academy,  Beaufort  county. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Hartsell,  Jr.,  is  teaching  at  Locust  Level,  Stanly  county, 
with  an  enrollment  of  70  pupils. 

Mr.  N.  C.  Combs  is  Principal  of  the  L^nion  School,  at  Church,  Watauga 
county,  with  an  enrollment  of  65. 

Miss  Mary^  M.  Davis,  of  Louisburg,  has  a  good  scliool  at  Areola,  Warren 
county,  with  an  enrollment  of  40. 
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Mr.  Collier  Cobb,  late  of  Wilson  Graded  School,  lias  been  engaged  as  a 
tutor  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

Miss  Fannie  Stafford  is  principal  of  a  school  near  Harrisburg,  Cabarrus 
county.     She  has  an  enrollment  of  28. 

Rev.  J.  W.  Watson  and  wife  have  accepted  positions  as  teachers  in  the 
Liberty  High  School,  Randolph  county.  ■ 

Waynesville  High  School,  Haywood  county,  Mr.  E.  J.  Robeson,  Prin- 
cipal, has  an  enrollment  of  over  90  pupils. 

Mr.  D.  F.  Eagleston,  a  graduate  of  Davidson  College,  is  Principal  of  the 
Ladonia  High  School,  in  Fannin  county,  Texas. 

Miss  Manda  Wagner  is  Principal  of  Rocky  Knoll  School,  near  Ti-out- 
man,  Iredell  county.     She  lias  an  enrollment  u(  44. 

Mr.  Z.  T.  Whiteside  (Trinity  College)  is  teaching  at  Cooper's  Gap,  Polk 
county,  with  an  enrollment  of  52  for  the  first  week. 

Mr.  a.  E.  Booth  has  a  prosperous  school  at  Boomer,  Wilkes  county.  He 
is  assisted  by  Miss  Healan,  of  Lenoir,  Caldwell  county. 

Mr.  W.  a.  Daniel  has  been  appointed  County  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  for  Halifax,  vice  Col.  D.  C.  Clark,  deceased. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Grey  (Davidson  College,  1885),  late  of  Cross  Roads  Academy, 
has  taken  charge  of  the  Maxton  School,  Robeson  county. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Freeland,  late  of  Bakersville  High  School,  is  in  Baltimore 
taking  a  course  with  a  view  of  becoming  a  dental  surgeon. 

Miss  Rhoda  M.  Worth  has  a  flourishing  school  at  Worth's  school-house, 
near  Kinston,  Lenoir  county.     She  has  40  pupils  enrolled. 

Mrs.  Caroline  Hickerson  is  Principal  of  New  Oak  Grove  School,  near 
Motint  Airy,  Surry  county,  and  has  an  enrollment  of  20  pupils. 

Prof.  W.  D.  Toy,  of  our  State  University,  who  was  quite  seriously  hurt  by 
being  thrown  from  a  horse  some  weeks  ago,  is  rapidly  improving. 

Prof.  James  H.  Rayhill,  of  Illinois,  well  known  as  a  Normal  School 
instructor,  has  been  giving  readings  in  this  State  for  a  month  past. 

Rev.  a.  R.  Morgan,  late  Principal  of  LaGrange  Institute,  Lenoir  county, 
has  been  elected  President  of  Yadkin  College,  in  Davidson  county. 

Miss  Florence  Byrd,  of  Harnett  county,  has  a  most  flourishing  school 
near  Morrisville,  Wake  county.     She  has  an  enrollment  of  nearly  50. 

Mrs.  Loula  K.  Toms  has  a  good  school  at  Steel  Creek,  which  is  increasing 
in  numbers  as  well  as  in  interest.     Thirty-two  pupils  are  now  enrolled. 

Miss  Sebie  Dunn,  a  graduate  of  Kinston  College,  has  been  offered  the 
position  of  musical  instructor  in  Jerusalem  High  School,  Davie  county. 

M&.  T.  A.  Hunter,  late  of  Oak  Ridge  Institute,  has  charge  of  the  Patterson 
School,  at  Lamont,  N.  C.     The  school  is  in  a  very  flourishing  condition. 
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Mr.  Randall  Harris,  for  several  years  Principal  of  Ophir  Academy, 
Montgomery  county,  is  now  Clerk  of  the  Superior  Court  of  that  county. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Smith,  Principal  of  Selma  Academy,  has  published  a  very  neat 
chronao  calendar  for  1887,  and  is  distributing  copies  with  the  compliments  of 
the  school. 

Miss  Alice  L.  Heath  has  become  Principal  of  LaGrange  Institute,  Lenoir 
county.  She  is  a  most  accomplisiied  teacher,  and  will  doubtless  meet  with 
deserved  success. 

Dr.  H.  E.  Shepherd,  President  of  Charleston  College,  a  North  Carolinian 
of  whom  our  whole  State  is  proud,  lectured  in  Raleigh  on  "Sir  Walter  Ral- 
eigh," a  week  ago. 

Miss  Carrie  W.  Carpenter,  a  graduate  of  Greensboro'  Female  College, 
has  accepted  the  position  of  music  teacher  in  the  Mount  Vernon  Springs 
Academy,  Chatham  county. 

Miss  Norno  Waldo,  a  graduate  of  Greensboro  Female  College,  has  taken 
a  position  in  the  Greenville  Institute,  Pitt  county,  and  will  teach  penmanship, 
calisthenics  and  vocal  music. 

Mr.  A.  Leazar,  one  of  the  best  known  school  men  of  the  State,  is  chair- 
man of  the  Legislative  "Committee  on  Education,"  and  we  feel  that  our 
school  interests  are  safe  in  his  hands. 

Miss  Minnie  Royal,  for  two  years  a  pupil  of  the  New  England  Conserva- 
tory of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  has  opened  a  school  in  Goldsboro,  Wayne 
county,  where  she  will  teach  vocal  and  instrumental  music. 

Messrs.  Morson  and  Denson,  Principals  of  Raleigh  Male  Academy,  have 
an  enrollment  of  83.  This  is  one  of  the  very  best  male  schools  in  the  State 
and  the  accomplished  principals  well  deserve  the  success  they  have  won  by 
their  admirable  school  work.  * 

Miss  Fannie  B.  Cox,  formerly  of  the  Winston  Graded  School,  is  now 
teaching  at  San  Antonia,  Texas.  She  was  one  of  our  favorite  North  Carolina 
teachers,  whose  departure  from  the  State  is  greatly  deplored.  We  trust  that 
Miss  Cox  may  yet  return  to  some  good  North  Carolina  school. 


TESCHERS'  BUREAU. 


POSITION  WANTED. 


A  young  man  who  has  had  three  years'  experience  as  a  successful  teacher — 
now  a  student — desires  a  situation  as  principal  of  a  high  school.  Will  teach 
English,  Latin,  German,  Mathematics,  and  the  Sciences.  References  or  recom- 
mendations furnished. 
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CUPID  SMONG  THE  TEACHERS, 


SIMPLY  ADDITION. 


'Arithmetic  in  former  daj's  said 'one  and  one  are  two,' 
But  now  we  liave  advanced  so  far  tliat  tiiat  style  will  not  do  ; 
And  blushing  bride  and  happy  groom,  whose  lonely  lives  are  done. 
Say,  with  the  parson's  full  consent,  that  one  and  one  are  one." 


TRULY  ADDITION. 

ev    A    WE1.L   KNOWN    NORTH    CAROLINA    TEACHER, 

We  hold  that  arithmetic  is  right, 

That  one  and  one  are  two; 
Ye%  by  an  ancient  holy  rite. 

The  two  are  made  one,  too. 
Since  each  another  lialf  has  won. 
And  these  two  halves  are  one; 
For  when  the  preacher  ties  the  knot, 
They  that  were  ones  are  not. 
Then  woe  to  him  that  is  not  caught— 
His  Logaritlim's  naughts 

Miss  Kate  L.  Sutton,  of  Raleigh,  recently  teaching  at  Goldsboro,  was 
married,  January  25th,  to  Mr.  Walter  J.  Crews,  of  Goldsboro. 

Miss  Evelyn  N.  El,i.sworth,  formerly  a  teacher  in  the  Greensboro  Female 
College,  was  married  at  Lacon,  Illinois,  December  29th,  to  Mr.  Thomas  L, 
Jones. 

Prof.  H.  L.  Coble,  Principal  of  Shiloh  Academy,  MoflSitt's  Mills,  Randolph 
county,  was  married  a  few  weeks  since  to  Miss  Laura  A.  Hatch,  who  was  music 
teacher  in  the  same  school. 

Miss  Gertrude  Carraway,  lately  a  teacher  at  New  Bern,  was  married,  a 
few  days  ago,  to  Mr.  W.  D.  Sprague,  of  Round  Knob. 

Rev.  B.  G.  Marsh,  Principal  of  the  Troy  Academy,  Montgomery  county, 
was  married,  December  28th,  1886,  to  Miss  Beulah  Wade,  who  was  first  his 
pupil,  then  assistant  teacher,  now  wife. 
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IN  MEMORISM. 


"  Death  hath  made  no  breach 
In  love  and  sympathy,  in  hope  and  trust. 
No  outward  sign  or  sound  our  ears  can  reach. 
But  there's  an  inward,  spiritual  speech 
That  greets  us  still,  though  mortal  tongue  be  dust. 
It  bids  us  do  the  work  that  they  laid  down — 
Take  up  the  song  where  they  broke  off  the  strain; 
So,  journeying  till  we  reach  the  heavenly  town. 
Where  are  laid  up  our  treasures  and  our  crown. 
And  our  lost,  loved  ones,  will  be  found  again." 


Mrs.  Louisa  Bklo  Bahnson,  widow  of  Bishop  G.  F.  Bahnson^  and  for 
twenty-two  years  a  faithful  teacher  in  Salem  Female  Academy,  died  at  Shoe- 
neck,  Pennsylvania,  December  31. 

-  Col.  David  C.  Clark,  a  graduate  of  our  State  University,  and  for  many 
years  County  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  Halifax  county,  died 
in  that  county  December  28th. 

Rev.  L.  E.  Duncan,  Principal  of  the  Southern  Normal  at  Lexington, 
Davidson  county,  died  January  19th.  His  remains  were  taken  to  his  old 
home  in  Indiana  for  interment.  A  good  teacher  and  an  excellent  Christian 
gentleman  has  thus  passed  to  his  reward. 

Rev.  Calvin  H.  Wiley,  D.  f).,  the  first  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools 
in  North  Carolina,  and  a  life  long  friend  of  public  instruction,  died  at  his 
home  in  Winston,  .lanuary  10th,  aged  68  years. 


Prof.  M.  C.  S.  NOBLE, 

Superintendent  of  Graded  Schools, 
Wilmington,  N.  C. 


THE] 
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A^OL.  IV.  '  Raleigh,  February,  1887.  No.  6. 

EUGENE    G.     HARRELL,    Editor. 

[For  The  North  CaroHna  Teacher.] 

NORTH  CfiROLlNl. 


BV    ALMEKINE. 


I. 

Tell  rue,  ye  winds,  if  e'er  ye  rest 

Your  wiui^s  on  fairer  land, 
Save  when  near  Araby  the  blest, 

Ye  seent  its  fragrant  strand? 
Tell  me,  ye  Spirits  of  the  Air, 
Know  ye  a  region  anywhere, 
By  night  or  day  that  can  compare 
With  Carolina,  bright  and  fair? 

TI. 

Her  feet  she  plants  on  Ocean's  plane; 

Her  arms  the  Hills  embrace; 
In  Mountain's  snow,  or  mist,  or  rain, 

She  laves  her  smiling  face: 
Turns  then  to  greet  Aurora's  dawn, 
Ere  yet,  on  sea,  the  day  is  born ; 
And  Stars  that  die  at  birth  of  morn. 
Kiss  her  "  Good-by" — and  then  are  gone! 

III. 

Fair  Ceres  smiles  o'er  waving  fields, 

On  hill-side  and  on  plane; 
The  generous  soil  abundance  yields, 

With  sunshine  and  with  rain : 
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Tell  me,  ye  rivers,  creeks  and  rills, 
Know  ye  a  land  the  farmer  tills, 
That  larger  barns  and  granaries  fills, 
Than  Carolina's  vales  and  hills?  , 

IV. 

Beneath  her  soil,  just  hidden,  lie 
Treasures  of  priceless  worth. 
Which  in  their  value  well  may  vie 

With  richest  mines  of  earth. 
Then  list!  as  blithe  Hygeia  sings: 
"Long  life  and  health  are  in  our  springs! 
Drink  dee});  each  draught  new  vigor  brings, 
Backward  old  Time  shall  turn  his  wings, 
Death  lose  his  stings!" 

V. 
On  Mecklenburg's  historic  ground. 

All  hail!  our  Charter-Tree! 
Where  Freedom's  voice  was  first  to  sound 

The  watch-word,  "Man  is  free!" 
That  clarion  note  the  nation  caught, 
Our  sires,  emboldened  by  the  thought, 
All  that  they  had  and  were  they  brought, 
For  altars,  homes  and  honor  fought, 
And  freedom  bought. 

VI. 

Later,  when  James  oped  his  door. 

Bade  blood  and  carnage  swell, 
Till  swollen  rivers  had  no  shore. 

And  Freedom  shrieked  "Farewell!" — 
Tell  me,  ye  sutlers,  who  are  they. 
Clad  in  their  faded,  tattered  grey. 
With  deat'ning  yell,  rush  to  the  fray, 
Nor  pause  till  they  have  won  the  day? 
"Tar- Heels"  are  they  ! 
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VII. 

Wtilk  thro'  the  earth's  vast  burial-ground, 

Read  every  record  there; 
In  all  your  round  nowhere  is  found, 

"Here  lies  Virginia  Dare." 
Rest,  baby,  rest,  on  Jesus'  breast, 
Till  Resurrection-day  shall  wrest 
Thy  body  from  its  unknown  nest. 
In  earth  or  sea — a  nation's  guest — 
In  heaven  blest ! 


[For  The  North  Carolina  Teacher.] 

WSR-TIME   EXPEDIENTS. 

BY    THOMAS    C.    HARRIS,    RALEIGH,    N.    C. 

Readers  of  The  Teacher,  who  happened  to  reside  in  the 
Southern  States  during  the  late  war,  \vill  readily  recall  the  many 
expedients  and  make-shifts  the  Southern  people  were  obliged  to 
make  use  of,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  many  of  the  every- 
day necessaries  of  life.  Our  young  folks,  of  course,  will  have 
no  personal  recollection  of  the  many  hardships  so  bravely  and 
cheerfully  borne  by  the  women  and  children  of  the  Confederacy 
during  the  war.  These  non-combatants  were  often  put  to  great 
inconvenience  and  even  suffering  for  want  of  many  things  of 
daily  use  in  the  family. 

It  was  not  until  all  communication  with  the  Northern  markets 
was  cut  off  that  our  peojile  fully  recognized  how  entirely  depend- 
ent we  had  been  on  the  Northern  manufacturer  for  the  thousand- 
and-one  articles  usually  kept  for  sale  in  a  general  store.  The  fac- 
tories of  the  South  were  few  and  far  between.  Scarcely  any- 
thing but  tobacco  and  coarse  cotton-goods  were  made.  Every- 
thing from  the  stores  was  sure  to  be  of  Northern  make,  and  gen- 
erally more  esteemed.  "  Who  made  your  shoes?"  said  one  negro 
to  another.  "  Dey  wasn't  made,  dey  come  outen  de  sto',"  is  the 
proud  reply. 
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After  the  war  had  begun,  our  supplies  soon  became  exhausted, 
and  the  close  blockade  of  every  Southern  port  prevented  all  im- 
portation of  foreign  goods.  Therefore  the  masses  of  the  country 
people  were  obliged  to  depend  on  uiany  home-made  articles,  some 
of  which  we  propose  to  describe. 

Salt,  shoes,  clothing  and  hats  were  the  first  thing  needed,  and 
everybody  soon  became  busy  in  supplying  their  Avants  in  the  best 
way  possible  Every  family  needed  salt  at  once,  and  until  sup- 
plies could  reach  us  from  the  salt-works  in  Virginia  or  from  the 
salt-boilers  hastily  established  along  the  coast,  that  article  went 
up  to  fabulous  prices.  Thirty  dollars  in  gold  would  not  buy  a 
sack  of  salt,  which  previously  sold  for  about  two  dollars.  For 
a  temporary  supply  of  this  indispensable  article  many  families 
made  salt  from  the  dirt  floors  of  their  smoke-honses.  This  earth, 
which  had  become  saturated  with  salt 
dripping  from  the  bacon  stored  there  and 
from  the  spilling  of  salt  over  the  floor 
for  many  years,  was  dug  up  and  leached 
^_^  like  ashes  in  the  "ash-hopper,"  and  the 
brine  so  obtained  was  concentrated  by 

Family  Sai/im^ks,  i8(;i.  boiliug  aiid  thcu  allowcd  to  crvstalize. 
We  could  not  aflcnxl  to  be  squeamish,  for  "salt  \Aas  salt"  in 
those  days.  It  soon  became  more  abundant,  however,  and  of 
better  quality. 

For  clothing  of  every  kind,  homespnn  was  the  only  wear. 
The  old-time  spinning-wheels  and  rude  hand-looms  were  in  con- 
stant nse  all  over  the  country.  The  country  weaver,  who  made 
a  good  article  of  brown  jeans,  "cotton  warp  and  wool  filling," 
was  in  great  demand.  Many  of  the  most  wealthy  and  cultured 
ladies  did  not  hesitate  in  making  and  wearing  the  coarsest  home- 
made cotton-cloth.  For  underwear,  the  rough,  factory  cotton, 
or  the  same  as  made  on  hand-looms,  was  the  best  thing  attainable. 
To  ladies  accustomed  to  linen  or  fine-bleached  muslin  this  was 
indeed  a  hardship. 

Many  farmers  had  their  own  tan-troughs  for  making  "upper- 
leather"  from  the  cow-skins  of  the  farni,  and  for  their  neighbors. 
These  troughs  were  often  dug  out  of  the  body  of  a  large  log  or 
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made  of  planks  and  large  enough  to  contain  a  dozen  or  more 
skins.  The  demand  for  shoes  M^as  so  very  urgent  that  the  hides 
were  not  often  allowed  to  remain  in  the  trough  long  enough  to 
become  thorougldy  tanned,  but  were  utilized  while  still  partly  in 
a  condition  of  what  is  called  raw-hide.  It  was  usually  made  up 
in  the  brown  or  russet  condition,  without  being  previously  made 
black.  Every  article  made  of  leather  was  soon  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  shoes  for  the  family.  The  leather  portion  of  carriage 
tops  and  curtains,  and  especially  the  heavy  skirts  of  riding-sad- 
dles, were  either  used  for  shoe-leather  by  the  owner,  or  they  were 
extremely  liable  to  be  stolen  for  such  use  by  some  one  else.  A 
fine  saddle,  left  outside  the  h(v.ise,  often  proved  too  great  a  temp- 
tation for  the  shoeless  man  to  resist.  Instances  are  recalled  when 
skirts  of  saddles  were  cut  off  and  stolen  whilst  the  horse  was 
temporarily  standing  at  a  hitching-post,  and  even  while  the 
owner  was  in  church  and  his  horse  near  by.  The  use  of  the  raw- 
hide cavalry-saddle,  without  skirts,  soon  became  universal. 

As  sole-leather  could  hardly  be  obtained  at  all,  the  "w^ooden- 
bottom"  for  men  became  necessary.  This  shoe  consisted  of  a 
wooden  sole  and  heel  in  one  piece,  carved  fi'om  maple  or  gum 
wood.  From  the  middle  the  sole  turns  up  towards  the  toe,  in 
somewhat  the  shape  of  a  sled-runner,  so  that  in  walking  the  foot 

would  have  a  rolling  motion  for- 
ward. This  was  essential,  for  the 
sole  was  rigid,  and,  of  course, 
could  not  bend.  A  groove  was 
made  around  the  edge  of  the 
wooden  sole,  into  which  the  edges 
of  the  "vamp  and  quarter"  of  the 
upper  leather  were  secured  by  means 
of  tacks  or  pegs.  If  well  made, 
water  could  not  get  in,  and  the 
wooden  bottom  made  a  warm,  dry 
shoe.  The  sole  and  heel  was  usu- 
ally protected  by  iron,  as  shown  in  the  cut,  to  prevent  too  rapid  wear 
of  the  Avood.     Sometimes  the  space  inside  the  iron  was  filled  with 


A  CoNFEDEKATF,    "  WillJDEN- B0TTU5I  SnOE, 
SHOWING  IRON  ON  SOLE  AND  HEEL. 
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leather  and  was  considered  an  improvement.  Aside  from  their 
noise  and  clumsiness,  they  were  quite  comfortable,  though  rather 
heavy.  Old  men  found  them  very  stiff  and  awkward.  An  old 
citizen  from  the  backwoods  complained  of  them  very  much,  and 
said,  "I  wish  the  plaguey  things  never  had  been  agitated."  On 
still,  cold  nights,  when  the  ground  was  frozen,  persons  briskly 
walking  on  the  high  roads  could  sometimes  be  heard  at  a  dis- 
tance of  half  a  mile.  Snow  had  a  tendency  to  accumulate  under 
the  sole,  as  in  a  horse's  hoof,  and  made  walking  very  disagreeable. 

Kerosene  lamps  were  laid  aside  for  lack  of  oil,  and  the  tallow- 
candle  reigned  supreme.  A  kind  of  taper,  made  of  beeswax  and 
rosin  on  a  cotton  wick  was  popular  in  some  localities.  A  wick 
of  loosely-twisted  cotton,  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  yards  long, 
was  slowly  drawai  through  a  pan  of  the  melted  wax  and  rosin, 
and  the  operation  repeated  until  the  wick  had  grown  to  the  size 
of  a  lead-pencil  and  had  the  appearance  of  a  small  rope  of  yel- 
low wax.  While  it  was  still  warm  and  flexible  this  taper  was 
wound  on  bottles  or  candlesticks,  often  in  tasteful  or  fantastic 
ways.  One  end  (the  outside)  was  turned  up  and  lighted  for  the 
supper  table.  Since  it  burned  rather  rapidly,  a  close  watch  had 
to  be  kept  and  the  burning  end  unwound  and  pulled  up  from 
time  to  time,  or  the  flame  might  soon  touch  the  mass  of  wick  on 
the  bottle  support  and  we  would  have  more  light  than  we  wanted, 
wath  a  loss  of  the  entire  taper.  On  some  occasions  we  used  a 
tumbler  or  saucer  of  melted  lard,  in  which  floated  a  dry  ball 
from  the  sycamore  tree.  The  burning  ball  acted  as  a  wick  and 
the  heat  kept  the  lard  in  a  melted  state.  It  gave  about  as  much 
light  as  a  small  kerosene  lamp.  To  persons  accustomed  to  better 
means  of  illumination  the  tallow-dip  or  wax-taper  only  served 
to  make  the  darkness  visible.  A  pile  of  blazing  pine-knots  in 
the  fire-place  was  to  be  seen  everywhere. 

Our  letters  were  written  on  any  kind  of  paper  we  could  get. 
Enterprising  boys  and  girls  often  made  considerable  pocket- 
money  by  making  and  selling  honre-made  envelopes.  These 
were  cut  out  of  any  kind  of  paper,  a  dozen  or  more  at  once,  b}'' 
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means  of  a  .sharp  knife  and  a  wooden  pattern,  folded  over  a 
sqnare  of  tin  and  finished  with  a  mucilage  made  of  cherry-tree 
gnm  dissolved  in  vinegar.  They  sold  at  diiferent  prices,  from 
three  to  six  dollars  per  pack  I  Every  variety  of  paper,  from  the 
commonest  brown  wrapping  to  the  best  buff  manilla  we  could 
make,  was  eagerly  sought  after  and  utilized  for  writing  and  print- 
ing. Even  wall-paper  was  often  put  to  such  use,  but  was  rather 
too  easily  torn  for  making  envelopes.  A  great  many  of  our  letters 
were  mailed  without  envelopes  at  all,  only  folded  properly  and 
sealed,  with  the  direction  on  the  back,  in  the  way  common  a  hun- 
dred years  ago.  For  pens  we  used  goose-quills,  unless  one  was 
fortunate  enough  to  possess  a  gold  one.  Ink  was  home-made 
also,  generally  the  juice  of  some  astringent  berry,  like  polk  or 
elderberry,  with  the  addition  of  copperas.  For  pencils  we  some- 
times used  the  sharpened  end  of  a  bar  of  lead.  School-boys 
made  slate-pencils  by  cutting  a  broken  slate  into  narrow  strips 
and  whittling  them  round  with  a  pocket-knife.  A  small  bone  of 
a  chicken  was  burned  in  the  fire  until  almost  calcined,  and  so 
used  as  a  slate-pencil,  but  was  rather  too  soft.  To  break  a  good 
school  slate  by  accident  was  quite  a  misfortune  in  those  days. 
The  school  books  were  those  used  by  the  former  generation  of 
children,  and  sometimes  there  would  hardly  be  two  alike  in  a 
class. 

Shoe  blacking  was  also  improvised,  often  being  a  compound 
of  lamp-black,  or  the  charcoal  of  burnt  straw,  with  beeswax  and 
tallow.  In  some  places  they  used  buttermilk  into  which  as  much 
lamp-black  was  stirred  as  could  combine  readily  with  it.  Our 
"wooden-bottoms"  were  made  to  shine  quite  bravely  with  this 
odd  compound. 

Boys  and  girls,  as  well  as  older  persons,  spent  some  of  their 
leisure  time  in  braiding  long  rolls  of  wheat,  oat  or  rye  straw, -of 
which  hats  and  bonnets  w^ere  afterwards  made.  Palmetto  was 
often  worked  up  into  tasteful  hats  in  this  way,  and  when  taste- 
fully trimmed  presented  quite  a  handsome  appearance.  Artifi- 
cial flowers  for  such  work   were  sometimes  made  at  home  from 
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feathers,  dyed  or  natural  color,  and  from  muslin  in  the  ordinary 
way.  The  brilliant  tail-feathers  of  the  barn-yard  rooster  were 
often  utilized  in  adorning  the  hat  of  some  country  belle.  A  lady 
visiting  a  friend  would  often  carry  along  her  straw  braid  or  knit- 
ting and  woriv  during  her  visit.  Material  for  girls'  sun-bonnets 
was  made  in  the  old  hand-loom,  with  an  open  warp  of  cotton 
and  wheat-straw  for  woof.  The  straws  had  to  be  laid  in  the 
fabric,  one  by  one,  duriug  the  weaving. 

Needles  and  pins  we  could  not  make,  so  the  scanty  supply  on 
hand  was  carefully  hoarded.  Buttons,  c(it  from  old  garments, 
M-ere  made  to  do  service  ag-ain  and  again,  while  wooden  molds 
were  re-covered  with  raw  material.  Shapes  cut  from  the  shell 
of  small  gourds  were  covered  in  the  same  way  and  looked  quite 
well.     Buttons  as  well  as  spoons  were  cast  in  molds   of  pewter. 

The  ladies  were  frequently  obliged  to  repair  their  corsets  with 
new  material,  substituting  splints  of  elastic  white-oak  for  whale- 
bone, until  no  part  of  the  original  structure  remained.  One  of 
these  garments  would  now  be  an  object  of  wonder  to  a  lady  of 
fashion. 

The  old  people  who  "could  not  do  without  coffee"  had  a 
hard  time  of  it.  The  real  article  could  sometimes  be  obtained 
from  a  blockade-runner  in  a  seaport  town,  but  elsewhere  could 
not  be  obtained  at  all.  Rye,  wheat  or  okra  was  roasted,  ground 
and  boiled  in  the  coffee-pot  for  breakfast  or  tea.  Sometimes  raw 
sweet  potatoes  were  chopped  fine  and  roasted  for  the  same  pur- 
pose and  mixed  with  other  substitutes,  or  used  alone.  The 
poorest  people  often  used  roasted  bran  and  bread-crusts,  and  even 
persimmon  seed  were  made  to  do  service  in  this  capacity. 

In  place  of  sugar  the  sorghum  syrup  was  the  only  substitute. 
The  cane  was  cultivated  everywhere,  and  during  the  autumn 
months  the  loud  creaking  of  the  wooden  sorghum  mills  could  be 
heard  on  all  sides.  In  a  thickly-settled  community  it  would  be 
hard  to  get  out  of  earshot  of  their  dismal  squeak.  The  writer 
has  a  lively  recollection  of  being  roused  out  of  a  sound  sleep  at 
six  o'clock  on  sharp  frosty  mornings  to  work  around  the  family 
cane-mill,    to    hurry  the  steps  of  the   old   mule,  or  to  keep  the 
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rollens    supplied    with    cane.      Boiling    the  juice    was    usually 
done  in  a  wooden  box  or  tank,  having  a  sheet-irc^n   or  copper 


♦ 


A    COXFEDERATK   SOKGHUM    MlLL,   1861 

bottom,    set    on    a    brick-work     furnace   with  a   low    chimney 
to   carry    the  smoke  oif.     In  many  places  could    be   seen   rows 

of  pots  and  kettles  of 
"?f^^'^\  ,all  sizes,  hung  on  a 

pole  by  means  of  pot- 
hooks or  chains  over 
an  open  fire  while  the 
owner  would  be  kept 
busy  in  skimming  oif 
the  green  froth  which 
rose  to  the  surface,  or 
\p^-  rapidly  stirring  one 
-^  or  another  to  prevent 
boiling  over.  When 
sufficiently  boiled, 
the  syrup  was  allow^- 
ed  to  become  cool  and 

Boiling  Sorghum.  1861.    Making  the  "  Loxg  S^-ketkmxg."   p^^^- 5,-,^  barrels.    The 

syrup  would  not  crystalize  and  so  naake  sugar,  like  the  Louis- 
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iana  sugar-cane.  Considerable  rivalry  existed  between  neigh- 
bors as  to  whose  boiling  was  the  nicest,  and  the  syrup  or  molasses 
so  made  constituted  the  "long  sweatning"  known  all  over  the 
South.  Much  of  it  was  of  a  disagreeable  black  color  and  a  vile 
taste,  when  burnt,  but  since  sugar  could  not  be  had  the  sor- 
ghum syrup  must  be  endured.  Any  kind  of  preserved  fruit  or 
dessert  for  the  table  requiring  sugar  in  its  composition  had  to  be 
made  with  this  syrup  or  not  at  all.  When  the  first  store  was 
opened  in  our  place  after  the  war  had  ended,  a  three-year-old 
boy  was  given  a  piece  of  white  loaf  sugar.  The  little  fellow 
accepted  the  lump  and  eyed  it  closely,  but  did  not  know  what  it 
was  or  what  to  do  with  it.  Poor  little  rebel !  his  only  knowl- 
edge of  sweet  things  was  the  Confederate  "long  sweetning." 

As  the  war  progressed  the  price  of  every  commodity  rose  rap- 
idly from  month  to  month,  both  from  the  scanty  supply  in  the 
country  and  the  depreciating  value  of  the  currency,  so  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  give  a  scale  of  prices  which  would  be 
correct  for  any  but  a  short  period.  In  the  latter  part  of  1864 
the  prices  asked  for  almost  everything  now  seem  fabulous. 

For  sewing  or  knitting-thread  the  cotton   varn  from  the  fac- 
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tories  or  thread  spun  on  the  old-time  spinning-wheel  was  used. 
The  peculiar  hum  of  > these  wheels  was  to  be  heard  at  every  farm- 
house. For  preparation  of  the  cotton  or  wool  for  spinning 
"rolls"  were  made  with  hand  cards  until  there  was  a  carding- 
mill  in  the  vicinity.  The  flax-wheels  of  our  grandmothers  were 
brought  into  use  in  spinning  flax  for  shoe  thread. 

Farming  utensils  of  ahnost  every  kind  were  made  by  the 
country  smiths.  Many  useful  tools  made  North  had  to  be  laid 
aside  for  the  want  of  parts  to  replace  those  broken  or  worn  out. 
Sewing-machines  were  often  not  available  for  lack  of  proper 
needles  and  spool-thread  to  use  on  them. 

This  is  but  a  short  and  partial  list  of  the  hardships  to  which 
our  country  people  were  subjected  by  the  war.  War  is  a  dread- 
ful thing  under  all  circumstances,  and  our  young  folks  will 
readily  see  how  much  suflering  is  produced  by  it,  even  though 
the  actual  battles  may  be  hundreds  of  miles  away.      That  our 
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women  and  children  endured  these  discomforts  for  the  love  of 
the  cause  and  f)und  means  to  obviate  them  is  creditable  alike 
to  their  ingenuity  and  patriotism. 

If  the  readers  of  The  Teacher  shall  be  somewhat  enter- 
tained and  instructed  by  this  imperfect  sketch,  the  object  of  the 
writer  will  have  been  accomplished. 


CULTURE  OF  PUNCTUSLITY. 

That  the  final  end  of  all  true  education  is  character,  has  ceased 
to  be  a  question.  Scholarship  is  something,  mental  discipline  is 
much,  but  character  includes  these  and  much  more.  Nor  do  we 
mean  by  character  simply  morality  or  negative  goodness.  We 
mean  those  qualities  of  courage,  punctuality,  faithfulness  to  duty 
and  endurance  of  purpose  which  go  so  far  to  decide  the  success 
of  every  young  man  and  woman.  None  of  these  is  more  impor- 
tant to  business  success  and  moral  influence  than  punctuality. 
We  mean  by  this  prompt  compliance  to  all  engagements  and 
faithful  performance  both  in  time  and  manner  of  all  duties.  This 
habit  is  to  be  taught  in  school  and  thus  become  the  ground-work 
of  future  character. 

The  teacher  should  require  of  all  his  pupils  faithful  perform- 
ance of  all  duties.  He  should  insist  on  work  being  done  on 
time,  should  grant  few  excuses  and  should  listen  with  reserved 
courtesy  to  apologies  for  neglected  duties.  But  the  great  diffi- 
culty in  cultivating  a  habit  of  punctuality  is  beyond  the  teacher's 
control  and  rests  upon  the  parent.  Students  are  allowed  fre- 
quently to  come  in  late  on  mornings;  they  are  permitted  to  stay 
at  home  for  the  most  trivial  reasons;  they  are  taken  out  of  school 
when  the  term  is  but  half  finished,  and  sometimes  are  encour- 
aged by  their  parents  to  hasten  from  one  book  to  another.  Pa- 
rents do  this  believing  that  there  is  no  further  loss  to  the  student 
than  the  lesson  he  misses.     But  is  that  all?     He  is,  in  the  first 
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place,  led  to  think  an  education  is  of  small  importance,  or  he 
would  not  be  allowed  to  treat  it  so  lightly. 

But  a  worse  evil  than  this  follows.  The  student  is  taught  to 
disregard  duty,  to  be  irregular  in  habit,  and  to  love  idleness 
rather  than  work.  Every  time  a  parent  allows  his  child  to  be 
late  at  school,  he  has  sown  seeds  of  tardiness  for  his  life-work. 
Every  time  he  allows  him  for  trivial  reasons  to  l)e  out  a  day,  he 
has  cultivated  a  distaste  for  regular  duty  and  has  opened  the 
way  for  the  same  negligence  and  indolence  in  maturer  years. 
Every  time  he  encourages  him  or  even  allows  \\\w\  to  give  up  a 
study  which  happens  to  be  difficult  or  distasteful,  he  has  set  the 
example  for  irresolution,  timidity  and  changeableness  in  life. 

We  would  not  imply  by  the  above  remarks  that  all  parents 
are  thus  derelict  of  duty.  There  are  many  exceptions.  But 
there  are  a  great  many  parents  who  are  thus  neglectful  of  their 
ehildrens'  good.  To  these  this  article  is  addressed. — Normal 
Echo. 


[For  The  North  Carolina  Teacher.] 

WHAT   SRE  OUR   GIRLS   READING? 

BY    A    NORTH    CAUOLINA    "  CHAU  FAUQUAN." 

When,  centuries  ago,  the  first  printed  page  was  given  to  the 
world,  then  and  there,  born  with  it,  came  forth  a  power  whose 
conquests,  whose  triumphs,  whose  dominion  should  be  mightier 
far  than  ever  could  have  been  the  empire  of  all  the  great  con- 
querors the  world  has  seen,  even  though  the  skill,  the  bi-avery, 
the  troops  and  the  war-engines  of  all  of  them  combined  could 
have  been  under  the  direction  of  one  man,  who  himself  might 
have  possessed  genius  equal  to  the  united  minds  of  the  whole 
long  list  fnnn  Alexander  to  Napoleon. 

We  of  the  present  day  are  especially  the  followers — the  vas- 
sals, I  was  about  to  sav — of  this  lord  of  the  Press.      And  as  we 
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look  out  on  the  prospect,  as  we  see  our  daily  papers  filled  with 
records  of  crimes  that  it  were  a  disgrace  to  mention,  when  we  see 
them,  in  order  to  pander  to  the  curiosity  of  their  multitudes  of 
readers,  scruple  not  to  invade  the  very  sanctity  of  home  itself, 
and  to  lay  bare  sins  and  sorrows  that  none  save  the  nearest  and 
dearest,  oftentimes  none  but  God,  should  know;  when,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  newspapers,  we  behold  our  country  flooded  with  books 
of  questionable  fiction  at  prices  that  place  them  in  reach  of  all, 
we  may  well  ask  in  anxious  apprehension,  "Was  the  printing- 
press  a  gift  of  unalloyed  good  to  man?"  That  question,  how- 
ever, we  may  leave  to  debating  societies  and  philosophers  to 
argue  and  decide. 

There  arises  from  the  work  of  the  press  a  quer}^  of  infinitely 
more  vital  moment  to  us.  Parents,  teachers,  guardians  of  the 
young,  it  is  you  who  must  answer  the  inquiry.  What  are  our 
girls  reading?  Mother,  look  at  your  daughter  sitting  in  that 
quiet  corner  absorbed  in  a  "Seaside"  or  a  "Franklin  Square." 
What  is  written  on  those  pages?  do  you  know?  have  you  taken 
the  trouble  to  inquire?  Let  us  ask  her,  this  fair,  sweet  girl  of 
sixteen,  who  is  thus  spending  every  moment  of  her  leisure  over 
this  thrilling  book.  '  "What  are  you  reading,  dear?"  She  looks 
up  with  a  start  at  the  sound  of  our  voices,  so  lost  has  she  been 
to  outside  things,  and  answers,  in  her  fresh,  school-girl  fashion, 
"  I'm  reading  Wanda.  Oh  !  aren't  Ouida's  books  just  too  lovely  f^ 
"  How  do  you  like  Fenimore  Cooper  and  Walter  Scott?"  we  ask 
rather  irrelevantly.  "  Well,"  she  says,  while  her  bright  eyes 
wander  longingly  to  the  book  she  still  holds,  "You  know 
Cooper's  books  are  so  dry,  I  canH  read  them,  and  Scott's — well, 
they'll  do  right  well."  At  this,  I,  who  am  not  her  mother,  turn 
away  sadly ;  for  who  of  us  that  recalls  our  first  perusal  of  the 
immortal  "Leather  stocking  Tales,"  or  "Ivanhoe,"  can  be  other 
than  sorry  for  the  girl  whose  taste  has  been  educated  (?)  so  fiir 
that  she  finds  our  greatest  American  novelist  unreadable,  and  the 
matchless  Wizard  of  the  North  just  bearable!  But  this  girl 
has  been  caught  by  the  undeniable  charm  of  the  French  woman's 
thought  and  style;  she  has  felt  her  fascination,  and  she  has,  for 
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the  moiuent  at  least,  come  to  believe  that  wrono;-doino:  and  wrong- 
living  cannot  be  so  utterly  reprehensible,  since  they  are  practiced 
by  such  people  as  these  that  Onida  paints.  She  has  forgotten 
that  the  greater  the  capabilities,  the  higher  the  qualities  of  a 
character,  so  much  the  worse  the  sin  must  be,  even  as  ''The 
canker  in  a  lily  white  bud  is  more  grievous  to  behold  than  in  a 
common  pot-herb." 

Let  us  repeat  our  question  to  another  girl,  reader,  and  she  will 
smilingly  show  you  "The  Duchess'"  last  record  of  a  romping 
beauty,  who  suddenly  becomes  a  "raving  belle,"  and  whose  chief 
virtue  seems  to  be  that  she  excels  in  flirting  and  in  getting  her- 
self kissed;  or  perhaps — and  this  is  still  worse — the  young  reader 
will  hand  us  such  a  sickly,  sentimental  and  morbidly  sensational 
work  as  "  Dora  Thorne." 

"But  why  shouldn't  our  cliildren  read  such  books?"  was 
asked  me  recently.  "Their  minds  must  be  cultivated,  they  need 
some  recreation  from  tedious  text-books,  and  if  they  don't  read 
these,  they  will  read  nothing  else."  What  would  you  say,  my 
friends,  of  a  spoiled  child,  who,  refusing  solid  food,  cried  to  make 
its  dinner  off  French  candy  and  English  walnuts?  Would  you 
say,  "The  child  must  have  these,  since  it  will  eat  nothing  else?" 
Would  you  not  rather  declare  that  the  little  one's  appetite  was 
unnatural  and  needed  to  be  set  right  by  a  wholesome  diet  of 
bread  and  milk  and  porridge?  And  would  not  the  small  rebel 
soon  so  far  forget  his  rebellion  as  to  be  content  with  the  plainer 
fare,  and  thrive  on  it,  as  he  never  could  have  done  on  the  dain- 
ties. So  it  is  with  our  girls'  intellectual  tastes.  The  way  to 
keep  them  pure  and  strong  and  healthy  is  to  see  to  it  that  none 
but  healthful,  untainted  and  digestible  fiction  is  given  them  to 
feed  upon.  Teachers  may  do  much  to  counteract  and  to  correct 
this  growing  love  for  sensational,  sensuous  and  infidel  literature, 
which  we  grieve  to  see  amongst  our  young  people.  Let  our 
teachers  bring  the  good  stories  to  their  pupils'  notice.  In  the 
advanced  classes  let  them  occasionally  introduce  selections  from 
standard  and  unquestionable  novels  as  reading  lessons,  prefacing 
the  reading  by  some  sprightly,  sympathetic,  and  at  the  same  time 
discriminating,  criticism  on  the  story  and  its  author. 
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This  steadily-increasing  evil  of  bad,  unwholesome  books  can- 
not be  overrated.  For,  let  ns  I'emember  that  the  school-girls  of 
to-day  will  be  wives  and  mothers  of  the  future;  and  it  is  to 
their  intellectual  vigor,  their  trueness  of  heart,  their  honesty  and 
earnestness  of  life  and  faith  that  we  must  look  for  the  training 
of  the  men  who  must  give  tone  and  impetus  to  the  next  century. 

As  said  before,  teachers  can  do  much  towards  giving  their 
pupils  pure  and  correct  taste.  But  who  shall  measure  the  respon- 
sibility of  parents  in  this  regard?  Christian  mother,  think  not 
you  have  fulfilled  your  God-given  duties,  when  you  have  merely 
taught  your  daughter  to  observe  the  proprieties.  Ah  no!  you 
must  teach  her  that  purity  of  thought  as  well  as  of  action  is  essen- 
tial. You  must  teach  her  to  shun,  as  she  would  death  itself,  any 
book  that  can  lessen  her  faith  in  God's  word  and  His  law;  that 
she  must  fear  to  take  up  any  book  that  can  mar,  even  for  one 
instant,  the  calm  brightness  of  that  crowning  jewel  of  a  Christian 
woman,  absolute  purity  of  heart.  Knowledge  of  evil  must,  alas, 
in  this  world  of  sin  come  sooner  or  later  to  our  innocent  girls. 
But  let  them  learn  of  its  existence  as  of  a  thing  to  be  deplored, 
avoided,  prayed  against.  In  the  name  of  their  fair,  fresh  souls, 
in  the  name  of  their  usefulness  in  this  life,  in  the  name  of  their 
eternal  happiness  in  the  next,  let  them  not  be  made  acquainted 
with  infidelity  and  immorality  as  they  are  presented  in  too  many 
of  the  novels  of  our  times,  so  painted  over  by  bright  words,  so 
dressed  up  with  fine  sentiments,  so  dazzlingly  adorned  by  the 
sparkles  of  brilliant  genius,  that  our  children  will  become  enam- 
ored of  them,  and  fancy  that  they  are  loving  poetry  of  soul  and 
nobilitv  of  character. 


Speaking  of  "the  light  of  other  days,"  how  rapid  has  been 
the  change  from  pine-knots  to  tallow  dips,  from  tallow  dips  to 
whale  oil,  from  whale  oil  to  lard  oil  and  caraphene,  from  these 
to  kerosene,  and  from  gas  to  electricity,  all  within  one  lifetime. 
If  the  light  of  the  future  goes  on  at  the  same  rate,  darkness  will 
be  a  thing  of  the  past. 
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[For  Tlie  North  Carolina  Teacher.] 

THEORIES  IN  THE  SCHOOL-ROOM. 

BY    REV.    W.   G.    CLEMENTS,    COUNTY   SUPERINTENDENT   WAKE    COUNTY. 

Much  that  is  excellent  has  been  said  about  the  various  theo- 
ries of  instruction  in  the  school-room,  and  it  is  not  my  purpose, 
in  this  short  article,  either  to  condemn  or  eulogize  any  of  them, 
but  simply  to  show  that  no  theory  ought  to  be  so  contracted  as 
to  exclude  all  elbow  room.  Every  successful  teacher  has  well- 
defined  outlined  theories  by  which  he  governs  himself  in  teach- 
ing. But  they  are  not  brought  to  limits  so  narrow  as  to  put 
forth  an  eifort  to  formulate  every  student's  mind  in  the  same 
mould.  There  are  always  as  many  different  minds  in  the  school- 
room as  students;  therefore  the  explanation  which  is  perfectly 
clear  to  one  is  unintelligible  to  another.  The  apt  boy  in  mathe- 
matics does  not  require  the  same  drill  in  that  science  which  the 
dull  one  does. 

The  teacher  must  study  all  the  students,  learn  their  various 
capacities,  and  then  let  the  explanation  for  each  one  be  seasoned 
with  that  sauce  which  sharpens  his  or  her  appetite  and  carries 
the  lesson  down  with  a  relish,  which  makes  a  smile  of  joy  beam 
over  the  countenance,  assuring  all  that  an  interest  is  taken. 

If  time  is  too  short  for  more  than  one  explanation,  try  to  use 
one  that  will  arouse  the  dull  student.  The  teacher  who  under- 
takes to  force  the  dull  and  the  apt  student  to  do  precisely  the 
same  work  in  the  same  time  and  way  will  fail.  A  quick  and  a 
slow  boy  may  be  taught  to  shape  letters  nearly  alike,  but  they 
cannot  be  taught  to  unite  with  the  same  degree  of  rapidity. 


An  enthusiastic  teacher  can  rouse  a  lethargic  class  or  room 
in  a  few  moments,  and  a  great  exertion  to  overcome  personal  lan- 
guor for  a  little  while  can  make  the  whole  day  a  success  in  les- 
sons. 
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[For  The  North  Carolina  Teacher. J 

CHORIL  MUSIC  AND  CHORSL  SOCIETIES. 

DR.  AUGUSTE    KUUSTEINER,    DIRECTOR   OF   MUSIC    AT   ST.    MART'S,   RALEIGH,    N.  C. 

CONCLUSION, 

"A  little  leaven  leaveneth  the  whole  lump,"  or  the  influence 
of  one  man  Ls  often  felt  in  tlie  life  of  a  nation  for  all  time  to 
come.  We  may  unhesitatingly  affirm  that  Dr.  Martin  Luther's 
memory,  considering  him  as  the  father  of  the  Protestant  church 
cantus,  will  ever  remain  fresh  in  the  heart  of  the  Teutonic  race; 
and  yet  to  imagine  Luther  as  placed  among  artists,  might  by 
some  be  thought  as  heterodox  as  to  allot  to  Saul  a  place  among 
the  prophets.  The  revered  father  of  the  "Evangelical  Church" 
deserves  indeed  the  attention  of  artistic  circles,  since  he  is  the 
author  of  the  Evangelical  church  hymns.  Any  one  who  has 
occupied  his  time  with  the  study  of  the  Protestant  Hymnal, 
knows  how  to  appreciate  its  value  in  the  history  of  music,  since 
the  collection  of  Protestant  chorals  seems  to  be  not  unlike  a 
costly  casket,  containing  precious  jewels.  A  peculiar  aroma,  if 
we  are  allowed  the  expression,  rises  from  those  antique,  but  by 
no  means  antiquated  choral  melodies,  an  aroma,  which,  with 
irresistible  charms,  removes  us  to  the  sunny,  golden  time  of 
childhood,  when  on  a  lovely  Sunday  evening,  seated  on  a  low 
stool  at  the  feet  of  our  mother,  we  joined  her  in  those  familiar, 
devotional  hymns,  the  heir-loom  of  a  pious  ancestry.  Since 
time  immemorial  almost,  Protestant  communities  have  ever 
cherished  the  rich  treasures  of  their  choral  melodies.  When- 
ever in  troubled  times  the  heart  of  the  people  was  full  enough 
to  burst,  may  be  inspired  by  the  holy  desire  to  ward  off  an  enemy 
from  their  native  soil,  may  be  wounded  from  having  experienced 
national  reverses,  devotional  hymns  would,  like  healing  balm, 
bring  courage  and  consolation  to  the  multitude.  How  many 
times  have  thousands  of  vigorous  voices  in  all  circumstances  and 
positions  of  life,  at  home  and  abroad,  on  the  battlefield  and  in 
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the  peaceful  home  pursuits,  intoned  that  grand  hymn  which  Lu- 
ther left  to  the  Protestant  faction  at  Speier,  "  Ein  feste  Burg  ist 
unser  Gott" — "A  fast  tower  is  our  God";  and  when  in  the 
year  1646  the  terrors  of  the  most  dreadful  war  which  ever 
devastated  the  fertile  fields  of  Germany,  seemed  to  lessen,  the 
venerable  and  revered  Martin  Rinkart,  pastor  at  Eilenburg,  Sax- 
ony, sang  with  full  heart  his  hymn  of  thanks:  "Nun  dauket 
Alle  Gott" — "Now  thank  God  all  ye,"  which,  clothed  in  festive 
melody  by  John  Criiger,  a  cantor  in  Berlin,  has  become  the  Te 
Deum  of  all  the  Protestant  German-speaking  people.  Such 
chorals  are  the  very  exponents  of  popular  feeling,  they  spring 
from  the  popular  heart,  and  electrify  immense  audiences  with 
one  common  impulse;  but  the  book  of  (iliorals  has  its  place  also 
at  the  hearthstone;  many  a  proud  little  heart  has  been  humbled 
by  its  simple  yet  touching  melodies.  And  it  must  be  confessed 
that  those  men  who  composed  those  melodies  were  artists  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word,  for  all  who  have  studied  musical  compo- 
sition .know  how  difficult  it  is  to  compose  a  popular  air,  A  har- 
monic phrase  is  the  result  of  study,  but  to  write  a  melody  which 
will  live  in  all  time  to  come,  is  the  work  of  genius. 

Luther  incorporated  the  choral  in  the  public  worship,  and 
ever  since  it  has  remained  as  an  integral  part  of  it, 

I  mentioned,  in  a  former  number,  that  Luther  instituted 
choruses  throughout  all  Protestant  Germany,  and  in  smaller 
localities  boys  were  trained  so  as  to  be  able  to  form  a  choir. 
When  polyphony  had  taken  the  place  of  the  unisonocantus  in 
the  Ponian  Church,  the  boy  choirs  had  come  into  disuse.  In 
liUther's  time  musical  composition  had  made  such  progress  as  to 
grant  polyphonic  choruses  even  to  children's  voices.  In  many 
of  the  smaller  towns  of  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony,  such  boy 
choirs,  numbering  from  twelve  to  thirty  members,  existed  still 
forty  years  ago.  The  members  were  called  "Currendani." 
They  were  stationed  at  the  organ  on  Sundays  and  led  the  con- 
ojregation  in  sinoino;;  after  church  thev  generallv  marched  in  a 
body  through  tiie  streets  of  the  town,  singing  before  the  houses 
of  their  special  beneficent  friends.     Where  and   whenever  sing- 
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ing  was  required,  the  Currendani  had  to  be  present,  receiving 
small  stipends,  regulated  according  to  the  services  rendered. 
They  accompanied  a  man  from  his  cradle  to  his  grave  with  their 
voices.  They  were  dressed  in  a  peculiar  garb,  when  in  office; 
consisting  in  large  black  cloaks  and  broad-brimmed  cylinder 
hats.  It  was  amusing  to  see  some  fresh,  rosy  faces  peeping  from 
under  those  large  chapeaux,  and  the  merry  voices  of  childhood 
breaking  forth  from  a  crowd  of  small  black-mantled  figures. 
These  Currendani  did  a  good  work  for  their  native  places;  they 
kept  up  the  general  interest  in  music  amongst  a  populace  where 
art  would  have  been  an  inapproachable  luxury. 

The  cantor  of  the  town  gave  them  instruction,  and  when  they 
had  grown  up  as  disciplined  singers,  they  gave  their  services  as 
tenor  and  bass  singers  willingly  to  the  churches,  where,  as  chil- 
dren, they  had  learned  to  love  singing  in  concert.  Time  and 
changing  customs  have  swept  away  these  boy  choirs  from  Ger- 
man communities.  Yet,  from  these  Currendani  choirs  gradually 
developed  the  chorus-singing  in  the  schools  throughout  Ger- 
many. We  find  that  the  compositions  of  many  great  masters, 
amongst  others  Sebastian  Bach's  Motets,  Cantatas  and  Passions 
were  written  for  school-choirs.  Many  amateur  musicians  of 
our  times  might  be  astonished  to  read,  that  music,  oflPering  such 
technical'  difficulties,  was  composed  for  persons  still  in  their 
''teens";  yet,  polyphony  having  become  the  only  mode  of  com- 
posing choruses  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  members  of  the 
choirs  were  trained  from  their  early  childhood  to  read  notes  and 
to  make  themselves  as  familiar  with  vocal  music  as  at  the  pres- 
ent time  American  children  grow  up  imbued  with  the  ideas  of 
arithmetic,  geography  and  history.  Some  members  of  these 
school-choirs  became  so  distinguished  by  their  musical  talent 
that,  after  absolving  the  prescribed  school  curriculum,  they 
remained  connected  with  the  school  as  alumni  singers,  receiving 
free  instruction  in  a  post  graduate  course,  free  board,  ai^d,  be- 
sides, some  money  stipends.  Their  position  was,  however,  not 
a  sinecure.  They  labored  hard  on  week-days,  singing  in  church 
and  school,  and  on  the  feast-days  of  the  church  as  early  as  four 
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o'clock  in  the  morning  tliey  had  to  sing  the  matins  from  the 
tower  of  the  main  church  of  their  town.  In  Dresden,  Saxony, 
the  alumni  of  one  of  the  proaiinent  school-choirs  functioned  as 
chorus-singers  in  the  Italian  Opera  as  late  as  the  early  part  of 
this  century.  Frederic  William  IV.  of  Prussia,  by  establish- 
ing the  Dome-choir  at  Berlin,  has  done  much  for  the  firm  estab- 
lishment of  chorus  organizations  in  Germany. 

Let  us,  in  concluding  our  theme,  cast  a  passing  glance  at  some 
nationalities  of  Europe,  considering  the  present  state  of  their 
established  choral  associations.  Sweden  has  really  no  church- 
choirs,  and  for  aught  I  can  gather  from  tourists  and  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  customs  of  the  country,  no  firmly  established  chorus 
organizations.  In  the  chapel  of  the  King's  palace  at  Stockholm 
there  functions  a  small  mixed  choir,  formed  from  the  pupils  of 
the  ''  Musical  Conservatory."  The  liturgy  of  the  country 
knows  little  or  nothing  of  church  music.  Ou  high  festival  days 
there  school-children  and  amateurs  unite  in  singing  some  unim- 
portant choruses. 

England's  clergy  have  retained,  ever  since  the  visits  of  the 
musical  missionaries  from  the  Sistine  Chapel  of  Rome,  their 
musical  culture.  When  in  England  a  few  years  ago,  I  was 
astonished  at  the  correctness,  the  precision  and  the  excellence 
with  which  the  service  of  the  Anglican  Church  was  sung  by  the 
choirs  of  the  different  cathedrals  I  visited.  The  organist  and 
leader  of  the  chorus  of  the  Norwich  (Norfolk)  Cathedral  told 
me  that  as  a  generality  the  English  clergy,  from  deacon  to 
Bishop,  insisted  on  a  "decent"  musical  divine  service.  The 
members  of  one  of  the  London  church-choirs  sang  in  the  space 
of  six  weeks  during  the  time  of  service  Spohr's  "  Letzte  Dinge," 
Purcell's  Te  Deum  and  Handel's  Messiah.  In  many  of  the 
English  churches  the  congregations  join  heartily  in  the  musical 
part  of  the  service.  Secular  chorus  organizations,  thanks  to  the 
great  yearly  musical  festivals  and  to  the  lasting  reverence  of 
Handel's  compositions,  are  in  England  as  widely  spread  as  in 
Germany;  many  of  them  receive  subsidies  from  the  town— or 
county  authorities.     On  a  visit  to  the  Crystal  Palace  I  was  for- 
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tunate  enough  to  hear  a  eliorus  of  several  thousand  voices.  The 
etiect  was  orand,  and  althougli,  for  my  part,  I  prefer  quality  to 
quantity,  yet  I  could  not  help  adaiiring  the  noble  impulse  which 
led  the  singers  to  produce  such  majestic  volumes  of  sound,  which 
seemed  to  reach  the  very  Heavens  with  its  power. 

One  would  suppose  that  church-choirs  in  Roman  Catholic  coun- 
tries would  be  established  on  the  firmest  basis  possible,  since  the 
Romish  Church  might  claim  them  as  her  progeny;  but  searching 
into  the  matter,  one  finds  that  there  are  comparatively  few  promi- 
nent ones.  In  Austria,  excepting  the  choirs  of  the  court  chapel  and 
of  the  Dome  of  St.  Stephen  at  Vienna,  there  are  no  regularly 
paid  church-choirs.  They  are  composed,  in  the  different  cities  of 
the  empire,  of  amateurs,  boys  and  some  paid  singers,  principally 
opera  chorus-singers.  The  personnel  of  the  chorus  as  to  quality 
and  quantity  is  to  be  determined  entirely  by  the  director  of  the 
choir.  Some  of  the  masses  sung  woidd,  however,  suffer  the 
same  fate  as  did  the  sensuous  hymns  of  Ambrosius  of  Milano  at 
the  hand  of  Pope  Gregory  the  Great. 

Italy  has  always  been  foremost  in  the  rank  of  musical  coun- 
tries. Many  singers  do  not  think  that  they  have  finished  their 
musical  education  before  having  visited  the  land  which  gave 
birth  to  a  Palaestrina,  a  Bellini,  a  Donizetti,  a  Verdi.  But 
although  Italy  has  a  rich  musical  past,  and  produces  at  the  pres- 
ent time  great  musical  celebrities,  yet  it  is  comparatively  poor  in 
famous  choirs,  the  best  being  at  St.  Marco  in  Venice,  and  at  St. 
Maggiore  in  Florence.  Firmly  established  secular  choral  asso- 
ciations are  few  and  far  between,  and  yet  the  Italians  are  a  peo- 
ple who  find  the  greatest  enjoyment  in  vocal  music.  In  Russia 
we  find  church-choirs  in  the  Metropolitan  churches  since  the 
memory  of  man.  But  whilst  in  Holland,  in  Italy,  in  France, 
in  Germany  and  in  other  European  countries  polyphony  was 
already  flourishing,  the  pure  unisono  cantus  was  yet  en  vogue  in 
the  Greek  Church.  Polyphony  seems  to  have  found  its  way 
into  south-western  Russia  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  partly  in  imitation  of  the  Latin  churches,  partly  as 
means  of  propaganda   among   the   inhabitants.      The    Russian 
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clergy,  as  did  the  Arians,  centuries  before  them,  with  their  anti- 
phonal  choruses  in  Constantinople,  wished  to  work  upon  the 
hearts  of  the  devout  multitude  by  the  new  polyphonic  style  of 
church  music.  The  singers  enjoyed  many  privileges  and  immu- 
nities, and  their  office  procured  for  them  a  distinguished  position 
in  Church  and  State.  The  chapels  of  the  Czar  and  the  Patri- 
arch became  especially  celebrated  singing  organizations,  and  from 
them  was  developed  the  present  court  chapel  at  St.  Petersburg, 
whose  directors  take  the  lead  as  composers  of  church  music,  and 
who  function  at  the  same  time  as  its  censors.  For  instance,  it 
is  forbidden  to  introduce  the  sacred  music  of  the  Greek  Church 
into  secular  concerts,  and  vice  versa.  Many  princely  families 
and  public  corporations  of  note  have  their  capellas,  and  there 
exist  also  some,  which  were  established  by  private  enterprise,  to 
furnish  singers  for  social  purposes;  they  take  their  name  from 
the  individuals  who  organized  them. 

In  Switzerland  there  are  many  choral  associations.  Almost 
every  principal  town  of  the  cantons  can  boast  of  a  thoroughly 
organized  singing  society.  Many  men  of  genius,  especially  the 
celebrated  Naegeli  of  Zurich,  have  spent  their  energetic  efforts 
to  guide  the  musical  instruction  in  the  common  schools,  and  thus 
singing  has  become  among  the  Swiss  school  popidation  as  much 
an  obligatory  study  as  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic.  Of 
course  a  branch  of  education  which  children  have  learned  thor- 
oughly at  school,  at  the  same  time  an  agreeable  factor  of  social 
life,  they  will  not  forget  when  they  have  reached  the  age  of 
adults;  consequently  the  numerous  mixed  and  male  choruses 
existing  throughout  the  little  Republic  are  the  result  of  that 
graded  musical  instruction  granted  in  the  Swiss  public  schools. 

We  find  that  Germany,  Switzerland  and  England  are  the 
nations  of  Europe,  where  choral  associations  have  taken  the 
strongest  foothold,  being  considered  in  the  light  of  necessary, 
local  institutions.  The  people  of  those  countries  take  great 
interest  in  keeping  up  the  musical  art;  and  thus  public  taste  in 
musical  matters  there  is  cultivated  to  a  hisj-h  deo:ree. 

It  is  to  be  wished  that  this  country,  and  especially  this  Old 
North  State,  would,  as  time  advances,  take  more  interest  in  the 
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establishing  of  choral  societies;  certainly  public  morals  and  the 
status  of  sociability  would  be  gainers  thereby.  Three  things  are 
a  necessity  in  such  societies :  money,  good  voices,  male  voices 
especially,  and  efficient  directors. 

If  these  articles  will  produce  the  slightest  influence  for  good 
in  the  direction  of  music,  I  will  feel  repaid  for  having  presented 
the  subject. 


NSMES  OF  OUR  COUNTY  TOWNS. 


Oxford,  Granville  county,  was  probably  so  called  for  the 
celebrated  seat  of  learning  in  England. 

Plymouth,  Washington  county,  was  named  in  remembrance 
of  the  sea-port  town  of  the  same  name  in  England. 

PiTTSBORO,  Chatham  county,  is  so  named  in  honor  of  Wil- 
liam Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham — the  town  and  county  being  named 
for  the  same  man. 

Raleigh,  Wake  county,  is  so  called  in  honor  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  the  English  statesman,  who  first  planted  a  colony  on 
North  Carolina  soil. 

RuTHERFORDTON,  and  Rutherford  county,  are  both  named  for 
General  Griffith  Rutherford  of  Revolutionary  fame. 

RoBBiNSViLLE,  Graham  county,  is  named  for  Hons.  W.  M. 
Robbins  of  Iredell,  and  F.  C.  Robbins  of  Davidson  county. 

Rockingham,  Richmond  county,  derives  its  name  from  the 
Marquis  of  Rockingham,  an  English  statesman. 

Shelby,  Cleveland  county,  is  named  for  Isaac  Shelby,  an 
officer  of  the  Revolutionary  army. 

Smithyille,  Brunswick  county,  preserves  the  name  of  Gov- 
ernor Benjamin  Smith,  for  seventeen  years  a  member  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  from  Brunswick.     He  was  Speaker  of  the  first 
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Senate  which  met  in  Raleigh,  and  endeared  himself  to  the  people 
of  the  State  by  donating  to  the  State  University  20,000  acres  of 
land  for  educational  purposes.  He  was  Governor  of  the  State 
in  1810. 

Sparta,  Alleghany  county,  was  probably  so  called  in  remem- 
brance of  the  famed  Grecian  city  of  that  naaie. 

Salisbury,  Rowan  county,  derives  its  name  from  the  town 
in  England.  The  word  is  of  Saxon  origin,  meaning  "a.  dry 
town." 

Snow  Hill,  Greene  county,  probably  owes  its  name  to  the 
white  sand  or  snow-like  hills  in  the  vicinity. 

Swan  Quarter,  Hyde  county,  took  its  name  probably  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  located  where  swans  were  found  in  large  num- 
bers. 

Stonewall,  Pamlico  county,  probably  takes  its  name  from 
the  soubriquet  of  the  Confederate  General,  Thomas  J.  Jackson. 

Tarboro,  Edgecombe  county,  takes  its  name  from  the  river 
on  which  it  is  located.  Wheeler  in  his  history  says  the  original 
name  of  Tar  river  was  Tau,  which  in  the  Indian  tongue  means 
"river  of  health."     Hawks  finds  no  authority  for  the  statement. 

TayJjORSVILLE,  Alexander  county,  was  so  called  in  honor  of 
Hon.  John  Louis  Taylor,  Chief  Justice  of  our  Supreme  Court. 

Trenton,  Jones  county,  probably  got  its  name  from  its  situ- 
ation on  Trent  river — Trenton  being  on-Trent. 

Troy,  Montgomery  county,  is  so  called  in  remembrance  of 
John  B.  Troy,  Esq.,  an  eminent  attorney  of  the  county,  who 
was  for  a  tinae  Solicitor  of  that  judicial  district. 

Waynesville,  Haywood  county,  was  named  for  General 
Anthony  Wayne,  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  Revolutionary  war. 

Webster,  Jackson  county,  was  so  called  for  Hon.  Daniel 
Webster  of  Massachusetts,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  states- 
men of  his  day  in  the  United  States. 

Wilmington,  New  Hanover  county,  is  so  called  in  compli- 
ment to  the  Earl  of  Wilmington, ?in  English  nobleman.  It  was 
originally  called  Newton. 
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Wadesboro',  Anson  county,  derives  its  name  from  Colonel 
Thomas  Wade,  who  commanded  the  minute-men  of  Salisbury 
District  in  1775. 

Warrenton,  Warren  county,  perpetuates  the  name  of  Gen. 
Joseph  Warren,  who  fell  at  Bunker  Hill  in  1775. 

Washington,  Beaufort  county,  was  named  in  honor  of  Gen- 
eral George  Washington,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  American 
army  during  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  first  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Whiteyille,  Columbus  county,  is  named  in  compliment  to 
James  B.  White,  who  was  the  first  Senator  to  represent  the 
county  in  the  General  Assembly. 

Yanceyville,  Caswell  county,  is  named  in  honor  of  Hon. 
Bartlett  Yancey,  who  represented  that  county  for  ten  years  con- 
secutively. In  1813  he  was  a  member  of  the  United  States 
('ongress  from  that  district. 

WiLLiAMSTON,  Martin  county,  was  named  for  William  Wil- 
liams, the  first  Senator  who  represented  the  county  in  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

Wentworth,  Rockingham  county,  derives  its  name  from 
Charles  Watson  Wentworth,  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  mem- 
ber of  the  English  Parliament,  and  friend  of  America. 

WiLKESBORo',  Wilkes  county,  is  named  for  John  Wilkes,  a 
distinguished  English  statesman,  who  died  in  1797. 

Wilson,  like  the  county  in  which  it  is  situated,  is  called  for 
Hon.  Louis  D.  Wilson,  who  for  twenty  terras  served  the  people 
of  Edgecombe  county  in  the  General  Assembly.  He  died  in 
Mexico  while  in  the  service  of  the  United  States. 

Winston,  Forsyth  county,  is  named  for  Major  Joseph  Win- 
ston of  Surry  county,  who  bravely  led  his  men  at  the  battle  of 
King's  Mountain,  and  aided  in  obtaining  a  treaty  of  peace  with 
the  Cherokee  Indians.  He  represented  his  district  in  the  United 
States  Congress  from  1793  till  1815. 

Yadkinyille,  Yadkin  county,  derives  its  name  from  the 
river  Yadkin — and  signifies  village  of  Yadkin. 
4 
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V     MSRCUS  CICERO  STEPHENS  NOBLE. 

The  engraving  which  appears  as  frontispiece  with  this  issue 
of  The  Teacher  will  be  at  once  recognized  by  many  teachers, 
and  other  North  Carolinians,  as  a  good  portrait  of  Prof.  M.  C. 
S.  Noble,  Superintendent  of  Wilmington  Graded  Schools. 

Professor  Noble,  more  familiarly  known  among  his  host  of 
special  friends  as  "Cicero  Noble,"  is  a  native  North  Carolinian; 
was  born  at  Louisburg,  in  Franklin  county,  in  1856,  and  is  now 
thirty-one  years  of  age.  Since  1865,  his  parents,  Capt.  A.  M. 
Noble,  and  his  wife,  Mary  A.  Noble,  have  lived  at  Selma,  John- 
ston county,  and  there  Cicero  spent  most  of  his  early  school 
days.  He  was  for  some  time  a  pupil  of  Rev.  W.  B.  Harrell, 
and  afterwards  of  Mr.  John  C.  Scarboroutjh.  After  leaving; 
this  latter  teacher  he  became  a  pupil  at  the  Bingham  School, 
from  whence,  after  fifteen  months'  preparation,  he  entered  David- 
son College  and  completed  the  Freshman  year  with  distinction, 
taking  100  on  Latin,  the  highest  possible  mark.  He  then 
returned  to  Bingham  School  as  a  teacher,  and  remained  for  a 
year,  after  which  he  went  to  Chapel  Hill  and  completed  his  col- 
legiate course  at  the  University. 

Leaving  Chapel  Hill  in  1879  he  was  chosen  teacher  and  com- 
mandant of  cadets  at  Bingham  School,  which  position  he  filled 
for  three  years,  receiving  the  highest  salary  that  had  ever  been 
paid  to  a  teacher  or  officer  in  that  noted  institution. 

His  fame  as  a  teacher  of  very  high  attainments  spread  rapidly, 
and  in  the  summer  of  1882  he  was  elected  to  four  positions  at 
an  increased  salary,  one  of  them  being  the  place  at  Bing- 
ham's. At  the  same  time,  he  was  chosen,  without  his  knowl- 
edge or  application,  Superintendent  of  the  Wilmington  Graded 
Schools,  and  being  anxious  to  engage  in  the  public  school  work, 
he  accepted  this  position.  These  schools  had  been  in  existence 
for  several  years,  and  were  trying  to  prosper  without  an  official 
head. 
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Professor  Noble  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties  at 
once,  retaining  the  same  faculty  of  teachers  which  had  been  in  the 
schools  for  the  previous  year.  When  he  was  chosen  Superin- 
tendent the  total  enrollment  of  the  public  schools  of  Wilming- 
ton was  only  about  900,  but  under  his  wise  management  and 
progressive  zeal  the  attendance  has  grown  to  1,700,  nearly  double 
the  former  record,  and  he  has  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the 
schools  rapidly  increasing  in  popularity  as  in  prosperity  with 
each  new  term.  The  enterprising  citizens  of  Wilmington,  ap- 
preciating the  efforts  and  success  of  their  Superintendent,  and 
realizing  the  value  of  the  growing  schools  to  the  community, 
entered  heartily  into  co-operation  with  every  plan  towards 
advancement.  To  accommodate  the  increasing  number  of  pupils, 
all  the  school  buildings  have  been  enlarged,  and  a  new,  commo- 
dious and  handsome  buildiug  has  just  been  erected  for  the  white 
children  at  a  cost  of  $12,000. 

During  the  past  eight  summers,  Professor  Noble  has  been  en- 
gaged in  County  Institutes  and  Normal  Schools  throughout  the 
State,  his  services  being  always  in  great  demand.  In  1883  he 
resigned  his  position  in  the  University  Normal  School  to  become 
a  teacher  in  the  Newton  Normal  School,  and  for  the  past  three 
summers  he  has  been  chosen  Superintendent  of  this  latter  Nor- 
mal, and  under  his  excellent  management  the  Newton  Normal 
School  has  been  accorded  the  highest  position  of  success  among 
the  Normals  of  the  State,  and  it  has  each  term  attracted  students 
from  the  seaboard  to  the  mountains. 

Surely,  it  ought  to  be  a  matter  of  great  pride  to  Professor  Noble, 
as  it  certainly  is  to  his  friends,  that  he  has  never  been  an  appli- 
cant for  any  position,  and  that  every  school  with  which  he  has 
been  connected  has  increased  in  attendance  and  success  during 
his  connection  with  it,  thus  evidencing  his  rare  merit  as  an  edu- 
cator, and  reflecting  great  honor  on  his  alma  mater  and  his 
native  State.  His  fine  reputation  has  been  steadily  growing, 
and  each  year  he  is  compelled  to  decline  most  flattering  calls  to 
leave  Wilmington  and  take  charge  of  large  schools  elsewhere, 
both  in  North  Carolina  and  her  sister  States. 
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His  splendid  methods  of  teaching  and  discipline  are  mainlv 
original,  and  a  visit  to  his  schools  will  convince  a  visitor  of  the 
very  superior  merit  of  his  methods,  and  the  perfect  control 
which  he  has  over  each  pupil  and  each  department  of  his  schools. 
He  has  never  inflicted  corporal  punishment  on  a  pupil  during 
all  his  experience  in  the  school-room,  and  yet  at  all  times  the 
very  best  of  attention  and  order  prevails.  His  School  Commit- 
tee have  three  times  unanimously  elected  him  as  Superintendent, 
his  teachers  are  all  thoroughly  loyal  to  him,  at  all  times  working 
heartily  and  faithfully  in  accordance  with  his  plans. 

Professor  Noble  has  always  been  in  fullest  sympathy  with  the 
North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly  in  all  its  efforts  at  improv- 
ing our  schools  and  creating  a  greater  influence  throughout  the 
State  in  behalf  of  progressive  education.  He  has  attended  the 
past  two  sessions  of  the  Assembly,  and  his  pleasant  manners 
and  genial  companionship  has  won  the  highest  respect  and  admi- 
ration of  all  his  co-workers  who  have  had  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing him. 

His  valuable  services  as  an  active  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Teachers'  Assembly,  and  his  admirable  sug- 
gestions in  all  the  work  of  this  great  organization  of  teachers 
have  been  greatly  appreciated  by  his  associate  officers  and  by  the 
profession  at  large. 

In  1885  he  terminated  his  bachelorhood  by  choosing  as  life 
companion  Miss  Nellie  Yarborough,  a  most  estimable  lady,  who 
was  for  several  years  a  teacher  in  the  schools  under  his  charge, 
and  she  is  so  much  in  love  with  the  work  that  she  yet  continues 
in  this  same  position.  With  such  a  congenial  wife  to  so  faith- 
fully aid  him  in  his  chosen  profession,  nothing  can  stand  in  the 
way  of  ultimate  success  of  the  highest  order  that  shall  place  Pro- 
fessor Noble  in  the  front  rank  among  the  most  noted  educators  of 
America  in  his  special  line  of  work,  and  in  the  language  of  the 
reputed  patron  sage  of  North  Carolina,  Rip  Van  Winkle,  we 
say  ''may  he  live  long  and  prosper." 
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EDUCSTIONIL  NOTES. 

Saxford  High  School,  Moore  county,  Rev.  O.  Hightower, 
Principal,  has  an  enrollment  of  about  50. 

LoxG  PiXE  Academy,  Anson  county,  is  in  a  prosperous 
condition,  with  Mr.  L.  M.  Blue  as  Principal. 

CoxcoRDiA  College,  Conover,  Catawba  county,  is  reported 
in  a  flourishing  condition,  with  about  75  pupils  in  attendance. 

The  contractors  will  break  ground  in  a  few  days  for  the 
handsome  new  Laboratory  Building  at  Wake  Forest  College. 

Germaxtox  Institute,  Stokes  county,  Mr.  W.  B.  Harris, 
Principal  (Miss  Joy  Harris,  Assistant),  has  an  enrollment  of  fifty- 
one  pupils. 

Hope  Academy,  Rosedale,  Pasquotank  county,  Miss  Ger- 
trude Jones,  Principal,  has  opened  with  a  large  number  of  inter- 
esting pupils. 

Union  Institute,  Union  county,  Prof.  O.  C.  Hamilton, 
Principal,  has  100  students  enrolled,  and  is  enjoying  a  large 
measure  of  success. 

Bath  Academy,  Beaufort  county,  has  succeeded  in  securing 
as  principal  Mr.  E.  Tripp  of  Durham's  Creek,  a  teacher  of 
experience  and  reputation. 

Stanhope  Academy,  Nash  county,  has  an  enrollment  of  44. 
Mr.  R.  E.  Ward  (Trinity  College)  is  Principal,  assisted  by  Miss 
Ad  ma  Richardson  of  Wakefield,  in  music. 

Prof.  Will  Sanborx",  President  of  Davenport  College  at 
Lenoir,  N.  C,  is  getting  up  a  party  of  fifteen  persons  for  a  sev- 
enty-five days'  tour  in  Europe,  the  cost  to  be  $325. 

Whiteville  School,  Columbus  county.  Rev.  J.  M.  Dow- 
num,  A.  B.  (Trinity  College),  Principal,  is  an  institution  of 
solid  merit.  The  accomplished  principal  announces  that  he 
will  give  his  undivided  attention  to  the  school,  and  will  use  his 
uttermost  effort  to  make  the  inetruction  both  thorough  and  prac- 
tical. 
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We  believe  that  the  youngest  teacher  in  America  is  John 
Neathery  Harrell  of  Raleigh,  N.  C.  He  is  only  six  years 
old,  and  is  teaching  the  alphabet  to  a  little  class. 

LaGrange  Collegiate  Institute,  Lenoir  county,  is  in  a 
highly  prosperous  condition,  and  Miss  Alice  L.  Heath,  the  Prin- 
cipal, is  making  every  etFort  to  add  to  the  already  high  reputa- 
tion of  the  school. 

Pantego  Academy,  Beaufort  county,  is  rapidly  increasing 
in  numbers  and  usefulness  under  the  priucipalship  of  Mr.  Wra. 
C.  Allen.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Wake  Forest  College,  a  ripe 
scholar  and  accomplished  teacher. 

McDowell  Seminary,  Marion,  is  a  first-class  school  for 
boys  and  girls,  under  the  priucipalship  of  Mr.  W.  D.  Rush. 
The  building  is  a  large  two-story  brick  edifice  with  six  rooms, 
conveniently  arranged  and  well  ventilated. 

The  Teachers  of  Johnston  county  organized  an  enthusiastic 
County  Association  in  January  at  Smithfield.  Professor  D.  L. 
Ellis,  Principal  of  Glenwood  High  School,  was  chosen  President, 
and  about  thirty-five  teachers  wei^e  in  attendance. 

Prof.  I).  L.  Ellis  has  a  flourishing  Reading  Circle  in  his 
school  at  Glenwood,  comprising  twelve  members  of  his  Normal 
Class  and  all  the  teachers.  They  use  the  entire  Teachers'  As- 
sembly Reading  Course,  and  have  added  the  Bible  as  one  of  the 
regular  course. 

Carthage  School,  Moore  county,  is  a  high  school  for  males 
and  females.  Instruction  is  given  in  Primary,  Intermediate, 
Higher  English,  Commercial  and  Classical  branches.  Messrs. 
J.  F.  Cole  and  M.  McG.  Shields,  A.  B.  (Class  of  Pedagogics, 
University  of  North  Carolina),  are  the  principals. 

One  of  the  best  school  publications  within  our  knowledge 
is  the  Glenwood  Monthly,  edited  by  Prof.  D.  L.  Ellis,  Principal 
of  Glenwood  High  School,  in  Johnston  county.  The  arrange- 
ment is  good  and  the  articles  are  excellent  and  practical.  The 
Monthly  would  be  a  valuable  aid  to  any  teacher,  and  we  are 
pleased  to  know  that  it  is  meeting  with  the  success  which  it  so 
fully  merits. 
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Nashville  English  and  Mathematical  School,  Nash 
county,  is  in  its  third  year,  with  an  enroHment  of  34.  Mrs.  M. 
J.  WiUoughby  is  Principal.  The  school  is  steadily  growing  in 
numbers  and  usefulness,  and  we  are  pleased  to  learn  that  inter- 
est in  the  cause  of  education  is  increasing. 

St.  Mary's  School  and  Peace  Institute  have  each  given 
a  most  delightful  soiree  complimentary  to  the  members  of  the 
General  Assembly  now  in  session  at  Raleigh.  Our  law-makers 
were  greatly  pleased  at  the  talent  and  training  of  these  beautiful 
young  ladies  as  evidenced  by  the  pleasant  entertainments. 

Salem  High  School,  Huntly,  Sampson  county,  had  the 
misfortune  recently  of  losing  one  of  its  rooms  by  fire.  The  por- 
tion burned  was  known  as  the  Masonic  Hall  and  Literary  Hall. 
The  fire  did  not  extend  to  the  Academy  building.  Mr.  Butler, 
the  Principal,  has  our  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  the  school. 

ZiON  Wesley  College,  Salisbury,  Pev.  J.  C.  Price  (Shaw 
University),  President,  has  an  enrollment  of  133,  with  seven 
assistant  professors.  This  is  one  of  the  leading  colleges  for  the 
colored  race  in  the  State.  The  President  writes  us  that  his  work 
has  never  been  more  encouraging  nor  the  outlook  more  hopeful. 

Asheville  Female  College,  Buncombe  county,  Rev.  Mr. 
Atkins,  President,  is  to  have  an  additional  building,  180  x  126, 
four  stories  high,  in  a  style  equal  to  any  school  edifice  in  the 
State.  This  speaks  well  for  the  metropolis  of  the  "Land  of 
the  Sky,"  and  we  heartily  rejoice  at  this  evidence  of  prosperity. 

Gastonia  High  School,  Gaston  county,  has. an  enrollment 
of  125.  Messrs.  J.  P.  Peid  and  J.  T.  Bigham  are  the  princi- 
pals, and  arje  assisted  by  Mr.  L.  L.  Jenkins,  Miss  Loula  Mc- 
Dowell (music)  and  Miss  Hattie  Kendrick  in  drawing  and  paint- 
ing. We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  the  prospect  for  this  school  is 
bright. 

Garysburg  Male  Academy  (late  High  School)  is  under 
the  efficient  management  of  Mr.  J.  H.  P.  Leigh  (Randolph 
Macon  College  and  University  of  Virginia),  formerly  a  professor 
in  the  Woolwine  High  School,  Nashville,  Tennessee.     Prepares 
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students  for  College  or  University  ;  gives  boys  and  girls  a  prac- 
tical business  education ;  prepares  young  men  and  young  ladies 
for  a  useful  life,  and  trains  teachers  for  successful  work  in  the 
school-room.     Advocates  co-education  of  the  sexes. 

Globe  Academy,  Caldwell  county,  Mr.  W.  F.  Marshall,  Prin- 
cipal, Mr.  W.  M.  Francum,  Teacher  of  Primary  Department, 
and  Mrs.  W.  F.  Marshall  (n^e  McGougan),  Teacher  of  Music 
and  Calisthenics,  began  its  spring  term  January  31st.  Enroll- 
ment 52.  No  public  school  included.  Euepian  Litei^ary  So- 
ciety meets  every  Friday  evening.  In  a  community  of  rare 
morality,  this  school  affords  excellent  opportunities  for  study 
and  very  few  for  extravagance  and  waywardness.  Let  it  be  well 
patronized. 

Boomer  Hian  School,  Wilkes  county,  opened  its  spring 
session  with  an  enrollment  of  75.  Mr.  A.  E.  Booth  (Soutiiern 
Normal),  is  Principal,  assisted  by  Miss  Clara  R.  Healon  (Da- 
venport College)  in  the  primary  and  music  departments.  This 
school  is  situated  in  one  of  the  best  communities  in  Western 
North  Carolina,  and  is  rapidly  gaining  in  popularity.  The 
principal  is  making  arrangements  to  open  a  large  boarding-house 
in  connection  with  the  school,  and  is  determined  to  build  up  a 
seminary  second  to  none  in  Western  North  Carolina. 

Henderson  Female  College,  Yance  county.  Rev.  J.  M. 
Rhodes,  Principal,  is  a  new  educational  institution  with  bright 
prospects.  Mr.  George  T.  Simmons  of  Halifax  has  been  added 
to  the  faculty.  Miss  S.  L.  Beaman  (Wesleyan  Female  College) 
is  in  charge  of  the  Department  of  Languages;  Miss  M.  E. 
Young  (Southern  Female  College)  is  teacher  of  Instrumental, 
and  Miss  Hester  (Greensboro  Female  College),  of  Yocal  Music ; 
Miss  Lavinia  Whitfield  (Cooper  Institute  and  Metropolitan  Art 
School)  has  charge  of  the  Art  Department;  Mrs.  M.  Parham 
(Mobile,  Ala.,  Female  College)  has  supervision  of  the  Primary 
Department. 


IN  THE  SCHOOL-ROOM, 


OUR  HEROES. 

Here's  a  hand  to  the  boy  who  has  courage 

To  do  what  he  knows  to  be  right ; 
When  he  falls  in  the  way  of  temptation 

He  has  a  hard  battle  to  fight. 
Who  strives  against  self  and  his  comrades 

Will  find  a  most  powerful  foe ; 
All  honour  to  him  if  he  conquers, 

A  cheer  for  the  boy  who  says  ''  No !" 

There's  many  a  battle  fought  daily 

The  world  knows  nothing  about; 
There's  many  a  brave  little  soldier 

Whose  strength  puts  a  legion  to  rout. 
And  he  who  fights  sin  single-handed 

Is  more  of  a  hero,  I  say, 
Than  he  who  leads  soldiers  to  battle, 

And  conquers  by  arms  in  the  fray. 

Be  steadfast,  my  boy,  when  you're  tempted, 

And  do  what  you  know  to  be  right; 
Stand  firm  by  the  colors  of  manhood. 

And  you  will  o'ercome  in  the  fight. 
"The  Right"  be  your  battle-cry  ever 

In  waging  the  warfare  of  life; 
And  God,  who  knows  who  are  the  heroes. 

Will  give  you  the  strength  for  the  strife. 

— Selected. 
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OUR  COUNTRY-PIST  AND  PRESENT. 

BY    HON.    JOHN    N.    STAPLES,    GREENSBORO,    N.    C. 
FOR   DECLAMATION. 

What  a  splendid  monnrneiit  to  civilization  is  this  Republican 
government  of  ours!  here,  where  every  man  is  free  to  exerei.se 
his  religious  and  political  opinions  without  the  fear  of  molesta- 
tion !  Freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of  action,  together  with 
an  humble  trust  in  a  Divine  Providence,  make  us  what  we  are. 
Go  back,  if  you  please,  one  hundred  years  ago,  and  see  the  pio- 
neers of  this  Republic  struggling  for  independence.  Tell  me 
not  that  it  was  physical  strength  which  overcame  our  enemies 
and  brought  victory  to  our  banners  !  All  was  dark  and  gloomy ; 
the  horizon  was  like  the  blackness  of  night,  without  a  single 
.star  to  inspire  hope;  the  long  looked-for  morning  refu.sed  to 
dawn,  and  nothing  but  an  invisible  faith  in  the  God  of  Battles 
cheered  and  comforted  the  true  and  noble  hearts  of  the  Patriots 
of  the  Revolution  !  They  fought  on,  struggled  on,  and  prayed 
on,  in  famine  sometimes,  and  frequently  in  despair  they  braved 
all,  dared  all,  and  suffered  all,  until  finally  the  light  began  to 
break  upon  the  long  and  weary  night,  the  morning  came,  wider 
and  brighter  the  light  grows,  farther  and  farther  it  reaches,  until 
its  brightness  illuminates  the  Heavens,  and  the  joyous  trumpet 
of  freedom  proclaimed  a  new-born  Republic. 

From  a  few  thousand  scattered  settlers  we  have  grown  to  be 
a  nation  of  fifty  millions  of  people:  the  fore.sts  that  were  once 
vocal  with  screaming  birds  and  howling  beasts  have  disappeared 
before  the  march  of  progress  and  civilization  ;  and  splendid  cities 
and  cloud-piercing  spires  have  taken  their  places.  The  rivers 
upon  who.se  bosom  <|uietly  floated  the  canoe  of  the  Red-man  are 
now  the  highways  of  trade  and  commerce,  and  tiie  .song  of  the 
boatmen  is  heard  upon  their  waters.  The  steam-car  hiden  with 
the  traffic  of  the  world  traverses  our  utmost  limits,  our  counti'v 
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is  girdled  with  electricity,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
wealth,  refinement  and  culture  prevail  in  the  greatest  degree. 

Our  m(Hintains  and  our  skies,  our  valleys  and  our  rivers  are  fit 
objects  for  the  painter's  brush  and  the  poet's  lyre;  here  genius 
is  born ;  our  statesmen,  poets,  orators  and  warriors  arrest  the 
world  in  wrapt  amazement,  and  mankind  in  breathless  wonder 
read  the  story  of  their  grand  achievements. 

For  nearly  a  century,  like  a  great  light  in  the  world's  firma- 
ment, our  government  had  been  the  wonder  of  nations  and  the 
pride  of  its  people. 

But,  suddenly,  its  majestic  march  is  checked,  the  cannon's  roar 
and  the  sound  of  the  trumpets  of  war  are  heard  in  the  land,  the 
heavens  are  ablaze  with  the  lurid  glare  of  battle,  and  two  flags 
and  two  armies,  of  one  tongue  and  one  people,  are  struggling 
for  the  mastery.  The  land  is  drenched  in  blood,  homes  are  made 
desolate,  orphans  and  widows  cry  aloud  for  bread,  until  the 
human  heart  grows  sick  and  weary. 

The  end  comes.  The  Southern  flag  is  furled  forever  within 
the  limits  of  this  beautiful  land,  and  the  flag  which  floated  at 
Guilford  Court  House  before  the  guns  of  Cornwallis  again  be- 
comes the  flag  of  one  people  and  one  country.  Of  that  fierce 
and  bitter  struggle  I  do  not  care  to  speak  :  of  how  the  pride  and 
hope  of  our  Southland  were  victims  to  war's  cruel  fate;  of  the 
glorious  death  of  our  soldiers  who  sleep  upon  the  bloody  field, 
the  blue  in  one  grave,  the  gray  in  the  other — yet  there  is  one 
sentiment  which  should  animate  the  heart  of  every  patriot,  and 
that  is  this:  "Let  there  be  peace  in  the  land." 

Sectional  feeling  and  bitterness  are  rapidly  disappearing  from 
every  part  of  our  country,  the  passions  of  war  are  subsiding, 
and  the  North  and  the  South  are  beginning  to  understand  each 
other.  Their  interests  of  trade  and  of  commerce  are  the  one 
dependent  upon  the  other,  and  the  time  is  not  far  away  when 
the  dead  of  both  sections  and  of  both  armies  shall  be  regarded 
as  the  dead  of  a  common  country  and  of  one  people.  May  the 
day  speedily  come  when  these  war  passions  and  prejudices, 
which,  like  an  evil  bird  are  heard  in  some  parts  of  the  country, 
will  pass  away  forever;  when  the  government  of  our  fathers  may 
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have  a  home  and  a  habitation  in  every  part  of  our  land  and  an 
abiding  place  in  the  hearts  of  all  the  people. 

The  time  is  propitious  for  seed-sowing  and  the  harvest  will 
come  on  apace.  The  coming  generations  must  be  taught  to  love 
their  country  and  its  institutions.  The  young  men  of  the  land 
are  for  peace.  The  gray-haired  fathers  in  Israel  who  are  bent 
w-ith  age  and  with  the  cares  of  life,  counsel  peace.  The  mothers 
and  maidens  of  America  pray  for  peace.  Yet,  there  are  those 
who  would  open  the  graves  of  our  battle-slain,  and  fight  the 
war  over  again.  Thank  God  they  are  not  the  men,  however, 
who  saw  their  comrades  fall,  who  shrouded  them  in  bloody 
blankets,  and  over  their  honored  graves  fired  the  military  salute, 
but  they  are  those  who  stood  far  off,  with  neither  the  smoke  of 
battle  in  their  nostrils,  nor  the  smell  of  fire  upon  their  garments. 
Upon  all  such  let  the  patriotic  people  of  the  country,  regardless 
of  party  or  locality,  turn  their  backs.  They  are  neither  friends 
to  the  government,  nor  prompters  of  the  national  peace.  In  this 
hour  of  governmental  tranquility,  when  the  administration,  dis- 
carding all  sectional  differences  and  localities,  seeks  to  blot  out 
all  lines  of  war  and  discord,  and  administer  public  affairs  for  the 
promotion  of  the  public  good,  let  our  people  with  one  accord 
unite  in  upholding  so  just  and  patriotic  a  policy.  The  Chief 
Magistrate  who  would  thus  encourage  domestic  peace,  ensure 
national  happiness,  and  preserve  the  equality  of  the  States  un- 
der the  Constitution,  is  a  blessing  to  the  people,  an  honor  to  the 
nation,  and  a  benefactor  of  his  I'ace. 

Regarding  the  possibilities  of  our  country  as  too  infinite,  and  the 
genius  of  our  free  institutions  as  too  precious  to  the  liberty-loving 
of  mankind,  he  would  not  neglect  the  one  or  impair  the  other 
for  the  sake  of  political  advantage.  Knowing  that  man  to  be 
an  enemy  of  society  and  national  advancement  who  would 
estrange  the  people  of  one  section  from  the  people  of  the  other, 
he  stands  upon  the  heights  of  national  ])atriotism,  overlooking 
all  sectionalism,  seeing  no  North,  no  South,  no  East,  no  West, 
no  fflorv  which  is  not  national,  no  destinv  which  is  not  common, 
no  country  but  the  Union.  Such  a  man  in  any  age  and  in  any 
country  deserves  the  approbation  of  his  fellows,  the  confidence 
of  mankind,  and  an  imperishable  name  in  his  country's  history. 
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THE  DIMENSIONS  OF  HEAVEN. 

"And  he  measured  the  city  with  the  reed,  twelve  thousand 
furlongs.  The  length,  and  the  breadth,  and  the  heighth  of  it 
are  equal." — Rev.  xxi.  16. 

Twelve  thousand  furlongs,  7,920,000  feet,  which  being  cubed, 
496,793,088,000,000,000,000  cubic  feet.  Half  of  this  we  will 
reserve  for  the  Throne  of  God  and  the  Court  of  Heaven,  and 
half  the  balance  for  streets,  leaving  a  remainder  of  124,198,- 
272,000,000,000,000  cubic  feet.  Divide  this  by  4,096,  the 
cubical  feet  in  a  room  sixteen  feet  square,  and  there  will  be 
30,321,843,750,000,000  rooms.  We  will  now  suppose  the  world 
always  did  and  always  will  contain  990,000,000  inhabitants,  and 
that  a  generation  lasts  for  33J  years,  making  in  all  2,970,000,000 
every  century,  and  that  the  world  will  stand  100,000  years,  or 
1,000  centuries,  making  in  all  2,970,000,000,000  inhabitants. 
Then  suppose  there  were  one  hundred  worlds  equal  to  this  in 
number  of  inhabitants  and  duration  of  years,  making  a  total  of 
297,000,000,000,000  persons,  and  there  would  be  more  than  a 
hundred  rooms  sixteen  feet  square  for  each  person  ! 


LIGHT  AT  THE  BOTTOM  OF  THE  SEI. 

Naturalists  dispute  as  to  the  quantity  of  light  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea.  Animals  from  below  seven  hundred  fathoms  either 
have  no  eyes,  or  faint  indications  of  them,  or  else  their  eyes  are 
very  large  and  protruding.  Another  strange  thing  is  that,  if 
the  creatures  in  these  lower  depths  have  any  color,  it  is  orange, 
or  red,  or  reddish  orange.  Sea-anemones,  corals,  shrimps,  and 
crabs  have  this  brilliant  color.  Sometimes  it  is  pure  red  or 
scarlet,  and  in  many  specimens  it  inclines  towards  purple.  Not 
a  green  or  bhie  fish  is  found.     The  orange-red  is  the  fish's  pro- 
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tectiou;  for  the  bluish-green  h'ght  in  the  bottom  of  the  ocean 
makes  the  orange  or  the  red  fish  appear  of  a  neutral  tint  and  hides 
it  from  its  enemies.  Many  animals  are  black,  others  neutral  in 
color.  Some  fish  are  provided  with  boring-tails,  so  that  they 
can  burrow  the  mud.  The  surface  of  the  submarine  mountain 
is  covered  with  shells,  like  an  ordinary  sea-beach,  showing  that 
it  is  the  eating-house  of  vast  shoals  of  carnivorous  animals.  '  A 
cod-fish  takes  a  whole  oyster  into  his  mouth,  cracks  the  shell, 
digests  the  meat  and  ejects  the  rest.  Ci'abs  crack  the  shells  and 
suck  out  the  meat.  In  this  way  come  whole  mounds  of  shells 
that  are  dredged  up.  Not  a  fish-bone  has  ever  been  dredged  up 
but  it  is  honeycombed  by  the  boring  shell-fish,  and  falls  to  pieces 
at  the  touch  of  the  hand.  This  shows  what  destruction  is  con- 
stantly going  on  in  these  depths.  If  a  ship  sinks  at  sea  with  all 
on  board,  it  will  be  eaten  by  fish,  with  the  exception  of  the 
metal,  and  that  will  corrode  and  disai)pear.  Not  a  bone  of  a 
human  body  will  remain  after  a  few  days. — Saturday  Post, 
Greenoch,  Scotland. 


[For  The  North  Carolina  Teacher.] 

"WHST  IS  THE  CHSFF  TO  THE  WHEAT?" 

BY    REV.    M.    M.    MARSHALL,    D.    D.,    RALEIGH,    N.    C. 

It  is  necessary  for  its  protection,  its  development  and  its 
''fruit  unto  perfection":  so  is  the  problem  of  evil  in  the  world 
related  to  man's  highest  good  here  and  hereafter.  The  lesson  of 
the  natural  and  the  moral  wheatfield  and  harvest  is  one.  The 
(jod  of  Nature  is  also  the  God  of  Grace.  He  who  made  the 
darkness  makes  also  the  light.  They  are  correlative  terms. 
The  one  is  necessary  to  any  conception  of,  and  the  very  being  of 
the  other;  and  the  deeper  the  darkness  the  greater  the  illum'ina- 
tion  of  the  light.  The  brilliancv  of  the  dav  is  born  of  the 
darkness  of  the  night.  "  Heaviness  may  endure  for  a  night, 
but  joy  Cometh  in  the  morning."  It  is  the  darkness  which 
reveals  to  us  the  universe.  If  there  were  no  night,  how  should 
we  ever  see  the  stars  ?     And  so  out  of  the  dark  and   gloomy 
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background  of  sin  the  light  of  the  gospel  shines  forth.  If  sin 
had  never  entered  into  the  world,  there  conld  have  been  no 
Saviour  from  sin. 

If  man  had  never  offended  a  just  and  holy  God,  how  could 
he  ever  enter  into  the  depths  of  that  sweet  saying,  "God  is 
love?"  If  there  had  been  no  broken  tablets  of  the  law  at  Sinai, 
there  would  have  been  no  such  words  of  comfort  from  Calvary, 
"Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do."  "If 
there  had  been  no  discords  here  on  earth,"  as  has  been  beautifully 
said,  "the  anthem  of  heaven  would  have  been  sung  to  only  one 
note,  and  all  its  sweetest  harmonies  would  have  been  wanting." 

Chaff  is  ever  with  the  wheat  in  the  field  of  the  world.  Evil 
is  ever  about  us  and  of  us,  and  will  be  to  the  end.  We  may  not 
be  borne  to  heaven  on  "  flowery  beds  of  ease."  In  the  moral 
and  spiritual  world  as  in  the  natural  and  physical,  the  process 
of  threshing  is  necessary,  and  it  is  severe.  To  gain  and  enjoy 
the  victory,  the  valiant  soldier  must  fight  and  "  endure  hardness." 
"  No  cross,  no  crown." 

"What  is  the  chaff  to  the  wheat?"  It  is  necessary :  and  be- 
fore we  are  made  meet  for  the  heavenly  garner,  the  severe  and 
painful  process  of  winnowing  is  also  necessary.  The  Apostle 
has  expounded  this  parable  of  all  nature  in  one  word:  "We 
must  through  much  tribulation  enter  into  the  kina-dom  of  heaven." 


I  ¥ERY  GOOD  EXERCISE. 


Write  a  word  of  directly  opposite  meaning  to  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing: 


cold. 

early. 

old. 

strong. 

right. 

begin. 

shorten. 

hate, 

live. 

break. 

slow, 

take, 

true, 

cheap. 

gain. 

busy, 

heavy. 

clear, 

coming, 

white. 

sweet. 

hard. 

smooth, 

crooked 

sharp, 

thick. 

wide, 

even. 

deep. 

slender, 

obedient, 

neat. 

honest. 

clear. 

yes, 

tall, 

ugly, 

careful. 

short. 

noisy. 

give, 

railing. 

-School  Supplement. 
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Eugene  G.  Harkell,  Secretarj',  Raleigb. 

E.  McK.  Goodwin,  Assistant,  Secretary, Raleigh. 

Rev.  R.  S.  Arrowood,  Treasurer, Concord. 

vice-presidents. 

1.  C.  B.  Denson,  Raleigh.  5.  E.  D.  Monroe,  Durham. 

2.  Dr.  R.  H.  Lewis,  Kinston.  6.  J.  W.  Starnes,  Asheville. 

3.  Hon.  S.  M.  Finger,  Raleigh.  7.  D.  Mat.  Thompson,  Lincolnton. 

4.  J.  A.  Delke,  Thomasville.  8.  J.  T.  Alderman,  Fork  Church. 

9.  S.  L.  Sheep,  Elizabeth  City. 

EXECUTIVE    committee. 

E.  A.  Alderman,  Goldsboro.  Miss  Mary  R.  Goodloe,  Charlotte. 

E.  G.  Harrell,  Raleigh.  Mrs.  J.  J.  Fray,  Raleigh. 

M.  C.  S.  Noble,  Wilmington.  "      S.  J.  Myrick,  Murfreesboro. 

C.  F.  SiLER,  Farmers.  "      J.  M.   Barbee,  Raleigh. 

E.  P.  Moses,  Raleigh.  "      M.  E.  Humphrey,  Goldsboro. 

Rev.  Jos.  Moore,  New  Garden,  Miss  Lily  W.  Long,  Statesville. 
N.  B.  Henry,  Chapel  Hill. 

TRUSTEES. 

C.  B.  Denson,  Raleigh.  H.  W.  Reinhart,  Thomasville. 

E.  G.  Harrell,  Raleigh. 

•    COMMITTEE    ON   PROGRAMME. 

E.  P.  MosES,  Raleigh.  Dr.  W.  B.  Phillips,  Chapel  Hill. 

The  Secretary,  Raleigh. 

COMMITTEE    ON    READING   CIRCLE. 

George  T.  Winston,  Chapel  Hill.  Miss  Mary  R.  Goodloe,  Asheville. 

Dr.  R.  H.  Lewis,  Kiuston.  Miss  Lily  W.  Long,  Statesville. 

A.  W.  Long,  Trinity  College. 

COMMITTEE    ON    "NORTH    CAROLINA    NORMAL    COLLEGE." 

Hon.  S.  M.  Finger,  Raleigh.  E.  A.  Alderman,  Goldsboro. 

Miss  Mary  R.  Goodloe,  Asheville. 

counselors. 
Each  County  Superintendent  in  North  Carolina. 

TIME    and    place    OF   NEXT    MEETING. 

Atlantic  Hotel,  Morehead  City,  June  14th  to  29th,  1SS7. 
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HO,  FOR  MOREHESD  CITY 


It  has  long  been  a  desire  of  the  Assembly  to  hold  a  session  at 
the  sea-side,  and  especially  at  the  Atlantic  Hotel,  Morehead  City. 
This  desire  is  now  to  be  realized,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  announce 
that  the  coining  session  will  be  held  at  the  Atlantic  Hotel,  the 
largest,  best  and  finest  ocean  resort  on  the  American  coast  south 
of  Chesapeake  Bay. 

Three  of  our  favorite  sea-side  resorts  were  in  nomination  for 
the  next  session :  Smithville,  Nag's  Head,  and  Morehead  City. 
The  question  was  submitted  by  letter  to  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee, and  the  vote  gave  a  majority  for  Morehead  City. 


Atlantic  Hotel,  fuom  Newport  Rivek. 
The  place  is  beautifully  situated,  commanding  at  all  times  the 
most  delightful  and  invigorating  sea-breezes,  which   will  bring 
rest  and  recuperation  to  the  weary  teacher  just  from  the  eonfine- 
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ment  of  the  school-room.  A  brief  sojonrn  at  such  a  place  will 
be  of  inestimable  value,  specially  in  a  physical  respect,  just  at 
the  close  of  an  exhausting  school  term,  when  both  mind  and 
body  are  thoroughly  tired. 

The  sailing,  fishing  and  surf-bathing  cannot  be  surpassed  any- 
where. Pleasant  excursions  to  Beaufort,  Fort  Macon,  the  Light- 
house, the  Banks  and  other  places  of  interest  will  be  of  daily 
occurrence,  and  a  specially  cheaj"*  rate  of  hire  will  be  made  for 
the  teachers  with  all  the  pleasure-boats. 


Atlantic  Hotel  Dining-room. 

The  Atlantic  Hotel  and  its  cottages  contain  over  three  hun- 
dred rooms,  single  and  en  suite.  They  are  comfortably  furnished 
and  well  supplied  with  all  modern  conveniences — water,  gas, 
electric  calls  in  every  room,  baths  on  every  floor,  telegraph, 
Express  and  post-office  in  the  hotel.  Nine  liundred  guests  can 
be  well  entertained  in  the  great  building.  The  Assembly-room 
is  one  hundred  feet  square  and  the  best  ventilated  in  the  South. 
The  table  will  be  of  superior  excellence,  all  the  delicacies  from 
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the  sea  beino-  funiished  in  abundance,  and  no  efforts  will  be 
spared  in  trying  to  please  everybody. 

A  sufficient  guarantee  of  perfect  satisfaction  is  given  in  the 
fact  that  the  hotel  will  be  managed  this  season  by  Messrs.  Cooke 
&  Foster  Brothers,  of  Raleiy^h,  the  same  manai»;ement  which 
gave  tiie  place  such  a  sj)lendid  reputation  last  season.  These 
gentlemen  have  been  exceedingly  liberal  in  giving  to  the  teachers 
the  very  low  rate  of  only  $1.00  per  day  for  board  during  the 
session  of  the  Assembly.  This  pi'ice  includes  all  accommoda- 
tions and  service,  with  no  extras  for  the  baths. 

A  magnificent  fleet  of  one  iiundred  pleasure  sail-boats,  safe 
and  comfortable,  with  experienced  boatmen,  will  be  a  source  of 
special  delight  to  the  Assembly,  affording  an  abundance  of  that 
most  exciting  and  exhilarating  pastime,  trolling  for  Blue-fish  and 


A  Fishing  Party  Returning  Home. 


Spanish  Mackerel.  There  is  no  other  sea-side  resort  where  one 
can  sail  w^ith  such  an  easy  sense  of  safety.  Bogue  Sound  is  a 
land-locked    body   of  water    and   secure   from   the    storms  and 
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squalls  of  the  outer  sea  ;  and  on  this  placid  sheet,  and  on  New- 
port river,  which  mingles  with  it,  one  can  sail  for  miles,  as  shel- 
tered from  storm  as  on  a  lake  in  a  park. 

The  locality  is  replete  with  l)eauty,  tradition,  pastimes,  sport 
and  health-giving  pursuits.  There  is  an  endless  charm  and  vari- 
ety. The  trip  to'  the  surf  is,  of  course,  the  most  favored  fea- 
ture, for  this  comprises  not  only  the  plunge  in  the  surf — and 
such  a  surf! — but  the  alluring  delight  of  a  short  sail  in  a  white- 
winged  sharpie,  or  a  hasty  dash  across  the  sound  (only  a  mile 
wide  at  this  point)  in  a  trim  little  steam  yacht.  The  beach  is 
well    provided  with  comfortable  dressing-rooms,  and  there  is  a 


Beach  and  Pavilion. 

large  open  pavilion  where  the  more  timid  and  sedate  can  sit  and 
watch  the  merry  revelers  in  the  foam  and  spray.  The  beach  is 
peculiarly  safe,  and  every  precaution  is  used  to  restrain  the  care- 
less and  venturous.  The  drive  along  the  beach  is  twenty  miles 
long  and  beautifully  smooth  and  hard.  During  the  season  a 
livery  stable  is  established  on  the  beach,  and  rides  and  drives 
can  be  had  at  all  hours. 

There  are  many  places  of  interest  and  historical  impt)i-tance  to 
be  visited  around  Morehead  :  chief  among  them  is  the  Ichthy- 
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ological  l)nuK;li  of  the  Laboratory  of  Natural  History  situated 
in  Beaufort,  wliere  it  was  established  several  years  ago  by  the 
Johns  Hopkins- University  of  Baltimore.  The  students,  with 
some  of  the  faculty,  are  in  charge  of  the  place  every  summer, 
and  much  valuable  information  may  be  gained  by  a  visit  to  that 
interesting  place. 


FOURTH  ilNNUi^L  SESSION. 

The  "Assembly  train"  will  leave  for  Morehead  City  on  Tues- 
day, June  14th,  with  special  cars  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
teachers  and  their  friends.  All  baggage  will  be  checked  through 
to  Morehead  City,  thus  trouble  of  transferring  at  Goldsboro  will 
he  avoided.  Tlie  train  will  reach  the  Atlantic  Hotel  about  8 
o'clock  p.  M.,  and  supper  will  be  ready  on  its  arrival.  All  the 
rooms  will  be  prepared  and  may  be  occupied  at  once. 

The  regular  exercises  begin  on  Thursday,  June  16th,  and  will 
be  held  each  day,  until  the  29th,  from  10  o'clock  A.  M.  to  1 
o'clock  p.  M.,  and  no  topic  will  be  considered  except  the  one 
selected  for  each  day.  The  speakers  chosen  upon  each  subject 
will  open  the  discussion  by  an  address,  lecture  or  essay,  not  to 
exceed  thirty  minutes  in  length,  to  be  f()llowed  by  other  speakers 
in  ten-minute  talks. 

PROGRAjVTIME. 

Thursday,  June  KJtli. 

Annual  Address  of  the  President. 
School  Government,      .        .        .        Dr.  R.  H.  Lewis  (Kinston  College). 

Friday,  17tli. 

Primary  Reading,      .       Prof.  Nelson  B.  Henry  (University,  Chapel  Hill). 

Saturday,  18th. 

Latin,  .         .        .         Prof.  Clias.  D.  Mclver  (Peace  Institute,  Raleigh). 

P^LOCUTION,  .        .       Miss  Lillian  Arnold  (Greensboro  Female  College). 
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Sunday,  19tli. 

Religious  Exercises  at  11  a.  3r.  and  8  p.  m. 
Sunday-school  at  4  p.  m. 

Monday,  20tli. 

Geography,      .       Prof.  M.  C.  S.  Noble  (Supt.  Wilmington  Graded  Schools). 

Tuesday,  21st. 

Arithmetic,       ....         Prof.  M.  H.  Holt  (Oak  Ridge  Institute). 

Wednesday,  22d. 

Drawing,         .         .         .         Miss  Bessie  Fanning  (Durham  Graded  School). 

Thursday,  23d. 

Higher  Reading,       .       Prof.  P.  P.  Claxton  (Snpt.  Wilson  Graded  School). 

Friday,  24tli. 

Civics,  ....  Prof.  C.  B.  Denson  (Raleigh  Male  Academy). 

History,  State  and  General,  Miss  Lily  Long  (Statesville  Female  CoUegej. 

Saturday,  25tli. 

Spelling,        .        Prof.  S.  L.  Sheep  (Siipt.  Pub.  Instruction,  Elizabeth  City). 

Sunday,  2«tli. 

Religious  Exercises  at  11  a.  m.  and  8  p.  m. 
Sunday-school  at  4  p.  m. 

Monday,  27tli. 

English  Grammar,  .  Prof.  W.  A.  Blair  (Winston  Graded  School). 

Tuesday,  28tli. 

County  Superintendent's  Day. 

Wednesday,  29tli. 

Question-box  Opened  and  Answers  Given. 

Thursday.  30th. 

Excursion  to  Nag's  Head,  Norfolk  and  Washington  Citv, 
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From  ten  to  eleven  o'clock  each  day  the  hour  will  be  specially 
given  to  the  consideration  of  new  business,  after  the  opening- 
exercises.  Under  this  hour  any  new  subject  of  interest  may  be 
introduced  and  discussed.  An  afternoon  session  will  be  arranged 
if  found  necessary. 

While  the  topics  of  the  programme  are  being  discussed  the 
views  of  the  most  experienced  teachers  will  be  given  as  to  the 
best  methods  of  study,  and  also  how  to  properly  conduct  a  reci- 
tation, including  the  art  of  questioning  pupils. 

The  committee  has  prepared  a  splendid  list  of  special 
lectures  for  the  Assembly.  The  speakers  will  each  occupy  a 
special  evening,  and  surely  a  glance  at  the  list  gives  promise  of 
many  rare  intellectual  feasts  which  so  cultured  an  audience  will 
enJDy  to  the  fullest  extent.  The  speakers  already  chosen  are: 
Hon.  8.  M.  Finc/er,  of  Raleigh ;  3Ir.  Josepkus  Daniels,  Editor 
"State  Chronicle,"  Raleigh;  Hon.  A.  Leazar,  of  Mooresville; 
Dr.  G.  W.  Manly,  Wake  Forest  College;  Dr.  Thomas  Hume, 
University  of  North  Carolina;  Hon.  A.  M.  TFa(?cM,  of  Wil- 
mington ;  Bcv.  B.  F.  Marahle,  of  Clinton;  F.  H.  Biisbee,  Esq., 
of  Raleigh,  Frof.  G.  W.  Need,  of  New  Bern,  and  Lieutenant 
Francis  H.  Winslow,  U.  S.  N. 


ASSEMBLY  NOTES. 

The  Assembly  now  represents  nearly  fifteen  hundred  mem- 
bers, and  it  is  estimated  that  at  least  nine  hundred  will  attend 
the  coming  session.  What  a  splendid  educational  gathering  that 
will  be! 

The  "County  Superintendent's  Day"  will  be  an  attrac- 
tive feature  of  the  x4ssembly  work,  it  being  intended  to  bring 
together  in  consultation  these  very  important  and  valuable 
officers  in  our  public  school  system.  The  matter  of  thorough 
organization  for  uniform  and  progressive  work  in  their  various 
counties  will  be  fully  discussed. 
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The  officers  of  the  Assembly  are  striving  hard  to  make 
the  coming  session  at  Moreheacl  City,  June  14th  to  29th,  not 
only  the  largest  gathering  of  teachers  and  friends  of  education 
ever  seen  in  North  Carolina,  but  also  productive  of  permanent 
good  to  the  profession  of  teaching  and  the  cause  of  progressive 
education  in  the  ''good  Old  North  State."  The  very  attractive 
programme  places  a  certain  topic  for  consideration  each  day,  and 
plenty  of  time  will  be  allowed  for  full  and  free  discussion. 

The  programme  of  regular  and  special  exercises  at  the  As- 
sembly, including  the  discussions  upon  the  various  topics,  will 
represent  the  cream  of  the  finest  educational  experience,  theory 
and  enthusiasm  which  can  be  obtained  from  the  leading  North 
C-arolina  teachers.  Every  subject  chosen  for  consideration  is  of 
prime  importance  in  our  school  work,  and  the  valuable  instruc- 
tion and  hints  given  at  the  Assembly,  as  specially  adapted  to 
North  Carolina  work,  can  be  obtained  nowhere  else  in  the  kState. 

Remember  that  neither  the  railroads  nor  the  Atlantic  Hotel 
will  give  the  low  rates  to  any  person  who  is  not  a  member  of 
the  Teachers'  Assembly  and  in  possession  of  a  "Certificate  of 
Membership  for  1887."  The  privileges  of  the  Assembly  are 
extended  to  teachers  and  friends  of  education  who  are  recom- 
mended by  teachers,  or  by  one  of  the  Counselors.  The  Counsel- 
ors are  the  county  superintendents.  The  fees  for  membership 
in  the  Teachers'  Assembly  are,  one  dollar  for  females  and  two 
dollars  for  males. 

Colonel  A.  C.  Davis,  Principal  of  the  Davis  School  at 
LaGrange,  will  carry  to  the  Assembly  his  excellent  Military  Brass 
Band  and  Orchestra  of  twelve  performers,  to  furnish  music 
during  the  session.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  this  is  the 
only  school  in  America,  except  government  institutions,  which 
has  its  own  band,  and  we  are  proud  to  say  that  it  is  one  of  the 
best  bands  in  North  Carolina.  This  will  be  a  very  entertaining 
feature  of  the  coming  session,  and  the  Assembly  greatly  a})pre- 
ciates  the  kind  liberality  of  Col.  Davis  and  the  young  gentlemen 
comprising  his  musical  corps. 
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Therp:  will  be  three  very  handsome  gold  medals  awarded 
during  the  coming  session  of  the  Assembly  at  Morehead  City. 
They  will  he  for  the  best  examination  in,  first,  Barnes'  General 
History ;  second,  3Ioore's  School  History  of  North  Carolina; 
third,  Alfred  Williams  &  Co.'s  New  School  Map  of  North  Caro- 
lina. The  examinations  will  be  conducted  by  a  Board  elected  at 
the  Assembly,  and  the  scope  will  embrace  the  ordinary  work  of 
the  school-room.  The  medals  will  be  all  of  equal  value  and 
beauty,  and  will  be  presented  to  the  successful  competitors  as 
soon  as  awarded.  We  hope  that  there  will  be  at  least  a  hundred 
teachers  in  these  examinations,  as  they  will  be  exceedingly  inter- 
esting and  valuable. 

There  are  hundreds  of  teachers  in  North  Carolina  who  have 
been  longing  to  attend  the  Assembly,  but  have  never  enjoyed 
this  great  pleasure  and  privilege  because  they  knew  that  our 
meeting-places  could  not  afford  sufficient  accommodation.  This 
obstacle  is  no  longer  in  the  way,  for  we  have  the  largest  and 
best  hotel  in  the  State  for  our  home  during  the  coming  session, 
and  it  can  furnish  ample  and  pleasant  quarters  for  nine  hundred 
people!  No  crowding  in  the  rooms,  no  waiting  at  the  dining- 
hall,  no  discomforts  of  any  kind  will  mar  the  delights  of  the 
occasion.  Now  let  us  have  the  finest  and  largest  gathering  of 
teachers  which  has  ever  assembled  in  the  South,  and  the  pleas- 
ures of  the  meeting  will  long  be  remembered. 

The  railroad  rates  to  the  Teachers'  Assembly  will  be  much 
lower  this  session  than  ever  before.  The  teachers  start  summer 
travel  to  the  watering-places  throughout  the  State,  and  by 
their  influence  many  hundred  people  are,  during  the  season, 
brought  upon  the  roads  who  would  not  otherwise  leave  home. 
The  railroad  authorities  appreciate  this,  and  are  willing  to  be  as 
favorable  to  the  Assembly  as  possible.  Some  of  the  principal 
roads  have  already  given  us  a  rate  of  two  and  one-quarter  cents 
per  mile  for  the  round  trip,  tickets  good  from  June  13th  to  July 
25th.  This  rate  will  make  the  ticket  from  Raleigh  about  $3.50, 
from  Greensboro  |6.00,  Salisbury  |7.00,  and  Asheville  $9.00. 
7 
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That  will  make  the  entire  expense  of  the  trip  to  the  Assembly, 
including  railroad  ticket  and  two  weeks'  board  at  Atlantic  Hotel^ 
average  only  about  $18.00  !  Thus  every  member  can  attend  the 
coming  session. 

On  Thursday,  June  30th,  the  Assembly  will  have  a  de- 
lightful excursion  to  Nag's  Head,  the  most  interesting  his- 
toric point  on  our  coast,  and  one  of  the  most  pleasant  summer 
resorts  to  be  found  anywhere.  The  elegant  steamer  Shenandoahy 
in  charge  of  the  well  known  and  popular  commander,  Captain 
Southgate,  will  leave  New  Bern  at  8:30  o'clock  a.  m.,  thus  giv- 
ing a  splendid  sail  the  entire  length  of  Pamlico  Sound  in  broad 
daylight,  when  all  the  many  attractions  can  be  plainly  seen. 
Our  teachers  want  to  be  familiar  with  this  portion  of  the  State, 
and  no  better  opportunity  can  ever  be  presented  nor  at  so  small 
an  expense.  After  the  visit  to  Nag's  Head  the  excursion  will 
be  continued  to  Norfolk,  and  from  thence  up  the  Potomac  river 
to  Washington  City,  our  national  Capital. 


THE  RESDING  CIRCLE. 

The  coarse  of  reading  for  March,  April  and  May  is  as  fol- 
lows: Emerson — Essays  on  Heroism,  Love,  Nature,  History, 
Friendship  and  Intellect,  each  2  cents;  Arnold — Hannibal,  10 
cents ;  Thackeray — Henry  Esmond,  20  cents ;  Theodore 
Martin — Horace,  15  cents. 

LIST   OF    MEMBERS — (CONTINUED). 

Miss  Lena  A.  Allsbrook.  Miss  Annie  Hufham.  J.  F.  Grantham. 

"  Loulie  Bridgers.  "    Carrie  Hall.  R.  D.  Kennedy. 

"  V.  Bizzell.  "    Bettie  Hill.  B.  K.  Mason. 

"  Laura  Clement.  "     Mary  Lawrence.  W.  H.  Overman. 

"  Eugenia  Camp.  "     Sadie  Perry.  E.  L.  Parker. 

"  W.  A.  Carver.  "     M.  H.  Smith.  J.  B.  Summerlin. 

"  Minnie  Carver.  "     S.  F.  Smith.  H.  T.  Spears. 

"  Mary  Dixon.  "    Lizzie  Shaw.  C.H.Tripp. 

"  Livonia  Fowler.  "     Etta  Whitfield.  C.  F.  Wilson. 

"  M.  L.  Gilliam.  "    Mary  Williams.  A.  H.  Williams. 

"  Annie  Gray.  G.  H.  Crowell. 


EDITORIAL. 


"THE  NORMAL  COLLEGE  BILL." 

It  is  indeed  gratifying  to  know  that  the  bill  to  establish  the 
*' North  Carolina  Normal  College"  met  with  much  favor  among 
many  of  the  leading  members  of  the  General  Assembly.  The 
bill  was  introduced  in  the  Senate,  and  on  being  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Education,  it  was  reported  back  at  once  with 
unanimous  recommendation  that  it  pass.  It  is  a  disappointment, 
however,  to  know  that  the  bill  failed  on  a  vote,  thus  making  the 
establishment  of  the  College  two  years  distant. 

North  Carolina  teachers  are  the  most  progressive  of  all  in  the 
Union,  and  some  day  they  will  have  a  Legislature  which  will  be 
alike  progressive  and  in  sympathy  with  their  efforts  towards 
improvement.  A  representative  of  the  people  cannot  afford 
to  lag  behind  the  people  and  the  advancing  interests  of  his 
State.  Every  objection  to  the  establishment  of  a  Normal  Col- 
lege can  be  satisfactorily  answered,  and  instead  of  crippling  any 
of  the  educational  enterprises  of  the  State,  the  College  would 
decidedly  benefit  them.  The  ambitious  teachers  want  something 
broader  than  a  three  or  four  weeks'  Summer  Normal.  The  pub- 
lic demands  methods  in  teaching  which  are  better  than  can  be 
acquired  in  so  short  a  training  course,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
State  to  supply  the  deficiency.  A  Normal  College,  on  the  basis 
of  the  proposed  act,  would  give  North  Carolina  a  greater  "  boom  " 
than  any  other  enterprise  which  could  be  established,  and  we 
expect  to  see  the  College  ere  long.  Some  of  the  Senators  have 
informed  us  that  they  voted  against  the  bill  because  they  were 
under  the  impression  that  the  Normal  College  was  to  absorb  the 
Summer  Normal  Schools.  The  bill  does  not  contain  any  such 
provision  or  intent,  for  the  College  would  furnish  some  of  the 
very  best  trained  instruction  to  be  had  in  the  Summer  Normals. 
We  trust  that  the  measure  may  be  better  understood  by  the  next 
Legislature. 
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We  TENDER  our  sincerest  personal  thanks  to  Prof.  D.  L. 
Ellis,  editor  of  the  Glenwood  Monthly,  for  very  kind  sentiments 
expressed  in  the  January  number  of  the  Monthly,  in  regard  to 
our  work. 

When  you  see  your  pupils  getting  didl  and  restless  in  the 
school-room,  it  would  be  well  to  give  them  five  minutes  for 
whispering  to  one  another.  This  enables  you  to  ventilate  the 
room  and  replenish  the  fire  if  needed,  and  all  will  go  to  work 
again  with  new  energy.     Try  it. 

The  EDITOR  OF  The  Teacher  will  give  a  copy  of  Messrs. 
Alfred  Williams  &  Co.'s  New  School  Map  of  North  Carolina 
for  the  best  one  hundred  questions  and  answers  on  the  map  of 
the  State.  This  offer  is  made  to  teachers  only,  and  the  questions 
must  be  such  as  would  be  given  to  a  class  in  an  examination  on 
North  Carolina  geography.  The  proposition  will  remain  open 
until  the  first  of  April. 

The  Teacher  has  no  higher  ambition  than  in  striving  to 
make  North  Carolina  schools  the  best  in  America  and  North 
Carolina  teachers  better  appreciated  and  better  paid  for  their 
work.  Our  whole  energies  are  given  to  advancing  the  educa- 
tional interests  of  our  native  State,  for  we  realize  that  these 
things  furnish  the  best  inducements  for  bringing  acceptable  peo- 
ple from  other  States  to  reside  within  our  borders. 

Nearly  a  generation  of  people  have  passed  away  since 
the  great  American  civil  war,  and  many  of  the  domestic  scenes 
during  that  terrible  struggle  are  forgotten.  While  numbers  of 
North  Carolina  children  are  familiar  with  the  public  events  of 
the  war,  as  gathered  from  the  histories,  they  will  read  with  special 
interest  the  entertaining  sketch  of  home-life  in  war-times  which 
Mr.  Thomas  C.  Harris  furnishes  this  number  of  The  Teacher.* 

Talk  with  your  pupils  about  the  General  Assembly  of 
North  Carolina,  now  in  session  at  the  Capital.  Tell  them  who 
are  the  representatives  of  their  counties,  about  the  two  branches 
of  the  Legislature,  and  the  differences  in  their  organization  and 
work;  how  the  General  Assembly  is  elected,  and  its  powers,  the 
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force  of  the  laws  enacted,  the  constitutional  limitation  of  legis- 
lative work,  how  bills  are  introduced  and  their  course  before 
they  become  laws.  These  may  be  made  both  interesting  and 
instructive  topics  with  your  pupils. 

There  has  never  been  so  great  a  demand  as  now  for  the 
best  grade  of  teaching.  The  public  will  be  satisfied  with  only 
the  most  competent  teachers,  and  yet  there  has  never  been  a 
time  when  the  teacher  was  poorer  paid.  No  other  profession 
gives  such  small  return  for  the  benefits  received.  Every  faith- 
ful, conscientious  North  Carolina  teacher's  work  is  worth  at  least 
$50  per  mo/ith,  whether  the  work  is  done  in  a  private  or  public 
school,  and  we  hope  the  day  will  soon  come  when  patrons  of  the 
schools  will  be  willing  to  niake  their  pay  somewhat  adequate  to 
their  demands  from  the  school-room. 

To  teachers  desiring  any  class  of  school  or  college  printing, 
of  very  superior  quality,  we  cordially  recommend  Mr.  E.  M. 
Uzzell,  printer  and  binder,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  He  makes  a  spe- 
cialty of  school  printing,  such  as  reports,  diplomas,  circulars, 
catalogues,  programmes,  invitations,  &c.,  and  his  work  is  not 
equalled  by  any  other  house  in  the  South.  The  North  Caro- 
lina Teacher,  Glenwood  Monthly,  and  the  Teachers'  Assembly 
and  Reading  Circle  Certificates  all  come  from  Mr.  Uzzell's 
presses,  and  they  represent  the  fine  quality  of  his  work.  He 
will  be  pleased  to  give  estimates  on  any  kind  of  printing. 

Do  NOT  neglect  the  moral  training  of  your  pupils.  Remem- 
ber that  however  intellectual  a  boy  may  be  who  leaves  your 
school,  if  he  has  not  also  been  taught  the  correct  ideas  of  an 
upright  and  moral  life,  you  have  proven  untrue  to  that  boy. 
He  has  been  under  your  eye  about  thirty  hours  in  each  week, 
perhaps  twice  as  much  time  as  he  has  spent  with  his  parents, 
and  thus  your  opportunities  for  moral  teaching  have  been  very 
favorable.  When  a  boy  has  spent  several  years  under  the  in- 
struction of  one  person,  and  should  then  go  astray,  the  respon- 
sibility of  that  wrecked  life  may  be  due  to  the  faithless  guidance 
of  the  teacher.     Let  us  think  of  these  things. 
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A  CAREFUL  GLANCE  through  the  volumes  of  The  Teacher 
will  show  the  names  of  nearly  a  hundred  actual  contributors, 
whose  writings  have  appeared  in  its  pages;  and  these  names  rep- 
resent the  leaders  in  educational  progress  in  North  Carolina, 
including  some  noted  educators  from  sister  States.  The  contract 
with  subscribers  is  to  give  forty  pages  each  month  for  ten  months 
in  the  year — making  400  pages  for  the  year.  Instead  of  forty. 
The  Teacher  gives  regularly  from  fifty  to  sixty-five  pages 
each  current  month,  and  this  volume  comprises  about  six  hundred 
pages,  equal  io  fifteen  regular  monthly  numbers  during  the  year. 

It  was  our  pleasure,  recently,  to  visit  the  New  Bern  Graded 
School,  now  under  the  management  of  Prof.  Geo.  W.  Neal. 
This  venerable  teacher,  so  well  and  favorably  known  in  North 
Carolina,  has  associated  with  him  one  of  the  best  faculties  of 
assistants  to  be  found  in  the  State,  and  a  careful  examination  of 
the  exercises  showed  evidence  of  most  faithful  work  in  all 
departments  of  the  school.  Five  of  the  teachers  are  enthusiastic 
members  of  the  Teachers'  Assembly.  We  are  under  special 
obligations  to  Mr.  George  Allen  and  his  excellent  family  for 
many  pleasant  courtesies  extended  to  us  during  our  visit  to  the 
"Elm  City." 


NEW  BOOKS  OF  INTEREST  TO  TESCHERS. 

[Any  of  the  books  here  noticed  may  be  obtained  of  Messrs.  Alfred  Williams  &  Co., 
Raleigh,  N.  C,  at  publishers'  prices.] 

Messrs.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York,  have  just  pub- 
lished an  excellent  little  book,  by  Prof.  W.  H.  Maxwell,  en- 
titled "  Primary  Lessons  in  Language  and  Composition."  Price 
35  cents.  The  book  is  to  be  used  just  before  the  age  for  Eng- 
lish Grammar,  for  training  the  child  in  the  use  of  words  that 
belong  to  a  child's  vocabulary. 

Messrs.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  (Boston)  have  for  teachers 
"Hints  Towards  a  Select  and  Descriptive  Bibliography  of  Ed- 
ucation,"   by   G.   Stanly   Hall   and   John   M.    Mansfield,   price 
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!|].75;  Sheldon's  "Studies  in  Greek  and  Roman  History  from 
1,000  B.  C.  to  476  A.  D.,"  price  $1.10;  Colton's  "Practical 
Zoology,"  price  75  cents.  These  books  will  amply  repay  an 
examination. 

Messrs.  Ginn  &  Co.  (Boston)  have  an  unusually  large  list  of 
attractive  books,  comprising  Stickney  and  Peabody's  "First 
Weeks  at  School,"  price  14  cents;  Stickney's  "Second  Reader,'' 
50  cents;  Sophie  Doriot's  "Beginner's  Book  in  French,"  95 
cents;  Lane's  "Adjustment  of  the  Compass,  Transit  and  Level," 
35  cents;  Mrs.  Knox-Heath's  "Elementary  Lessons  in  English, 
Part  Second,"  70  cents ;  Veazie's  "  Four  Part  Song  Reader," 
45  cents;  Clark's  "Philosophy  of  Wealth,"  $1.10;  Collar  & 
Daniel's  "Beginner's  Latin  Book,"  $1.10;  Ginn  &  Coady's 
"Combined  Number  and  Language  Lessons,"  60  cents;  Prince's 
"  Hand-Book  for  Teachers,  in  Courses  and  Methods  in  Primary 
Grammar,  and  Ungraded  Schools,"  85  cents. 

Messrs.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.'s  list  of  new  books,  includes 
"Woods'  Supplementary  First  Reader,"  price  25  cents;  "Gates' 
Latin  Word  Building,"  intended  to  aid  pupils  in  getting  the 
exact  meaning  of  root  words,  that  the  work  of  translation  may 
be  simplified.  Harkness'  revised  edition  of  "Caesar's  Commen- 
taries," handsomely  embellished  with  colored  illustrations,  con- 
taining notes,  dictionary,  and  map  of  Gaul,  will  be  specially 
attractive  to  teachers.  A  "Course  in  Caesar,  Sallust  and 
Cicero,"  by  same  author,  and  in  same  beautiful  style  of  issue, 
w^ill  be  found  a  most  admirable  text-book  of  the  Latin  Prose 
Authors.  The  third  volume  of  The  International  Education 
Series  is  a  work  of  general  interest,  by  S.  S.  Laurie,  LL.  D., 
"  The  Rise  and  Early  Constitution  of  Universities/'  with  a  sur- 
vey of  mediseval  education. 

One  of  the  most  readable  and  valuable  contributions  to  our 
historical  literature  is  from  the  pen  of  Rev.  L.  C.  Vass  of  New 
Bern,  under  the  title  "New  Bern  Presbyterian  Church  and  New 
Bern."  The  scope  of  the  work  includes  a  carefully  prepared 
history  of  Eastern  North  Carolina  in  the  earlier  days,  an  account 
of  the  settlement  of  New  Bern,  and  much  material  is  produced 
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that  has  never  before  been  printed.  A  number  of  fine  engrav- 
ings and  portraits  embellish  the  volume,  and  a  good  picture  is 
given  of  Tryon's  Palace  in  its  entirety.  Every  North  Carolin- 
ian ought  to  possess  this  admirable  booU,  and  specially  should  it 
be  in  every  public  and  school  library.  The  volume  is  a  large 
octavo,  very  handsomely  printed,  comprising  200  pages,  and  is 
sold  at  the  very  reasonable  price  of  $1.65.  Send  orders  to  Rev. 
L.  C.  Vass,  New  Bern,  N.  C. 


IBOUT  OUR  TESCHERS. 

Miss  Dora  Perkins  is  teaching  in  Beaufort  county. 

Miss  Sallie  Betts  is  teaching  at  Trenton,  Jones  county. 

Miss  Sallie  G.  Hayes  is  teaching  at  Fowle,  Jones  county. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Hewitt  is  teaching  at  Belleview,  Onslow  county. 

Miss  Ada  Owens  is  teaching  at  Tarboro,  Edgecombe  county. 

Miss  Ida  Meacham  is  teaching  at  Snow  Hill,  Greene  county. 

Rev.  M.  VV.  D.  Norman  is  teaching  at  Barnitz,  Chowan  county. 

Miss  Blanche  Shell  is  teaching  at  Hartiand,  Caldwell  county. 

Miss  M.  Bettie  Blair  has  a  good  school  at  Bethel,  Pitt  county. 

Mr.  Wm.  E.  Young  has  a  good  school  at  Green  Level,  Wake  county. 

Miss  Nina  Hardy,  of  Lenoir,  is  teaching  near  Wilson,  Wilson  county. 

Mr.  E.  G.  Tyndal  is  teaching  at  Parrott's  School-house,  Lenoir  county. 

Mr.  E.  L.  Cox,  of  Onslow,  is  teaching  at  Nunn's  School-house,  Lenoir 
county. 

Mr.  W.  A.  BizzELL  has  a  flourishing  school  at  Newton  Grove,  Sampson 
county. 

Mrs.  Caroline  Hickerson  is  teaching  the  public  school  at  Elkin,  Surry 
county. 

Miss  Laurie  Speight,  of  Lenoir,  is  teaching  at  Old  Sparta,  Edgecombe 
county. 

Miss  Lizzie  Carper  has  an  interesting  school  of  bright  little  girls  at  Paris, 
Anson  county. 
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Mr.  E.  T.  Atkinson  has  a  flourishing  school  at  Fallitii;  Creek  Academy, 
Wayne  county. 

Miss  Lilian  Fales,  of  Beaufort,  is  teaching  at  New  Bethlehem  Church, 
Onslow  county. 

Miss  Cora  L.  Wilson  has  a  good  private  school  at  Eastern  Academy, 
Chatham  county. 

Rev.  J.  C.  Rockwell  has  taken  charge  of  the  Academy  at  Fair  Bluff, 
Columbus  county. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Hunter  has  taken  charge  of  the  Academy  at  Rutherfordton, 
Rutherford  county. 

Mr.  James  L.  Kelly,  late  of  Bladen  county,  is  teaching  at  Clear  Springs, 
Early  county,  Georgia. 

Mr.  D.  M.  Moser  is  teaching  at  Conova,  Caldwell  county.  He  has  an  en- 
rollment of  65  scholars. 

Mr.  D.  S.  Parker,  of  Orange  county,  has  a  flourishing  school  at  Long's 
Cross  Roads,  Person  county. 

Mr.  Wm.  Hannah,  formerly  a  teacher  at  Pineville,  Mecklenburg  county, 
is  now  at  Normal  Park,  Illinois. 

Miss  M.  L.  Pcrcell  is  Principal  of  Brushy  Creek  Academy,  Cleveland 
county,  and  has  44  pupils  enrolled. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Ellis,  late  Principal  of  Fair  Bluff  High  School,  has  charge  of 
the  Academy  at  Belleview,  Georgia. 

Rev.  C.  M.  Murchison  has  removed  from  Old  Fort  to  the  Eastern  portion 
of  Burke  county,  where  he  will  establish  a  school. 

Miss  Lizzie  Leathers  is  Principal  of  a  flourishing  school  at  South  Lowell, 
Orange  county.     She  has  an  enrollment  of  40  pupils. 

Miss  Clara  Jones,  a  teacher  in  the  Goldsboro  Graded  School,  has  resigned 
for  the  purpose  of  resuming  her  studies  in  vocal  music. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Ballentine,  of  Wake  county,  is  Principal  of  the  Danville 
(Virginia)  branch  of  Smithdeal  Practical  Business  College. 

Mrs.  L.  p.  Reynolds  is  Principal  of  the  Enfield  Graded  School  for  colored 
youths.     Tlie  school  is  in  a  prosperous  condition,  65  being  in  attendance. 

Col.  a.  C.  Davis,  Principal  of  the  Davis  Military  School  at  LaGrange, 
spent  a  few  days  in  Raleigh  last  week.  His  fine  school  is  in  a  most  flourish- 
ing condition. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Carlisle,  President  of  Woffbrd  College,  South  Carolina,  re- 
cently delivered  an  address  for  the  benefit  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  of  Raleigh. 

Mr.  C.  a.  Smith,  Principal  of  Selma  Academy,  Johnston  county,  has  the 
most  prosperous  term  in  the  history  of  the  school.  The  enrollment  is  nearly 
70  and  steadily  increasing. 
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Miss  Florence  Bonitz  has  resigned  her  position  as  a  teacher  in  the 
Goldsboro  Graded  School,  and  will  take  a  thorough  business  course  in  Mar- 
tyn's  Commercial  College,  Washington  City. 

Pkof.  J.  B.  Brewer,  as  President  of  Chowan  Baptist  P'emale  Institute,  is 
reaping  something  of  the  success  which  such  an  excellent  institution  deserves. 
The  spring  term  opened  with  quite  an  increase  of  patronage.  The  Institute 
now  has  an  able  faculty  of  ten  teachers. 

Miss  Hannah  Allen,  of  New  Bern,  daughter  of  Mr.  Geo.  Allen,  the 
author  of  the  very  popular  "Forty  Lessons  in  Book-keeping,"  has  a  class  in 
book-keeping  in  the  New  Bern  Graded  School,  and  is  succeeding  finely  in 
teaching  this  science  to  the  young  people. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Hamilton,  Principal  of  the  Higii  School  at  Brevard,  Transyl- 
vania county,  writes  us  that  his  school  is  progressing  finel}'.  The  prospect  is 
brighter,  and  the  number  of  pupils  is  rapidly  increasing.  He  claims  to  have 
the  best  arrangement  of  blackboards  and  the  best  equipped  school-rooms  in 
Western  North  Carolina. 


CUPID  AMONG  THE  TEACHERS. 


SIMPLY   ADDITION. 


'Arithmetic  in  former  days  said  'one  and  one  are  two,' 
But  now  we  have  advanced  so  far  that  that  style  will  not  do ; 
And  blushing  bride  and  happy  groom,  whose  lonely  lives  are  done. 
Say,  with  the  parson's  full  consent,  that  one  and  one  are  one." 


TRULY  ADDITION. 


BY    A    WELL    KNOWN    NORTH    CAROLINA    TEACHER. 


We  hold  arithmetic  is  right, 
That  one  and  one  are  two; 

Yet,  by  an  ancient  holy  rite, 
The  two  are  made  one,  too. 

Since  each  another  half  has  won, 

And  these  two  halves  are  one; 

For  when  the  preacher  ties  the  Icnot, 

They  that  were  ones  are  not. 

Then  woe  to  him  who  is  not  caught— 

His  Logarithm's  naught. 


Miss  Bessie  Thomson,  one  of  Sampson  county's  best  teachers,  and  Mr. 
John  McDowell,  of  Bladen,  were  married  Wednesday,  February  23d,  1887, 
Rev.  B.  F.  Marable,  D.  D.,  officiating. 
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IN  MEMORISM. 


"Death  liath  made  no  breach 
In  love  and  sympathy,  in  hope  and  trust. 
No  outward  sign  or  sound  our  ears  can  reach, 
But  there's  an  inward,  spiritual  speecli 
That  greets  us  still,  though  mortal  tongue  be  dust. 
It  bids  us  do  the  work  that  they  laid  down — 
Talie  up  the  song  where  they  broke  off  the  strain; 
So,  journeying  till  we  reach  the  heavenly  town, 
Where  are  laid  up  our  treasures  and  our  crown, 
And  our  lost,  loved  ones,  will  be  found  again." 


Rev.  J.  B.  White,  formerly  President  of  Wake  Forest  College,  died  at 
(iieenville,  Illinois,  February  12,  aged  77  years. 

Right  Rev.  William  Mercer  Green,  Episcopal  Bishop  of  Mississippi, 
and  for  many  years  Professor  of  Rlietoric  and  Logic  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  died  at  Sewanee,  Tennessee,  February  13.  He  was  nearly 
ninety  years  of  age,  and  a  man  of  singular  purity  and  uprightness. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Stuart,  for  many  years  a  teacher,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  Moore  county,  died  February  6.  He 
was  highly  respected  for  his  worth  and   high  Christian  character. 


TEACHERS'  BUREIU. 


[j8®="The  Nokth  Carolina  Teacher  will  recommend  all  applicants  mentioned  in  this 
department,  and  letters  answering  any  announcement  may  be  addressed  care  of  The 
Teacher  and  tliey  will  be  promptly  forwarded.  We  desire  to  aid  every  teacher  in  secur- 
ing a  good  situation,  and  no  charge  is  made  for  the  insertion  of  notices  in  tliis  depart- 
ment,] 

POSITION  WANTED. 

A  lady  of  several  years  experience  desires  a  school  of  20  or  25  pupils. 
Good  references  fuinished.  Address,  Miss  D.,  box  16,  Mooresville,  Iredell 
county,  N.  C. 


TEACHER  WANTED. 

A  lady  to  take  a  small  select  school,  and  also  give  lessons  on  piano.  Salary 
not  very  large,  but  guaranteed.  Address,  P.  H.  Morris,  Central  Falls,  N.  C, 
with  recommendations. 


"TpE  cepMQN  B^)qNcpEg." 

The  attention  of  Teachers  and  School  Officers  is  invited  to  our  very  com- 
plete list  of  publications,  comprising  not  only  well-known  Standard  Text- 
books in  every  branch  of  study,  l)ut  many  new  and  highly  popular  works  in 
the  "common  branches."     Amonoj  the  latter  are  ; 


READING : 


SWINTON'S  SERIES, 

Five  books,  and  a  sixth,  or  Classic   English   Reader.     Also,   "  Swinton's 
Advanced  Readers."     Four  books. 


spelling: 


SWINTON'S  WORD  BOOKS, 

SPELLING  AND  WORD  ANALYSIS. 
ARITHMETIC  : 

FISH'S  SERIES, 

TWO    BOOKS. 
GEOGRAPHY  : 

SWINTOPS'S  SERIES, 

TWO    BOOKS. 
GRAMMAR : 

WELLS'S   SHORTER   COURSE, 

ONE    BOOK. 
HISTORY  : 

SWINTON'S  CONDENSED  U.  S., 


ONE   BOOK. 
PENMANSHIP  ; 


SPENCERIAN  COPY-BOOKS, 

COMPLETE    AND   SHORTER    COURSE. 

Descriptive  circulars,  with  full  information  about  the  many  points  of  excel- 
lence claimed  for  these  fresh  and  thorougiily  prepared  books,  together  with 
suggestions  as  to  how  they  may  be  introduced  at  merely  noa)inal  prices,  will 
be  sent  by  mail  on  application. 

REPRESENTATIVE  STANDARD  BOOKS  : 

Fiaher's  Outlines  of  Universal  History.  ,  Guyofs  Geographies. 

Swiriion's  Outlines  of  the  World's  His-  i  Fetter  s  Arithmetics. 

tory.  j  The  New  Graded  Readers. 

Bryant  &  Stralton's  Bookkeeping.  \  Sheldon's  Readers. 

Robinson' s  Mathematics.  \  Kerl's  Grammars. 

Gray's  Botany.  \  Smith's  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

Dana's  Geologies.  i  Cooley's  Chemistry  and  Physics. 

Our  brief  descriptive  catalogue,  containing  more  than  tiiree  hundred 
volumes,  will  be  mailed  free  on  application. 

IVISON,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR  &  CO.,  Publishers, 
754  and  755  Broadway,  NEW  YORK. 
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ROBERT  BURNS. 

BY  T.  W.  HARRINGTON,    OF    NORTH    CAROLINA. 

O  thou  whose  name  will  ever  wake 

A  kindred  feeling  in  my  breast, 
Whose  checker'd  life  so  like  my  own 

Conceals  no  follies  unconfessed. 
From  nature's  bosom  thou  didst  spring 

A  mingled  mist  of  woe  and  glee, 
And  of  her  social  mirth  did  sino; 

Through  hope  and  fear  and  poverty. 

No  fancied  note  falls  from  his  lyre, 

'Tis  all-pervading  truth  he  sings, 
'Tis  nature's  warm  poetic  fire, 

And  bright  the  spark  that  upward  springs. 
What  pleasing  thrills  the  minstrel  wakes, 

Emotions  sweet  and  pleasures  mad. 
Yet  every,  breast  that  sobs  and  aches 

Finds  in  his  own  a  strain  as  sad. 

The  voice  of  nature  was  his  own, 
Its  varied  chords  and  pathos  grand 

Came  at  his  bidding,  every  tone 
A  willing;  strain  at  his  command. 
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While  Bruce  and  Wallace  is  his  theme^ 

Or  objects  of  still  clearer  weight, 
For  Scotia's  weal  his  wishes  teem, 

Or  stoops  to  mourn  the  daisy's  fate. 

By  winding  "  Nith  "  at  eve  he  strays, 

Or  gurgling  ''Ayr"   in  sultry  noon, 
Communes  with  gentle  "Devon's"  braes^ 

Or  walks  the  banks  of  bonnie  "  Doon." 
Cold  is  the  breast  that  does  not  feel 

Responsive  strains  successive  rise. 
In  that  sore  plaint  of  love's  appeal, 

To  "Highland  Mary"  in  the  skies. 

While  truth  and  justice  shall  survive, 

And  love  of  liberty  inspire 
Man's  mortal  breast  his  name  will  live 

In  characters  of  deathless  fire. 
Carve  out  no  pointed  shaft  to  tell. 

No  rare  device  of  sculptor's  art, 
A  world's  aflPection  weaves  the  spell 

And  shrines  him  in  her  children's  heart. 

— State  Chronicle. 


[For  The  North  Carolina  Teacher.] 

THE  TIMES. 

BY    REV.    J.    M.    ATKINSON,    D.    D.,    RALEIGH,    N.    C. 

Every  age  has  living  issues  of  its  own,  to  which  the  leading 
men  of  the  day,  thinkers,  orators,  and  men  of  any  kind  of  prac- 
tical ability,  address  themselves.  So  that  their  works  have  not 
only  a  positive  but  a  representative  value.  They  tell  us  what 
men  were  thinking  of  then;  what  they  were  doing  or  trying  to 
do  ;   wiiat  great  interests  engaged  their  attention  and  enlisted  their 
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inquiries.  This  wc  feel  in  reading  the  works  of  representative 
men  of  any  age — the  men  who  impressed  their  own  image  on 
the  mind  of  the  time,  and  reflected  as  a  mirror  the  form  and  fash- 
ion of  the  age. 

It  is  remarkable  that  men  of  the  most  independent  and  origi- 
nal genius,  men  of  the  most  marked  individuality,  are  most 
deeply  imbued  with  the  distinctive  and  reigning  spirit  of  the 
time,  and  in  their  own  character  and  writings  most  jierfectly  em- 
body and  illustrate  it.  Thus  the  greatest  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Fathers,  Origen  and  Chrysostom,  Augustine  and  Jerome, 
are  the  best  interpreters  of  the  thought  of  the  time,  and  afford 
the  most  trustworthy  material  out  of  which  the  real  history  of 
their  times  is  to  be  constructed.  The  same  is  true  of  the  works 
of  the  leading  schoolmen  and  teachers  of  the  mediaeval  period, 
Albertus  Magnus  and  Abelarcl,  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Duns  Sco- 
tns.  No  one  can  know  the  history  of  their  times  who  does  not 
know  them — what  they  did  and  what  they  wrote.  It  is  his 
matchless  mastery  of  the  great  writers  of  the  decline  and  fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  from  the  age  immediately  succeeding  that  of 
the  Apostles  till  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks  and 
almost  to  the  dawn  of  the  Reformation,  as  much  perhaps  as  his 
marvellous  constructive  ability,  which  has  made  Gibbon,  with  all 
his  faults,  the  prince  of  English  historians.  We  could  better  dis- 
pense with  the  work  of  any  other  English  historian  than  with 
his.  Disgustingly  coarse  and  bitterly  hostile  to  the  Christian  relig- 
ion, "sapping  a  solemn  creed  with  solemn  sneer,"  he  was  still  the 
most  learned  and  sagacious  writer  on  the  most  fruitful  and  im- 
portant period  in  the  history  of  the  human  race.  For  the  mod- 
ern world  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  world  of  thought  and  action 
of  which  he  wrote.  Candor  compels  us  to  confess  that,  however 
unfriendly  to  high  spiritual  sentiment,  to  the  champions  and 
martyrs  of  the  Christian  faith,  he  does  not  distort  or  conceal  the 
facts  on  which  a  historic  judgment  is  to  be  formed ;  but  he  infuses 
an  evil  spirit  into  his  statements  of  particular  facts  and  his  por- 
traiture of  particular  persons,  so  as  to  spread  a  false  coloring 
over  the  whole.     It  is  well  known  that  a  consummate  artist  can, 
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by  a  stroke  of  liis  brush,  convert  a  smiling  face  into  a  sad  one. 
Such  is  the  subtle  craft  with  which  he  contrives  to  render  the 
noblest  and  the  best  of  men  suspected  or  despised. 

The  great  writers  and  actors  of  the  glorious  Reformation  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  the  grandest  epoch  in  the  annals  of  man- 
kind since  the  Apostolic  age,  Luther,  Calvin,  Zwingle  and  Knox 
stand  out  and  shine  out  among  the  great  thinkers  and  actors  of 
their  day. 

"  Velut  inter  l.gnes  lima  minores." 

These  men,  though  so  different  from  one  another  in  tempera- 
ment, in  education,  and  on  subordinate  matters  in  belief,  were 
vet  all  without  exception  profoundly  penetrated  and  possessed 
by  the  common  spirit  of  their  own  time  and  by  the  particular 
genius  of  their  own  lands  and  peoples.  They  must  have  been 
other  men  had  they  been  born  at  any  other  period,  before  or 
after. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the  men  who  were  most  power- 
fully imbued  with  the  sj)irit  of  their  age  have  written  treatises 
which  embodied  imperishable  principles  for  all  ages.  The  epis- 
tles of  Paul  were  written  to  meet  emergent  needs  and  difficulties, 
the  living  questions  of  the  age  and  even  of  the  hour,  and  yet 
they  are  hardly  less  applicable  and  useful  for  our  own  times  and 
for  all  times.  John  Milton  was  eag-erly  enffao'ed  in  the  hii^hest 
and  hottest  controversies  of  a  very  troubled  time,  and  yet  his 
prose  writings  are  the  repository  and  store-house  in  which  are  laid 
up  the  weapons  forged  by  genius  in  the  heart  of  valor  for  the 
defense  of  the  sacred  cause  of  liberty  in  all  lands  and  in  all 
times.  Edmund  Burke  was  the  most  variously  gifted  man  that 
his  country,  fertile  in  men  of  genius,  has  ever  produced,  and 
especially  the  most  profoundly  philosophical  statesman  of  his 
own  time,  if  not  of  any  time.  The  full  tide  of  his  thought,, feel- 
ing and  speech  may  be  likened  to  an  impetuous  and  majestic  river 
flowing  on  through  a  highly  picturesque  region,  its  banks  crowned 
with  ancient  castles  and  intersected  with  blossoming  meadows. 
Burke  was  the  busiest  man  of  his  time  in  the  questions  of  his 
time,  and  yet   his   works   have   a   perennial   interest   and   value 
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hecaiise  they  unfold  everlasting  principles,  "truths  that  wake  to 
perish  never,"  of  universal  application. 

The  true  principles  of  political  economy  are  like  the  laws  of 
physics,  that  no  changes  of  time  can  change.  This  is  indeed  the 
Common  and  essential  life  of  all  truth.  The  ablest  statesmen  of 
our  time  most  revere  and  study  the  works  of  Burke.  Let  the 
statesmen  of  our  own  and  all  other  lands  give  their  days  and 
nights  to  the  study  of  his  imperishable  writings,  and  then  a  true 
conservatism  will  be  found  consistent  with  an  intense  passion  for 
true  liberty. 

The  spirit  of  the  age  is  universally  diffused,  and  no  man  can 
wholly  escape  its  influence  upon  himself.  It  is  like  the  atmos- 
phere which  envelopes  us  on  every  side,  and  as  it  is  salubrious 
or  sickly,  corrupt  or  pure,  we  are  strong  or  weak,  we  rejoice  or 
suffer.  It  is  the  sum  and  aggregate  of  all  the  influences  of  the 
time.  The  wisest  and  best  of  the  men  living  in  a  particular  age 
and  country  are  those  who  by  a  magnetic  instinct  attract  to  them- 
selves the  best  influences  of  the  age,  while  they  repel  the  delete- 
rious and  degrading  as  a  sound  constitution  will  throw  off  or 
triumph  over  the  diseased  conditions  wdiich  may  prevail. 


[For  The  North  Carolina  Teacher.] 

PHONETICS  OF  CHILDREN. 

BY    THOMAS    F.    WOOD,    M.    T>.,    WILMINGTON,    N.    C. 

A  good  many  contributions  have  been  made  of  late  to  the 
coined  words,  slang  and  otherwise,  which  have  come. into  notice 
by  frequent  u.sage  among  the  people.  Oftentimes  their  signifi- 
cance is  so  appropos  that,  once  being  heard,  they  impress  them- 
selves upon  the  mind  to  be  adopted  afterwards  almost  uncon- 
sciously. Doubtless  many  words  have  been  engrafted  in  our 
language  in  that  way.     The  study  of  such  words,  therefore,  is 
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not  to  be  despised  by  those  who  would  have  full  knowledge  of 
the  growth  of  language. 

I  have  had  my  attention  called  of  late  to  the  coinage  of  words 
by  children.  Generally  speaking,  these  words  seem  to  be  "the 
short"  of  some  word  or  phrase  which  they  could  not  recall,  and 
so  expressed  the  phonetic  semblance,  as  in  a  case  where  two  or 
more  incidents  are  associated  in  the  mind.  For  instance,  a  little 
child,  not  able  to  read,  came  to  his  father,  who  was  a  physician 
(and  who  had  vaccinated  children  in  his  presence),  with  the 
news  that  "the  children  who  the  minister  '  vaccintized'  in  church 
didn't  cry  a  bit."  Another  instance  of  a  rather  hard  sentence  on 
Barnnm's  circus-bill,  that  there  would  be  on  exhibition  the 
"skeleton  of  the  elephant  Jumbo,"  was  rendered  in  juvenile 
phonetics,  the  "skelephant  of  Jumbo."  A  rather  bright  boy 
came  to  me  to  ask  employment.  He  was  the  son  of  a  poor  fish- 
erman on  the  lower  Cape  Fear,  whose  custom  it  is,  after  the  shad- 
fishing,  to  devote  themselves  to  sturgeon-fishing,  the  latter  requir- 
ing an  entirely  different  outfit.  On  being  asked  what  his  father's 
occupation  was,  he  replied :  "Sometimes  he  fishes  and  sometimes 
he  'sturges,'  "  the  latter  word  expressing  the  explanatory  sentence 
too  long  for  a  busy  street-boy,  that  his  father  fished  for  sturgeon. 

The  quick  ear  of  children  is  ever  open  to  expressive  phonetics ; 
hence  the  ease  with  which  they  pick  up  such  words  in  their  inter- 
course with  each  other. 

Now  and  then  letters  received  by  professional  men  show  how 
much  these  struggles  with  a  written  language  depend  upon  the 
sound.  The  folKnving  note  to  a  physician  will  serve  as  one 
example : 

"Mr.  Docter" — Sir  i  have  to  Enform  you  that  my  Father  have 
the  verijlite  and  if  It  plcse  you  he  \yould  Like  to  Kno  what  nice- 
ments  he  ought  to  have,"  &c.,  &c. 

Here  are  two  distinct  coinages  of  words  which  define  them- 
selves. The  idea  that  the  learned  word  varioloid  was  attached 
to  a  light  form  of  smallpox  at  once  impressed  itself  upon  the 
budding  scholar,  and  his  rendering  of  it  in  the  phonetic  equiva- 
lent, verylite,  was  not  a  bad  thought.    The  other  notable  word,  nice- 
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ments,  is  one  we  frequently  hear  used  by  the  uneducated.  When  a 
doctor  speaks  of  nourishment  for  the  sick,  it  carries  with  it  not 
only  the  idea  of  food,  but  of  nice  food — such  delicacies  as  the 
sick  are  only  supposed  to  get;  hence  the  word  nicements.  I 
afterwai'ds  discovered  that  the  author  of  the  letter  to  tiie  doctor 
was  the  neighborhood  scribe — a  local  exhorter. 

An  observant  person,  in  the  course  of  a  day,  will  pick  up  a 
word  which,  by  a  little  analysis,  will  reveal  its  origin.  Just  now 
such  studies  are  very  profitable  in  the  hands  of  popular  maga- 
zine writers,  and  may  be  turned  to  more  profit  than  this  by 
scholars. 


[For  Tlie  North  Carolina  Teacher.] 

DOES  DISGRSMING  PM? 

BY    A.    H.    HAMBLIN,     WASHINGTON,    N.    C. 

We  believe  we  can  prove  that  diagraming,  as  taught  by  some 
of  our  leading  grammars,  is  a  humbng.  A  sentence  is  the 
embodiment  of  a  thought,  or  a  thought  expressed  in  words.  A 
sentence  is  composed  of  parts  fitly  joined  together,  having  a 
definite  and  fixed  relation  to  each  other.  To  teach  these  relations 
is  the  object  of  grammar.  The  use  of  diagrams  in  teaching  these 
relations  is,  no  doubt,  of  prime  importance;  but  to  require  the 
learner  to  construct  diagrams  from  any  given  model  as  a  means 
or  help  in  learning  grammar  is  a  manifest  absurdity.  Let  us 
see.  If  a  diagram  does  anything,  it  merely  shows  the  relations 
of  the  parts  of  a  sentence — how  one  part  d lifers  from  the  other, 
and  how  each  is  related  to  the  whole.  It  shows  to  the  eye  what 
the  analysis  presents  to  the  mind — nothing  more.  It  becomes 
evident,  therefore,  that  before  the  hand  can  trace  upon  the  board 
the  proper  lines  upon  which  the  sentence  is  to  be  written,  the 
mind  must  conceive,  comprehend,  understand  the  very  relations 
the  diagram   is  intended  to  illustrate;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
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analysis  of"  the  sentence  to  be  illustrated  by  the  diagram  must  be 
complete  in  the  mind  of  the  learner  before  he  can  possibly  con- 
struct the  diagram  properly.  The  analysis  is  the  soul,  and  the 
diagram  is  only  the  body  to  fit  the  soul.  The  body  is  made  for 
or  to  fit  the  soul,  and  not  the  soul  for  the  body.  The  diagram 
is  for  or  to  fit  the  analysis,  and  not  the  analysis  to  fit  the  dia- 
gram. Of  what  use,  then,  can  the  construction  of  diagrams  be 
to  the  learner? — constructing  bodies  without  souls,  or  fitting  up 
bodies  for  souls  before  they  are  conceived  or  can  be  conceived  in 
the  mind?  It  is  not  only  of  no  use,  but  the  thing  cannot  be 
done.  To  analyze  a  sentence  requires  a  perfect  knowledge  of  its 
grammar,  or  of  the  relation  of  its  several  parts.  Now,  if  the 
diagram  is  simply  to  show  these  relations,  where  is  the  advantage 
or  necessity  of  continually  constructing  something  to  illustrate 
something  that  is  and  must  be  in  the  mind  already?  The  scholar 
is  required  to  make  something  to  fit  something  before  that  some- 
thing is  in  existence. 

The  thing  is  contrary  to  reason.  The  manifest  benefit  of  dia- 
graming must  be  only  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher  to  show  to  the 
learner  the  selections  of  things  in  grammar,  or  in  anything  else. 
It  will  also  serve  a  good  purpose  in  the  hands  of  the  scholar  to 
prove  to  the  teacher  that  he  fully  understands  the  principle  under 
consideration.  With  this  latter  view,  diagraming  is  of  prime 
importance  in  the  school- room.  The  Divine  Architect  formed 
a  body  for  man  out  of  clay,  and  breathed  into  it  the  breath  of 
life,  and  this  breath  became  a  living  soul.  So,  let  the  teacher 
form  the  diagram  out  of  chalk,  and  breathe  into  it  the  inspira- 
tion of  his  own  genius,  and  the  soul  of  thought  will  be  inborn 
in  the  mind  of  the  student. 

Will  some  one  present  the  other  side  of  this  question? 


Every  great  work  which  has  been  accomplished  in  the  world 
Avas  the  result  of  somebody's  entiuisiasm. 
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[For  The  North  Carolina  Teacher.] 

THE  VfiLUE  OF  THE  RESDING  CIRCLE. 

BY    D.    L.    ELLIS,    GLENWOOD,    N.    C. 

No  one  who  is  not  a  member  of  a  well-organized,  enthusiastic 
reading  circle  can  realize  the  value  of  such  an  institution ;  and 
as  reading  circles  are  such  an  important  factor  in  North  Caro- 
lina educational  circles  just  now,  I  cannot  forbear  drawing  atten- 
tion to  some  few  points  that  I  consider  important  in  this  con- 
nection. 

Reading  circles,  as  I  regard  them,  are  important  from  these 
considerations : 

First,  from  a  social  view;  second,  they  present  a  systematic 
course  of  study  and  reading;  third,  they  enable  teachers  to  col- 
lect a  valuable  "Teachers'  Library"  at  small  expense. 

As  to  the  first.  It  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  teachers 
become  acquainted  with  one  another  and  with  the  patrons  and 
friends  of  their  respective  schools.  Now  a  reading  circle  meets 
the  requirement  admirably;  for  the  teachers  and  friends  of  any 
community  (supposing  the  school  to  be  located  in  the  country) 
meet  at  stated  periods  for  discussion  and  readings,  and  thus  come 
to  know  each  other  fully,  to  see  the  needs  of  their  school  in  the 
proper  light,  and  to  enter  more  heartily  into  every  measure  that 
will  promote  the  welfare  of  the  same.  Our  Glenwood  circle 
meets  every  two  weeks.  Each  member  has  a  definite  amount  of 
reading  to  prepare  for  the  occasion ;  and,  as  our  meetings  are 
public,  quite  a  crowd  of  friends,  some  from  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, attend  our  exercises.  After  the  regular  work  of  the  even- 
ing (we  meet  at  seven  o'clock)  is  finished,  we  resolve  ourselves 
into  a  "social  committee,"  and  entertain  our  guests  with  music 
on  piano,  organ  or  violin,  or  combine  all  with  vocal  music, 
and  thus  spend  a  half  hour  most  pleasantly;  and  everybody  goes 
home  well  satisfied  that  "our  school  is  the  best  in  North  Caro- 
lina"— so  every  other  section  would  think,   under  like  coudi- 
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tions,  that  their  school  was  the  best  of  all,  and  so  it  would  be  to 
them. 

With  regard  to  the  second  topic.  We  are  all  agreed  that  sys- 
tem is  all  important  in  anything  we  undertake  in  school-work. 
System  in  the  reading  circle  is  doubly  important,  and  it  is  this 
very  system  in  the  arrangement  of  tlie  course  of  reading  that 
gives  the  circle  such  intrinsic  worth.  We  all  read  the  same  books 
all  over  the  State  at  the  same  time;  we  are  all  drinking  at  the 
same  fountain,  and  we  draw  inspiration  from  the  thought.  In 
connection  with  the  orderly  manner  of  reading,  it  would  be  well 
if  each  member  would  take  copious  notes  on  every  topic  read  by 
him,  and  afterwards  write  an  abstract,  short  or  long,  as  the  time 
will  allow,  setting  forth  the  main  points  at  issue  in  regular  topi- 
cal style.  I  cannot  too  strongly  urge  that  this  is  a  most  vital 
consideration  in  every  department  of  study;  for  if  books  are 
read  casually  and  no  record  made  of  their  contents  in  writing,  it 
is  generally  a  waste  of  time  to  consider  them  at  all. 

Lastly.  All  the  books  selected  for  the  "North  Carolina 
Teachers'  Reading  Circle"  are  strictly  first-rate  literature,  much 
of  it  of  the  very  best  pedagogical  character  extant — those  in  the 
"Elective  Course"  being  specially  good.  Now,  it  is  well  Morth 
any  teacher's  time  and  money  to  possess  these  books,  and. if  he 
will,  year  after  year,  buy  the  books  selected  by  the  North  Caro- 
lina Teachers'  Reading  Circle  and  read  them  closely,  he  cannot 
help  being  made  a  better  teacher,  even  if  he  did  not  know  the 
first  step  in  "rearing  the  tender  thought"  when  he  began  the 
work  of  following  a  systematic  study  of  these  valuable  aids  to 
teachers.  And  I  know  of  no  other  means  by  which  so  many 
valuable  works  on  Pedagogy  can  be  bought  for  so  little  money 
as  in  connection  with  the  admirable  plan  adopted  by  the  Assem- 
bly Reading  Circle. 


A  SCHOLAR  tardy  to-day  without  an  excuse  loses  his  seat  to- 
morrow ;  a  scholar  absent  recites  all  his  back  lessons  before  he 
joins  his  classes. — C  M.  Ranger. 
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[For  The  North  Carolina  Teacher.] 

SWSIN  COUNTY  TEACHERS'  INSTITUTE. 

BY    JNO.    S.    SMILEY,    COUNTY    SUPERINTENDENT   OF   SWAIN    COUNTY. 

A  very  delightful  session  of  the  Institute  was  clo.sed  at 
Charleston,  N.  C,  March  7th,  1887.  This  school  was  opened 
at  Cold  Spring  District  school-house,  January  10th,  1887,  and 
closed  at  Charleston,  as  before  stated,  the  entire  length  of  the 
terra  being  forty  days.  This  may  properly  be  styled  a  Normal 
Institute,  as  its  length,  we  think,  would  entitle  it  to  such.  We  ■ 
enrolled  sixty-two  students,  forty  teachers — including  tho.se  pre- 
paring to  teach — and  a  model  class  of  twenty-two.  The  daily 
average  attendance  was  twenty-seven.  Our  programme  required 
us  in  the  school-room  from  9  A.  m.  to  4  P.  m.  The  entire  com- 
mon school  cour.se  of  .studies,  including  a  few  les.sons  in  Algebra, 
was  reviewed,  and  occasional  lessons  on  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Teaching  were  given ;  .so  the  le.ssons  and  labors  thus  required  the 
time  of  the  Avriter  from  7  a.  m.  until  8  p.  m.,  as  the  supervision 
and  instruction  devolved  entirely  upon  him.  To  give  some  idea 
of  our   methods,   we    will   supplement   our    ".suggestions    to 

TEACHERS " : 

l.st.  Make  the  Bible  your  moral  guide. 

2d.  Strive  to  be  a  good  example  for  your  pupils. 

3d.  Be  mild,  but  firm,  in  discipline;  avoid  threatening,  and 
always  let  your  commands  be  iu  the  form  of  requests. 

4th.  Be  true  to  every  promise,  and  never  disappoint,  if  you 
can  avoid  it. 

5th„  Always  be  at  .school  in  due  time,  and  .see  that  the  .school- 
room is  kept  in  neat  order. 

6th.  Always  have  a  written  programme  of  school  exercises, 
be  prompt  to  meet  its  requirements,  and  endeavor  to  have  your 
pupils  do  the  same. 

7th.  Allow  your  students  to  study  a  lesson  at  least  forty  min- 
utes before  reciting,  and  never  use  exceeding  twenty  minutes  iu 
recitins:  it. 
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8th.  Never  attempt  to  teach  without  the  nse  of  the  black- 
board. 

9th.  Always  keep  a  copy  of  the  branches  yon  are  required  to 
teach;  prepare  the  lessons  before  attem})ting  to  conduct  recita- 
tions; b^  careful  not  to  do  the  reciting  yourself,  but  cause  your 
pupils  to  recite. 

10th.  Seat  your  pupils  so  as  to  have  as  little  noise  and  waste  of 
time  as  possible  when  conducting  exercises. 

11th.  Pay  close  attention  to  the  primary  classes,  and  never 
allow  the  demands  of  the  more  advanced  classes  to  cause  a  neg- 
lect  of  the  little  ones. 

12th.  Be  careful,  when  assigning  lessons,  not  to  make  them 
too  large,  and  show  the  classes  what  they  will  be  required  to 
know  about  them. 

13th.  Teach  writing,  spelling  and  defining  in  connection  with 
their  studies;  especially  when  they  recite  the  other  studies,  let 
their  recitations  be  in  wanting. 

14th.  Cause  yourself  to  study  a  regular  course  of  professional 
and  school  studies;  take  and  read  some  good  educational  paper, 
and  attend  all  teachers'  meetings. 

15th.  Keep  a  note-book,  in  which  note  what  is  important  for 
future  reference. 

16th.  Keep  a  copy  of  the  school  law  under  which  you  are 
required  to  teach,  and  try  to  meet  its  requirements. 

17th.  Visit  your  committees  and  patrons,  request  them  to  visit 
your  schools,  and  use  your  influence  in  flivor  of  school  apparatus. 

18th.  Strive  to  lead  your  pupils  to  study,  to  understand  what 
they  study,  and  to  make  their  lessons  practical. 

19th.  Make  love  rule,  if  it  may — might,  if  it  must. 

20th.  Prove  all  methods  of  teaching,  and  hold  fast  that  which 
is  best. 

SCHOOL    ORGANIZATION. 

Make  three  departments. 

1st.  Primary. 

2d.  Intermediate. 

3d.  Advanced. 

Make  only  two  classes  in  each  department. 
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STUDIES, 

Primary  Department. — First  and  Second  Readers,  Chart  Exer- 
cises, Writing  on  Slate,  Spelling  and  Primary  Arithmetic. 

Intermediate  Department. — Third  and  Fourth  Readers,  Oral 
and  Written  Spelling,  Defining,  Intermediate  Arithmetic,  Ele- 
mentary Geography  and  Graded  Lessons  in  English. 

Advanced  Department. — Fifth  Reader,  Practical  Spelling, 
Defining,  Common  School  and  Higher  Arithmetic,  Higher  Les- 
sons in  English,  Manual  of  Geography,  Physiology  and  Hygiene, 
and  North  Carolina  and  General  History. 

These  suggestions  were  made  by  the  writer  with  a  view  to 
improvement  in  our  Elementary  schools. 

We  honor  and  love  The  North  Carolina  Teacher. 


[For  The  North  Carolina  Teacher.] 

SHSLL  THERE  BE  S  CONYENTION  OF  THE  COUNTY 
SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION? 

BY    REV.    W.   G.    CLEMENTS,    COUNTY    SUPERINTENDENT   OP    WAKE    COUNLY. 

I  see  that  the  managers  of  the  "North  Carolina  Teachers' 
Assembly  "  have  kindly  given  the  28th  of  June  to  County  Super- 
intendents, and  I  greatly  desire  them  to  show  their  appreciation 
of  the  favor  extended  by  a  general  gathering  of  these  officers  on 
that  day.  County  Superintendents  ought  to  lead  the  teachers, 
but  we  see  the  reverse.  This  will  not  do.  The  superintendents 
should  form  themselves  into  a  well-organized  convention  :  1st, 
it  will  encourage  the  teachers;  2d,  it  will  cultivate  a  spirit  of 
sympathy  among  themselves;  3d,  it  will  show  to  the  people  that 
they  are  interested  in  their  work;  4th,  it  will  give  them  a  higher 
idea  of  their  work;  5th,  it  will  give  them  an  opportunity  to 
adopt  some  uniform  method  of  school  work  throughout  the  State. 
Improvements  in  the  public  school  work  must  be  made,  and  the 
people  are  expecting  the  County  Superintendents  to  do  it.  Will 
they  not  come  together  in  connection  with  the  Teachers'  Assembly, 
and  devise  a  better  plan  for  future  work? 
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LIGHTENING  R  TASK. 

Confining  a  class  to  one  little  reading  book  makes  it  no  easy 
matter  to  keep  up  a  lively  interest.  If  we  stop  to  think  about 
it,  the  ordinary  school  reader,  below  the  fourth,  contains  less  read- 
ing matter,  counted  word  for  word,  than  the  Saturday  edition  of 
any  good  daily  paper,  as  the  Chicago  Tribune,  New  York  World, 
or  Boston  Herald.  That  is  to  say,  a  book  on  which  the  pupil  is 
to  be  confined  for  at  least  one  school  year  actually  contains  fewer  ■ 
w'ords  than  the  morning  paper,  or  even  the  weekly  newspaper, 
which  the  child's  father  dispatches  in  twenty  minutes !  And  yet  we 
expect  our  little  wriggling,  emotional,  capricious  young  Ameri- 
can to  be  interested  in  his  reader  not  twenty  minutes  or  even 
twenty  days,  but  a  whole  year ! 

The  jxiter  famUias  is  much  more  capable  of  restriction  to  one 
copy  of  his  favorite  weekly  or  daily  than  his  child  is  to  one  little 
book,  and  yet  he  tires  of  his  paper,  at  the  outside,  in  less  than 
half  a  dozen  hours.  There  is  a  world  of  suggestion  in  these  facts. 
They  point  the  w^ay  to  the  cause  of  so  much  parrot-like  reading, 
done  in  sing-song  monotony,  and  closed  by  a  sigh  of  relief  that 
would  find  fit  expression  in  something  like  "The  Lord  be  praised 
that  I  am  done  with  that  dog-eared  old  lesson  !"  Lack-luster  eye 
and  sagging  lower  jaw  take  their  origin  in  that  flabbiness  of 
interest  consequent  on  threshing  the  same  two  bushels  of  chaif 
the  hundredth  time. 

The  cure  is  greater  quantity  and  greater  variety  of  matter  for 
all  reading  pupils  who  are  not  engaged  in  learning  words  pre- 
paratory to  reading.  Now-a-days  youths'  and  children's  maga- 
zines are  plentiful  and  cheap.  Besides,  many  secular  and  relig- 
ious newspapers  contain  copious  departments  which  abound  in 
good  selections  for  children  and  youth.  Ways  and  means  may 
be  devised  to  make  these  available  in  the  reading  classes  above 
the  First  Reader.  Papers  like  Saint  Nicholas,  Wide-Awake, 
Harper's  Young  People,  and  YouiKs  Companion  furnish  matter 
of  the  best  quality  for  the  supplementary  reading  suggested. 
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The  idea  that  everything  read  must  be  read  into  tatters  and 
fragments  before  it  is  left  is  a  mistake.  Some  selections  ought 
to  be  done  to  a  finish.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  much  reading 
should  be  done  at  a  good  round  pace,  care  being  taken  that  what 
is  read  is  read  correctly  and  well  understood.  Much  that  is  in 
the  ordinary  readers  would  be  better  disposed  of  in  that  way. 
One  can  hardly  see  why  "Casabianca,"  "The  Pet  Raccoon," 
and  ''Dan's  Bull  Fight"  should  be  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  the 
"Sermon  on  the  Mount"  or  Whipple's  "Contrast  between  Wit 
and  Humor." 

If  three  copies  of  any  selection  are  forthcoming,  class-reading 
in  the  oif-hand  way  previously  suggested  becomes  easy.  The 
teacher  keeps  one  to  look  over  in  order  to  insure  correctness  and 
to  be  able  to  give  the  necessary  aid.  The  other  two  are  held  by 
pupils,  and,  while  one  member  of  the  class  stands  and  reads, 
another  member  looks  over  the  next  part  preparatory  to  reading. 
In  this  way  the  work  goes  right  along  without  stumbling.  A 
question  here  and  there  to  the  others  will  keep  them  sufficiently 
on  the  alert. 

Very  few  school  districts  are  so  poor  in  papers  but  that  a  little 
energy  and  inquiry  will  secure  a  sufficient  number  to  lighten  the 
work  of  the  reading  classes,  besides  giving  drill  in  a  kind  of 
reading  now  much  neglected — oflF-hand  reading. — Indiana  School 
Journal. 


[For  The  North  Carolina  Teacher.] 

WRRT  TO  DO  DURING  RECESS. 

BY    W.    A.    S.,    OF    NORTH    CAROLINA. 

What  do  you  do  at  recess?  Do  you  fret  and  worry  over  the 
dull  pupils  who  are  kept  in  to  make  up  their  lessons?  May  be 
you  stand  guard  over  those  you  have  kept  in  for  some  school- 
room disorder.  In  either  case  you  seem  to  have  forgotten  tiie 
objects  of  recess.  You  need  rest  just  as  much  as  your  pupils 
need  it.     Go  out  into  the  pure  air  with  them  and  refresh  your- 
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self.  In  the  case  of  the  writer,  it  happens  that  he  cannot  play 
with  the  pupils,  but  he  always  feels  better  after  having  spent  his 
recess  in  hooking  at  them  at  play.  Some  teachers  read  a  book  or 
newspaper  at  recess,  and  frequently  they  become  so  much  inter- 
ested in  reading  that  which  is  foreign  to  the  school-room  that  the 
time  runs  over  two  or  three  minutes.  This  is  wrong,  and  no 
thoughtful,  conscientious  teacher  will  be  guilty  of  it.  In  our 
country  schools,  where  "play-time"  is  from  12  m.  till  2  p.  m., 
one  might  read,  if  that  which  is  read  bears  directly  on  his  pro- 
fession. If  your  school  is  crowded,  you  may  be  forced  to  remain- 
in  doors  at  recess  to  put  on  the  blackboard  some  kind  of  work 
for  the  children;  but  even  this  is  to  be  avoided,  if  possile,  for 
nothing  helps  the  teacher  as  much  as  a  ten  minutes'  rest  in  the 
pure  air. 

And  again,  even  your  presence  upon  or  near  the  play- 
ground acts  as  a  first-rate  preventive  of  fights,  bad  language, 
&c.  Nearly  all  of  the  many  kinds  of  disorder  begin  at  recess, 
and  grow  and  grow  until  they  seriously  affect  the  successful  run- 
ning of  the  school.  Many  a  teacher  has  to  punish  boys  for  a 
fight  that  never  would  have  occurred  if  he  had  been  on  or  about 
the  play-ground  at  recess.  Prevent,  rather  than  punish,  is  a 
good  rule  for  a  teacher.  I  spend  all  recess  with  my  pupils,  and 
find  that  they  seem  to  forget  my  presence  until  they  are  on  the 
point  of  getting  into  a  quarrel.  As  a  rule,  if  I  walk  near,  they 
stop,  soon  forget  all  about  it  and  presently  are  back  at  play  again. 
Many  teachers  have  much  to  say  about  "studying  the  disposi- 
tions" of  each  pupil,  and  yet  they  never  watch  the  children  at 
play,  where  they  can  learn  more  about  them  than  anywhere  else. 

If  a  teacher  reads  this  who  is  in  the  habit  of  spending  recess 
in  doors,  I  hope  he  will  try  my  plan  for  a  month.  I  know  he 
will  feel  better  and  teach  with  more  life.  Raise  the  windows, 
open  the  doors  and  leave  the  school-room  at  recess. 


I  find  that  having  the  scholars  go  through  some  interesting 
exercise  in  the  morning,  such  as  marching,  has  a  good  effect  in 
preventing  tardiness. — SiUlircoi. 
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EDUCATIONAL  NOTES. 

Ocean  Beach  School,  Brunswick  county,  is  a  live  little 
school  in  charge  of  Miss  Lina  Williams.     The  enrollment  is  25. 

The  Troy  High  School,  Montgomery  county,  has  an  enroll- 
ment of  nearly  50.  Rev.  B.  G.  Marsh,  the  Principal,  is  assisted 
by  his  accomplished  wife. 

Pleasant  Union  Academy,  Buie's  Creek,  Harnett  county, 
is  having  an  interesting  term.  Miss  Mary  J.  Long  is  principal, 
assisted  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Long.     The  enrollment  is  53. 

Richland  High  School,  Onslow  county,  is  in  the  midst  of 
a  prosperous  session.  Messrs.  Kornegay  and  Koonce  are  the 
principals,  and  over  50  pupils  answer  to  the  roll-call. 

KiNSTON  College,  Dr.  R.  H.  Lewis,  principal,  will  close 
June  2d.  The  annual  address  will  be  delivered  by  Rev.  H.  W. 
Battle,  of  Wadesboro,  who  is  a  speaker  of  fine  oratorical  powers. 

Mill  Springs  Academy,  Polk  county,  is  in  charge  of  Mrs. 

A.  C.  Boone,  Principal,  assisted  by  Miss  Eva  Boone.  Music, 
drawing  and  book-keeping  are  taught  in  addition  to  the  usual 
branches. 

Albemarle  Academy,  Stanly  county.  Prof  H.  W.  Spinks, 
Principal,  has  an  enrollment  of  90  pupils.  Messrs.  J.  A.  Bivins 
and  F.  A.  Kluttz  and  Miss  Mary  L.  Smith  (music)  are  the 
assistants. 

Chowan  Baptist  Female  Institute,  at  Murfreesboro, 
Hertford  county,  has  one  hundred  boarding   pupils.     Prof.  J. 

B.  Brewer,  the  energetic  and  practical  principal,  has  our  con- 
gratulations. , 

Wilson  Collegiate  Institute,  Prof.  Silas  E.  Warren, 
Principal,  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  fact  that  His  Excellency, 
Gov.  A.  M.  Scales,  will  deliver  the  annual  address  in  June. 
Gov.  Scales  is  a  graduate  of  our  University,  and  a  zealous  friend 
of  education. 
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ToiBNOT  High  School,  Wilson  county,  is  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  B.  F.  McBryde,  A.  B.  (Davidson  College).  This  is 
a  high  school,  non-sectarian,  for  both  sexes,  and  the  aim  of  the 
principal  is  to  impart  a  practical  education. 

Mount  Vernon  Springs  Academy,  Chatham  county,  is  in 
charge  of  Mr.  R.  P.  Johnson,  A.  M.  (Wake  Forest  College), 
Principal,  and  is  assisted  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Siler,  Rev.  O.  T.  Ed- 
wards, and  Miss  Carrie  Carpenter  in  music. 

The  Southern  Normal  College,  at  Lexington,  Davidson 
county,  is  doing  well  under  the  principalship  of  Rev.  P.  O.  Dun- 
can. ''Longfellow's  Day"  was  duly  observed  at  this  school,  and 
we  learn  that  the  exercises  were  highly  entertaining  and  instruct- 
ive. 

Line  Ridge  School,  near  Manly  Station,  Moore  county,  has 
an  enrollment  of  70.  Mr.  S.  D.  Cole,  A.  B.  (Trinity  College), 
is  principal,  assisted  by  Misses  Ada  Bryant  and  Sue  R.  Cole. 
This  school  is  in  its  first  session,  having  been  organized  last 
August. 

The  Thompson  School,  at  Silas  City,  Chatham  county, 
Prof.  J.  A.  W.  Thompson,  Superintendent,  has  nearly  one  hun- 
dred pupils  in  attendance,  about  sixty  being  boarders.  The 
academy  building  is  new,  with  accommodations  for  two  hun- 
dred pupils. 

McDowell  Se:minary  is  a  high  school  for  males  and  females" 
at  Marion,  McDow'ell  county.  Mr.  W.  D.  Rush,  the  principal, 
is  assisted  by  Misses  Yancey  and  Eckord.  We  are  pleased  to 
learn  that  Mr.  Rush  has  a  large  school  and  that  the  number  of 
pupils  is  still  increasing. 

New  Bern  Graded  School,  Rev.  George  W.  Neal,  A.  M., 
Superintendent,  has  an  enrollment  of  230  pupils.  Prof.  Neal 
is  ably  assisted  by  Mrs.  A.  B.  Ferebee,  Misses  R.  C.  Brookfield, 
M.  L.  Allen,  Annie  Chad  wick,  H.  A.  Oliver  and  J.  T.  Hollis- 
ter,  and  Prof.  James  Thomas,  A.  B. 

Oak  Ridge  Institute,  Guilford  county,  Messrs.  J.  A.  and  M. 
H.  Holt  (University  of  North   Carolina),  Principals,  is  in  the 
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midst  of  a  most  prosperous  session.  They  have  130  students  in 
regular  daily  attendance,  representing  an  extra  State  patronage 
of  thirty  per  cent.  The  States  of  New  York,  South  Carolina, 
Virginia  and  Texas,  the  Territory  of  Arizona,  and  more  than 
twenty  counties  of  North  Carolina  are  represented  among  the 
students.  The  average  age  of  the  students  is  17  years;  the  aver- 
age weight  137|^  pounds.  Twenty-two  per  cent,  are  Methodist 
Protestants,  26  per  cent,  are  Baptists  (Missionary),  26  per  cent, 
are  Episcopal  Methodists,  12  per  cent,  are  Presbyterians,  10  per 
cent,  are  Primitive  Baptists,  3  per  cent,  are  Friends,  1  per  cent. 
Roman  Catholics.  Among  the  number  there  are  (prospectively) 
22  farmers,  15  book-keepers,  13  merchants,  6  lawyers,  5  doctors, 
9  teachers,  5  horse  dealers,  2  telegraph  operators,  2  civil  engi- 
neers, 5  mechanics,  1  tobacconist,  1  nurseryman,  1  brick-maker, 
1  turpentine  distiller,  1  preacher,  and  the  remainder  undecided. 
The  principals  are  ably  assisted  by  Prof.  R.  O.  Holt  (Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina),  Prof.  R.  I).  Lancaster  (Oak  Ridge  In- 
stitute), Mr.  John  S.  Reynolds,  Telegraphy,  and  Miss  Hortense 
Rose  (St.  Mary's).  Faculty  and  students  are  doing  an  unusual 
session's  work.  Large  and  enthusiastic  classes  are  liard  at  work 
in  the  various  departments  of  study.  The  curriculum  is  a  full 
four  years'  academic  course  in  classics,  natural  sciences,  mathe- 
matics and  English.  In  addition,  the  principal  claims  to  have 
the  largest  and  best-equipped  Business  College  in  the  State. 
A  reading-room  and  library  of  well-selected  books  offer  addi- 
tional advantages.  Prof.  George  T.  Winston,  of  our  Univer- 
sity, will  deliver  the  literary  address  at  the  Commencement  on 
the  31st  of  May. 


Foreign  countries  need  not  be  described  so  minutely  as 
countries  nearer  home,  nor  those  with  which  we  have  little  inter- 
course as  those  with  which  we  have  much.  Great  teaching  skill 
•will  be  required  to  know  what  to  include  in  these  lessons  and 
what  to  omit. 


IN  THE  SCHOOL-ROOM. 


,  [Republished  by  Request.] 

NORTH  CmOLINS. 

BY    REV.    W.    B.    HARRELL,    SAEf:M,    N.    C. 

A    COMMENCEMENT    ADDRESS    FOR    A    BOY. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : — I  stand  here  to-day,  proud  to 
lift  my  voice  in  behalf  of  my  native  State.  And  while  I  honor 
the  proud  position  of  the  other  States  of  this  Union,  both  ttorth 
and  south  of  us,  and  would  not,  if  I  could,  detract  one  iota  of 
their  merited  fame  or  just  renown,  still,  as  a  son  of  North  Caro- 
lina, and  one  who  feels  an  honest  and  sincere  pride  in  everything 
which  concerns  the  honor,  the  welfare  or  the  prosperity  of  the 
land  that  gave  me  birth,  I  will  not  be  backward  in  declaring 
unto  you  her  bright  deeds  of  glory,  while  I  have  a  heart  to  feel 
or  a  tongue  to  utter  the  same  in  your  hearing. 

Let  your  minds  for  a  few  moments  revert  with  me  to  the  early 
history  of  the  formation  of  this  government ;  and  with  pleasure 
let  us  contemplate  the  various  scenes  in  the  first  great  struggle 
for  independence,  in  which  North  Carolina  took  a  most  promi- 
nent and  active  part. 

In  those  ''times  which  tried  men's  souls,"  when  the  British  .sol- 
diery, with  fire  and  sword,  were  wa.sting  the  fairest  portions  of 
our  bploved  country — when  every  one  of  the  old  thirteen  colo- 
nies felt  that  they  ''were,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and 
independent  States,"  who  of  them  all,  I  ask,  w^as  the  first  to  pub- 
lish boldly  to  the  ears  of  a  listening  world  her  own  solemn  dec- 
laration and  determination  to  be  free?  I  am  proud  to  say  it  was 
North  Carolina  ! 

Yes,  thirteen  months  before  the  memorable  "Declaration  of 
Independence"  was  issued  at  Philadelphia,  on  July  4th,  1776, 
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North  Carolina,  asserting  her  sovereignty,  had  boldly  sent  forth 
her  own  immortal  "Mecklenburg  Declaration"  from  Charlotte, 
loudly  proclaiming  to  the  hated  despots  and  tyrants  of  conti- 
nental Europe  her  firm  resolution  to  throw  off  the  galling  yoke 
of  bondage  by  which  she  was  unjustly  held,  and,  "knowing  her 
rights,"  thenceforth  "dared  to  maintain  them";  trusting  alone  in 
the  justness  of  her  cause  and  in  the  strength  of  the  "God  of 
Battles"  to  sustain  her.  And  nobly  did  she  show  her  determi- 
nation to  be  free,  and  bravely  did  she  assert  her  right  to  inde- 
pendence, in  the  blood  of  her  sons  freely  poured  out  on  many  a 
hard-fought  field  of  the  Revolution,  in  the  contest,  the  terrible 
contest,  for  liberty  and  honor. 

And,  coming  on  down  to  later  years,  when  ^^'ar  was  again 
declared  between  this  country  and  England  in  1812,  who,  I  ask, 
was  among  the  first  in  that  struggle  to  send  her  legions  forth,  at 
her  country's  call  "to  arms,"  against  the  daring  invaders  of  her 
sacred  soil?  Again  it  was  North  Carolina!  High  let  her 
name  be.  inscribed  on  the  temple  of  fame,  and  glorious  be  the 
dear  inheritance  handed  down  to  ages  yet  unborn  by  the  recol- 
lections of  her  past  renown. 

I  confess  to  an  honest  pride  in  here  recounting  the  heroic  deeds 
of  my  native  State  in  the  days  of  the  past;  and  although  in  the 
earl}'  years  of  the  two  past  decades  we  have  seen  her  liberties 
crushed  and  the  heel  of  despotism  lifted  over  her  uncomplaining 
people,  the  result  of  the  still  later  though  no  less  noble  struggle 
for  her  blood-bought  privileges,  yet  grandly  and  proudly  con- 
scious of  her  stern  integrity,  and  relying  on  the  distant  future  to 
vindicate  her  cause  in  the  eyes  of  her  posterity,  North  Carolina 
to-day  demands  and  merits  the  deepest  homage  and  warmest 
affection  from  the  hearts  of  her  true  and  faithful  sons  and  daugh- 
ters. "Bright  through  the  smouldering  ashes  of  the  past — far 
amid  the  glare  of  flashing  clouds  which  crimson  the  dark  hori- 
zon beyond,"  will  ascend  higher  and  yet  higher  to  the  zenith 
above  the  glorious,  imperishable  record  of  her  achievements, 
her  honor  and  her  glory  to  the  wondering  vision  of  the  genera- 
tions to  come. 
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Then,  my  friends,  I  repeat  again  that  I  am  proud  to  raise  my 
voice  in  behalf  of  my  dear  native  State.  Here  may  my  bright- 
est days  be  spent;  here  my  most  vigorous  energies  be  put  forth 
for  her  prosperity  and  advancement;  and  when  declining  years 
and  hoary  hairs  bring  me  feebly  tottering  to  the  grave,  here,  too, 
may  I  sleep  my  last  sleep,  and  mingle  ray  weary  dust  with  the 
genial  soil  that  gave  me  birth. 


REPLY  TO  GRM'S  ELEGY. 


BY    REV.    NEEDHAM    BRYAN    COBB,    OF   HICKORY,    N.    C. 


No  ocean  "gem  of  purest  ray  serene" 
Is  planted  in  the  deep  to  perish  there; 

No  flower  on  earth  "is  born  to  blush  unseen," 
"And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air." 

The  eye  of  man  may  ne'er  behold  that  gem 
"The  dark,  unfathomed  caves  of  ocean  bear"; 

His  keenest  sense  ne'er  note  the  sweet  perfume 
That  rose  distils  upon  "the  desert  air"; 

Still  not  one  sparkle  of  that  gem  is  lost, 

And  not  one  breath  of  fragrance  from  the  rose, 

For  round  about  them  are  a  countless  host 
Who  in  their  splendor  revel  or  repose. 

Those  "dark,  unfathomed  caves"  of  ocean  deep 
Are  not  so  dark  as  poets  sometimes  write; 

There  myriads  moving,  mingling  monsters  creep. 
And  doubtless  to  them  all  that  "gem"  is  bright. 

Within  the  caverns  of  the  grains  of  sand 
That  lie  around  that  desert  rose's  feet 

A  thousand  living  things,  fed  by  God's  hand, 
Find  joyous  homes.     To  them  that  rose  is  sweet. 
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And  still,  if  not  a  creature  wandered  where 

That  rose  is  blooming  or  that  gem  is  laid, 
The  great  Creator,  God,  who  placed  them  there. 

Would  take  delight  in  works  His  hands  had  made. 

Think  not  thy  worth  and  work  are  all  unknown 
Because  no  partial  penmen  paint  thy  praise; 

Man  may  not  see  nor  mind,  but  God  will  own 
Thy  worth  and  work  and  thoughts  and  ways.  ,    . 

The  desert  rose,  though  never  seen  by  man. 

Is  nurtured  with  a  care  divinely  good; 
The  ocean  gem,  though  'neath  the  rolling  main. 

Is  ever  brilliant  in  the  eyes  of  God. 


R  TEICHER'S  EXPERIENCE.  ■ 

[The  Editor  received  the  following  letter  from  a  "Chautau- 
quan,"  who  is  now  teaching  in  Western  North  Carolina.  Feel- 
ing sure  that  her  many  friends  will  enjoy  hearing  from  her,  we 
publish  the  letter  in  full,  and  hope  that  some  of  our  more  expe- 
rienced teachers  will  answer  her  question  as  to  "lounging"  pu- 
pils.— Editor.] 

Have  you  time  to  read  a  letter  from  one  of  North  Carolina's 
young  but  earnest  and  willing  teachers?  I  have  often  thouglit 
of  writing  and  telling  you  what  a  great  comfort  The  Teacher 
is  to  raes  for  I  am  teaching  in  the  country,  compiaratively  cut  off 
from  my  co-workers;  therefore.  The  Teacher  seems  like  an 
old  friend,  and  is  always  hailed  with  joy. 

My  school  is  progressing  finely  now,  although  I  was  confined 
to  my  room  by  sickness  for  some  time  during  the  winter.  I  have 
a  well-filled  room  and  some  of  the  dearest  little  pupils  that  ever 
lived.     If  I  began  to  tell  you  half  the  amusing  things  that  occur 
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in  my  school-room,  you  would  soon  be  tired;  but  there  is  one 
thing  I  must  tell  you  of.  One  of  my  little  girls,  when  she  first 
came  to  me,  knew  uothing  about  the  alphabet — not  even  one 
letter  from  another.  Nevertheless,  she  did  finely,  except  that  she 
would  get  greatly  confused  over  the  word  "capital,"  so  I  taught 
her  to  call  the  letters  "large"  and  "small."  When  she  had 
learned  them  all  by  name  and  sight  and  was  reading  nicely  on 
the  chart,  I  thought  it  time  to  try  the  word  "capital"  again; 
and  a  few  days  after  I  commenced  she  attracted  my  attention 
to  what  she  called  "a  wasp"  on  the  wall.  I  told  her  it  was  not 
a  wasp,  but  a  fly.  Naturally,  the  little  one  wished  to  know  what 
kind  of  fly  it  was  (and  I  must  confess  I  didn't  know),  so  I  told 
her  it  was  "a  large  fly."  She  looked  quietly  at  it  for  a  moment, 
then  asked,  "Miss  Mary,  is  it  a  'capital'  fly?"  I  suppose  we 
all  have  like  experiences,  but  I  think  this  one  of  the  most  sur- 
prising questions  I  ever  heard. 

Will  you  please  ask  this  question  in  The  Teacher  :  Is  there 
anvthiuff  that  will  cure  children  of  lounsiuo-  in  school?  I  have 
a  few  of  the  most  inveterate  lounirers  imaginable  and  have  tried 
everything  I  can  think  of  to  break  them  from  this  habit,  but 
without  success.  Probably  some  of  the  more  experienced  teach- 
ers can  aid  me.  M. 


[For  The  North  Carolina  Teacher.] 

ANSWERS   WANTED. 

BY    A.    C.    WEATHEKLY. 

A  dog  60  rods  sees  a  fox  start  up  20  rods  from  a  river,  and 
pursues;  the  dog  runs  3  rods  while  the  fox  runs  2,  but  the  fox 
swims  3  rods  while  the  clog  swims  2;  the  dog  overtakes  the  fox 
180  rods  beyond  the  river.     Required — the  width  of  the  river. 

I  buy  2  melons  for  35  cents  ;  one-half  the  cost  of  the  first, 
})lus  one-half  the  difference  of  their  cost,  equals  the  cost  of  the 
second.  W^hat  does  each  cost?  Work  of  this  one  mu.st  be 
purely  mathematical. 
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MIMMS'S  KISS. 

A  kiss  when  I  wake  in  the  morning, 

A  kiss  when  I  go  to  bed, 
A  kiss  when  I  burn  my  fingers, 

A  kiss  wlien  I  bump  my  head. 

A  kiss  when  my  bath  is  over, 

A  kiss  when  ray  bath  begins; 
My  mother's  as  full  of  kisses 

As  nurse  is  full  of  pins. 

A  kiss  when  I  give  her  trouble, 

A  kiss  when  I  give  her  joy; 
There's  nothing  like  mother's  kisses 

To  her  own  little  baby  boy. 


DON'T  BE  TOO  LITERAL. 

During  a  visit  which  we  recently  made  to  a  certain  North  Caro- 
lina school,  the  teacher  took  a  piece  of  chalk,  and,  with  a  few 
skillful  strokes,  outlined  a  cat  on  the  blackboard.  Then,  turn- 
ing to  the  class,  she  inquired,  "What  is  that?"  Instantly  every 
little  fellow  replied,  '^A  cat."  "No,"  said  the  teacher,  "not 
correct.  Wiio  can  tell  me  what  it  is?"  A  moment's  silence 
followed,  and  then  a  little  voice  in  the  rear  triumphantly  shouted, 
"  It  is  a  picture  of  a  cat."  "  Right,"  responded  the  teacher, 
"  it  is  not  a  cat,  but  i\iQ  picture  of  a  cat." 

Is  it  possible,  we  mused,  that  these  children  are  being  taught 
to  go  through  life  with  their  minds  narrowed  to  such  unnecessary 
nicety  (?)  of  expression  that  they  cannot  truly  enjoy  any  elegant 
engraving,  painting  or  illustrated  book,  because  they  are  con- 
demned to  speak  of  every  beautiful  thing  of  this  kind  as  only 
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2i 'plctare  of  something!  A  sujjerb  painting  is  seen  on  the  wall. 
"What  a  gorgeous  sunset!"  "No,  my  child;  only  o. picture  of 
a  gorgeous  sunset."  Standing  before  the  noted  painting,  "Ra- 
phael's Cherubs,"  we  exclaim,  "  What  heavenly  angels  !"  "  No, 
no,"  somebody  interrupts,  "not  angels,  but  2i picture  o^  heavenly 
angels." 

Is  it  possible  that  the  people  of  this  world,  when  looking  at 
an  illustrated  book,  are  so  stupid  as  not  to  know  the  difference 
between  a  cat  and  a  picture  of  a  cat,  without  being  told  of  it  so 
often!  As  we  examine  a  fascinating  engraving  which  causes  tis 
to  exclaim,  "What  a  magnificent  ship,  bounding  across  the 
mighty  ocean,  under  full  sail,  proudly  'walking  the  water  as  a 
thing  of  life  ! ' "  we  are  assured  by  one  of  the  pupils  of  this  school 
which  we  have  mentioned  that  we  are  mistaken,  "it  is  a  pjicture 
of  a  ship,  only  a  representation  of  the  mighty  ocean,  simply  an 
engraving  of  sails,  masts,  spars,  blue  sky,  crested  wave  and  dash- 
ing spray."  Oh,  horrors  !  what  idiots  we  are !  and  how  we  trem- 
ble before  the  gigantic  intellect  which  has  imparted  to  us  such 
astounding  information  that  we  have  not  seen  a  ship,  but  only  the 
picture  of  a  ship  ! 

Cliildren  should  be  taught  to  express  their  thoughts  and  ideas 
naturally,  and  not  with  a  strained  exactness  which  grates  so 
harshly  upon  the  ears,  and  leaves  the  impression  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  being  a  little  too  correct  in  speech. 


MISUSED  WORDS. 

"Acoustics"  is  always  singular. 
"Cut  bias,"  and  not  "cut  on  the  bias." 
"Allow"  should  not  be  used  for  "admit." 
"Come  to  see  me,"  and  not  "come  and  see  me." 
"Bursted"  is  not  elegant  and  is  rarely  correct. 
"Almost,"  with  a  negative,  is  ridiculous.      "Almost  noth- 
ing" is  absurd. 
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"The  burden  of  song"  means  the  refrain  or  chorus,  not  its 
sense  or  meaning. 

"Bountiful"  applies  to  persons,  not  to  things,  and  has  no 
reference  to  quantity. 

"Affable"  only  applies  when  speaking  of  the  manner  of  supe- 
riors to  inferiors. 

"Methinks"  is  formed  by  the  impersonal  verb  "  think,"  mean- 
ing "seem,"  and  the  dative  "me";  and  is  literally  rendered,  "It 
seems  to  me." 

"Admire"  should  not  be  followed  with  the  infinitive.  Kever 
say,  as  many  do,  "I  should  admire  to  go  with  you,"  etc.  This 
error  is  singularly  fashionable  just  now. 

"Allude"  is  now  frequently  misused  when  a  thing  is  named, 
spoken  of  or  described.  It  should  only  be  used  when  anything 
is  hinted  at  in  a  playful  or  passing  manner.  "Allusion  is  the 
by-play  of  language." 


■     MEMORY  GEMS. 

The  pupils  of  every  school  should  be  compelled  to  memorize  at  least  one  literary  gem 
each  week.  What  a  mine  of  golden  grains  would  thus  be  accumulated  during  the  school 
days ! 

Oh,  welcome  calm  of  heart  and  mind  ! 
As  falls  yon  fir  tree's  loosened  rind 
To  leave  a  tenderer  grow^th  behind, 
So  fall  the  weary  years  away; 
A  child  again,  my  head  I  lay 
Upon  the  lap  of  this  sweet  day. 

—  WhitMer. 


There  is  no  future  pang 
Can  deal  that  justice  on  the  self-condemn'd 
He  deals  on  his  own  soul, 

— Byron. 
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''  He  who  hath  a  thousand  friends, 
Hath  not  a  friend  to  spare; 
But  he  who  hath  an  enemy, 
Will  meet  him  everywhere." 


"What  art  like  music? 
Charm  of  the  wilderness,  joy  of  the  soul ! 

One  thing  is  like  thee  to  mortals  given; 
FaitJi,  touching  all  things 

With  bright  hues  of  Heaven." 


They  that  are  more  fervent  to  dispute  be  not  always  the  most 
able  to  determine. — Hooker. 


All  deception  in  the  course  of  life  is,  indeed,  nothing  else  but 
a  lie  reduced  to  practice,  and  falsehood  passing  from  words  to 
thin2:s. — South. 


It  seems  to  me  a  good  plan  during  the  recitation  on  each 
State  to  take  up  some  point  pertinent  to  the  lesson,  but  outside 
the  regular  text-book  questions,  and  discuss  it  with  the  class. 
For  example,  while  studying  New  York,  mention  of  the  salt 
springs  at  Syracuse  will  give  occasion  for  a  very  interesting 
digression  concerning  the  cause  and  nature  of  this  deposit;  how 
the  brine  is  obtained ;  the  process  of  manufacture  and  the  amount 
produced  annually.  In  North  Carolina  the  production  of  tar 
and  rosin  claims  attention.  Rice  in  South  Carolina  and  cotton 
in  Mississippi,  each  with  its  varieties  and  mode  of  culture,  will 
be  subjects  worthy  of  careful  consideration,  as  will  sugar  in 
Louisiana,  oysters  in  Maryland,  fisheries  in  Massachusetts,  etc. 
Now  it  seems  to  me  if  these  be  made  the  prominent  features  about 
which  the  others  may  be  grouped,  the  minds  of  the  pupils  Avill 
be  more  permanently  impressed.  It  makes  the  learners  inquirers. 
—  IF.  R.  Hall. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  TEACHERS' ASSEMBLY. 
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ORGANIZATION    FOR    1886-'87. 

OFFICERS. 

Edwin  A.  Alderman,  President, Goldsboro. 

Eugene  G.  Harrell,  Secretary,  Raleigh. 

W.  V.  Savage,  Assistant  Secretary, Raleigh. 

Rev.  R.  S.  Arrowood,  Treasurer, Concord. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

1.  C.  B.  Denson,  Raleigh.  5.  E.  D.  Monroe,  Durham. 

2.  Dr.  R.  H.  Lewis,  Kinston.  6.  J.  W.  Starnes,  Asheville. 

3.  Hon.  S.  M.  Finger,  Raleigh.  7.  D.  Mat.  Thompson,  Lincoluton. 

4.  J.  A.  Delke,  Thomasville.  8.  J.  T.  Alderman,  Fork  Church. 

9.  S.  L.  Sheep,  Elizabeth  Cit}^ 

executive  committee. 

E.  A.  Alderman,  Goldsboro.  Miss  Mart  R.  Goodloe,  Charlotte. 

E.  G.  Harrell,  Raleigh.  Mrs.  J.  J.  Frat,  Raleigh. 

M.  C.  S.  Noble,  Wilmington.  "      S.  J.  Myrick,  Murfreesboro. 

C.  F.  Siler,  Farmers.  "      J.  M.   Barbee,  Raleigh. 

E.  P.  Moses,  Raleigh.  "      M.  E.  Humphrey,  Goldsboro. 

Rev.  Jos.  Moore,  New  Garden.  Miss  Lily  W.  Long,  Statesville. 
N.  B.  Henry,  Chapel  Hill. 

trustees. 
C.  B.  Denson,  Raleigh.  H.  W.  Reinhart,  Raleigh. 

E.  G.  Harrell,  Raleigh. 

committee  on  programme. 

E.  P.  Moses,  Raleigh.  Dr.  W.  B.  Phillips,  Chapel  Hill. 

The  Secretary',  Raleigh. 

committee  on  reading  circle. 

George  T.  Winston,  Chapel  Hill.  Miss  Mary  R.  Goodloe,  Charlotte. 

Dr.  R.  H.  Lewis,  Kinston.  Miss  Lily  W.  Long,  Statesville, 

A.  W.  Long,  Trinity  College. 

committee    on    "north    CAROLINA   NORMAL   COLLEGE." 

Hon.  S.  M.  Finger,  Raleigh.  E.  A.  Alderman,  Goldsboro. 

Miss  Mary'  R.  Goodloe,  Charlotte. 

counselors. 
Each  County  Superintendent  in  North  Carolina. 

time  and  place  of  next  meeting. 
Atlantic  Hotel,  Morehead  City,  June  14th  to  29th,  1887. 
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ASSEMBLY  NOTES. 

Don't  delay  too  long  in  .securing  your  Certificate  of  Mem- 
bership, as  in  the  liurry  of  the  days  just  before  the  session  dis- 
appointments sometime  occur  in  getting  tlie  Certificate  in  time. 

Mr.  W,  V.  Savage^  of  the  Raleigh  Graded  School,  has  been 
appointed  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Assembly.  Mr.  Savage  is 
a  young  man,  graduate  of  Wake  Forest,  and  is  meeting  with  fine 
success  as  a  teacher. 

The  teachers  who  make  the  trip  to  Washington  City  will 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  "Fourth  of  July"  celebrated  at 
our  National  Capital.  "Independence  Day"  is  generally  a 
grand  occasion  in  Washington  City. 

Several  copies  of  the  Assembly  programme  have  been  sent 
to  each  County  Superintendent  with  the  request  that  they  will 
kindly  distribute  them  among  the  teachers  and  special  friends  of 
education  in  their  respective  counties. 

After  a  two  weeks'  sojourn  at  the  Atlantic  Hotel,  breath- 
ing the  invigorating  ocean  breezes  and  free  from  all  care,  the 
tired  teacher  will  return  home  with  rosy  cheeks,  bounding  steps 
and  enthusiastic  spirits,  ready  for  more  and  better  work  than 
ever  before. 

Mr.  E.  McK.  Goodw^in  has  resigned  as  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Assembly  in  consequence  of  not  now  being  a  resident  of 
the  State.  He  is  a  teacher  in  the  Institution  for  Deaf  and  Dumb 
and  the  Blind  at  Council  Bluff,  Iowa,  and  writes  that  he  Mill 
certainly  be  at  Morehead  City  in  June,  if  possible. 

In  packing  your  trunk  for  Morehead  City,  don't  forget  to 
put  in  your  heavy  worsted  dress,  as  you  will  find  it  very  com- 
fortable when  sailing.  A  cheap,  wide-brim  hat  will  also  be 
found  very  useful  as  a  protection  from  the  sun's  rays.  Don't 
carry  many  dresses  which  are  too  good  to  be  worn,  for  it  is 
expected  that  you  will  make  yourself  perfectly  comfortable  and 
at  ease,  and  thus  have  a  "good  time  generally." 
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The  pr(jgkamme,  with  all  other  particulars  of  the  Assembly, 
is  sent  with  this  number  of  The  Teacher,  and  we  hope  our 
readers  who  receive  a  copy  will  lend  it  to  some  other  teacher  or 
friend  of  education  who  may  desire  to  attend  the  Assembly. 
The  Secretary  will  gladly  send  copies  to  any  addresses  which 
may  be  furnished  him. 

The  first  meeting  of  North  Carolina  teachers  at  the  sea- 
side will  be  a  grand  event  in  the  history  of  the  Assembly.  An 
opportunity  is  now  given  to  the  western  teachers  of  seeing  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  in  all  its  grandeur,  and  many  will  take  advantage 
of  the  privilege.  The  great  surging  ocean  will  doubtless  be  as 
wonderful  a  revelation  to  them  as  have  been  their  magnificent 
mountains  to  the  eastern  teachers. 

Teachers  from  the  western  part  of  the  State  who  go  to 
the  Assembly  will  have  an  opportunity  of  spending  about  three 
hours  in  the  Capital  City  on  their  return  from  Morehead.  The 
train  reaches  Raleigh  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  and  leaves  for  the  west 
at  5:30.  The  street-cars  can  be  taken  at  the  depot,  and  five  cents 
will  carry  you  to  any  part  of  the  city.  The  city  and  State  offi- 
cers, business  men  and  all  the  citizens  cordially  extend  to  the 
teachers  ''the  freedom  of  the  city,"  and  hope  they  will  make 
themselves  perfectly  at  home  while  in  Raleigh. 

At  least  ten  days  before  the  Assembly  meets,  it  would  be 
well  for  you  to  visit  your  railroad  agent  and  see  that  he  has  full 
and  proper  instructions  in  regard  to  the  teachers'  tickets,  so  there 
will  be  no  trouble  in  securing  the  special  Assembly  rates.  If 
your  agent  has  not  at  that  time  received  the  necessary  instruc- 
tions, please  let  the  Secretary  at  Raleigh  know  it  at  once,  so  that 
the  matter  may  be  arranged.  Our  railroad  friends  are  very  kind 
and  liberal  to  the  Teachers'  Assembly,  but  sometimes,  in  their 
press  of  business,  they  forget  to  instruct  agents  as  to  the  rates  in 
time  for  the  tickets  to  be  procured. 

"What  is  pleasanter  than  a  teachers'  excursion  in  vaca- 
tion?" has  been  very  wisely  asked.  "To  get  on  board  a  well- 
equipped  train,  settle  back  in  the  richly  cushioned  seats  and  speed 
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away  from  the  cares  and  toils  of  the  school-room  brings  to  the 
teacher  such  feelings  of  rest  and  relief  as  are  worth  at  least  two 
months'  wages  in  the  way  of  renewing  courage,  vigor  and  health. 
Such  a  journey  is  ten-fold  more  enjoyable  if  one  is  accompanied 
by  a  large  number  of  friends  and  acquaintances."  The  North 
Carolina  teachers  will  make  this  pleasant  trip  to  the  Assembly 
at  Morehead  City  on  June  14th,  each  accompanied  by  several 
hundred  friends  and  co-workers  in  the  honored  calling. 

The  Secretary  has  just  sent  out  to  teachers  the  full  pros- 
pectus and  programme  of  the  approaching  session  of  the  Assem- 
bly. A  careful  examination  of  the  programme  will  show  a 
scope  which  includes  almost  every  department  of  educational 
work  in  North  Carolina  schools  and  colleges.  In  the  considera- 
tion of  these  topics,  it  is  earnestly  desired  that  every  teacher  will 
give  free  expression  of  views,  thus  adding  greatly  to  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  the  meeting.  The  younger  teachers  want  the 
opinions  of  the  more  experienced  ones,  and  those  who  have 
been  successful  teachers  for  years  desire  to  know  what  particular 
difficulties  the  younger  members  of  the  profession  have  to  encoun- 
ter. Full  and  free  exchange  of  thought  will  remove  many  obsta- 
cles along  the  educational  highway.  The  Secretary  will  gladly 
furnish  to  any  teachers  as  many  copies  of  the  prospectus  as  they 
may  want  to  send  to  friends. 


Cultivate  the  habit  of  never  showing  vexation.  There 
seems  to  be  a  certain  amount  of  f el inify  about  the  average  small 
boy.  This  spirit  of  persecution  is  directed  against  the  teacher  if 
easily  harassed  or  irritated.  The  skill  and  ingenuity  of  the  live 
teacher  will  be  used  to  guide  this  spirit  rather  than  to  crush  it. 
Utilize  these  activities  of  the  child,  and  they  at  once  become  the 
sources  of  his  highest  satisfaction  and  success.  Save  the  boy  for 
good  in  spite  of  himself, — S.  S.  Tow)isley. 


EDITORIAL. 


"SCHOOL  LEGISLATION." 

We  are  receiving  many  enquiries  from  teachers  throughout 
the  State,  asking,  "  What  did  the  recent  Legislature  do  for  educa- 
tion in  North  Carolina?"  This  is  certainly  a  proper  question 
at  a  time  when  the  State  is  in  so  great  need  of  improvement 
along  this  line  and  is  so  abundantly  able  to  make  the  necessary 
changes  toward  progress.  In  order  that  we  might  apswer  our 
friends  satisfactorily,  we  have  made  careful  search  of  the  Jour- 
nals during  the  sixty  days  that  the  General  Assembly  was  in 
session,  and  find  that  the  Normal  Schools  for  colored  teachers 
were  given  an  additional  appropriation  of  $4,000  annually, 
which  is  a  very  good  thing  and  greatly  needed.  The  farmers 
were  given  an  "  Act  to  Establish  an  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College,"  to  be  located  at  Raleigh ;  but  the  only  money  appro- 
priated for  this  purpose  at  present  seems  to  be  $7,500,  which 
was  taken  from  our  University  fund.  The  Agricultural  School 
is  a  capital  idea,  which  the  law-makers  expect  to  see  become  an 
actual  reality  and  prosper  with  about  one-tenth  enough  money 
for  its  support ! 

But  our  friends  want  to  know  what  was  done  for  the  improve- 
ment of  North  Carolina  teachers  and  North  Carolina  schools. 
Well,  in  the  first  place,  the  County  Superintendent  was  prohib- 
ited from  visiting  the  schools  of  his  county  unless  invited  by  the 
school  committees  (thus  insuring  public  schools  inferior  to  any 
that  we've  ever  had  before);  next,  some  of  the  summer  Normals 
were  "put  on  wheels,"  to  be  moved  from  place  to  place  each 
year  ("three  moves  are  as  bad  as  a  fire");  then,  the  North  Caro- 
lina Normal  College  bill  was  voted  down,  after  the  committee 
had  unanimously  approved  the  measure.  (Well,  we  hold  that 
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our  teachers  are  the  most  patient  and  conscientious  that  are  to  be 
found,  and  if  there  are  any  teachers  in  America  who  can  get 
along  without  special  professional  training,  certainly  they  are 
North  Carolina  teachers).  This  is  about  the  substance  of  all 
important  school  acts,  and  surely  the  State  has  great  cause  for 
thankfulness,  for  ''it  might  have  been  so  much  worse";  and,  in 
the  language  used  on  a  certain  well-known  occasion,  "we  are 
very  glad  to  get  the  hat  back  from  such  a  congregation." 


HOWllNG  SCHOOLS. 

BY  PKOF.  G.  G.  GROFF,  M.  D.,  LEWISBURG,  PA, 

In  the  mountains  of  the  South,  in  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  are  to  be 
found  schools  denominated  howlin,^  schools.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  custom  for  the  pupils  all  to  studj'  their  lessons  aloud,  and  the  result- 
ant is  denominated  a  "howl."  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  idea  in  these  dis- 
tricts to  a  considerable  extent  prevails,  that  children  can  only  study  aloud.  A 
young  teacher,  a  year  or  two  ago,  was  employed  to  teach  a  howling  school,  and 
before  undertaking  the  work  of  instruction,  asked  an  older  teacher  of  experience 
whether  or  not  it  would  be  advisable  to  attempt  to  break  up  this  absurd  custom, 
and  was  told  that  she  had  better  not  attempt  anything  which  would  be  so  con- 
trary to  public  opinion.  She  did  not  attempt  it.  I  was  amused  a  few  days  ago 
to  read  that  the  same  custom  prevails  in  China.  There,  whenever  a  pupil  stops 
"  howling,"  his  teacher  flogs  him  because  he  has  ceased  to  study.  Verilj-  there 
is  nothing  new  under  the  sun. 

I  have  seen  school-houses  in  the  mountains  South  without  a  single  window  iji 
them.     Is  that  new  or  old  ? 

Raleigh,  K  C,  March  31st,  1887. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Harrell: — I  clipped  the  foregoing  article 
from  a  Northern  educational  journal.  What  do  the  teachers  of 
North  Carolina  think  of  it? 

The  author  is  a  man  who  has  twice  been  invited  to  our  State 
to  conduct  the  State  Normal  School  at  Franklin,  where  he  has 
lectured  on  physiology,  with  the  assistance  of  a  manikin,  for  the 
past  two  summers.  He  was  received  kindly  by  our  people  and 
paid  well  for  his  services.     The  man  shows  his  appreciation  by 
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selecting  what  is  worst  and  parading  it  with  the  flourish  of 
trumpets  before  the  eyes  of  the  world.  In  the  last  paragraph 
he  seems  to  glory  in  taunting  us  whU  our  poverty.  If  he  has 
ever  publislied  a  kind  word  about  our  people  or  a  single  word 
of  encouragement  to  our  teachers,  I  have  never  seen  it.  You 
will  not  fail  to  notice  that  he  emphasizes  the  fact  that  these 
schools  are  strongly  sustained  by  public  opinion.  I  am  heartily 
sick  and  tired  of  such  misrepresentations. 

If  a  Southern  man  should  go  to  any  Northern  State,  even 
without  an  -invitation,  and  select  the  worst  schools  he  could  find 
in  that  section  and  expose  all  their  deficiencies,  he  would  do  the 
teachers  and  the  people  of  that  State  a  great  injustice  and  would 
receive  and  deserve  severe  criticism. 

As  long  as  we  endure  patiently  such  sneers  and  innuendoes,  we 
need  not  wonder  that  good  and  kind  people  treat  Southern 
teachers,  whenever  they  go  away  from  home,  in  the  most  patron- 
izing way,  as  if  they  were  little  children  without  the  slightest 
knowledge  of  the  first  principles  of  the  science  of  education. 

In  the  name  of  justice  and  fairness,  I  protest  against  the 
course  of  Prof.  Dr.  Groff,  and  I  hope  that  he  will  not  bring 
himself  and  his  manikin  to  North  Carolina  the  next  time  that 
he  turns  his  face  southward  to  make  a  little  money  out  of  South- 
ern people. 

Please  send  him  a  marked  copy  of  this  issue  of  The  Teacher. 

Very  truly  yours, 

E.  P.  Moses. 

[This  is  another  evidence  of  the  greatness  and  refined  cul- 
ture of  our  North  Carolina  teachers.  We  have  never  knoMm 
them,  in  public  print  or  otherwise,  to  make  any  unkind  criticism 
upon  any  other  people  or  their  educational  methods,  however 
ample  may  have  been  the  opportunity  or  their  inclination  to  do 
so;  but,  rather,  they  are  always  ready  to  extend  a  friendly  hand 
and  cordial  welcome  to 

"  strangers  from  all  other  lands  to  this  fair  land  of  ours," 
and  even  to  those  whom  they  knew  had   not  sufficient  intelli- 
gence or  common  sense  to  appreciate  the  hospitality.     It  is  a 
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pleasure  to  know  that  the  author  of  the  extract  above  is  not  an 
acknowledged  representative  of  our  Northern  educational  friends, 
and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  they  have  such  a  member  in  the 
profession.  This  "Professor  GrofF,  M.  D.,"  was  engaged  to 
deliver  two  lectures  at  the  Teachers'  Assembly  last  June  and  he 
was  cordially  received  in  a  manner  becoming  an  educational  lec- 
turer, and  all  North  Carolina  teachers  will  heartily  endorse  the 
just  indignation  as  expressed  by  Professor  Moses  at  such  an 
ungrateful  return  for  their  courtesy  and  hospitality. — Editor.] 


The  article  on  "Recess,"  published  in  this  issue  of  The 
Teacher,  is  especially  commended  to  our  readers.  It  is  from 
the  pen  of  one  of  the  most  noted  and  successful  educators  in  the 
State,  and  a  careful  reading  will  well  repay  any  teacher. 

Did  you  ever  have  a  "Mock  Trial"  at  the  closing  exercises 
of  your  school?  If  not,  suppose  you  introduce  one  in  your  pro- 
gramme this  session.  Messrs.  Alfred  Williams  &  Co.,  Raleigh, 
can  furnish  a  book  of  "Mock  Trials"  for  thirty  cents,  and  any 
one  of  them  may  be  made  exceedingly  laughable,  and  this  new 
feature  will  be  enjoyed  by  your  entire  audience. 

The  twenty-four  page  announcement  and  programme 
which  is  issued  by  the  Teachers'  Assembly  is  the  handsomest 
specimen  of  artistic  printing  which  has  ever  come  from  a  North 
Carolina  printer.  The  taste  displayed  and  the  elegance  of  the 
typography  and  press-work  are  highly  creditable  to  the  skill  of 
Mr.  Uzzell,  from  whose  presses  the  work  has  come. 

It  is  certainly  a  matter  of  pride  in  North  Carolina  that  the 
press  of  the  State  is  so  active  and  zealous  in  advancing  our  edu- 
cational interests.  Our  editors  are  all  strong  friends  of  educa- 
tion, and  the  value  of  their  influence  is  not  to  be  lightly  esti- 
mated. Specially  are  the  teachers  under  obligations  to  the  press 
for  the  very  liberal  aid  rendered  in  giving  full  circulation  of 
information  concerning  their  Assembly  and  other  gatherings,  thus 
contributing  largely  to  the  success  of  these  meetings  of  the 
teachers. 
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IBOUT  OUR  TEICHERS. 

r 

Miss  Mollie  Lucas  is  teacliing  at  Morven,  Anson  county. 
Miss  Nannie  Rivers  is  teacliing  at  Boone,  Watauga  county. 
Mr.  A.  T.  McKellar  is  teaching  at  Plainview,  Robeson  county. 
Miss  Annie  Faucette  is  teacliing  at  Haw  River,  Alamance  county. 
Miss  Anna  Devane  has  a  good  school  at  Shannon,  Robeson  county. 
Miss  Fannie  Leathers  is  teaching  at  Hunkadora,  Durham  county. 
Miss  Della  E.  Cheshire  is  teaching  at  Fancy  Hill,  Iredell  county. 
Mr.  R.  D.  McCotter  has  opened  a  school  at  Pamlico,  Pamlico  county. 
Miss  Bettie  Redden  is  teaching  near  Asbury  Church,  Beaufort  county. 
Mr.  L.  J.  Cheely  is  principal  of  the  Rockford  High  School,  Surry  county. 
Miss  Ella  VVinfield  is  teaching  a  private  school  at  Powellton,  Richmond 
county. 

Mr.  a.  L.  Blake  is  principal  of  the  High  School  at  McLeansville,  Guil- 
ford county. 

Rev.  W.  p.  Cline,  Ilex,  Davidson  county,  has  a  fine  school.     The  enroll- 
ment reached  46. 

Mrs.  a.  M.  Corpening  is  teaching  near  Morganton,  Burke  county.     She 
lias  an  enrollment  of  26. 

Miss  Mary  Cannady  has  a  flourishing  school  at  Persimmon  Dale,  near 
Durham,  Durham  county. 

Miss  Carrie  McDonald,  of  Goldsboro,  has  accepted  a  position  as  teacher 
at  Chapel,  South  Carolina. 

Me.  Willie  McCandless  has  charge  of  the  Yadkin  Mineral  Springs  In- 
stitute at  Palmersville,  Stanly  county. 

Mr.  T.  R.  Maxwell,  of  Duplin  county,  has  taken  charge  of  the  school  at 
Price's  Academy  near  Battleboro,  Edgecombe  county. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Hunter  (Wake  Forest  College)  has  accepted   the   position  of 
Principal  of  Rutherfordton  .\cademy,  Rutherford  county. 

Hon.  a.  M.  Waddell,  of  Wilmington,   will  deliver  the   annual   address 
before  the  young  ladies  of  Oxford  Female  College  in  June  next. 

Rev.  F.  L.  Reid,  of  Raleigh,  will    preach   the  sermon   at   Trinity    College 
Commencement,  and  Hon.  A.  M.  Waddell»will  deliver  the  address. 

Mr.  Geo.  W.  Mewborn,  late  principal  of  Institute  School,  Lenoir  county, 
has  accepted  a  position  as  teacher  in  the  Davis  School  at  LaGrange. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Watts  (Davidson  College)  is  principal  of  Mills  River  Academy, 
Henderson  county.     He  has  a  good  school,  with  an  enrollment  of  36. 
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Mr.  J.  A.  Dameron  is  principal  of  tlie  High  School  at  Pelharu,  Caswell 
county. 

Rev.  W.  M.  Roby  will  deliver  the  address  at  the  Kinsey  School  Com- 
mencement. 

Miss  Addie  Marsh,  of  the  Wilson  Graded  School,  spent  a  few  days  in 
Raleigh  during  tlie  past  month. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Strickland,  of  Shelby,  will  deliver  the  annual  address  at 
the  Commencement  of  Thomasville  Female  College. 

Col.  John  W.  Alspaugh  has  called  the  Trustees  of  Trinity  College  to 
meet  in  Greensboro,  April  5th,  to  elect  a  President  for  that  institution. 

Miss  Letia  C.  Kelly  is  teaching  at  Haynes  Academy,  Ferry,  Ruther- 
ford county.     She  has  a  good  school,  and  her  work  is  greatly  appreciated. 

Prof.  E.  McK.  Goodwin,  of  the  Iowa  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
writes  that  he  hopes  to  meet  with  the  North  Carolina  Teacheis'  Assembly  in 
June. 

Miss  Annie  Barnes  closed  her  school  at  Morehead  City  on  March  25th, 
and  has  returned  to  her  home  in  Jonesboro.  Her  patrons  regret  exceedingly  to 
lose  her  services. 

Mr.  James  T.  White  and  Miss  Dora  Teague  have  charge  of  the  public 
school  at  Burlington  (late  Com(tany  Shops),  Alamance  county,  with  an  enroll- 
ment of  72  pupils. 

Ma,ior  S.  M.  Finger,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  North  Caro- 
lina, will  deliver  the  address  at  the  close  of  Glenwood  High  School,  Johns- 
ton county,  May  4th,  1SS7. 

Bishop  W.  W.  Duncan  will  deliver  the  Alumni  Address,  and  Rev.  Dr. 
Tucker,  of  Norfolk,  will  preach  the  sermon  at  the  coming  Commencement  of 
Greensboro  Female  College. 

Rev.  B.  Smedes,  Rector  of  St.  Mary's  School,  Raleigh,  has  just  built  a 
beautiful  little  iron  summer-house  in  the  grove  of  the  institution,  for  the 
pleasure  of  the  young  ladies. 

Mr.  John  B.  Burwell,  Principal  of  Peace  Institute,  has  been  confined  to 
his  room  by  sickness  for  several  days.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  state  that  he  is  now 
recovering  and  will  soon  be  at  his  work  again. 

Miss  Ellen  Fuller,  one  of  the  Nashville  Normalites,  of  Class  '86,  from 
Randolph  county,  has  entirely  recovered  her  health  and  has  charge  of  the 
Oak  Grove  Academy  in  that  county,  since  August  last,  with  an  enrollment  of 
70  pupils. 

Miss  Sara  L.  Gordon  (St.  Mary's,  Raleigh)  is  teaching  at  Hertford, 
Perquimans  county.  She  has  an  enrollment  of  30  pupils,  and  is  putting  in 
■practice  the  hints  and  lessons  given  at  the  Elizabeth  City  Normal  School, 
with  very  satisfactory  results. 
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CUPID  HMONG  THE  TEACHERS. 


SIMPLY  ADDITION. 


'  Arithmetic  in  former  days  said  '  one  and  one  are  two,' 
But  now  we  have  advanced  so  far  that  that  style  will  not  do ; 
And  blushing  bride  and  happy  groom,  whose  lonely  lives  are  done, 
Say,  with  the  parson's  full  consent,  that  one  and  one  are  one." 


TRULY  ADDITION. 


BY    A    WELL-KNOWN    NORTH    CAROLINA    TEACHER. 


We  hold  arithmetic  is  right, 
That  one  and  one  are  two; 

Yet,  by  an  ancient  holy  rite, 
The  two  are  made  one,  too. 

Since  each  another  half  has  won, 

And  these  two  halves  are  one; 

For  when  the  preacher  ties  the  knot, 

They  that  were  ones  are  not. 

Then  woe  to  him  who  is  not  caught— 

His  Logarithm's  naught. 


Miss  Minnie  Moore,  who  formerly  tcanght  musical  Laurinburg,  Richmond 
county,  was  married  a  few  days  since  to  Mr.  Wiicolx,  of  Marion  county,  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  J.  H.  P.  Leigh,  Principal  of  Garysburg  High  School,  was  married, 
March  8th,  to  Miss  Seignora  E.  Lockhart,  of  Weldon. 

Miss  Lucy  E.  McIlwaine  was  married,  February  23d,  at  her  home  in 
Lancaster,  S.  C,  to  Mr.  Samuel  J.  Crawford,  of  Alamance  county. 

Miss  Lizzie  Campbell,  of  Washington,  N.  C,  was  married  to  Mr.  A.  J. 
GrifBn,  of  Greenville,  on  the  21st  of  March. 

Dr.  Joseph  E.  Grimsley,  County  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for 
Greene  county,  was  married,  March  23d,  to  Miss  Annie  McDougald,  of  Snow 
Hill. 
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IN  MEMORISM. 


"  Death  hath  made  no  breach 
111  love  and  sympathy,  in  hope  and  trust. 
No  outward  sign  or  sound  our  ears  can  reach, 
But  there's 'an  inward,  spiritual  speech 
That  greets  us  still,  though  mortal  tongue  be  dust. 
It  bids  us  do  the  work  that  they  laid  down — 
Talte  up  the  song  where  they  broke  off  the  strain; 
So,  journeying  till  we  reach  tlie  heavenly  town, 
Where  are  laid  up  our  treasures  and  our  crown. 
And  our  lost,  loved  ones  will  be  found  again." 


Mks.  Richard  Battle  (nee  Miss  Cornelia  McDaniel)  entered  into  rest 
at  Wake  Forest,  Marcli  7tli.  She  was  a  graduate  of  Vassar  College,  and  vva^ 
for  a  time  a  teacher  in  the  Raleigli  Centennial  Graded  School. 

"  Weep  for  tiie  days  that  will  come  no  more, 
For  the  sunbeam  flt)vvn  from  hearth  and  door. 
For  a  missing  step,  for  a  nameless  grace 
Of  a  tender  voice  and  a  loving  face ; 
But  not  for  the  soid  wiiosegoal  is  won, 
Whose  infinite  joy  has  just  begun — 
Not  for  the  spirit  enrobed  in  liijht, 
And  crowned  where  the  angels  are  to-niyht." 


TESCHERS'  BUREAU. 

['6PS=°TiiE  North  Carolina  Teacher  will  recommend  all  applicants  mentioned  in  this 
department,  and  letters  answering  any  announcement  may  be  addressed  care  of  The 
Teacher  and  they  will  be  promptly  forwarded.  We  desire  to  aid  every  teacher  in  secur- 
ing a  good  situation,  and  no  charge  is  made  for  the  insertion  of  notices  in  this  depart- 
ment.] 

POSITIONS  WANTED. 

102.  A  lady  of  some  experience  desires  a  position  as  primary  teacher  in  a 
good  school.     Address  Miss  Sara  L.  Gordon,  Hertford,  N.  C. 

103.  A  lady  of  four  years'  experience  desires  a  situation  as  primary  teacher 
in  some  good  school,  or  will  teach  a  private  or  public  school.  First  grade  cer- 
tificate.    Good  references  furnished.     Address  Miss  R.,  Black  Creek,  N.  C. 

104.  A  lady  wishes  the  position  of  assistant  in  literary  department  of  a 
school.  Will  also  assist  in  the  music.  Has  four  years'  experience  in  teach- 
ing, and  can  furnish  best  of  references.  Addiess  Miss  Mary  J.  Long,  Bowie's 
Creek,  N.  C. 
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[For  The  North  Carolina  Teacher.] 

LIFE. 

BY   J.   W.    HARRINGTON,    NORTH    CAROLINA. 

Life  is  mingled  bliss  and  care, 
Vicissitudes  combining; 
Alternating  hope  and  fear, 
With  dark  and  silver  lining. 

This  life  cannot  all  sunshine  be, 
Tho'  every  whim  attend  it; 
We  never  know,  nor  can  we  see 
What  circumstance  may  end  it. 

It  little  recks  which  way  we  fall 
In  calm  or  tempest  driven ; 
Provided  every  impulse — all 
Point  upward  home  to  heaven. 

If  on  the  dark  side  w^e  would  look 
For  darker  things  behind  it, 
Experience,  the  unsealed  book, 
Proclaims  we're  sure  to  find  it. 

Whatever  phase  of  life  we  view. 
There's  never  full  completeness; 
There's  light  and  shade  and  joyous  hue 
Commingled  with  all  sweetness. 
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Too  oft  we  pine  at  ills  unseen, 
And  from  the  future  borrow; 
And  load  ourselves  till  we  careen 
With  what  may  be  to-morrow. 

Thus  with  a  world  of  care  we  hedge 
Ourselves,  and  little  know  it; 
By  ever  crossing  o'er  the  bridge 
Before  we  have  come  to  it. 


ENGLISH  SS  SHE  IS  TAUGHT. 

I  have  just  now  fallen  upon  a  darling  literary  curiosity.  It 
is  a  little  book,  a  manuscript  compilation,  and  the  compiler  sent  it 
to  me  with  the  request  that  I  say  whether  I  think  it  ought  to  be 
published  or  not.  I  said  yes ;  but  as  I  slowly  grow  wise,  I  briskly 
grow  cautious;  and  so,  now  that  the  publication  is  imminent,  it 
has  seemed  to  me  that  I  should  feel  more  comfortable  if  I  could 
divide  up  this  responsibility  with  the  public  by  adding  tliera  to 
the  court.  Therefore  I  will  print  some  extracts  from  the  book, 
in  the  hope  that  they  may  make  converts  to  my  judgment  that 
the  volume  has  merit  which  entitles  it  to  publication. 

As  to  its  character.  Every  one  has  sampled  "English  as  She 
is  Wrote";  this  little  volume  furnishes  us  an  instructive  array 
of  examples  of  "English  as  She  is  Taught" — in  the  public 
schools  of — well,  this  country.  The  collection  is  made  by  a 
teacher  in  those  schools,  and  all  the  examples  in  it  are  genuine; 
none  of  them  have  been  tampered  with,  or  doctored  in  anyway. 
From  time  to  time,  during  several  years,  whenever  a  pupil  has 
delivered  himself  of  anything  peculiarly  quaint  or  toothsome  in 
the  course  of  his  recitations,  this  teacher  and  her  associates  have 
privately  set  that  thing  down  in  a  memorandum-book;  strictly 
following  the  original,  as  to  grammar,  construction,  spelling,  and 
all;  and  the  result  is  this  literary  curiosity. 
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The  contents  of  the  book  consist  mainly  of  answers  given  by 
the  boys  and  girls  to  questions,  said  answers  being  given  some- 
times verbally,  sometimes  in  writing.  The  subjects  touched  upon 
are  fifteen  in  number:  I,  Etymology;  II.  Grammar;  III. 
Mathematics;  IV.  Geography;  V.  "Original";  VI.  Analy- 
sis; VII.  History;  VIII.  "Intellectual";  IX.  Philosophy; 
X.  Physiology ;  XI.  Astronomy ;  XII.  Politics ;  XIII.  Mu- 
sic ;  XIV.  Oratory ;  XV.   Metaphysics. 

You  perceive  that  the  poor  little  young  idea  has  taken  a  shot 
at  a  good  many  kinds  of  game  in  the  course  of  the  book.  Now 
as  to  results.  Here  are  some  quaint  definitions  of  words.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  in  all  of  these  instances  the  sound  of  the 
word,  or  the  look  of  it  on  paper,  has  misled  the  child  : 

Aborigines,  a  system  of  mountains. 

Alias,  a  good  man  in  the  Bible. 

Amenable,  anj'thiug  tbat  is  mean. 

Assiduity,  state  of  being  "an  acid. 

Auriferous,  pertaining  to  an  oiifice. 

Ammonia,  the  food  of  the  gods. 

Capillary,  a  little  caterpillar. 

Corniferous,  rocks  in  which  fossil  corn  is  found. 

Emolument,  a  head  stone  to  a  grave. 

Equestrian,  one  who  asks  questions. 

Eucharist,  one  who  plays  euchre. 

Franchise,  anything  belonging  to  the  French. 

Idolater,  a  very  idol  person. 

Ipecac,  a  man  who  likes  a  good  dinner. 

Irrigate,  to  make  fun  of. 

Mendacious,  what  can  be  mended. 

Mercenary ,  one  who  feels  for  another. 

Parasite,  a  kind  of  umbrella. 

Parasite,  the  murder  of  an  infant. 

Publican,  a  man  who  does  his  prayers  in  public. 

Tenacious,  ten  acres  of  land. 

Here  is  one  where  the  phrase  "publicans  and  sinners"  has  got 
mixed  up  in  the  child's  mind  with  politics,  and  the  result  is  a 
definition  which  takes  one  in  a  sudden  and  unexpected  way: 

Republican,  a  sinner  mentioned  in  the  Bible. 

Also  in  Democratic  newspapers  now  and  then.  Here  are  two 
where  the  mistake  has  resulted  from  sound  assisted  by  remote 
fact : 
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Plagiarist,  a  writer  of  plays. 

Demagogue,  a  vessel  containing  beer  and  other  liquids. 

Ill  the  following  sentences  the  pupil's  ear  has  been  deceiving 
him  again : 

The  marriage  is  illegible. 

He  was  totally  dismasted  with  the  whole  performance. 

He  enjoys  riding  on  a  philosophy. 

She  was  very  quick  at  repertoire. 

He  prayed  for  the  waters  to  subsidize. 

The  leopard  is  watching  his  sheep. 

They  had  a  strawberry  vestibule. 

In  the  following  sentences  the  little  people  have  some  informa- 
tion to  convey,  every  time;  but  in  my  case  they  failed  to  con- 
nect :  the  light  always  went  out  on  the  keystone  word : 

The  coercion  of  some  things  is  remarkable  ;  as  bread  and  molasses. 

Her  hat  is  conspicuous  because  she  wears  it  on  one  side. 

He  preached  to  an  egregious  congregation. 

The  captain  eliminated  a  bullet  through  the  man's  head. 

You  should  take  caution  and  be  precarious. 

The  supercilious  girl  acted  with  vicissitude  when  the  perennial  time  came. 

That  last  is  a  curiously  plausible  sentence;  one  seems  to  know 
what  it  means,  and  yet  he  knows  all  the  time  that  he  doesn't. 

Here  is  an  odd  (but  entirely  proper)  use  of  a  word,  and  a  most 
.sudden  descent  from  a  lofty  philosophical  altitude  to  a  very  prac- 
tical and  homely  illustration  : 

We  should  endeavor  to  avoid  extremes — like  those  of  wasps  and  bees. 

And  here — with  "zoological"  and  "geological"  in  his  mind, 
but  not  ready  to  his  tongue — the  small  scholar  has  innocently 
gone  and  let  out  a  couple  of  secrets  which  ought  never  to  have 
been  divulged  in  any  circumstances: 

There  are  a  good  many  donkeys  in  theological  gardens. 
Some  of  the  best  fossils  are  found  in  theological  cabinets. 

Under  the  head  of  "Grammar"  the  little  scholars  furnish  the 
following  information  : 

Gender  is  the  distinguishing  nouns  without  regard  to  sex. 
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A  verb  is  something  to  eat. 

Adverbs  should  always  be  used  as  adjectives  and  adjectives  as  adverbs. 

Every  seutence  and  name  of  God  must  begin  with  a  caterpillar. 

"Caterpillar"  is  well  enough,  but  capital  letter  Avould  have 
been  stricter. 

The  chapter  on  "Mathematics"  is  full  of  fruit.  From  it  I 
take  a  few  samples — mainly  in  an  unripe  state. 

A  straight  line  is  any  distance  between  two  places. 
Parallel  lines  are  lines  that  can  never  meet  uutil  they  run  together. 
A  circle  is  a  round  straight  line  with  a  hole  in  the  middle. 
Things  which  are  equal  to  each  other  are  equal  to  anything  else. 
To  find  the  number  of  square  feet  in  a  room  you  multiply  the  room  by  the 
number  of  the  feet.     The  product  is  the  result. 

Right  you  are.  In  the  matter  of  geography  this  little  book 
is  unspeakably  rich.  The  questions  do  not  appear  to  have  ap- 
plied the  micro.scope  to  the  subject,  as  did  those  quoted  by  Pro- 
fessor Ravenstein;  still,  they  proved  plenty  difficult  enough 
without  that.  These  pupils  did  not  hunt  with  a  microscope, 
they  hunted  with  a  shot-gun;  this  is  shown  by  the  crippled  con- 
dition of  the  game  they  brought  in: 

America  is  divided  into  the  PassifRc  slope  and  the  Mississippi  valley. 

North  America  is  separated  by  Spain. 

America  consists  from  north  to  south  about  five  hundred  miles. 

The  United  States  is  quite  a  small  country  compared  with  some  other  countrys, 
but  is  about  as  industrious. 

The  capital  of  the  United  States  is  Long  Island. 

The  five  seaports  of  the  U.  -S.  are  Newfunlan  and  Sanfrancisco. 

The  principal  products  of  the  U.  S.  is  earthquakes  and  volcanoes. 

The  Alaginnies  are  mountains  in  Philadelphia. 

The  Rocky  Mountains  are  on  the  western  side  of  Philadelphia. 

Cape  Hatteras  is  a  vast  body  of  water  surrounded  by  land  and  flowing  into  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Mason  and  Dixon's  line  is  the  Equater. 

One  of  the  leading  industries  of  the  United  States  is  molasses,  book-covers, 
numbers,  gas,  teaching,  lumber,  manufacturers,  paper-making,  publishers,  coal. 

The  chapter  headed  "Analysis"  shows  us  that  the  pupils  in 
our  public  schools  are  not  merely  loaded  up  with  those  showy 
facts  about  geography,  mathematics,  and  so  on,  and  left  in  that 
incomplete  state;  no,  there's  machinery   for  clarifying  and  ex- 
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paneling  their  minds.  They  are  required  to  take  poems  and 
analyze  them,  dig  out  their  common  sense,  reduce  them  to  sta- 
tistics, and  reproduce  them  in  aluminous  prose  translation  which 
shall  tell  you  at  a  glance  what  the  poet  was  trying  to  get  at. 
One  sample  will  do.  Here  is  a  stanza  from  "The  Lady  of  the 
Lake,"  followed  by  the  pupil's  impressive  explanation  of  it: 

Alone,  but  with  unbated  zeal, 
The  horseman  plied  with  scourp'e  and  steel ; 
For  jaded  now  and  spent  with  toil, 
Embossed  with  foam  and  dark  with  soil, 
While  every  gasp  with  sobs  he  drew, 
The  laboring  stag  strained  full  in  view. 

The  man  who  rode  on  the  horse  performed  the  whip  and  an  instrument  made 
of  steel  alone  with  strong  ardor  not  diminishing,  for,  being  tired  from  the  time 
passed  with  hard  labor  overworked  with  anger  and  ignorant  with  weariness, 
while  every  breath  for  labor  he  drew  with  cries  full  of  sorrow,  the  young  deer 
made  imperfect  who  worked  hard  filtered  in  sight. 

I  see,  now,  that  I  never  understood  that  poem  before.  I  have 
had  glimpses  of  its  meaning,  in  moments  when  I  was  not  as 
ignorant  with  weariness  as  usual,  but  this  is  the  first  tinae  the 
whole  spacious  idea  of  it  ever  filtered  in  sight.  If  I  were  a 
public  school  pupil  I  would  put  those  other  studies  aside  and 
stick  to  analysis;  for,  after  all,  it  is  the  thing  to  spread  your 
mind. 

We  come  now  to  historical  matters,  historical  remains,  one 
might  say.  As  one  turns  the  pages,  he  is  impressed  with  the 
depth  to  which  one's  date  has  been  driven  into  the  American 
child's  head — 1492.  The  date  is  there,  and  it  is  there  to  stay. 
And  it  is  always  at  hand,  always  deliverable  at  a  moment's 
notice.  But  the  Fact  that  belongs  with  it?  That  is  quite 
another  matter.  Only  the  date  itself  is  familiar  and  sure :  its 
vast  Fact  has  failed  of  lodgment.  It  would  appear  that  when- 
ever you  ask  a  public  school  pupil  when  a  thing — anything,  no 
matter  what — happened,  and  he  is  in  doubt,  he  always  rips  out 
his  1492.  He  applies  it  to  everything,  from  the  landing  of  the 
ark  to  the  introduction  of  the  horse-car.  Well,  after  all,  it  is 
our  first  date,  and  so  it  is  right  enough  to  honor  it,  and  pay  the 
public  schools  to  teach  our  children  to  honor  it: 
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George  W'ashington  was  born  in  1492. 

Wasbington  wrote  tbe  Declaration  of  Independence  in  1492. 
St.  Bartholomew  wa.?  massacred  in  1492. 

The  Brittains  ^vere  the  Saxons  wbo   entered   England  in  1492  under  Julius 
C^sar. 
The  earth  is  1492  miles  in  circumference. 

To  proceed  with  History : 

Christopher  Columbus  was  called  the  Father  of  his  Country. 

The  Indians  pursued  their  warfare  by  hiding  in  the  bushes  and  then  scalping 
them. 

Captain  John  Smith  has  been  styled  the  father  of  his  country.  His  life  was 
saved  by  his  daughter  Pochantas. 

Alfred  the  Great  reigned  872  years.  He  was  distinguished  for  letting  some 
buckwheat  cakes  burn  and  the  lady  scolding  him. 

Henry  Eight  was  famous  for  being  a  great  widower  having  lost  several  wives. 

Lady  Jane  Grey  studied  Greek  and  Latin  and  was  beheaded  after  a  few  days. 

John  Bright  is  noted  for  an  incurable  disease. 

Lord  James  Gordon  Bennett  instigated  the  Gordon  Riots. 

The  Middle  Ages  come  in  between  antiquity  and  posterity. 

Luther  introduced  Christianity  into  England  a  good  many  thousand  years  ago. 
His  birthday  was  November  1883.  He  was  once  a  Pope.  He  lived  at  the  time  of 
the  Rebellion  of  Worms. 

Julius  Ctesar  is  noted  for  his  famous  telegram  dispatch  I  came  I  saw  I  con- 
quered. 

Julius  Caesar  was  really  a  very  great  man.  He  was  a  very  great  soldier  and 
wrote  a  book  for  beginners  in  the  Latin. 

Cleopatra  was  caused  by  the  death  of  an  asp  which  she  dissolved  in  a  wine  cup. 

The  only  form  of  government  in  Greece  was  a  limited  monkey. 

The  Persian  war  lasted  about  .500  years. 

Greece  had  only  7  wise  men. 

Socrates destroyed  some  statues  and  had  to  drink  Shamrock. 

Here  is  a  fact  correctly  stated ;  and  yet  it  is  phrased  with  such 
ingenious  infelicity  that  it  can  be  depended  upon  to  convey  mis- 
information every  time  it  is  uncarefnlly  read : 

By  the  Salic  law  no  woman  or  descendent  of  a  woman  could  occupy  the  throne. 

In  the  middle  of  the  chapter  I  find  many  pages  of  informa- 
tion concerning  Shakespere's  plays,  Milton's  works,  and  those  of 
Bacon,  Addison,  Samuel  Johnson,  Fielding,  Richardson,  Sterne, 
Smollett,  De  Foe,  Locke,  Pope,  Swift,  Goldsmith,  Burns,  Cow- 
per,  Wordsworth,  Gibbon,  Byron,  Coleridge,  Hood,  Scott,  Ma- 
caulay,  George  Eliot,  Dickens,  Bulwer,  Thackeray,  Browning, 
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Mrs.  Browning,  Tennyson,  and  Disraeli, — a  fact  which  shows 
that  into  the  restricted  stomach  of  the  public-school  pupil  is 
shoveled  every  year  the  blood,  bone,  and  viscera  of  a  gigantic 
literature,  and  the  same  is  there  digested  and  disposed  of  in  a 
most  successful  and  characteristic  and  gratifying  public  school 
way.     I  have  space  for  but  a  trifling  few  of  the  results : 

Lord  B3'ron  was  the  son  of  an  heiress  and  a  drunken  man. 

Wm.  Wordsworth  wrote  the  Barefoot  Boy  and  Imitations  on  Immortality. 

Gibbon  wrote  a  history  of  his  travels  in  Italy.     This  was  original. 

George  Eliot  left  a  wife  and  children  who  mourned  greatly  for  his  genius. 

George  Eliot  Miss  Mary  Evans  Mrs.  Cross  Mrs.  Lewis  was  the  greatest  female 
poet  unless  George  Sands  is  made  an  exception  of. 

Bulwell  is  considered  a  good  writer. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  Charles  Bronte  Alfred  the  Great  and  Johnson  were  the  first 
great  novelists. 

Thomas  Babington  Makorlay  graduated  at  Harvard  and  then  studied  law,  he 
was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  baron  in  1557  and  died  in  1776. 

When  the  public  school  wrestles  with  the  political  features  of 
the  Great  Republic,  they  throw  him  sometimes : 

A  bill  becomes  a  law  when  the  Pi-esident  vetoes  it. 

The  three  great  departments  of  the  government  is  the  President  rules  the 
world,  the  governor  rules  the  State,  the  mayor  rules  the  city. 

The  lirst  conscientious  Congress  met  in  Philadelphia. 

The  Constitution  of  the  Umted  States  was  established  to  ensure  domestic  hos- 
tility. 

Truth  crushed  to  the  earth  will  rise  again.     As  follows: 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  that  part  of  the  book  at  the  end  which 
nobody  reads. 

And  here  she  rises  once  more  and  untimely.  There  should 
be  a  limit  to  public  school  instruction;  it  cannot  be  wise  or  well 
to  let  the  young  find  out  everything: 

Congress  is  divided  into  civilized  half  civilized  and  savage. 

The  chapter  on  "Physiology"  contains  much  that  ought  not 
to  be  lost  to  science : 

Physillogy  is  to  study  about  your  bones  stummick  and  vertebry. 
Occupations  which  are  injurious  to  health  are  carbolic  acid  gas  which  is  impure 
blood. 
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We  bave  an  upper  and  a  lowei-  skin.  The  lower  skin  moves  all  the  time  and 
the  upper  skin  moves  when  we  do. 

The  body  is  mostly  composed  of  water  and  about  one  half  is  avaricious  tissue. 

The  stomach  is  a  small  pear-shaped  bone  situated  in  the  body. 

The  gastric  juice  keeps  the  bones  from  creaking. 

The  Chyle  flows  up  the  middle  of  the  backbone  and  reaches  the  heart  where  it 
meets  the  oxygen  and  is  purified. 

The  salivary  glands  are  used  to  salivate  the  body. 

In  the  stomach  starch  is  changed  to  cane  sugar  and  cane  sugar  to  sugar  cane. 

The  olfactory  nerve  enters  the  cavity  of  the  orbit  and  is  developed  into  the 
special  sense  of  hearing. 

The  growth  of  a  tooth  begins  in  the  back  of  the  mouth  and  extends  to  the 
stomach. 

If  we  were  on  a  railroad  track  and  the  train  was  coming  the  train  would  deafen 
our  ears  so  that  we  couldn't  see  to  get  off  the  track. 

If  a  laugh  is  fair  here,  not  the  straggling  child,  nor  the  unin- 
telligent teacher, — or  rather  the  unintelligent  Boards,  Conimit- 
tee.s,  and  Trustees, — are  the  proper  target  for  it.  All  through 
this  little  book  one  detects  the  signs  of  a  certain  probable  fact — 
that  a  large  part  of  the  pupil's  "instruction"  consists  in  cram- 
ming him  with  obscure  and  wordy  "rules"  which  he  does  not 
understand  and  has  no  time  to  understand.  It  would  be  as  use- 
ful to  cram  him  with  brickbats;  they  would  at  least  stay.  In 
a  town  in  the  interior  of  New  York,  a  few  years  ago,  a  gentle- 
man set  forth  a  mathematical  problem  and  proposed  to  give  a  prize 
to  every  public-school  pupil  who  should  furnish  the  correct  solu- 
tion of  it.  Twenty-two  of  the  brightest  boys  in  the  public- 
schools  entered  the  contest.  The  problem  was  not  a  very  diffi- 
cult one  for  pupils  of  their  mathematical  rank  and  standing,  yet 
they  all  failed — by  a  hair — through  one  trifling  mistake  or  an- 
other. Some  searching  questions  were  asked,  when  it  turned 
out  that  these  lads  were  as  glib  as  parrots  with  the  "rules,"  but 
could  not  reason  out  a  single  rule  or  explain  the  principle  under- 
lying it.  Their  memories  had  been  stocked,  but  not  their  under- 
standings.    It  was  a  case  of  brickbat  culture,  pure  and  simple. 

There  are  several  curious  "compositions"  in  the  little  book, 
and  we  must  make  room  for  one.  It  is  full  of  naivete,  brutal 
truth,  and  unembarrassed  directness,  and  is  the  funniest  (genu- 
ine) boy's  composition  I  think  I  have  ever  seen : 

2 
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ON    GIRLS. 

Girls  are  yery  stuckup  and  dignefied  in  their  manner  and  be  have  your.  They 
think  more  of  dress  than  anything  and  like  to  play  with  dowls  and  rags.  They 
cry  if  they  see  a  cow  in  a  far  distance  and  are  afraid  of  guns.  They  stay  at  home 
all  the  time  and  go  to  church  on  Sunday.  They  are  al-ways  sick.  They  are 
al-ways  funy  and  making  fun  of  boys'  hands  and  they  say  how  dirty.  They  cant 
play  marbles.  I  pity  them  poor  things.  They  make  fun  of  boys  and  then  turn 
round  and  love  them.  I  dont  beleave  they  ever  kiled  a  cat  or  anything.  They 
look  out  every  nite  and  say  oh  anl  the  moon  lovely.  Thir  is  one  thing  I  have  not 
told  and  that  is  they  al-w'ays  now  their  lessons  bettern  boys. 


-Mark  Twain  in  The  Century,  Aprils  1887, 


DON'T. 

Don't  snub  a  boy  because  he  wears  shabby  clotlies.  AYheii 
Edison,  the  inventor  of  the  telephone,  first  entered  Boston,  he 
wore  a  pair  of  yellow  linen  breeches  in  the  depth  of  winter. 

Don't  snub  a  boy  because  his  home  is  plain  and  unpretending. 
Abraham  Lincoln's  early  home  was  a  log-cabin. 

Don't  snub  a  boy  because  of  the  ignorance  of  his  parents. 
Shakespeare,  the  world's  poet,  was  the  son  of  a  man  who  was 
unable  to  write  his  own  name. 

Don't  snub  a  boy  because  he  chooses  an  humble  trade.  The 
author  of  "The  Pilgrim's  Progress"  was  a  tinker. 

Don't  snub  a  boy  because  of  physical  disability.  Milton  was 
blind. 

Don't  snub  a  boy  because  of  dullness  in  his  lessons. 
Hogarth,  the  celebrated  painter  and  engraver,  was  a  stupid  boy 
at  his  books. 

Don't  snub  a  boy  because  he  stutters.  Demosthenes,  the 
greatest  orator  of  Greece,  overcame  a  harsh  and  stammering 
voice. 

Don't  snub  any  one.  Xot  alone  because,  some  day,  they  may 
far  outstrip  you  in  the  race  of  life,  but  because  it  is  neither  kind 
nor  right,  nor  Christian. —  Christian  Advocate. 
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[For  The  North  Carolina  Teacher.] 

THE  INDIAN  TRIBES  Of  NORTH  CIROLINI, 

BY    MAJOR   JOHN    B.    NEATHERY,    RAI.EIGH,    N.    C. 

Feeling  that  whatever  concerns  the  history  of  North  Carolina 
should  be  of  interest  to  the  teachers  and  children  of  the  State 
especially,  I  hand  you  the  following  paper  in  relation  to  the  In- 
dian tribes  of  North  Carolina,  which  I  have  prepared  mainly 
from  historical  sources. 

I  find  there  were  in  North  Carolina,  at  or  about  the  time  of 
the  first  settlement  by  the  white  immigrants  about  thirty  tribes 
of  Indians,  viz.:  The  Tuscaroras,  Cherokees,  Catawbas,  Cora- 
tucks,  Perquimons,  Corees,  Hatteras,  Cotechneys,  Matamuskeets,  ' 
Chowanokes,  Pasquotanks,  Meherrins,  Yeopims,  Enoes,  Oco- 
neeches,  Matchepungos,  Sauras,  Nusiokes,  Roanokes,  Shocco- 
ries,  Oustacks,  Pamplicos,  Bears,  Wococons,  Croatans,  Saponas, 
Sippehaws,  the  Uwharries,  the  Pee  Dees  and  the  Connamox. 

The  Corees  were  located  in  Craven  and  Carteret  counties,  and 
from  them  we  have  "Core"  Sound.  The  Hatteras  Indians  in 
Hyde  and  Dare  have  given  us  a  name  for  a  cape  and  an  inlet. 
The  Croatans  were  in  the  same  counties,  and  have  left  us  their 
name  in  one  of  our  sounds  as  well  as  a  melancholy  memory  in 
connection  with  tlie  disappearance  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  col- 
ony on  Roanoke  Island.  The  Coratucks  are  remembered  in  the 
name  of  our  most  eastern  county.  The  Matamuskeets  and 
Matchepungos  of  Hyde  and  Beaufort  are  remembered  in  the 
names  of  our  lakes.  The  Perquimons,  the  Chowanokes,  the 
Pasquotanks,  the  Pamplicos,  the  Cherokees,  the  Catawbas,  each 
have  a  county  named  in  their  honor.  The  Chow^anokes,  the 
Catawbas,  the  Roanokes,  the  Meherrins,  the  Nusiokes,  the  Enoes, 
the  Sissepahaws  or  Saxapahaws,  the  Pasquotanks,  the  Perquim- 
ons, the  Yeopims,  the  Matchepungos,  the  Pamplicos,  the  Shoc- 
cories,  the  Oconeechees,  the  Cotechneys  or  the  Contentneas,  and 
the  Saponas,  each  have  a  river  or  creek  to  perpetuate  their  names. 
The  Oconeechees  and  Sauras  have  each  small  mountains  named 
for  them. 
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THE  SAPONAS. 

From  Rev-.  Jethro  Rumple's  History  of  Rowan  County  we 
learn  that  the  Sapona  Indians  had  a  town  on  Sapona  river  (now 
Yadkin  river),  near  Trading  Ford,  which  is  about  six  miles 
from  Salisbury,  the  county-seat  of  Rowan  county.  A  mile 
below  Trading  Ford  are  still  to  be  seen  the  remains  of  Sapona 
Fort,  surrounded  by  palisades,  innumerable  fragments  of  pot- 
tery, flint  arrow-heads,  bones,  shells,  &c.  Just  above  the  ford 
was  the  burying-ground  of  the  Saponas,  in  the  centre  of  an 
island  of  one  hundred  acres,  where  numerous  bones  have  been 
turned  up  by  the  plow  of  the  white  man,  and  where  a  huge 
battle-axe,  Indian  pottery,  &c.,  have  been  found.  "  Bearskin," 
a  Sapona  Indian  hunter,  accompanied  the  commissioners  of  Vir- 
ginia in  running  the  dividing  line  between  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina  in  1728.  He  stated  that  his  people  believed  in  one 
Supreme  Being,  whom  they  recognized  as  the  creator  of  all 
things;  that  this  Being  is  good,  loving  gt)od  people,  making  them 
rich  and  healthy,  but  punishing  with  hunger  and  sickness  those 
who  cheat  and  lie;  that  they  believed  in  a  future  state  where 
the  good  live  in  a  charming  country  of  perpetual  spring,  where 
the  people  are  ever  young,  where  game  of  all  kinds  abounded, 
and  where  the  trees  are  ever  laden  with  fruit;  but  the  bad  were 
led  to  a  barren  country  of  unceasing  winter;  where  the  ground 
is  covered  with  perpetual  snow  and  the  trees  bear  nothing  but 
icicles — whose  inhabitants  are  alwavs  huup-rv,  having  nothing 
to  eat  but  a  bitter  potato  which  fills  their  bodies  with  pains  and 
covers  them  with  painful  ulcers. 

The  Saponas  came  from  South  Carolina  and  afterwards  joined 
the  Catawbas,  and  emigrated  with  them  to  Florida. 

THE   OCONEEGHEES 

Sojourned  for  a  time  on  the  upper  waters  of  Enoe  river,  and 
''Oconeechee  town,"  which  was  visited  by  John  Lawson  the  his- 
torian, is  supposed  to  have  been  located  near  the  present  site  of 
Hillsboro.     Two  small  mountains  in  view  of  that  ancient,  lib- 
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ei'ty-luviiig'  borough  are  known  as  the  "Oeoneechee  hills."  It 
is  supposed  they  afterwards  removed  to  what  is  now  Northamp- 
ton county,  as  we  find  a  neck  of  land  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Roanoke  river  known  as  "  Oconeechee  Neck,"  together  with  a 
creek  and  township  of  the  same  name  in  Northampton  county. 

THE    CATAWBAS. 

The  Catawbas  dwelt  on  both  sides  of  the  Wateree  river  in 
South  Carolina  and  had  1,500  warriors  in  1700.  In  1743  this 
number  was  reduced  to  400,  including  portions  of  broken  tribes 
living  in  their  neighborhood;  and  Rivers,  iu  his  Sketches  of 
South  Carolina,  records  the  fact  that  in  that  year  no  less  than 
twenty  dialects  were  spoken  by  the  Catawbas.  This  tribe  removed 
to  the  Piedmont  section  of  North  Carolina,  where  they  lived  for 
a  considerable  time.  They  finally  retired  from  North  Carolina 
to  Florida,  and  joined  the  Seminoles.  Their  name  is  perpetuated 
in  that  of  one  of  our  western  counties,  and  also  by  one  of  our 
most  beautiful  rivers. 

THE    CHEROKEES. 

The  Cherokees  extended  through  Georgia,  the  north-western 
part  of  South  Carolina  into  south-western  North  Carolina,  and 
in  1735  mustered  6,000  warriors,  but  in  1775  these  were  reduced 
to  2,300.  They  reported  that  in  one  year  they  lost  3,000  war- 
riors by  small-pox  and  drunkenness.  We  know  but  little  of 
the  early  history  of  the  Cherokees.  In  the  Seminole  war  in 
1835  '' Junaluskee,"  a  chief  of  the  Cherokees,  greatly  aided  the 
United  States  army,  and  afterwards,  when  Congress  ordered  all 
the  Indians  to  be  removed  beyond  the  Mississippi  river,  at  the 
request  of  the  old  chief,  his  family  was  permitted  to  remain  in 
North  Carolina,  and  some  1,500  Cherokee  Indians  are  how  to 
be  found  in  Cherokee,  Jackson  and  Swain  counties.  The  Chero- 
kees were  always  friendly  to  the  whites,  and  in  1711  aided  in 
quelling  the  war  inaugurated  by  the  Tuscaroras.  Junaluskee 
visited  Raleigh  in  1846. 
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THE    SISSIPAHAWS, 

Or  Saxapahaws,  dwelt  among  the  hills  of  Alamance,  and  the 
majestic  now  Haw  river,  musical  with  the  sound  of  its  thousands 
of  spindles,  is  alone  left  to  tell  of  thjs  tribe  of  red-men  whose 
canoes  were  once  borne  on  its  bosom. 

THE    EXOES 

Had  their  hunting-grounds  in  Orange  county,  and  gave  their 
name  to  the  principal  tributary  of  the  Neuse  river. 

THE    SAURAS 

Game  from  South  Carolina  and  located  in  what  is  now  Stokes 
and  Surry  counties.  They  built  a  town  in  Stokes  county,  and 
the  "Sauratown  Mountains"  in  that  county  is  all  that  is  left  to 
tell  of  this  seemingly  obscure  tribe.  The  Sauras  united  with 
the  Cataw^bas  and  probably  left  with  them. 

THE    TUSCARORAS. 

This  was  by  far  the  largest  Indian  tribe  in  Nf)rth  Carolina. 
We  learn  from  Stephens'  History  of  Georgia  that  they  once 
dwelt  between  the  Savannah  and  Altamaha  rivers  in  Georgia. 
They  were  an  exceedingly  fierce  and  war-like  tribe,  and,  after 
many  conflicts,  they  settled  in  North  Carolina  on  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Neuse  and  Tar  rivers.  The  Tuscaroras  occupied 
at  one  time  fifteen  towns,  and  mustered  many  hundred  fighting- 
men.  In  common  with  the  other  tribes  they  lived  at  peace  with 
the  white  settlers  until  they  became  dissatisfied  with  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  "pale-faces,"  and  uniting  with  other  tribes  to  the 
number  of  1,600  warriors,  they  on  the  night  of  the  22d  of  Sep- 
tember, 1711,  fell  upon  the  unsuspecting  whites,  and  several 
hundred  men,  women  and  children  were  murdered  in  the  most 
barbarous  manner  and  much  property  destroyed,  mainly  on  the 
southern  shores  of  Albemarle  Sound  and  the  lower  Roanoke. 
Tom  Blunt  was  Chief  of  the  Tuscaroras  living  in.  Bertie  county, 
and  did  not  participate  in  the  massacre.  Governor  Spotswood 
of  Virginia  was  active  in   preventing  the  tribes  in   that  State 
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from  unitino;  with  the  Tuscaroras  in  a  general  war  on  the  whites, 
and  the  Governor  of  South  Carolina  sent  Col.  Barnwell  with  a 
small  body  of  militia  and  several  hundred  friendly  Indians  from 
the  Cherokee,  Catawba,  Yamasee,  Creek,  Winyaw  and  Esaw 
tribes  to  the  rescue  of  the  white  people  in  Eastern  North  Caro- 
lina, Governor  Hyde  of  North  Carolina  called  out  his  militia, 
who  joined  the  South  Carolinians  and  friendly  Indians,  and  these 
united  forces  marched  to  the  uppei'  portion  of  Craven  county, 
where  the  Tuscaroras  had  built  a  fort.  On  the  approach  of  the 
militia  the  Tuscaroras  boldly  marched  out  of  their  works  to  give 
battle.  Col.  Barnwell  made  a  furious  assault  on  them,  killing 
three  hundred  and  capturing  eight  hundred,  who  were  sold  as 
slaves  to  the  friendly  Indians  from  South  Carolina,  Most  of 
the  Tuscaroras  who  escaped  retired  from  the  State  and  joined 
the  Five  Nations  of  New  York, 

Tom  Blunt,  sometimes  known  as  "  King  Blunt,"  remained  in 
Bertie  county,  and  the  Legislature  of  the  State  granted  the  Tus- 
caroras about  64,000  acres  of  land  in  Bertie  county^  free  from 
all  taxes,  and  provided  that  no  deed  to  a  white  man  from  the 
Indians  for  this  land  should  be  valid,  as  the  "said  Tuscarora 
Indians  are  by  nature  ignorant  and  strongly  addicted  to  drink- 
ing, and  may  be  easily  imposed  on  by  designing  persons,"  In 
the  language  of  the  law  (1748)  this  was  "but  just  that  the  an- 
cient inhabitants  of  this  province  shall  have  and  enjoy  a  quiet 
and  convenient  dwelling-place  in  this  their  native  country," 
This  grant  was  to  James  Blunt,  Chief  of  the  Tuscarora  Nation, 
probably  a  son  of  Tom,  and  was  afterwards  (in  1778)  re-enacted 
to  "  Whitmel  Tuffdick,"  chief  or  headman  of  the  Tuscaroras, 
This  land  is  still  known  as  "Indian  Woods,"  and  is  located  in  a 
township  of  Bertie  which  bears  that  name.  Maj.  John  Dev- 
ereux  of  Raleigh  has  a  treaty  between  the  whites  and  Tom 
Blunt,  signed  with  his  "  mark,"  which  is  in  the  form  of  an  arrow- 
head. Finally  this  branch  of  the  Tuscaroras  decided  to  go  to 
their  brethren  of  the  Six  Nations,  and  leased  this  land  to  three 
gentlemen  of  Bertie,  who  required,  however,  that  they  leave  one 
of  their  tribe  in  possession.  Accordingly  "Indian  Ned"  was 
left,  and  became  the  last  of  the  Tuscaroras  in  North  Carolina. 
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Having  leased  their  land,  the  Tuscaroras  moved  about  April 
21,  1766,  from  Bertie  county  to  New  York.  Mr.  Robert  Jones, 
Jr.,  the  Attorney-General  of  the  State,  advanced  £1,200  to  aid 
in  buying  wagons  and  provisions,  on  the  credit  of  their  land. 

In  1802  the  Legislature  of  North  Carolina,  on  petition  of 
Sacarusa,  Chief  of  the  Tuscaroras,  enacted  a  law  changing  the 
lease  made  by  that  tribe  to  the  lands  in  Bertie  county  to  a  fee- 
simple  deed,  and  many  of  the  descendants  of  the  three  gentlemen 
heretofore  alluded  to  as  lessees  still  hold  their  interest  in  the 
"Indian  Woods."  When  the  title  to  these  lands  was  thus  con- 
firmed, "Indian  Ned  "  was  told  he  could  go  to  his  brethren,  but 
he  declined,  and  remained  in  North  Carolina  till  his  death,  about 
1832. 

We  learn  from  Wheeler's  Reminiscences  of  North  Carolina 
that  a  remnant  of  the  Tuscaroras  yet  survive,  and  under  their 
Chief,  Mount  Pleasant,  live  on  their  reservation  near  Niagara 
Falls.  He  also  states  that  the  present  King  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands  is  a  grandson  of  Sacarusa,  the  last  of  the  Tuscarora 
Chiefs  in  North  Carolina. 

As  this  tribe  had  shed  the  blood  of  the  whites,  we  find  no  county, 
stream  or  other  locality  named  for  them,  and  only  a  little  water 
station  on  the  Atlantic  &  North  Carolina  Railroad  in  Craven 
county  bears  the  name  of  the  Tuscaroras. 

We  are- indebted  to  the  Tuscaroras  for  the  beautiful  North 
Carolina  word  "Chautauqua,"  a  uame  which,  we  learn  from 
Lawson's  History,  they  first  applied  to  the  north-west  branch  of 
the  Neuse  river.  When  the  Tuscaroras  removed  to  New  York 
they  doubtless  gave  the  same  name  to  the  lake  which  has  become 
so  famous  as  a  gathering  place  for  the  educators  of  that  State. 
John  Lawson,  who  devotes  over  one  hundred  pages  of  his  his- 
tory to  a  description  of  the  Indians  in  North  Carolina,  was 
killed  by  the  Tuscaroras  in  1711  in  what  is  now  Craven  county. 


Teach  pupils  to  study  their  own  writing  and   discover  their 
own  faults. 
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HOW  THEY  WON  SUCCESS. 

Turner,  Painter — Hard  work. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Painter — Well-directed  labor. 

Johnson,  Author — Labor  of  a  life-time. 

Sydney  Smith,  Clergyman — Hard  labor, 

Mirabeau,  Statesman— ^Will. 

Heald,  Teacher — Purpose,  labor. 

Depew,  President  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R. — Sixteen  hours  a  day. 

Solomon,  King — Diligence. 

Robert  Collyer,  Clergyman — Hard  work. 

Lord  Beaconsfield,  Statesman — Energy,  resolution. 

Dargan,  Irish  Patriot — Perseverance. 

Lindsay,  Statesman — Steady  industry. 

Bacon,  Philosopher — Self-reliance,  self-denial. 

Wordsworth,  Poet — Self-reliance. 

De  Tocqueville,  Statesman — Man  his  own  best  helper. 

Hugh  Miller,  Geologist — Labor. 

Newton,  Philosopher — Industry. 

Dalton,  Chemist — Industry. 

John  Hunter,  Physician — Industry,  perseverance. 

Disraeli  (elder),  Statesman — Application,  study. 

Timour  the  Tartar,  Prisoner — Perseverance. 

Audubon,  Ornithologist — Perseverance. 

George  Stevenson,  Inventor — Perseverance. 

Buifon,  Naturalist — Patience,  work. 

Elihu  Burritt,  "The  Learned  Blacksmith" — Industry. 

Montesquieu,  Author — Industry. 

Suwarrow,  Russian  General — Will. 

Napoleon,  Emperor — Resolute  determination. 

Lord  Napier,  General — Pluck,  work. 

St.  Francis  Xavia,  Missionary — Industry. 

Sir  Fowell  Buxton,  Statesman — Energy  determination. 

Lord  Melbourne,  Statesman — Personal  effort. 

Washington  Irving,  Author — Promptness,  activity. 
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Fox,  Statesaian — Energy,  perseverance. 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  Author — Work  now. 

Lord  Nelson,  Admiral — Punctuality. 

Louis  XIV.,  King — Punctuality. 

Charles  O'Conner,  Lawyer — Industry,  perseverance. 

Bayard  Taylor,  Author — Labor,  patience. 

Robert  E.  Lee,  Soldier — Devotion  to  duty. 

Benjamin  Franklin,  Philosopher — Integrity. 

Milton,  Poet — Industry. 

Bulwer,  Author — The  will  to  labor. 

Chas.  Dickens,  Author — Toiling,  drudging  attention. 

Goethe,  Poet — LTnderstand  your  own  aims. 

Mrs.  Oliphant,  Author — Self-denial. 

Gladstone,  Statesman — Thrift  of  time. 

John  C.  Calhoun,  Statesman — Attention. 

Daniel  Webster,  Statesman — Continued  application. 

Nasmyth,  Inventor — Duty  first,  pleasure  second. 

Jonathan  Sturgis,  Merchant —  Fidelity. 

P.  T.  Barnum,  Showman — Thoroughness. 

Socrates,  Philosopher — Self-denial. 

Cobden,  Statesman — Industry,  frugality. 

John  Bright,  Statesman — Honesty,  industry. 

Dr.  Arnold,  Teacher — Energy,  self-reliance. 

Jerome  Taylor,  Clergyman — Industry. 

Ignatius  Loyola,  Priest — Thoroughness. 

Henry  Clay,  Statesman — Perseverance. 

William  Chambers,  Author — Study,  perseverance. 

— Exchange. 


In  reading,  teach  the  pupils  to  take  in,  if  possible,  the  sense 
of  a  whole  line  or  stanza  at  a  glance,  so  as  to  know  what  is  com- 
ing and  be  ready  with  the  proper  inflection.  Careful  attention 
only  can  accomplish  this,  yet  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
successful  readino;  of  new  articles. 
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POLITENESS  TO  PUPILS. 

The  longer  I  teach  the  more  tlioroughly  I  become  convinced 
that  the  teacher  who  is  on  the  best  social  terms  with  her  children 
obtains  the  best  resnlts,  and  not  she  who  dares  not  relax  her  dig- 
nity long  enongh  to  give  a  smile  or  a  pleasant  word.  Still  less 
she  who  treats  them  as  if  she  could  not  place  any  confidence  in 
them  and  even  forgets  herself  at  times,  so  far  as  to  say  ''You 
are  lying  to  me,"  "Now  don't  lie,"  etc.,  as  I  have  heard  on  more 
than  one  occasion. 

Twice  to-day  I  have  seen  my  theory  brought  into  practice. 
In  the  first  case,  a  boy,  who  last  year  was  pronounced  a  disagree- 
able fellow,  entered  the  room,  was  pleasantly  greeted  by  his 
teacher  and  engaged  in  a  short  conversation  about  a  social  event. 
Only  a  few  sentences  were  exchanged,  and  as  he  turned  away  she 
asked,  "  Can  I  do  anything  for  you,  Harry?"  "  Nothing,  tbank 
you";  and  that  "rude  boy"  went  to  his  seat  feeling  like  a  man 
and  a  gentleman,  and  to  my  certain  knowledge  that  teacher 
never  complains  of  rudeness  from  him. 

In  the  second  case  a  bright  boy  just  beginning  the  study  of 
history  came  to  his  teacher  with  a  simple  little  story  of  Penn's 
dealings  with  the  Indians.  Stale  to  her,,  no  doubt,  but  fresh  and 
new  to  him.  She  appreciated  that  fact,  and  he  was  received  just 
as  he  had  expected  to  be,  with  a  bright  smile,  and  a  hearty 
interest  in  what  interested  him.  She  sent  him  away  with  a  face 
wreathed  in  smiles,  and  he  will  feel  a  real  desire  to  find  new 
facts,  for  a  teacher  who  shows  her  appreciation  of  his  efforts.  I 
mentally  resolved  that  hereafter  if  I  felt  no  interest  in  those 
old,  new  things,  I  would  assume  it,  feeling  that  the  "end  would 
justify  the  means."  But  I  contend  further  that  the  teacher  who 
can  feel  no  pleasure  in  the  pleasures  of  her  pupils  has  stayed  too 
long  in  the  school-room  and  should  step  aside  and  make  room 
for  those  of  gentler  hearts  and  sweeter  tempers,  who  will  treat 
pupils  as  reasonable  beings  and  inspire  a  perfect  confidence  and 
respect. 

Try  it,  you  tired,  grumbling,  fault-finding  teachers,  and  see  if 
it  does  not  bring  peace  to  your  souls. — School  Moderator. 
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[For  The  North  Carolina  Teacher.] 

METHODS. 

BY    C.    A.    SMITH,    SELMA,    N.    C. 

No  subject  occupies  so  prominent  a  place  in  the  educational 
journals  and  treatises  of  to-day  as  does  the  subject  of  methods. 
We  have  Crocker's  Methods  in  Geography,  Hall's  Methods  in 
History,  Parker's  Quincy  Methods,  Swett's  Methods,  Holbrook's 
Normal  Methods,  Farnham's  Sentence  Method,  and  a  host  of 
others  too  numerous  to  mention. 

I  do  not  purpose  criticising  any  of  these  works;  neither  would 
I  say  that  this  multiplicity  of  methods  is,  in  itself,,  a  sign  of 
"short  crops"  in  educational  fields;  but  I  do  say  that  right 
along  this  line  a  note  of  caution  should  be  sounded, 

A  method  is  simply  a  means  to  the  accomplishment  of  some 
end,  and  no  teacher  is  capable  of  making  a  choice  among  methods 
till  he  knows  precisely  what  he  would  have  the  method  to  accom- 
plish. A  physician  cannot  make  a  choice  of  remedies  till  he 
knows  just  what  is  the  nature  of  the  disease.  It  is  this  knowl- 
edge, and  nothing  but  this  knowledge,  that  enables  him  to  make 
the  proper  choice,  and  the  remedies  will  vary  just  as  his  opinion 
of  the  disease  varies. 

So  our  methods  of  teaching  will  vary  just  as  our  opinion  as 
to  the  true  end  of  teaching,  our  definition  of  education,  varies. 
First,  let  us  settle  the  question,  what  is  education?  We  should 
settle  it,  thoroughly  and  impartially,  by  wide  reading  and  close 
observation.  Then,  let  us  choose  methods  solely  in  view  of  their 
fitness  to  realize  our  definition. 

So,  too,  in  the  various  branches  of  education — history,  for 
example — we  can  neither  employ  nor  discuss  methods  under- 
standingly  until  we  have  settled,  definitely,  such  questions  as, 
What  is  history?  what  bearing  has  it  on  every-day  life?  what 
lessons  has  it  for  mind  and  heart?  is  it  an  edifice  or  a  growth? 
Granted  that  we  knew  the  history  of  any  nation  perfectly,  in 
what  would  our  pains  consist? 
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These  questions  demand  higher  powers  for  their  solution  and 
involve  issues  of  far  wider  sweep  than  do  any  questions  of  sim- 
ple method. 

If  I  were  lost,  I  had  rather  bestraddle  the  coupling-pole  of  an 
ox-cart  and  go  toward  my  destination  than  mount  the  queenly 
Maud  S.  and  go  away  from  it.  The  end  is  of  more  importance 
than  the  means;  in  fact,  the  value  of  the  means  is  in  proportion 
to  the  value  of  the  end. 

The  old  Humanists  of  the  sixteenth  century  deemed  educa- 
tion to  consist  in  the  acquirement  of  languages.  Hence  their 
methods,  though  well  considered  and  clearly  defined,  were  at  the 
same  time  narrow  and  incomplete. 

I  never  think  of  Vittorino,  John  Colet,  Erasmus  and  Sturm 
as  educators.  They  were  admirable  instructors,  but  nothing 
more. 

There  is  a  ring  about  that  word  '' educator"  that,  to  me,  is 
wholly  wanting  in  "teacher,"  "trainer"  and  "instructor." 

The  Realists  were  little  better  than  the  Humanists.  Neither 
Ratich  nor  Comenius  ever  thought  of  moulding  a  pupil  into 
anything  more  than  a  student. 

It  is  to  France — to  the  great  naturalists,  Rabelais  and  Mon- 
taigne— that  modern  education  stands  most  heavily  indebted. 
They  were  the  first  to  plead  not  for  the  training  of  the  intellect 
alone,  but  for  the  harmonious  development  of  the  whole  man. 
Rousseau,  two  hundred  years  later,  in  matchless  language,  makes 
the  same  plea.  Pestalozzi  finds  his  entire  life  transformed  under 
the  sway  of  Rousseau's  eloquence;  he  devotes  his  whole  energy 
to  education,  and  Froebel,  his  most  brilliant  disciple,  originates 
the  kindergarten. 

Now,  to  what  are  these  advances  in  education  due?  They  are 
due,  primarily,  to  the  enlightened  conception  that  Rabelais  and 
Montaigne  took  of  education,  of  the  teacher's  sphere  and  far- 
reaching  influence.  Character  became  the  goal  to  which  all 
method  was  to  lead.  AVithout  this  broad  view  of  education, 
methods  would  have  remained  as  the  Humanists  and  Realists 
left  them.  Rabelais  and  Montaigne  erected  the  goal ;  Pestalozzi 
and  Froebel  made  the  hig-hwav  that  led  to  it. 
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Let  lis  ponder  well,  then,  fellow- teachers,  to  what  goal  we  are 
passing.  Let  us  frequently  stop  and  take  the  bearings  of  our 
highways.  Is  our  grammatical  road  leading  to  the  goal  of  sen- 
tence anatomy,  of  dry  forms,  of  parsing,  of  analysis,  of  excep- 
tions, of  rules,  of  words?  If  it  is  leading  to  these,  wholly  or 
chiefly,  it  is  the  wrong  road,,  though  it  may  be  paved  with  the 
so-called  "latest  and  most  improved  methods."  But  if  it  is 
leading  to  the  mastery  of  simple,  energetic,  apt  and  varied  Eng- 
lish— if  to  this  goal,  let  us  press  on.  The  road  is  right,  for  the 
goal  is  right. 


FROM  DR.  GEO.  G.  GROFF. 

Lew^lsburg,  Penn.,  April  12,  1887. 
3Ir.  E.  G.  Harrell,  Raleigh,  N.  C\: 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  received  a  copy  of  the  March  number  of 
The  Teacher.  May  I  oifer  an  explanation?  I  did  not 
think  that  for  me  to  repeat  what  was  freely  and  without  any 
reserve  told  to  me  by  your  own  teachers  would  make  any  one 
feel  badly,  or  I  certainly  should  not  have  done  so.  These  mat- 
ters were  brought  to  my  attention  by  one  of  your  most  earnest 
and  progressive  teachers  and  freely  spoken  of  by  a  number  of 
teachers  in  my  presence.  No  one  seemed  sensitive  about  their 
occasional  existence.  I  did  not  think  any  one  would  care  at  all 
for  my  speaking  of  them.  There  are  gentlemen  in  North  Caro- 
lina who  know  me  intimately,  who  can  testify  to  the  fact  that  I 
would  not  knowingly  injure  the  feelings  of  any  one. 

I  was  pleased  with  my  reception,  with  the  people,  with  the 

country,  and  nothing  was  farther  from  my  mind  than  the  doing 

of  any  harm  or  the  creating  of  any  hard  feelings.     As  it  is, 

though  I  unknowingly  caused  this  outburst  of  feeling,  no  one 

can  be  more  sorry  than  myself  that  anything  of  the  kind  should 

have  occurred. 

Respectfully, 

Geo.  G.  Groff. 
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R  CUBIC  MILE. 

The  solid  earth  occupies  a  space  equal  to  2,662  cubic  miles. 
Few  people  have  any  conception  of  the  immensity  of  the  space 
in  a  single  mile.  Professor  Bemstein,  an  eminent  German 
savant,  illustrates  it  in  a  striking  way.  Imagine,  he  says,  a  box 
one  mile  each  way — long,  wide  and  deep — and  let  us  try  to  fill 
it.  We  will  take  all  the  great  cities  of  Europe:  London,  Paris, 
Berlin,  Vienna,  St.  Petersburg,  Constantinople  and  the  rest;  the 
bottom  is  scarcely  covered.  We  take  up  everything  else  that 
human  hands  have  built  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  America,  Aus- 
tralia, and  all  the  ships  floating  on  the  sea;  throw  it  all  in,  and 
the  box  is  scarcely  half  full.  Then  we  will  lay  in  all  the  peo- 
ple of  the  globe.  One  row  will  require  12,900,  and  400  rows 
make  one  layer  of  48,000,000 — just  enough  for  North  America. 
Put  between  each  layer  a  bed  of  straw  and  leaves  thirty  feet 
thick  (which  will  take  all  the  straw  and  leaves  in  the  world),  we 
will  proceed  to  pack  in  the  balance  of  mankind — 1,400,000,000 
in  all — in  about  thirty  layers.  The  box  is  only  half  full. 
Dump  in  all  animal  creation,  and  there  still  will  be  a  great 
amount  of  space  left. — Penman's  Art  Journal. 


GEOGRAPHY  SND  HISTORY. 

The  relations  existing  between  geography  and  history  would 
seem  to  demand  that  one  should  not  be  taught  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  other.  It  is  not  possible  that  by  teaching  less  of  detail 
in  geography,  time  may  be  found  for  training  children  to  read 
and  appreciate  history?  The  two  studies  are  properly  comple- 
ments of  each  other.  The  one  is  a  description  of  the  earth,  and 
the  other  a  story  of  the  people  who  have  lived  on  the  earth.  It 
either  is  presented  with  no  reference  to  the  other,  it  often  becomes 
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a  dry  and  uninteresting  subjectt.  The  teaching  of  geography  for 
this  reason  has  lacked  life  and  color.  Something  is  gained  when 
interesting  books  of  travel  and  adventure  are  permitted  to 
enliven  the  lesson,  but  a  still  richer  benefit  is  conferred  when  the 
teacher,  after  discussing  the  physical  structure  and  topography 
of  a  country,  directs  his  pupils  to  some  striking  events,  or 
epochs,  which  have  marked  the  history  of  that  country,  or  to 
the  achievements  of  its  patriots  and  warriors,  its  social  and 
industrial  progress,  and  the  causes  therefor.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  relief  and  topography  of  a  country  are  of  no  value 
except  as  they  reveal  reasons  for  what  nations  have  been  able  to 
accomplish.  There  is  logic  in  events.  There  is  still  closer  logic 
in  the  soil  and  what  it  produces,  or  in  a  given  section  of  country 
and  what  the  human  race  has  wrought  within  its  borders. — ^S'. 
T.  Button. 


A  BSD  HSBIT. 


So  prevalent  is  the  habit  of  talking  small  nonsense  in  com- 
pany that  even  thinking  people  mask  their  intelligence  by  its 
use.  But  let  some  one  person  bring  a  sensible  topic  of  conver- 
sation forward,  and  it  is  wonderful  how  soon  he  will  be  sur- 
rounded by  others,  well  informed  concerning  it,  and  anxious  to 
diffuse  their  knowledge.  The  trouble  is,  we  do  not  understand 
each  other.  Men  have  become  thoroughly  impressed  with  the 
idea  that  in  order  to  make  themselves  agreeable  they  must  keep 
up  a  constant  stream  of  nonsense  and  silly  utterances,  and  the 
ladies  seem  to  have  formed  the  same  idea  in  regard  to  the  gentle- 
men, until  out  of  this  mutual  misunderstanding  has  grown  this 
empty,  meaningless  jargon  of  words  at  almost  every  social 
entertainment — a  short  shower  of  soap  bubbles. — Selected. 


Where  there  is  a  list  of  geography  questions,  let  one  of  the 
pupils  of  the  class  occasionally  ask  them. 
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[For  The  North  Carolina  Teacher.] 

THE  ENGLISH  LSNGUSGE. 

BY    REV.    T.    H.    PRITCHARD,    D.    T>.,    LATE   PRESIDENT   OF    WAKE   FOREST 

COLLEGE. 

A  man's  language  will  be  an  exponent  of  his  character,  and  a 
people's  language  will  show  their  national  characteristics.  This, 
I  think,  is  more  than  a  mere  conceit.  The  Greek  language,  for 
instance,  is  terse,  vigorous  and  compact;  its  grammatical  struct- 
ure is  scientific,  while  its  euphony  is  exquisite  and  its  form  of 
expression  copious,  delicate  and  precise.  Do  not  these  features 
of  their  language  reveal  to  us  a  people  refined  in  taste  and  deli- 
cate in  sensibility,  full  of  wit  and  wisdom,  loving  passionately 
and  excelling  in  acute,  abstract  speculation,  and  breathing  the 
very  atmosphere  of  a  noble  and  generous  chivalry  ?  Is  there 
nothing  of  the  proud  and  lofty  spirit  of  an  old  Roman  in  the 
strong,  bold,  sonorous  roll  of  a  Latin  sentence?  Does  not  the 
French  of  our  time,  in  its  ease  and  grace  and  vivacity,  its  won- 
derful flexibility  and  power  of  expressing  nice  shades  of  mean- 
ing, remind  us  of  the  polished,  acute,  mercurial  and  versatile 
Parisian?  And  the  Italian,  though  it  be  so  soft  and  sweet  and 
mellow  that  it  is  par  excellence  the  language  of  song,  is  there 
not  something  in  its  structure — nay,  in  its  very  sound,  which  is 
disingenuous  and  suggestive  of  fraud  and  insincerity? 

"A  man's  language  is  as  characteristic  as  his  deeds,  and  a 
nation's  language  is  as  characteristic  as  its  deeds." 

We  see  this  in  a  single  feature  of  our  race  and  tongue.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  race  has  ever  been  a  filibustering  people.  Seek  to 
disguise  it  as  we  may,  it  is,  nevertheless,  true  that  our  people  are 
spoliators.  Almost  every  year  of  England's  history  demonstrates 
the  truth  of  this  assertion,  and  many  facts  in  the  direction  of 
Mexico,  Canada  and  Cuba  show  that  this  also  is  a  characteristic 
of  the  United  States. 

"jN^ow,  is  there  nothing  in  our  language  responsive  to  this 
appropriating  peculiarity?  Why  it  is  of  all  languages  the  most 
4 
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eclectic  in  its  genius;  it  commits  spoliations  on  all  other  lan- 
guages with  the  utmost  complacency.  If  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind 
needs  the  exponent  of  an  idea,  it  will  have  it.  If  it  cannot  com- 
bine some  of  its  own  simple  elements,  it  will  lay  the  Latin  and 
Greek  under  contribution;  if  they  fail,  it  will  go  ahead  and  find 
a  word  to  represent  that  idea,  and  whether  that  word  be  adapted 
to  the  structure  of  our  language  or  not,  no  matter  whence  its 
origin — Russian,  German,  Turkish,  Polynesian  or  Ethiopic — 
how  rude  or  barbarous  soever  it  may  be,  the  accommodating 
genius  of  our  language  is  such  that  the  word  shall  be  received 
and  represent  its  appropriate  idea  in  our  mother  tongue." 

Thus  we  see  that  the  mind  and  language  of  a  people  are  of  a 
kindred  character  :  the  one  is  not  only  the  admeasurement  of  the 
other,  but  necessarily  displays  its  temper  and  disposition. 

Now,  if  this  position  be  true — and  I  see  not  how  it  can  be 
questioned — then  is  the  English  tongue  the  most  comprehensive 
ever  spoken  on  earth,  because  the  people  who  speak  it  are  of  the 
most  composite  character,  because  they  have  blended  into  one 
beautiful  whole  the  excellences  of  so  many  other  tongues,  and 
especially  because  they  possess  the  most  enlightened,  energetic 
and  enterprising  mind  of  any  nation  of  the  world,  ancient  or 
modern,  in  science  and  philosophy,  in  poetry  and  eloquence,  in 
arts  and  arms,  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  is  the  very  van  of  all  the 
peoples  of  this  world,  and  our  language,  with  its  wonderful 
power  of  elimination  and  its  felicitous  eclecticism,  repudiating 
what  is  vicious  in  itself  and  appropriating  what  is  excellent  in 
others,  possesses  elements  of  vitality,  expansion  and  conquest 
such  as  no  other  tongue  of  all  the  ages  could  boast.  As  another 
has  fitly  said,  ^'  The  English  language  has  the  bone  and  muscle 
of  the  Saxon,  the  Gothic  and  the  Roman,  the  vivacity  of  the 
French,  the  genius  of  the  Italian  and  the  wit  and  sprightliness 
of  the  Greek  and  Celt,  so  that  there  is  nothing  written,  nothing 
in  poetry,  science,  history  or  philosophy,  nothing  in  the  form  of 
literature,  ancient  or  modern,  which  cannot  be  translated,  body, 
soul  and  spirit,  into  our  good  old  tongue." 
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This  is  not  the  mere  boast  of  patriotic  vanity,  for  Jacob 
Grimm,  perhaps  the  first  phik)logist  of  this  age,  bears  most 
handsome  testimony  to  the  singular  power  and  excellence  of  our 
native  tongue.  After  ascribing  to  it  a  form  of  expression  such 
as  never  stood  at  the  command  of  any  other  language,  he  goes 
on  to  say:  "Its  highly  spiritual  genius  and  wonderfully  happy 
development  have  been  the  result  of  a  surpassingly  intimate 
union  of  two  of  the  noblest  languages  of  modern  Europe,  the 
Teutonic  and  Romanic.  It  is  well  known  in  what  relation  these 
two  stand  to  each  other  in  the  English  language,  which,  by  no 
mere  accident,  has  upborne  the  greatest  and  most  predominant 
part  of  modern  times.  I,  of  course,  mean  Shakespeare,  and 
which  may  with  all  right  be  called  a  world  language,  and,  like 
the  English  race,  appears  destined  to  prevail  with  a  sway  even 
more  extensive  than  at  present,  for  in  wealth,  in  good  sense  and 
clearness  of  structure,  no  other  language  of  the  day  deserves  to  be 
compared  with  it." 


QUERIES. 

Please  ask  the  following  questions  in  The  ]S"orth  Carolina 
Teacher : 

Water  loses  its  power  in  the  hydrostatic  press  after  it  has  been 
used  a  certain  length  of  time.     Why  is  this? 

There  are  some  trees,  in  making  boards,  that  will  split  and 
.some  that  will  not.     What  causes  this  difference  in  the  timber? 

I  find  some  trouble  for  my  pupils  to  distinguish  the  following 
sounds  of  a:  a,  a,  a — i.  e.,  in  conducting  a  written  exercise  in 
spelling  and  using  the  diacritical  marks.  Will  some  one  tell  me 
how  they  teach  these  sounds? 

Ellen  E.  Bostic. 

Ellenboro,  N.  C. 
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•    EDUCITIONSL  NOTES. 

Bel  vow  High  School,  Onslow  county,  is  in  charge  of  Mr. 
John  A.  Hewitt,  with  good  prospects. 

Waco  High  School,  Cleveland  county,  will  close  May  20th. 
Mr.  K.  L.  Ryburn,  of  Shelby,  will  deliver  the  address. 

Hon.  Kemp  P.  Battle,  LL.  D.,  will  deliver  the  annual 
address  to  Prof.  W.  J.  Scrogg's  school,  at  Mount  Olive. 

Rev.  F.  H,  Johnston,  of  Winston,  will  preach  the  sermon 
to  the  graduating  class  at  Peace  Institute,  on  May  29th. 

Jamestown  High  School,  Guilford  county,  will  close  June 
2d.     Colonel  John  N.  Staples  will  deliver  the  literary  address. 

JoNESBORO  High  School,  Moore  county,  will  close  May 
18th,  with  an  address  by  C.  W.  Tillett,  Esq.,  of  Laurinburg. 

Reynoldson  Male  Institute,  Gates  county,  will  close  June 
16th.  Walter  E.  Daniel,  Esq.,  of  Weldon,  will  deliver  the 
address. 

Marion  High  School,  McDowell  county,  Mr.  W.  D.  Rush, 
Principal,  has  an  enrollment  of  fifty  pupils  and  has  three 
teachers. 

The  Bell  Military  Institute,  King's  Mountain,  Cleve- 
land county,  will  close  June  16th,  with  an  address  by  Mr.  John 
Schenck. 

Shelby  High  School,  Cleveland  county,  will  close  June 
8th.  Hon.  K.  P.  Battle,  President  of  the  University,  will 
deliver  the  address. 

Cleveland  County  Institute  will  be  held  at  King's 
Mountain,  commencing  about  the  20th  of  June,  with  a  corps  of 
efficient  and  energetic  teachers. 

Fredonia  Institute,  Davidson  county,  has  re-opened  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Wm.  R.  Loudermilk,  a  young  gen- 
tleman of  high  literary  qualifications  and  experience  as  a  suc- 
cessful teacher. 
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Antioch  Academy,  Robeson  county,  is  in  charge  of  Mr.  J. 
G.  Conoly.  It  has  a  neat  and  comfortable  school  building  just 
erected,  and  has  flattering  prospects. 

Ellexboro  High  School,  Rutherford  county,  is  under  the 
management  of  Miss  Ellen  E.  Bostic.  She  has  a  good  school 
and  her  work  is  highly  appreciated. 

Capt.  C.  F.  Siler's  school,  at  Farmer's,  will  close  on  May 
24th,  and  the  annual  address  will  be  delivered  by  Hon,  S.  M. 
Finger,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Warsaw  High  School,  Duplin  county,  is  offered  for  sale  by 
its  principals,  Messrs.  Kennedy,  as  they  intend  going  into  other 
business.     This  is  a  good  opportunity  for  a  good  teacher. 

Wilson  Normal  School  will  be,  this  year,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Prof.  P.  P.  Claxton,  Principal  of  the  Wilson 
Graded  School.     The  day  of  opening  has  not  been  annouuced. 

Robersonyille  High  School,  Martin  county,  Mr.  S.  W. 
Outterbridge,  Principal,  assisted  by  Mrs,  Bettie  Teel,  has  sixty- 
three  pupils  enrolled.  This  school  aims  at  thorough  work,  and 
is  making  good  progress. 

Grange  High  School,  Aulander,  Bertie  county,  Mr,  J.  B. 
Newton  (Wake  Forest  College),  Principal,  has  a  larger  enroll- 
ment than  ever  before.  The  session  will  close  June  15th,  with 
an  address  by  Rev.  R.  T.  Vann. 

Sutherland  Seminary,  Ashe  county,  Prof.  J.  C.  McEwen, 
Principal,  has  an  enrollment  of  171  pupils.  Mr.  E.  Spencer 
Blackburn  is  assistant  teacher,  and  Miss  Jennie  White,  of  High 
Point,  is  in  charge  of  the  music  department. 

PoLLOKSYiLLE  HiGH  ScHOOL  is  Under  the  efficient  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  W.  E.  Wooten  (Wake  Forest)  and  Miss  Willie  A. 
Ball  (Greensboro).  The  present  enrollment  is  forty-two,  and  the 
commencement  exercises  will  occur  June  24th. 

Catawba  College  commencement  will  be  from  May  16th 
to  19th.  Rev.  P.  M.  Trexler  (an  alumnte  of  this  college)  will 
preach  the  annual  sermon,  and  the  address  will  be  delivered  by 
Rev.  A,  W.  Mangum,  D.  D,,  of  our  University. 
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Poplar  Grove  School,  near  Faison,  Duplin  county,  is  in 
charge  of  Mr.  Frank  M.  Royall,  with  an  enrollment  of  thirty- 
five. 

Albemarle  Academy,  Stanly  county,  Prof.  H.  W.  Spink, 
Principal,  will  close  1st,  2d  and  3d  June.  Prof.  J.  D.  Hodges, 
of  Davie,  will  deliver  the  annual  address. 

The  Asheville  Normal  School  has  been  most  fortunate 
in  securing  as  superintendent  for  the  ensuing  term  Prof.  E.  A. 
Alderman,  Superintendent  of  the  Goldsboro  Graded  School  and 
President  of  the  North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly. 

Yadkin  ColleCtE,  Davidson  county,  Rev.  A.  R.  Morgan, 
Principal,  is  a  high  school  for  both  sexes,  with  an  enrollment  of 
forty  young  men  and  women.  Rev.  W.  F.  Kennett,  of  Wins- 
ton, will  preach  the  commencement  sermon  May  26th, 

Winston  Normal  School  will  open  Monday,  July  4th, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Prof,  J.  L.  Tomlinson,  of  the 
Winston  Graded  School.  The  first  day's  exercises  w^ill  consist 
of  addresses  by  a  number  of  prominent  speakers  and  educators. 

Plymouth  Male  and  Female  Academy,  Washington 
county,  is  in  want  of  a  principal.  Rev.  Robert  L.  Latimer  hav- 
ing resigned  to  enter  the  ministry.  A  live,  progressive  teacher 
is  wanted.  There  is  a  sufficient  number  of  children  in  the  town 
to  make  a  large  school. 

Johnston  School,  Wilson's  Mills,  Johnston  county,  will 
close  May  1 9th, ^ with  commencement  exercises.  The  address 
will  be  delivered  by  Hon.  J.  C.  Scarborough,  late  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction.  The  past  has  been  a  most  suc- 
cessful term,  with  Mr.  R.  L.  Hollowell  as  principal. 

Centreville  Seminary,  near  Johnson's  Mills,  Pitt  county, 
is  doing  finely  under  the  management  of  Miss  Maggie  Smith  and 
Miss  Lena  Kilpatrick.  These  ladies  have  made  themselves  very 
popular  with  both  patrons  and  pujiils.  The  address  at  the  close 
of  the  school  will  be  delivered  by  J.  D.  Murphy,  Esq. 

Rutherford  College,  Burke  county,  will  have  its  com- 
mencement June  20-2L     Rev.  W.  W.  Bays,  D.  D.,  of  Ashe- 
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ville,  will  preach  the  sermon,  and  Mr.  D.  A.  Covington,  of  Mon- 
roe, will  deliver  the  literary  address.  We  are  pleased  to  learn 
that  this  college  is  in  better  condition  than  for  many  years. 

The  State  Normal  School  at  Elizabeth  City  will  open  11th 
July.  Prof.  S.  L.  Sheep  has  secured  the  services  of  Prof.  Henry 
Honck,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  aid  in  conducting  the  Normal  depart- 
ment. Prof.  J.  T.  Corlew,  Superintendent  of  the  Charlotte 
Graded  School,  and  Mrs.  M.  E.  Humphrey,  of  the  Goldsboro 
Graded  School,  have  also  been  engaged. 

Bethel  Academy,  Pitt  county.  Prof.  Z.  D.  McWhorter, 
Principal,  is  in  a  more  flourishing  condition,  than  at  any  previous 
time.  The  military  department  is  under  the  management  of 
Mr.  C.  H.  James,  of  Oxford,  Maryland.  At  the  commence- 
ment, June  10th,  Mr.  W.  H.  Blount,  the  talented  editor  of  the 
Wilson  Mirror,  will  deliver  the  annual  address. 

The  State  Normal  School  at  Sparta,  Alleghany  county, 
will  begin  work  July  6th.  Prof.  Charles  D.  Mclver,  of  Peace 
Institute,  has  been  chosen  superintendent,  and -he  will  be  assisted 
by  an  excellent  faculty  of  progressive  instructors.  We  congratu- 
late the  Normal  on  securing  the  services  of  Prof.  Mclver,  who 
is  one  of  the  best  of  our  North  Carolina  teachers. 

Weayeryille  College,  Buncombe  county,  is  in  a  most 
successful  term.  Rev.  Daniel  Atkins  is  president  and  professor 
of  languages  and  science;  Jas.  J.  Reagan,  professor  of  mathe- 
matics; Miss  Maggie  McDowell,  teacher  of  primary  department, 
elocution  and  calisthenics,  and  Miss  Carrie  Lee  May,  teacher  of 
vocal  and  instrumental  music  and  theory  and  harmony. 

Boonyille  Academy,  Yadkin  county,  Mr.  O.  F.  Jones, 
Principal,  is  in  a  healthy  and  prosperous  condition.  The  enroll- 
ment is  much  larger  than  that  of  any  previous  year.  Definite 
arrangements  have  been  made  to  complete  the  new  house  by  the 
opening  of  the  fall  session.  The  building  is  40x50,  w-ith  two 
rooms  below  and  a  large  hall  above.  It  will  be  the  best  school 
building  in  Yadkin  county.  Prof.  W.  A.  Blair,  of  Winston 
Graded  School,  will  deliver  the  annual  address  at  the  close  of  the 
school.  May  27th.     The  fall  term  opens  August  8th. 
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Boomer  High  School,  Wilkes  county,  A.  E.  Booth  (South- 
ern jSTormal  College),  principal  and  teacher  of  High  School  and 
Commercial  Departments,  assisted  by  Miss  Clara  A.  Healan 
(Davenport  College),  teacher  of  Music  and  Primary  Depart- 
ments, is  in  the  midst  of  a  prosperous  session.  The  annual 
commencement  occurs  May  19 — 20,  Rev.  T.  J.  Daily,  Lenoir, 
preaches  the  annual  sermon  and  Hon.  W.  A.  Graham,  of  Mach- 
pelah,  delivers  the  annual  address.  The  next  session  will  open 
July  27th.  Another  teacher  will  be  added  at  the  beginning  of 
the  next  session.  This  school  is  in  a  good,  healthy  community, 
free  from  temptations.  Newest  and  best  methods  of  instruction, 
large  and  commodious  buildings,  cheapness  of  board  and  tuition, 
make  it  just  the  school  for  parents  to  choose  for  the  student-life 
of  their  children. 

Trinity  College  Trustees  met  at  Greensboro  a  few  weeks 
since  and  elected  Prof.  John  F.  Crowell,  of  Fredericksburg, 
Pennsylvania,  President.  He  is  under  thirty  years  of  age,  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  College,  studied  afterwards  in  Germany,  and  is  a 
broad  and  thorough  scholar,  as  well  as  a  man  of  magnetism  and 
natural  force.  The  Trustees  are  satisfied  that  he  is,  in  all 
respects,  the  man  for  the  place.  We  are  pleased  to  learn  that 
he  has  accepted  the  position.  Prof  Joseph  L.  Armstrong  was 
elected  professor  of  French  and  German.  He  graduated  at  Pan- 
dolph-Macon,  spent  three  years  at  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
and  then  pursued  the  study  of  French  at  Paris  and  the  study  of 
German  at  Leipsic.  He  is  also  a  fine  English  scholar,  and,  two 
years  ago,  was  favored  by  some  for  Professor  of  English  in  the 
University.  He  was,  for  a  time,  a  professor  in  Wesleyan  Female 
College  at  Murfreesboro,  in  this  State.  Prof.  J.  F.  Heitman 
was  elected  Professor  of  Greek  and  metaphysics.  Prof.  Heit- 
man is  a  careful,  painstaking,  thorough  man,  and,  in  this  profes- 
sorship, will  do  excellent  work.  We  are  also  highly  gratified  to 
state  that  the  Trustees  formulated  a  plan  of  endowment,  and  Mr. 
J.  S.  Carr,  a  member  of  the  Board,  presented  the  Board  with  a 
donation  of  $10,000  to  start  the  endowment.  There  are  now  at 
Trinitv  146  students. 


IN  THE  SCHOOL-ROOM, 


[For  The  North  Carolina  Teacher.] 

THE  GMDER. 

FOR   DECLAMATION   BY  A  LITTLE  BOY. 
BY   J.    W.    HARRINGTON. 

A  gander  is  a  noisy  fowl, 

And  very  fond  of  strife; 
The  oldest  goose  that's  in  the  flock 

He's  sure  to  make  his  wife. 

His  feet  are  very  broad  and  flat, 

His  neck  is  long  and  slim, 
And  when  he  pokes  it  out  at  me, 

I'm  sure  to  run  from  him. 

In  springtime  he  is  very  fierce — 

A  real  fractious  pest — 
He  will  not  let  me  go  about 

His  dear  companion's  nest. 

There,  like  a  sentinel  on  guard. 
He'll  stand  from  morn  till  night. 

And  stretch  his  neck  and  hiss  and  squall 
And  flap  his  pinions  white. 

He  helps  the  old  goose  build  her  nest 

Of  all  the  trash  in  sight. 
And  gets  in  now  and  then  himself 

To  see  it's  finished  right, 
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Well  pleased,  he  stands  around  the  nest 
On  one  foot  half  the  day, 

And  pulls  the  feathers  off  the  hens 
That  dare  to  go  that  way. 

And  when  the  goslings  are  hatched  out, 
His  little  flock  don't  bother, 

And  if  I  see  him  come  this  way, 
I'm  sure  to  go  the  other. 

A  woman  can  outtalk  a  man, 

In  anger  or  in  fun  ; 
A  gander  can  outtalk  a  goose, 

And  beat  her  two  to  one. 

He  gabs  so  fast  in  telling  how 
He  whipp'd  some  saucy  hen, 

The  old  goose  only  gets  a  word 
In  edgeways  now  and  then. 

And  then  he'll  get  in  such  a  g-lee 

To  tell  the  news  intent. 
The  old  goose  gives  up  in  despair 

And  merely  nods  assent. 

Now  sometimes  little  boys  and  girls 
Break  their  dear  teachers'  rule, 

And  come  with  smutty  hands  and  face 
And  soil  their  books  at  school. 

A  gander  is  a  cleanly  fowl 
(Although  he's  very  mean); 

If  he  has  access  to  a  brook, 
He'll  keep  his  feathers  clean. 

In  that  regard,  my  little  friends, 

I  raise  a  flag  of  truce, 
And  bid  you  lay  aside  your  wit 

And  emulate  a  soose. 
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[For  The  North  Carolina  Teacher.] 

"LOUNGING  PUPILS." 

BY    MKS.    JULIA    W.    GOODRIDGE,    SOUTHERN    PINES,    N.    C. 

I  have  just  finished  reading  the  March  number  of  The 
Teacher,  and,  having  had  a  few  years'  experience  in  teaching, 
I  venture  to  send  a  few  suggestions  which  may,  perhaps,  prove 
helpful  to  some  one. 

I  sympathize  with  the  teacher  who  has  trouble  with  the  loung- 
ing pupils,  and  wonder  if  she  has  ever  tried  compelling  them  to 
assume  and  keep  a  lounging  position  for  a  long  time,  until  she 
is  sure  that  they  ache,  mentally  and  bodily,  to  sit  upright.  I 
have  often  found  it  effective,  where  a  scholar  has  a  bad  habit,  to 
insist  upon  the  practice  of  it,  before  the  eyes  of  the  whole  school, 
until  he  was  glad  to  abandon  it.  I  have  put  lazy  scholars  to  bed 
occasionally,  making  them  as  comfortable  (?)  as  possible  with  an 
iniprovised  pillow,  &c.  A  little  not  too  cutting  sarcasm  occa- 
sionally works  well  with  such  a  plan. 

Possibly  some  of  the  teachers  who  have  not  introduced  the 
learning  of  "Memory  Gems"  may  like  to  know  how  a  similar 
idea  was  worked  out  in  a  school  with  which  I  was  connected. 
On  Friday  afternoons,  in  addition  to  the  rhetorical  exercises,  each 
pupil  was  required  to  recite  a  selection  of  either  poetry  or  prose, 
and  give  the  name  of  the  author,  when  possible.  It  was  bene- 
ficial and  interesting  to  both  teachers  and  pupils.  The  teachers 
set  the  example  by  giving  their  selections,  and  the  scholars  were 
always  eager  to  hear  what  their  instructors  had  considered  worthv 
of  memorizing.  The  only  stipulation  made  was  that  they  should 
commit  nothino;  not  worth  rememberino-. 

Another  suggestion,  which,  doubtless,  is  all  the  better  for  not 
being  original,  is  in  regard  to  composition  writing.  Instead  of 
allowing  the  students  to  choose  subjects  so  hackneyed  that  it  is 
impossible  to  be  in  the  least  degree  original  in  treating  them,  a 
certain  teacher  requires  them  to  write  newspaper  articles  on  the 
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topics  of  the  day.  They  are  urged  to  give  their  own  ideas  upon 
the  matters,  and  to  bear  in  mind  that  they  must  write  what 
would  be  interesting  for  a  number  of  people  to  read.  The  results 
have  been  surprisingly  favorable. 

I  think  sometimes  teachers  are  too  easily  satisfied  with  a  pro- 
duction which  is  neatly  written  and  with  spelling  and  composi- 
tion correct,  albeit  there  may  not  be  slightest  evidence  of  any 
thougiit  in  it. 

More  than  likely,  some  of  the  teachers  need  a  few  fresh  ideas 
and  something  new  to  think  about;  and  if  such  be  the  case,  I 
would  advise  them  to  be  present  at  the  Teachers'  Assembly  at 
Morehead  City,  where  the  writer  hopes  to  meet  many  of  the 
North  Carolina  teachers. 


FOR  THE  CHILDREN. 

A    MOTTO. 

Never,  never  a  day  should  pass 

Without  some  kindness  kindly  shown; 

This  is  a  motto,  dear  laddie  and  lass, 

To  think  upon  daily  and  take  for  your  own. 


PINE-NEEDLES. 

If  Mother  Nature  patches 
The  leaves  of  trees  and  vines, 

I'm  sure  she  does  her  darning 
With  needles  of  the  pines! 

They  are  so  long  and  slender; 

And  sometimes,  in  full  view. 
They  have  their  thread  of  cobwebs, 

And  thimbles  made  of  dew! 


NORTH  CAROLINA  TEACHERS' ASSEMBLY 


ORGANIZATION  FOR  1  886-'87. 


OF^FICERS. 

Edwin  A.  Alderman,  President, Goldsboro. 

Eugene  G.  Harkell,  Secretary,  Raleigh. 

W.  V.  Savage,  Assistant  Secretarj', Raleigh. 

Rev.  R.  S.  Arrowood,  Treasurer, Concord. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

1.  C.  B.  Denson,  Raleigh.  5.  E.  D.  Monroe,  Durham. 

2.  Dr.  R.  H.  Lewis,  Kinston.  6.  J.  W.  Starnes,  Asheville. 

3.  Hon.  S.  M.  Finger,  Raleigh.  7.  D.  Mat.  Thompson,  Lincolnton. 

4.  J.  A.  Delke,  Thomasville.  8.  J.  T.  Alderman,  Fork  Church. 

9.  S.  L.  Sheep,  Elizabeth  City. 

EXECUTIVE    COMMITTEE. 

E.  A.  Alderman,  Goldsboro.  Miss  Mart  R.  Goodloe,  Charlotte. 

E.  G.  Harrell,  Raleigh.  Mrs.  J.  J.  Frat,  Raleigh. 

M.  C.  S.  Noble,  Wilmington.  "      S.  J.  Myrick,  Murfreesboro. 

C.  F.  SiLEii,  Farmers.  "      J.  M.   Barbee,  Raleigh. 

E.  P.  Moses,  Raleigh.  "      M.  E.  Humphrey,  Goldsboro. 

Rev.  Jos.  Moore,  New  Garden.  Miss  Lily  W.  Long,  Statesville. 
N.  B.  Henry,  Chapel  Hill. 

trustees. 
C.  B.  Denson,  Raleigh.  H.  W.  Reinhart,  Raleigh. 

E.  G.  Harrell,  Raleigh. 

committee  on  programme. 

E.  P.  Moses,  Raleigh.  Dr.  W.  B.  Phillips,  Chapel  Hill. 

The  Secretary,  Raleigh. 

COMMITTEE    ON    READING    CIRCLE. 

George  T.  Winston,  Chapel  Hill.  Miss  Mary  R.  Goodloe,  Charlotte. 

Dr.  R.  H.  Lewis,  Kinston.  Miss  Lily  W.  Long,  Statesville. 

A.  W.  Long,  Trinity  College. 

committee    on    "north    CAROLINA    NORMAL    COLLEGE." 

Hon.  S.  M.  Finger,  Raleigh.  E.  A.  Alderman,  Goldsboro. 

Miss  Mary  R.  Goodloe,  Charlotte. 

counselors. 
Each  County  Superintendent  in  North  Carolina. 

TIME   AND   place    OF   NEXT   MEETING. 

Atlantic  Hotel,  Morehead  City,  June  14th  to  30th,  1887, 
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ASSEMBLY  NOTES. 

The  membership  of  the  Assembly  has  been  increasing  rap- 
idly during  the  past  few  weeks.  There  will  be  a  large  number 
of  the  original  "North  Carolina  Chautauquans"  present,  and 
many  happy  meetings  of  old  and  new  friends  are  anticipated. 

If  you  are  intending  to  meet  the  teachers  at  Morehead  in 
their  Assembly,  don't  delay  too  long  in  securing  your  Certificate 
of  Membership.  Those  who  are  already  members  should  send 
the  renewal  fee  to  Rev.  R.  S.  Arrowood,  Treasurer,  Concord,  to 
obtain  the  Certificate  for  1887. 

If  you  have  friends'  whom  you  would  like  specially  to 
meet  at  the  Assembly,  send  the  addresses  to  the  Secretary  and 
he  will,  with  pleasure,  send  copies  of  the  programme  and 
announcement  for  the  coming  session.  Any  teacher  desiring 
extra  copies  can  procure  them  free  of  all  charge  by  dropping  a 
line  to  the  Secretary. 

The  Assembly  has  the  option  of  two  difPerent  routes  for  the 
excursion  to  Washington  City — one,  all  rail,  by  Weldon  and 
Richmond ;  the  other,  by  rail  to  Portsmouth,  thence  by  steamer 
up  the  Potomac  River.  Both  routes  have  the  starting  point  at 
Goldsboro.  The  Secretary  would  be  glad  to  have  the  teachers 
notify  him  at  once  of  their  preferences  as  to  route,  and  arrange- 
ments will  be  made  as  the  majority  may  select. 

The  committee  to  manage  the  Teachers'  Bureau  during  the 
Assembly  at  Morehead  City  comprises  the  following  prominent 
teachers  and  members  of  the  Assembly:  Mr.  D.  L.  Ellis,  of 
Glenwood;  Ernest  Mangum,  of  Kinston;  C.  F.  Siler,  of  Farm- 
ers, and  Misses  Rachel  Brookfield,  of  New  Bern,  and  Annie 
Conigland,  of  Oxford.  This  committee  will  have  a  neat  and 
convenient  office  on  the  first  floor  of  the  Atlantic  Hotel,  and  it 
will  give  aid  to  any  persons  wanting  teachers  or  schools  for  the 
fall  term.  Aj)plications  may  be  addressed  to  Mr.  D.  L.  Ellis, 
Glenwood,  N.  C,  or  to  the  Secretary,  and  they  will  be  prom})tly 
forwarded  and  filed  for  immediate  attention  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Assemblv  work. 
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An  EXAMINATION  of  tlie  Programme  of  Exercises  will  show 
that  the  entire  work  of  the  Morehead  session  is  to  be  done  by 
North  Carolina  teachers  and  citizens  of  the  State.  This  arrange- 
ment has  given  universal  pleasure  and  satisfaction  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Assembly,  as  it  is  now  well  known  that  North  Caro- 
lina instructors  are  as  talented,  successful  and  as  proficient  as  any 
others  in  America,  and  the  Assembly  includes  on  its  roll  of  mem- 
bers the  very  highest  order  of  professional  talent,  which  can 
teach  a  child  thoroughly  or  show  others  how  to  do  so. 

A  COZY  READING  AND  WRITING-ROOM  wiU  be  another  pleas- 
ure of  the  Assembly.  It  is  to  be  located  on  the  first  floor,  and 
every  editor  in  the  State  is  invited  to  contribute  at  least  two 
copies  of  each  issue  of  his  paper  during  the  session  of  the  Assem- 
bly. It  is  intended  to  make  the  reading-room  a  pleasant  place 
of  resort  at  all  times  of  the  day  and  evening,  and  also  a  conven- 
ient place  for  our  editorial  friends  to  meet  and  gather  the  current 
news  when  they  visit  the  Assembly.  An  abundant  supply  of 
writing  materials  will  be  provided  free  for  the  members  of  the 
Assembly. 

If  you  WANT  TO  get  the  greatest  enjoyment  and  benefit  from 
the  Assembly,  try  to  arrange  your  plans  so  that  you  can  go  on 
the  special  Assembly  train,  June  14th.  On  that  day  extra  cars 
will  be  provided  for  accommodation  of  the  teachers.  Besides, 
the  ride  with  such  a  large  number  of  congenial  companions 
aifords  pleasures  which  are  not  to  be  lightly  considered,  and 
delightful  acquaintances  are  rapidly  formed  on  the  route.  Some 
schools  will  not  be  closed  as  early  as  the  14th,  and  the  Secretary 
has  secured  an  extension  of  the  time  for  procuring  the  cheap 
rate  specially  for  those  schools,  and  thus  they  may  go  on  the 
"teachers'  ticket"  on  any  day  from  June  14th  to  25th.  This 
plan  will  enable  every  teacher  in  the  State  to  be  at  the  Assembly 
sometime  during  the  session. 

Something  new  and  interesting  to  teachers  will  be  given  to 
the  Assembly  this  session  in  the  line  of  calisthenics.  Miss  Flor- 
ence Slater,  of  St.   Mary's  School,   Raleigh,  assisted   by  Miss 
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Emmie  Smedes,  of  the  same  institution,  will  instruct  a  class  in 
the  beautiful  and  healthful  exercise  with  Indian  clubs.  This 
feature  in  calisthenics  has  been  taught  in  but  few  schools  in  the 
State,  and  it  is  the  most  attractive,  as  it  is  the  most  difficult  of 
all  the  gymnastic  exercises,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  lessons  given 
at  the  Assembly  may  encourage  a  more  extensive  introduction  of 
the  Indian  clubs  in  our  schools.  The  lessons  which  Miss  Slater 
will  give  are  part  of  the  regular  work  of  the  Assembly,  and  all 
teachers  are  cordially  invited  to  join  the  class  and  thus  more  fully 
enjoy  the  exercise.  All  material  for  practice  will  be  freely  sup- 
plied by  the  Assembly. 

The  ''teachers'  ticket"  for  the  round  trip  from  Goldsboro 
to  Morehead  City  is  $2.25,  and  to  this  amount  will  be  added  the 
round  trip  fare  to  Goldsboro  from  all  places  within  the  following 
distances:  25  miles,  .$1.00;  40  miles,  :$1.(30;  50  miles,  $2.00; 
75  miles,  $2.70;  100  miles,  $3.25;  125  miles,  $3.95;  150  miles, 
$4.30;  175  miles,  $4.75;  200  miles,  $5.00;  225  miles,  $5.75; 
250  miles,  $6.25;  275  miles,  $7.00;  300  miles,  $7.50;  350 
miles,  $8.75;  400  miles,  $10.00.  This  rate  is  nearly  one-fourth 
lower  than  ever  before  given  to  the  Assembly,  and  it  makes  the 
ticket  as  follows  from  some  of  the  principal  points:  Wilming- 
ton, $5.25;  Weldon,  $5.05;  Tarboro,  $4.75;  Wilson,  $3.25; 
Fayetteville,  $5.50;  Raleigh,  $4:25;  Durham,  $4.95;  Greens- 
boro, $6.25;  Winston,  $7.00;  Salisbury,  $7.00;  Charlotte, 
$8.00;  Asheville,  $10.25.  Tickets  will  be  sold  at  the  teachers' 
rate  on  every  railroad  and  at  every  important  station  in  the  State 
for  June  13th  and  14th,  and  they  will  be  good  to  return  at  any 
time  until  July  31st.  We  again  ask  that  you  will  see  your 
railroad  agent  not  later  than  June  5th  and  ascertain  if  he  has 
received  instructions  as  to  sale  of  teachers'  tickets,  and  if  he  has 
not  been  so  instructed,  you  should  inform  the  Secretary  at  once, 
and  the  matter  will  be  promptly  attended  to.  This  is  very  im- 
portant because  it  will  avoid  any  disappointment  in  regard  to 
the  tickets. 


EDITORIAL. 


SUCCESSFUL  NORMSL  SCHOOLS. 

There  will  be  more  teachers  at  the  Teachers'  Assembly  this 
summer  than  ever  before,  because  they  have  all  realized  that 
there  is  more  social  enjoyment  and  practical  help  to  the  profes- 
sion derived  from  this  great  gathering  of  teachers  than  from  any 
other  place  yet  devised  for  their  recreation  and  improvement. 
Besides,  it  has  been  seen  that  the  Assembly  is  of  very  great  help 
to  the  Normal  schools  throughout  the  State  in  many  ways,  par- 
ticularly in  securing  cheap  rates  of  travel  during  the  term,  which 
induce  many  to  attend  the  Normals  who  have  not  been  in  the 
habit  of  doing  so.  Numbers  of  our  teachers  go  from  the  Assem- 
bly to  some  of  the  Normals  for  a  few  days,  thus  adding  to  the 
interest  and  success  of  these  schools;  and  the  length  of  the 
Assembly  session  is  limited  to  two  weeks  in  June,  with  the 
special  object  in  view  that  the  teachers  may  also  attend  the  Nor- 
mals. The  summer  vacation  is  long  enough  for  the  entire  Assem- 
bly and  Normal  work  to  be  done  without  any  conflict  with  each  * 
other,  and  the  Assembly  has  moved  ahead  the  time  of  its  session 
from  22d  to  14th  of  June,  so  that  the  six  weeks  of  this  class  of 
work  in  the  State  may  be  done  without  clashing  of  dates.  Most 
of  the  summer  Normals  have  wisely  fixed  the  time  of  opening 
just  after  the  Assembly  so  as  to  give  the  teachers  in  their  com- 
munities the  opportunity  of  catching  some  of  the  spirit  and  zeal 
of  the  general  gathering,  and  observation  has  shown  that  those 
Normals  have  been  the  most  successful  and  largest  attended.  It 
has  been  found  to  be  impossible  to  secure  good  work  at  a  Normal 
school  while  the  Teachers'  Assembly  is  in  session  and  while  the 
minds  of  the  entire  profession  and  the  State  at  large  are  directed 
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to  the  enthusiastic  workings  of  that  meeting  of  our  educational 
leaders.  The  Assembly  adjourns  on  June  30th,  so  that  the 
month  of  July  may  be  given  to  the  Normal  work,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  the  dates  of  their  sessions  will  be  so  arranged  that 
teachers  can  give  the  last  two  weeks  in  June,  just  after  the  com- 
mencements are  over,  entirely  to  the  Assembly  for  purposes  of 
health,  rest,  recreation  and  mutual  improvement. 


The  publishers  of  The  North  Carolina  Teacher,  and 
the  editor,  cordially  invite  all  teachers  M'ho  expect  to  visit  Ral- 
eio'h  during;  the  summer  to  come  to  their  store  and  make  them- 
selves  at  home.  They  will  be  glad  to  be  of  any  service  to  you 
while  in  the  city  towards  adding  to  the  comforts  or  pleasures  of 
your  visit. 

A  large  number  of  teachers  entered  the  competition  for  the 
Map  of  North  Carolina  to  be  awarded  for  the  best  one  hundred 
practical  questions  on  the  map  of  the  State.  A  very  careful 
examination  was  made  of  all  the  papers  sent  in,  and  there  was 
marked  excellence  in  each  one,  showing  that  the  competitors 
were  well  acquainted  with  the  geography  of  North  Carolina. 
The  prize  map  was  awarded  to  Kev.  W.  G.  Clements,  of  Mor- 
risville,  and  the  set  of  questions  furnished  by  him  will  be  pub- 
lished next  mouth  in  The  Teacher. 

Hon.  S.  M.  Finger  has  just  issued  a  ne^v  edition  of  the 
School  Law,  with  full  explanatory  notes  of  all  the  provisions  of 
the  law.  The  late  Legislature  did  not  succeed  in  making  any 
changes,  the  Senate  having  rejected  all  amendments  as  passed  by 
the  House,  consequently  the  School  Law  is  practically  the  same 
as  we  have  been  working  under  during  the  past  two  years.  So 
the  privilege  of  improving  our  school  system  and  the  honor  of 
establishing  the  Normal  College  will  be  the  work  of  some  future 
General  Assembly,  which  will,  perhaps,  be  elected  by  the  people 
with  this  special  object  in  view. 
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Messrs.  Alfred  Williams  &  Co.  want  to  employ  several 
energetic  teachers  to  canvass  the  Institutes  and  Normal  Schools 
this  summer  for  their  special  publications,  as  follows:  North  Caro- 
lina Speaker,  Wall  Map  of  North  Carolina,  North  Carolina  Copy 
Boohs,  and  The  North  Carolina  Teacher.  Every  ambi- 
tious and  progressive  teacher  in  the  State  is  specially  interested 
in  these  popular  publications,  and  the  work  of  securing  orders  is 
very  easy.  Liberal  commissions  will  be  paid  to  agents,  and  they 
can,  by  a  little  effort,  easily  earn  a  fair  summer's  salary. 

Has  your  subscription  to  The  Teacher  expired?  Isn't 
this  a  good  time  for  renewing?  Our  subscription  list  has  nearly 
doubled  during  the  past  year  and  receives  additions  by  almost 
every  mail.  Most  new  subscribers  desire  to  begin  with  the  Janu- 
ary number,  and,  up  to  this  time,  we  have  been  able  to  comply 
with  tiieir  requests,  but  new  subscriptions  must  now  begin  with 
the  current  issues,  as  all  back  numbers  are  out  of  print,  although 
several  hundred  extra  copies  of  each  issue  were  printed.  We 
thank  the  entire  profession  in  North  Carolina  for  its  strong, 
hearty  and  constantly  increasing  support. 

The  "North  Carolina  Speaker,"  published  by  Alfred 
Williams  &  Co.,  will  be  ready  for  delivery  on  May  10th,  and 
all  orders  will  be  filled  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  book  will 
give  pleasure  to  teachers  who  have  been  desiring  something 
original  and  specially  attractive  for  declamation.  It  is  intensely 
North  Carolinian,  every  piece  being  about  the  State  or  by  North 
Carolina  authors,  and  it  is  the  best  book  of  the  kind  to  be  had. 
It  is  original  in  its  plan,  and  has  been  prepared  with  great  care, 
and  most  of  the  pieces  were  written  expressly  for  this  work. 
Suitable  declamations  will  be  found  in  it  for  every  grade  of 
pupils  in  our  schools  and  for  every  occasion.  The  demand  for 
the  Speaker  is  greater  than  for  any  book  ever  before  seen  in  the 
State,  and  it  is  alike  wanted  by  teachers,  pupils  and  the  people 
generally.  It  is  issued  in  two  styles  of  binding — paper,  40 
cents,  and  cloth,  75  cents.  Every  piece  is  a  literary  gem  and 
well  worthy  a  place  on  the  programme  of  any  school  commence- 
ment. 
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IBOUT  OUR  TEACHERS, 

Miss  Olivia  Tayloe  is  teacliing  at  Windsor,  Bertie  county. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Frazell  is  teacliing  on  New  River,  Onslow  county. 

Mr.  Street  Brewer  is  teaching  at  Lavinia,  Haywood  county. 

Mrs.  Azor  Shell,  Jr.,  is  teaching  at  Lenoir,  Caldwell  county.  ^-^ 

Mr.  M.  W.  McCollum  is  teaching  at  Hillsboro,  Orange  county. 

Mr.  E.  G.  Conyers  is  teaching  at  Centreville,  Franklin  county. 

Rev.  S.  R.  Trawick  is  teaching  at  Rocky  Point,  Pender  county. 

Miss  Nettie  Wineield  is  teaching  at  Chocowinity,  Beaufort  county. 

Miss  Maggie  Gunter,  of  Enfield,  is  teaching  at  Macon,  Warren  county. 

Miss  Lillie  Fales  is  teaching  at  New  Bethlehem  Church,  Onslow  county. 

Rev.  R.  D.  Mallory'  has  resigned  as  Principal  of  Shelby  Female  College. 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Jones  is  teaching  a  private  school  at  Kernersville,  Forsyth 
county. 

Mr.  T.  a.  Moffitt  has  charge  of  the  school  at  Franklinsville,  Randolph 
county. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Ward  has  opened  a  private  school  at  Swansboro,  Onslow 
county. 

Mrs.  Julian  Coble  has  a  school  for  small  children  at  Gibsonville,  Guil- 
ford county. 

Miss  Katie  Whitfield  is  teaching  at  Ingleside  Academy,  Louisburg, 
Franklin  county. 

Miss  Irene  Ormond  is  teaching  at  Ormondsville,  Pitt  county,  and  giving 
great  satisfaction. 

Miss  Ida  Green,  late  music  teacher  at  Centreville,  Pitt  county,  has  returned 
to  her  home  in  Alabama. 

Prof.  Shaw,  late  of  the  Magnolia  Graded  School,  has  opened  a  private 
school  at  Magnolia,  Duplin  county. 

Col.  L.  L.  Polk  delivers  the  annual  address  at  Holly  Springs  Institute, 
Rev.  J.  M.  White,  Principal,  on  June  3d. 

Lee  S.  Overman,  Esq.,  of  Salisbury,  will  deliver  the  address  to  the  gradu- 
ating class  of  Greensboro  Female  College. 

Hon.  Kemp  P.  Battle  will  deliver  the  address  at  the  close  of  the  Mount 
Olive  High  School,  Wayne  county.  May  19th. 

Prof.  W.  T.  Gannaway-,  of  Trinity  College,  will  deliver  the  address  at  the 
commencement  exercises  of  Concord  Female  Academy,  Cabarrus  county.  May 
31— June  2. 
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Prof.  W.  L.  Poteat  (Wake  Forest  College)  will  deliver  the  address  at  the 
close  of  tlie  Rolesville  Academy,  Wake  county. 

Clement  Manly,  Esq.,  of  New  Bern,  will  deliver  the  address  at  the  clos- 
ing exercises  of  Cypress  Creek  Academy,  Jones  county. 

Rev.  Thomas  Hume,  Jr.,  of  our  University,  will  deliver  the  address  at  the 
closing  exercises  of  Winston  Graded  School,  May  5th. 

Hon.  M.  W.  Ransom  will  deliver  the  literary  address  before  the  two  socie- 
ties of  Wake  Forest  College  at  the  ensuing  commencement. 

Rev.  J.  T.  Zorn,  formerly  Principal  of  Salem  Female  Academy,  has 
entered  the  University  cjf  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

Miss  Lizzie  D.  Thagard  is  teaching  at  Goldston,  Chatiiam  county.  She 
has  thirty-seven  scholars,  and  has  organized  a  Reading  Circle. 

Mr.  W.  a.  Beal  is  Principal  of  Walker  High  School,  at  Pittsboro,  Chat- 
ham county.     He  is  assisted  in  penmanship  by  Mr.  R.  M.  Ray. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Strickland,  of  Shelby,  will  preacli  the  sermon  at  the  com- 
mencement of  Thomasville  Female  College,  on  Tuesday,  May  31st. 

Mr.  John  A.  Sawyer  has  a  large  school  at  New  River  Academy,  Onslow 
county,  numbering  eighty  scholars.     Mr.  Jos.  G.  Scott  is  his  assistant. 

Rev.  H.  W.  Battle,  of  Wadesboro,  will  deliver  the  address  at  the  com- 
mencement of  North  Carolina  College,  at  Mount  Pleasant,  Cabarrus  county. 

C.  W.  Tillett,  Esq.,  of  Laurinburg,  will  deliver  the  address  at  the  com- 
mencement of  Jonesboro  High  School,  May  18th,  and  Rev.  J.  A.  Cunninggim 
will  preach  the  sermon. 

Prof.  J.  W.  Fleetwood  (Wake  Forest  College),  Principal  of  the  Grange 
High  School,  Woodland,  has  been  elected  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools 
for  Northampton  county. 

Rev.  C.  M.  Payne,  of  Concord,  will  preacli  the  sermon  at  the  closing  exer- 
cises of  Charlotte  Female  Institute,  and  also  the  missionary  sermon  at  David- 
son College  commencement. 

Rev.  Thomas  H.  Pritchard,  D.  D.,  will  deliver  the  address  at  the  closing 
exercises  of  Liberty  Academy,  Randolph  county.  May  26th.  The  attendance 
at  this  school  is  over  one  hundred. 

William  G.  Burkhead,  Esq.,  of  Durham,  will  deliver  the  address  at  Oak- 
dale  Academy,  Alamance  county.  May  24th.  Rev.  Thomas  Hume,  Jr.,  of  our 
University,  will  preach  the  sermon. 

Rev.  James  R.  Wilson,  of  Virginia,  will  preach  the  baccalaureate  sermon 
at  Chapel  Hill  at  the  ensuing  commencement,  and  Hon.  John  Goode,  of  Nor- 
folk, will  deliver  the  annual  address. 

JosEPHUS  Daniels,  Esq.,  of  Raleigh,  will  deliver  the  address  at  the  clos- 
ing exercises  of  Selma  Academy,  Johnston  county.  The  subject  is  "The  Life 
and  Character  of  Randolph  A.  Shotwell." 
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Mr.  James  Milton  Brown,  of  Albemarle,  will  deliver  the  annual  ad- 
dress at  the  close  of  Rev.  B.  G.  Marsh's  school,  at  Troy,  June  2d. 

Mr.  Richard  D.  Hodge,  of  Wake  county,  a  teacher  of  several  years'  expe- 
rience, has  recently  graduated  from  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  at 
Baltimore,  and  been  regularly  licensed  as  a  physician. 

Hon.  W.  E.  Cameron,  of  Virginia,  will  deliver  the  address  at  the  com- 
mencement exercises  of  the  Davis  School,  LaGrange,  Lenoir  county,  June 
Sth.  The  address  before  the  Washington  Literary  Society  will  be  delivered 
by  Gen.  E.  W.  Moise,  of  South  Carolina.  The  Cadet  Battalion  will  be  offi- 
cially inspected  and  reviewed  by  Col.  F.  H.  Cameron,  Inspector-General  of 
North  Carolina. 


TESCHERS'  BUREIU. 


[jBS^The  North  Carolin.4  Teacher  will  recommend  all  applicants  mentioned  in  this 
department,  and  letters  answering  any  announcement  may  be  addressed  care  of  The 
Teacher  and  they  will  be  promptly  forwarded.  We  desire  to  aid  every  teacher  in  secur- 
ing a  good  situation,  and  no  charge  is  made  for  the  insertion  of  notices  in  this  depart 
ment.J 

POSITIONS  WANTED. 


105. — A  teacher  of  experience  desires  a  position  as  Principal  of  High 
School  Academy.  Teaches  by  the  newest  and  best  methods;  is  supplied  with 
apparatus  and  organ.     Address,  "A.  E.  B.,"  Boomer,  N.  C. 

106. — A  lady  of  several  years'  experience  desires  a  position  as  teacher  in 
either  public  or  private  school.  Will  teach  music,  if  desired  ;  can  furnish 
best  of  references.     Address,  Mildred  H.  Smith,  Raleigh,  K.  C. 

107. — Two  young  gentlemen,  each  of  about  two  years'  experience,  desire  to 
take  charge  of  a  high  school  in  a  moral  and  healthful  community  in  this 
State.  The  best  of  references  can  be  furnished  by  applying  to  either.  Address, 
either  "Mac,"  Siler  City,  Chatham  county,  N.  C,  or  "  W.,"  Box  107,  Chapel 
Hill.  N.  C. 
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I 


IN  MEMORISM. 


"  Death  hath  made  no  breach 
In  love  and  sympathy,  in  hope  and  trust. 
No  outward  sign  or  sound  our  ears  can  reach, 
But  there's  an  inward,  spiritual  speech 
That  greets  us  still,  though  mortal  tongue  be  dust. 
It  bids  us  do  the  worlv  that  they  laid  down — 
Take  up  the  song  where  they  broke  off  the  strain; 
So,  journeying  till  we  reach  the  heavenly  town, 
Where  are  laid  up  our  treasures  and  our  crown. 
And  our  lost,  loved  ones  will  be  found  again." 


Mrs.  Sarah  Pierce  Smedes,  relict  of  the  late  Kev.  Aldert  Sniedes,  and 
mother  of  Rev.  Bennett  Smedes,  Rector  of  St.  Mary's  School,  Raleigh,  entered 
the  better  life  April  12th,  1887. 

"One  less  at  home! 
The  charmed  circle  broken ;  a  dear  face 
Missed,  day  by  day,  from  its  accustomed  place; 
But  crowned  and  saved  and  perfected  by  grace — 
One  more  in  Heaven." 

Hon.  John  L.  Moses,  father  of  Prof.  E.  P.  Moses,  Superintendent  of  the 
Raleigh  Graded  Schools,  left  the  cares  of  earth  on  April  2d,  1887,  at  Knox- 
ville,  Tennessee.  He  was,  for  years,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Tennessee  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  Judge  of  the  County  Court. 
He  was  universally  esteemed  as  a  highly  cultured  Christian  gentleman. 


wow  READY! 

ALFRED  WILLIAMS  &  GO'S 

North  Carolina  Speaker 

Eugene  G.  Haerell  and  John  B.  Neatheey, 

Editors  of  North  Carolina  Teacher. 


CONTAINING 

The  best  selections  to  be  had  for  BECITATTON  and 
UECLA  MA  TIO  N. 

The  cream   of  Xorth   Carolina  Oratory  and   Literary   work. 

Every  piece  is  a  gem  by  a  North  Carolinian  or  specially  about 
the  State,  and  it  is  the  FIRST  WORK  OF  THE  KIND  ever  published  in 
America. 

It  is  just  what  our  teachers  and  pupils  want  for  commence- 
ments and  school  entertainments,  as  it  furnishes  NEW,  ORIGINAL, 
APPROPRIATE  and  PATRIOTIC  DECLAMATIONS  for  every  grade  of 
pupils  and  for  all  occasions. 

It  perpetuates  the  memory  of  the  great  men  and  women  of 
North  Carolina,  and  FOSTERS  A  SPIRIT  OF  STATE  PRIDE  in  the 
minds  of  our  children  such  as  to  make  them  BETTER  and  TRUER 
SONS  and  DAUGHTERS  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

The  Speaker  is  the  result  of  several  years'  work  by  the  authors, 
liberally  aided  by  the  LEADING  TEACHERS  AND  PUBLIC  MEN  of  the 
State,  and  the  enthusiastic  reception  given  to  the  book  by  all  our 
people  is  the  strongest  evidence  that  it  is  "just  the  thing"  long- 
wanted  in  our  school-rooms  and  public  and  private  libraries. 

The  book  contains  over  200  PAGES,  is  BEAUTIFULLY  PRINTED  and 
is  issued  in  two  styles  of  binding:  PAPER,  40  cents;  MOROCCO 
CLOTH,  75  cents. 

— SEND  ALL  ORDERS  TO  THE  PUBLISHERS — 

ALFRED     WILLIAMS    &    CO, 
BOOKSKLLERS^^^  STATIONERS, 

RALEIGH,    IS.    C. 


THEl 
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Vol.  IV.  Raleigh,  May,  1887.  No.  9. 

EUGENE    G.     HARRELL,    Editor-. 


[From  The  Noi-th  Carolina  Speaker.] 

CSROLIES,  OUR  PRIDE. 

THOMAS   W.    HARRINGTON. 

Caroliua,  the  pride  of  my  bosom, 

Carolina,  the  land  of  the  free, 
Carolina,  the  land  of  my  fathers, 

Carolina,  my  song  is  of  thee. 
From  Mitchell,  the  pride  of  the  mountains, 

To  Hatteras,  the  dread  of  the  sea. 
The  sunshine  of  liberty  gladdens 

And  tyranny  trembles  at  thee. 

Her  honor  is  high  as  the  summit 

Of  Mitchell,  her  loftiest  peak, 
Her  vigor  is  that  of  the  Roman, 

Her  spirit  is  that  of  the  Greek. 
Her  daughters  are  brio-ht  as  the  sunshine 

That  lightens  the  hills  of  the  west. 
And  fair  as  the  rose  of  the  valley 

That  blushes  and  blooms  on  her  breast. 

On  her  vine-clad  sands  of  the  ocean, 
Where  Manteo  greeted  the  whites. 

Was  laid  the  first  arches  of  empire 

And  freedom  looked  down  from  its  heights. 
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She  felt  the  first  tread  of  the  Angle 
And  Saxon  to  people  this  land, 

Tho'  rude  was  the  welcome  she  gave  them^ 
And  rough  the  fierce  gale  on  her  strand. 

What  tho'  the  grim  hand  of  disaster 

Swept  over  the  island  and  sea; 
There's  ever  a  charm  in  the  story 

That  tells  of  a  Raleigh  to  me. 
In  mystery  deep  and  unfathomed 

And  dark  as  the  depths  of  the  sea, 
More  mute  than  the  symbols  of  Egypt 

Is  "Croatan"  carved  on  a  tree. 

On  her  shore  by  the  sweep  of  the  billow,, 

Where  the  sea-gulls  mingle  their  cries. 
The  babe  of  the  Angle  and  Saxon 

First  opened  her  innocent  eyes, 
And  saw  the  foundations  of  empire. 

Surpassing  the  grandeur  of  Rome, 
Now  spanned  by  arches  of  glory, 

A  wonder  for  ages  to  come. 

Away  with  the  ruthless  insulter 

Her  honor  would  sully  and  stain  ; 
The  stone  that  the  builders  rejected 

Is  the  beauty  and  strength  of  her  fame. 
She  was  first  in  the  battle  for  freedom. 

First  to  close  tyranny's  gates, 
First  in  the  hearts  of  her  children, 

A  pillar  of  cloud  in  the  States. 

From  the  lakes  of  the  North  she  has  battled 
Wherever  her  captains  have  led ; 

To  the  gates  of  the  Montezumas, 
She  numbers  bv  thousands  her  dead. 
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Sublioie  as  her  martial  2;lorv 

She  asks  an  unending  release, 
That  the  shouts  of  her  soldiers  forever 

Be  hushed  in  the  anthems  of  peace. 

The  east  and  the  west  are  united 

By  bands  of  iron  and  steel, 
And  doctors  of  progress,  excited, 

Her  pulse  is  beginning  to  feel. 
Hamlets  are  springing  like  magic. 

The  deserts  beffinnin^  to  bloom, 
The  "  strip  of  land  south  of  Virginia  " 

Is  humming  with  spindle  and  loom. 

Then  forward  and  upward  our  motto, 

And  never  look  backward  nor  stop, 
The  base  of  the  summit  tho'  crowded 

Is  never  so  full  at  the  top. 
Hurrah  !  Carolina,  forever, 

A  glorious  destiny  waits 
Carolina,  the  cradle  of  freedom. 

The  noblest  of  all  the  great  States. 


Exercise  your  pupils  in  estimating  the  size  and  weight  of 
bodies  so  that  they  can  judge  of  them  off-hand  with  accuracy. — 

Anonymous. 

Generally  the  preparation  of  lessons  in  Arithmetic  should 
be  made  upon  slates  or  paper.  The  work  should  be  arranged 
neatly  and  intelligently.  The  teacher,  in  taking  the  slate  or 
paper  from  a  pupil,  should  be  able  to  understand  from  it  what 
the  pupil  has  done.  Recitations  from  the  slates  are  profitable. 
Skillful  arrangement  of  slate  work  should  be  highly  commended. 
— Eli  F.  Brown. 
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[For  The  North  Carolina  Teacher.] 

EDUCfiTE  THE  FIRMER. 

BY    REV.    T.    H.    PRITCHARD,    D.    D.,    AVILMINGTON,    N.    C. 

The  two  great  sources  of  a  nation's  wealth  are  agriculture  and 
the  mechanic  arts,  and  a  high  degree  of  intelligence  is  required 
for  the  successful  prosecution  of  both  of  these  callings. 

The  people  of  North  Carolina  are  an  agricultural  people — 
seven-tenths  of  our  population  and  three-fourths  of  our  capital 
are  directly  interested  in  farming.  With  us  the  farmer  is  the 
basis  of  the  financial  system — he  underlies  all  our  business  strata^ 
and  there  is  no  calling  which  the  interests  of  the  country  so 
imperatively  demand  shall  be  conducted  with  wisdom  as  this; 
and  yet  I  hesitate  not  to  say  that  nothing  has  been  so  poorly 
done  in  the  South  for  the  past  hundred  years  as  farming.  Since 
the  late  war  it  is  just  to  say  that  great  improvements  have  been 
made  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  but  there  are  many  particu- 
lars still  in  wdiich  superior  intelligence  would  impart  superior 
efficiency  to  this  the  most  important  of  all  our  industries. 

Educate  the  farmer  and  he  will  not  attempt  to  cultivate  two 
or  three  times  as  much  ground  as  he  can  till  well,  as  is  the  rule 
now. 

A  farmer  had  two  daughters  and  three  hundred  acres  of  land, 
all  of  which  he  tried  to  cultivate.  When  his  elder  daughter 
married,  he  gave  her  a  hundred  acres  of  land,  and  he  made  as 
much  on  the  two  hundred  acres  as  he  did  on  the  three.  To  the 
other  daughter  he  gave  another  third  of  his  original  tract,  at  her 
marriage,  and  yet,  by  wisely  improving  the  third  which  remained 
to  him,  he  made  as  much  and  with  same  care  and  satisfaction  as 
he  did  on  the  original  three  hundred  acres. 

The  soundness  of  this  principle  is  strikingly  ilhistrated  in  the 
history  of  Mississippi  during  the  last  twenty  years.  In  18(30 
tiiere,  were  143,000  tarms  in  that  State;  in  1880  there  were  284,- 
OOO — a])0ut  twice  as  many,  and  yet,  while  the  area  of  territory 
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cultivated  in  1880  was  much  less  than  in  1860,  the  product  was 
nearly  threefold  greater.  The  smaller  the  farms  the  larger  the 
yield. 

Educate  the  farmer  of  the  South  and  he  won't  have  his  meat- 
house  in  Ohio,  his  wheat  field  in  Indiana,  his  corn-crib  in  Illi- 
nois, and  his  meadow  in  New  England.  He  won't  confine  his 
labor  exclusively  to  the  production  of  a  moneyed  crop,  such  as 
cotton  and  tobacco.  Whatever  law  of  political  economy  may 
seem  to  be  violated,  experience  has  shown  that  no  farmer  can 
alloNV  another  to  raise  his  meat  and  bread  for  him.  In  1881 
the  South  paid  the  North  fifty-five  millions  of  dollars  for  meat, 
fifty  millions  for  corn,  seventy-two  millions  for  wheat,  and 
over  twenty  millions  for  hay — nearly  tivo  hundred  millions  of 
money  for  what  we  could  have  far  more  cheaply  raised  at  home, 
and  thus  kept  that  immense  sum  to  develop  our  own  resources. 

In  Germany  farming  is  regarded  as  a  profession,  and  no  man 
is  permitted  to  pursue  this  calling  until  he  has  been  thoroughly 
trained  in  its  principles  and  secured  a  diploma  showing  that  he 
understands  his  business. 

I  believe  that  it  takes  as  much  brains  and  as  much  education 
to  make  a  first-rate  farmer  as  to  make  a  first-rate  lawyer,  doctor, 
preacher  or  merchant,  and  constituted  as  society  is  among  us,  I 
am  persuaded  that  the  moral,  social  and  material  interests  of  our 
country  demand  that  this  calling  shall  be  held  in  the  highest 
respect,  and  that  the  "Patrons  of  Husbandry"  should  receive 
the  most  liberal  culture  which  the  educational  advantages  of  the 
country  afford. 


The  INDIVIDUALITY  of  a  teacher  is  exhibited  in  the  way 
that  one  teacher  illustrates  a  point  differently  from  another — in 
the  way  he  speaks — in  the  way  he  looks — in  the  way  he  thinks 
it  may  be — in  the  way  in  which  his  questions  are  conceived — in 
the  impromptu  expedients  which  he  devises — in  what,  in  gen- 
eral, is  called  "his  way  of  doing  things." 
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1  BETTER  TIME  COMING. 

One  of  the  surest  evidences  of  a  State's  advancement  in  edu- 
cational matters  is  seen  in  the  thorough  organizing  of  all  her 
forces  along  this  line.  Organization  of  the  teachers  gives  greater 
strength  to  the  school  systems,  both  public  and  private,  and  it 
also  makes  success  more  certain  to  each  individual  teacher. 
North  Carolina  is  now  better  united  than  many  of  her  sister 
States,  and  in  that  same  ratio  is  she  moving  ahead  of  them;  but 
the  great  present  need  in  our  State  is  more  complete  and  aciive 
organization  of  all  our  educational  forces  to  give  a  ''strong  pull, 
a  long  pull  and  a  pull  all  together"  for  an  advance  of  interests  in 
all  departments  of  our  school  system. 

Now,  the  very  best  and  quickest  way  to  secure  this  advance 
is  to  have  more  hearty  and  earnest  co-operation  and  more  united 
work  among  the  teachers  of  each  county.  There  is  a  better  and 
a  brighter  day  coming  for  teachers  and  schools  in  North  Caro- 
lina, and  we  are  afraid  that  some  will  not  be  ready  for  it  unless 
you  begin  to  be  a  little  more  active  and  progressive  in  your 
work.  Surely  you  are  not  satisfied  to  spend  your  days  and 
your  energies  in  a  school  of  about  four  months  duration  in  the 
year,  with  a  salary  of  $20  per  month,  when  you  might  secure  a 
term  of  six  or  eight  months  and  a  salary  from  $25  to  $50  per 
month !  This  improvement  is  not  so  far  in  the  future  as  some 
may  suppose. 

As  you  read  this,  do  you  ask,  "What  can  I  do  towards  bring- 
ing about  so  desirable  a  chano-e?"  We  will  trv  to  tell  vou.  It 
is  a  well-known  fact  that  twenty  people  in  a  well  organized  effort 
for  any  desired  thing  have  more  power  than  a  hundred  equally 
intelligent  persons  without  any  concentration  of  action  or  pur- 
pose, and  this  ratio  may  continue  ad  infinitum.  Therefore,  it  is 
necessary  that  teachers  should  be  more  social,  know  each  other 
better,  consult  together  oftener,  and  thus  increase  their  power 
for  work. 

The  summer  vacation  is  now  upon  us,  and  most  of  the  teachers 
will  spend  some  time  at  the  Teachers'  Assembly,  where  all  busi- 
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ness  and  entertainment  is  condncted  strictly  on  a  broad  social 
basis,  thus  giving  new  zeal  and  energy  each  year  to  all  who 
attend  this  great  gathering.  Also,  many  teachers  will  attend 
some  of  the  Normal  Schools,  and  all  will  return  home  encour- 
aged to  try  new  plans  and  do  better  work  than  before.  Now 
certainly  there  will  be  two  or  more  active  teachers  in  each  county 
who  would  like  to  have  their  entire  county  force  organized  for 
improvement  and  social  enjoyment,  and  the  very  best  time  for 
doing  this  is  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  about  the  first 
of  September,  and  we  feel  sure  that  you  will  do  this  work  and 
we  want  to  tell  you  how  to  begin.  Somebody  must  be  a  leader 
in  the  inauguration  of  every  important  work,  and  the  great  hin- 
drance is  your  holding  back  and  waiting  for  some  one  else  to 
make  a  start.  Please  don't  do  this  any  longer,  but  go  ahead 
yourself. 

1st.  Write  a  postal  card  to  every  teacher,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate, in  your  county  (the  County  Superintendent  will  give  you  a 
list),  asking  them  to  meet  at  the  county-seat  on  a  certain  Satur- 
day, at  12  o'clock  M.,  to  consider  some  matters  of  special  inter- 
est to  them  and  to  organize  a  "Teachers'  Council."  Of  course, 
your  County  Superintendent  will  meet  with  you. 

2d.  Send  a  similar  invitation  to  fifty  or  sixty  citizens  in 
your  community,  both  male  and  female,  who  are  special  friends 
to  the  schools. 

3d.  Have  a  good,  attractive  local  item  about  the  meeting  in 
each  issue  of  your  county  paper,  and  buy  some  extra  copies  to 
send,  marked,  to  teachers  who  are  not  subscribers.  You  will 
find  your  editor  a  good  friend  to  the  movement  and  willing  to 
render  all  possible  aid  to  it. 

4th.  At  the  appointed  time  call  the  Uvest  teacher  in  your 
county  to  the  chair  and  afterwards  elect  him  as  President.  He 
should  be  notified  some  days  in  advance.  Have  a  short  address 
of  welcome  from  the  Chairman  and  one  of  hearty  co-operation 
from  your  County  Superintendent.  Then  announce  that  the 
teachers  have  been  called  together  for  purposes  of  social  acquaint- 
ance, intellectual  enjoyment,  thorough  organization  of  effort,  and 
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nuitual  improvement,  requesting  names  to  be  given  in  for 
enrollment.  A  small  membership  fee  may  be  charged  (about 
50  cents)  to  provide  for  incidental  expenses. 

5th.  Proceed  further  towards  complete  organization  by  electing 
two  Vice-Presidents,  a  Secretary,  and  Treasurer.  Then  appoint 
the  following  standing  committees:  On  Programme,  to  arrange 
exercises  for  each  meeting;  On  Neiv  3Iembers,  to  solicit  teachers 
and  other  acceptable  persons  to  join;  Publication,  to  see  that 
weekly  notices  are  prepared  for  the  county  papers  and,  with  the 
aid  of  the  Secretary,  to  publish  a  synopsis  of  each  meeting; 
Teachers'  Bureau,  to  aid  all  teachers  in  the  county  in  s<^curing 
desirable  schools,  and  to  see  that  all  districts  which  have  money 
to  their  credit  are  provided  with  schools;  Social  Meetings,  to 
arrange  for  occasional  social  evening  gatherings  of  teachers  and 
their  friends  for  music,  conversation,  and  better  acquaintance 
with  one  another. 

6th.  Then,  at  the  first  meeting  have  short,  informal  talks 
about  how  the  summer  has  been  spent,  or  any  other  interesting 
topics,  and  be  sure  that  no  persons  leave  the  meeting  without 
I)eing  introduced  to  all  whom  they  may  not  have  met  before. 

This  about  comprises  the  work  to  be  done  at  the  first  meeting, 
and  it  will  be  then  necessary  to  give  a  name  to.  your  organization 
and  adopt  a  constitution  for  its  government  and  an  order  of  regu- 
lar business.  Much  of  the  success  of  your  work  will  depend 
upon  the  name  given  to  the  organization.  Do  not  call  it  a 
"Teachers'  Association,"  for  this  name  has  long  since  ceased  to 
attract,  and  the  times  demand  a  coming  out  of  old  ruts,  but  give 
it  the  name  of  your  county  and  the  words  ''Teachers'  Coun- 
cil." We  select  this  name  because  it  is  peculiarly  appropriate, 
it  being  a  band  of  teachers  in  council.  Then  adopt  a  constitu- 
tion, as  follows : 

CONSTITUTION    OF    NORTH    CAROLINA    TEACH ERS'    COUNCILS. 

ARTICLE  I. 

Tliis  organization  sliall  be  known  as  the Teachers'  Council, 

No.  — ,  of connty,  North  Carolina. 
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ARTICLE  II. 

Its  prime  olijects  k1);i11  be:  social  acquaintance  and  enjoyment,  liroader  gen- 
eral information,  consideration  of  best  metliods  of  teaching,  mutual  and  prac- 
tical aid  in  securing  good  sciiools  for  our  teachers  and  good  teacliers  for  the 
scliof)ls  of  our  county,  united,  systematic  effort  towards  progressive  education 
in  Nortii  Carolina,  the  improvement  of  our  school  interests,  both  public  and 
private,  and  the  furtherance  of  sucii  plans  for  this  purpose  as  may,  from  time 
to  time,  be  inaugurated  at  the  sessions  of  tlie  North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assem- 
bly. 

ARTICLE  III. 

Any  teacher  or  friend  of  education  in  this  county  may  become  an  active 
member  of  this  Council  upon  recommendation  of  a  teacher  and  by  consent  of 
a  majority  of  the  members  j)resent  at  any  meeting. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

Each  member,  upon  election,  shall  pay  to  the  Treasurer  the  sum  of  fifty 

cents,  and  shall  pay  this  sum  annually  in  advance  so  long  as  membership  is 

continued. 

ARTICLE  V. 

The  officers  of  the  Council  shall  consist  of  President,  two  Vice-Presidents^ 
a  Secretary  and  a  Treasurer,  who  shall  be  elected  at  the  regular  meeting  in 
September  of  each  year. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

Regular  meetings  shall  be  held  on  the  second  Saturday  in  each  month  at  12 
o'clock  M.,  from  the  1st  of  September  to  the  1st  of  July  in  each  year.  Special 
social  meetings  and  entertainments  may  be  held  at  such  times  and  under  such 
regulations  as  shall  be  arranged  by  the  committee. 

ARTICLE  VII. 
The  President,  at  the  time  of  his  election,  shall  appoint  the  following  stand- 
ing committees  of  three   members  each  :  Programme,  New  Members,  Publica- 
tion, Teachers^  Bureau,  and  Social  Meetings.     Eacli  committee  shall  work  under 
the  direction  of  the  officers  of  the  Council. 

ARTICLE  VIII. 

The  Council  shall  send  one  representative  annually  to  the  North  Carolina 
Teachers'  Assembly,  the  representative  or  alternate  to  be  elected  by  ballot, 
and  the  expenses  of  his  or  her  attendance  shall  be  paid  by  the  Council. 

ARTICLE  IX. 

By-Laws  may  be  adopted  for  local  government  of  the  Council,  provided  they 
do  not  conflict  with  this  Constitution. 

This  will  put  your  Council  fully  at  work,  and  you   will  be 
surprised  how  pleasant  and  profitable  it  can  be  made  to  teachers 
2 
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and  their  friends.  Keep  up  the  interest  by  varying  the  exercises 
at  each  meeting.  Don't  let  your  energies  close  until  all  your 
teachers  are  members  of  the  Council.  Introduce  the  "Teach- 
ers' Assembly  Reading  Circle,"  and  have  short  discussions  on  the 
subjects  read,  and  your  success  is  sure. 

At  each  regular  meeting  a  special  reporter  should  be  appointed 
by  the  President  to  prepare  a  report  of  the  meeting  for  the  news- 
papers and  also  send  a  brief  synopsis  for  publication  in  The 
North  Carolina  Teacher.  We  propose  to  establish  a  new 
department  in  The  Teacher,  specially  for  promoting  the  work 
and  usefulness  of  the  Councils,  and  will  give  a  club  of  ten 
subscriptions  to  The  Teacher  to  the  first  Council  organized  in 
the  State  during  the  coming  school  year,  beginning  with  Septem- 
ber 1st,  1887. 


[For  The  North  Carolina  Teacher.] 

SLICE  IN  WORDLSND. 

BY   MISS    NANNIE    BURKE,    MOCKSVILLE,    N.    C. 

Alice  has  grown  into  quite  a  large  girl,  and  has  gone  through 
many  trials  and  tribulations,  at  school,  since  she  went  through 
the  Looking  Glass;  but  these  have  not  been  able  to  rob  her 
either  of  her  old  love  of  adventure  or  of  kittens. 

One  day  it  was  raining  so  hard  that  she  could  not  possibly  go 
to  school  (rains  are  such  convenient  things  sometimes);  so  she 
took  her  books  and  cat  up  into  the  large  spidery,  rat-infested 
garret  to  learn  her  lessons  and  teach  them  to  Silver-tips. 

"Now,  kitty,"  she  said,  "you  have  been  neglecting  your 
studies  too  much  here  lately,  and  are  growing  fatter  and  saucier 
every  day.  I  must  pay  more  attention  to  you.  Come,  now,  and 
learn  your  Trench  lesson  like  the  good  kitty  that  you  are,  else 
you  shan't  have  auy  milk  for  your  dinner." 
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Silver-tips,  used  to  this  kind  of  lectures,  lazily  winked  its  eye, 
curled  itself  up  in  a  comfortable  little  ball  in  Alice's  lap,  winked 
again,  as  much  as  to  say,  ''  I'm  ready  if  you  are,"  and  she  began. 

This  self-imposed  task  soon,  however,  grew  wearisome  to  both 
herself  and  the  kitten,  so,  with  the  impatient  exclamation,  "I 
hate  this  old  Trench  !  it's  no  good  anyhow,"  she  closed  her  book 
and  her  eyes  to  listen  to  the  soft,  rythmical  patter  of  the  rain- 
drops. As  she  listened,  they  seemed  the  sound  of  voices;  at 
first  very  faint  and  indistinct,  but  growing  louder  and  clearer 
every  moment.  She  opened  her  eyes  in  surprise  to  find  herself 
in  the  strangest  place  she  had  ever  seen,  full  of  all  kinds  of  queer 
little  midgets, 

"  Great  ones,  small  ones,  lean  ones,  brawny  ones, 
Black  ones,  brown  ones,  grey  ones,  tawny  ones. 
Grave  old  plodders,  gay  young  frlskers, 
Fathers,  mothers,  uncles,  cousins, 
Brothers,  sisters,  husbands,  wives, 
Staring  at  Alice  for  their  lives." 

At  least,  some  of  them  were;  others  were  standing  in  groups, 
talking,  looking  very  grave  and  solemn,  shaking  their  wise  little 
heads  till  they  were  in  imminent  peril  of  losing  them. 

None  of  them  made  any  movement  towards  addressing  our 
little  friend  except  one  queer-looking  old  fellow  with  an  eye- 
glass and  an  old  silk  Derby  stuck  each  in  their  respective  places, 
on  the  right  side  of  his  nose  and  the  left  of  his  head,  to  preserve 
his  equilibrium,  I  suppose.  He  came  striding  up  to  Alice  with 
a  pompous  tread,  flourishing  a  gold-headed  lead-pencil  which 
she  was  inclined  to  think  he  meant  for  a  walking-cane, 

"Good  day,  little  girl,"  said  he,  "when  and  how  did  you  get 
in  here?" 

"I'm  sure  I  don't  know,"  said  Alice;  "will  you  please  be 
kind  enough  to  tell  me  where  I  am,  and  what  you  all  are  doing 
here?" 

"You  have  by  sonie  means  gained  entrance  into  Wordland; 
we  are  all  Words,  and  have  assembled  here  to-day  to  hold  an 
Indignation  Meeting.  We  can  no  longer  bear  the  oppression, 
the  vile  misuse,  you  mortals  heap  upon  us.     Neither  can  we  bear 
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the  callous  indiiference  yon  show  toward  all  matters  concerning 
us.  We  have  met  to-day  to  choose  a  brave,  trustworthy  leader 
who  will  carry  us  either  to  liberty  or  to  death.  You  may  have 
heard  of  me  before;  I  am  the  Hon,  Mr.  Quiz." 

Alice  professed  herself  very  proud  and  happy  to  make  Mr. 
Quiz's  acquaintance,  and  he  looked  pleased  and  intimated  that 
as  she  seemed  such  a  sensible  little  girl  he  might  condescend  to 
tell  her  an  interesting  little  bit  of  history  connected  with  his 
birth. 

Alice  was  wild  to  hear  it,  and  he  began  :  "  One  day  a  play- 
actor by  the  name  of  Daly  made  a  bet  that  he  could  invent  a 
word  without  any  meaning  that  would  be  in  use  within  two 
weeks;  so  he  set  to  work  and  chalked  Q-u-i-z  all  over  the  fences, 
and  every  one  who  saw  it  went  to  talking  and  wondering  about 
it  till  soon  it  was  in  everybody's  mouth;  and  that  is  how  I  came 
into  existence.  I  consider  that  very  remarkable.  Not  every 
word  can  boast  of  such  an  origin.  But  there  is  one  other  that 
is  right  peculiar,  too.  Do  you  see  that  gentleman  over  there  in 
the  yellow  waistcoat,  who  is  talking  so  loudly?" 

''The  little  dumpy  one  with  the  red  nose?"  questioned  Alice, 

"The  same,"  responded  he;  "well,  he  is  the  famous  Monsieur 
le  Canard." 

"Canard,"  repeated  Alice;  "why  that  is  French  for  duck. 
Now  I  come  to  think  of  it,  he  does  look  like  a  duck,  if  he  only 
had  feathers  and  a  bill." 

"I  suspect  that  he  has  as  many  bills  as  he  cares  for,  my  child ; 
but  if  you  keep  on  interrupting  me  I  will  never  finish.  As  I 
was  saying,  his  origin  is  rather  peculiar.  You  know  that  ducks 
are  noted  for  their  voracity.  Well,  one  man  thought  that  he 
would  cap  the  climax  by  telling  an  almost  impossible  story  of  a 
person  who  had  twenty  ducks  and  wanted  to  test  their  appetites. 
So  he  cut  up  one  duck,  and  gave  it  to  another,  which  straight- 
way devoured  it.  No  sooner  had  it  done  so  than  he  cut  it  up 
and  gave  it  to  another  duck,  and  kept  on  till  one  duck  had  eaten 
up  all  the  other  nineteen.  This  story  was  called  a  Canard,-  and 
they  soon  began  calling  all  monstrous  productions  like  it  by  the 
same  name."     • 
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"Why,  isn't  that  interesting!"  exclaimed  Alice;  "do  tell  me 
some  more;  I  am  sure  yon  know  about  all  of  them." 

.  "  While  thus  she  spoke  the  knijiht 

Turned  the  outside  of  his  ej-es  to  white, 
As  men  of  inward  light  are  wont 
To  turn  their  optics  in  upon't." 

He  smiled,  bowed,  and  seemed  preparing  to  launch  forth  on 
another  narrative,  when  he  was  arrested  by  the  sounding  of  a 
loud  gong.  In  an  instant  all  noise  was  hushed,  and  the  crowd 
gathered  around  the  speaker,  for  such  the  person  on  the  rostrum 
appeared  to  be.  He  was  tall  and  majestic,  had  a  very  Roman 
nose  and  a  very  loud  voice.  Alice's  friend  whispered  that  he 
was  Mr.  Stentorian,  and  that  they  had  chosen  him  for  speaker 
because  of  his  powerful  lungs.     He  began : 

"My  dearly  beloved  fellow-words,  we  have  met  here  to-day, 
as  you  all  know,  to  talk  over  our  wrongs  and  to  elect  a  leader 
capable  of  directing  us  rightly.  jSTow  I  think  if  you  were  to 
search  the  world  over,  you  could  not  find  a  better  captain  than 
I  would  make.  With  one  note  of  my  excellent  voice  I  can  sum- 
mon you  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe;  and,  let  you  be  where 
you  will,  I  can  direct  you  all  at  the  same  time." 

"Not  so  fast,  not  so  fast!"  exclaimed  a  voice  from  the  crowd. 
"You  must  remember  that  the  Trojans  had  your  father,  Stentor, 
and  though  he  could  shout  as  loud  as  fifty  men,  he  did  not  save 
their  city.  You  may  talk  as  loudly  as  you  please,  but  if  you 
have  not  power  to  command  obedience,  it  is  worth  nothing.  I 
think  that  I,  as  Lord  Regal,  a  scion  of  the  great  house  Regere, 
should  have  an  undisputed  right  to  leadership." 

"Not  while  there  exists  a  word  by  the  name  of  Royal,"  thun- 
dered a  voice  behind  Alice. 

She  turned  and  saw  a  very  excited  little  man  making  his  way 
up  to  the  platform.  "Brother  Regal,"  said  he,  "have  you  for- 
gotten me?  You  know  very  well  that,  though  we  are  twin 
brothers,  and  it  would  seem  that  our  authority  should  be  equal, 
yet,  because  I  have  travelled  so  much  more  than  you,  have  been 
all  over  France,  I  am  more  competent  than  you — " 
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"I'll  show  you  whether  you  are  or  not!"  shouted  Regal, 
jumping  at  him  and  seizing  him  by  the  collar.  Then  they  fell 
to  fighting,  and  would  siu'ely  have  been  the  death  of  each  other 
had  not  their  wives,  Amicable  and  Amiable,  with  tears  in  their 
eyes,  rushed  into  the  midst  of  the  fracas  and  dragged  the  strug- 
gling brothers  asunder  by  the  hair  of  their  heads. 

Then  Mr.  Bachelor  rose  and  declared  that  it  was  his  opinion 
that  no  one  was  better  fitted  for  the  office  of  leadership  than  he, 
as  he  had  no  wife  to  run  and  tattle  everything  she  heard  to  the 
neighbors. 

Then  up  sprang  little  Miss  Saucy  and  gave  him  to  understand 
that  he  had  an  excellent  reason  for  not  having  a  wife,  as  no  one 
Avith  five  grains  of  sense  would  think  of  marrying  a  cow-boy; 
asked  him  if  he  remembered  when  he,  a  ragged,  barefooted 
urchin,  would  go  by  her  father's  house  in  the  morning,  driving 
his  cows  to  pastui'c,  and  how  he  used  to  stop  at  the  gate  and  beg 
her  for  a  morsel  of  bread  and  butter. 

Mr,  Bachelor  winced,  but  promptly  answered,  yes,  he  remem- 
bered it  all,  especially  how  very  salt  the  butter  was.  He  sup- 
posed that  it  must  have  imbibed  some  of  its  brine  from  her,  for 
she  was  not  Miss  Saucy  then,  but  Miss  Salty  (?),  and  he  added, 
tauntingly,  "Your  cousin  Salary — for  all  that  he  looks  as  if  he 
were  made  only  of  silver  and  gold — used  to  be  nothing  but  the 
meanest,  commonest  salt  that  was  given  to  the  Roman  soldiers  in 
pay  for  fighting." 

All  eyes  were  turned  toward  Salary,  who  turned  pale,  stag- 
gered and  would  have  fallen  had  not  his  cousin  whispered  to  him, 
"Be  a  word,  my  dear,  be  a  word  ;  up  and  on  him,  and  make  him 
take  back  that  vile  calumny," 

In  an  instant  they  were  upon  each  othei',  but,  as  they  fought, 
they  seemed  to  fade  away,  and  Alice  opened  her  eyes  to  find  her 
kitten  in  dreadfid  peril,  having  been  attacked  by  a  ferocious  rat 
of  most  uncommon  size. 

She  hastily  snatched  her  darling  to  her  bosoni,  rushed  out  of 
the  garret  pell  mell,  and  to  this  day  she  has  never  been  induced 
to  enter  it  asain. 
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[For  The  North  Carolina  Teacher. J 

NOW  FOR  THE  SEA-SHORE. 

BY    D.    L.    ELLIS,    GLENWOOD,    N.    C. 

Last  year,  my  article,  "What  to  Carry,"  in  The  Teacher, 
was  so  favorably  received  by  members  of  our  Assembly,  that  I 
feel  encouraged  to  write  again  very  much  on  the  same  line  of 
thought  as  then. 

Very  many  of  our  teachers  from  the  western  counties  have 
never  visited  our  charming  sea-side  resort,  Morehead  City,  and, 
naturally,  they  will  feel  just  a  little  puzzled  to  know  how  to 
equip  themselves  for  a  two  weeks'  sojourn  at  our  "City  by  the 
Sea." 

Our  western  "brethren  of  the  craft"  must  remember  that  the 
weather  is  moderately  warm  in  June,  at  the  sea-side,  in  this  lati- 
tude, and  that,  on  this  account,  light  wearing  apparel  will  be  the 
proper  thing  to  carry  to  Morehead. 

Of  course  everybody  will  take  an  umbrella  and  a  palm-leaf 
fan.  If  you  do  not,  you  will  wish  a  thousand  times  you  had 
thought  of  these.  Ladies  will  pack  a  variety  of  dresses  in  their 
trunks.  The  dark-colored,  easy-going,  "roughing  it"  suit,  for 
boating  excursions;  the  lovely  evening  costumes  of  white  mate- 
rial, those  rich  suitings  of  silk,  etc.,  all  will  come  in  well  for  the 
"dres^  rehearsals"  and  the  })romenade  parties.  But  comfort 
should  be  the  first  desideration  in  all  these  preparations,  for  rest 
and  enjoymewt  are  what  we  wish,  and  not  style;  and  I  should  be 
excessively  grieved  to  know  that  any  lady  teacher  had  remained 
at  home  because  she  did  not  have  a  variety  of  costly  costumes  to 
wear  during  the  evenings  at  the  Assembly. 

Now  for  some  ii;eneralities.  Sailins;  and  rowing  will  be  the 
proper  modes  of  travelling  at  the  Assembly  this  summer,  and 
some  special  preparations  for  these  aquatic  excursions  will  be 
necessary.  Ladies  and  gentlemen  will  take  their  light  rubber 
overshoes,  for  boats  will  leak  and  wet  feet  are  not  pleasant  com- 
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panions;  and,  ladies,  do  not  forget  your  "gossamers"  (I  have 
seen  many  a  sailing  party  come  in  drenched  to  the  skin  from  the 
spray  dashed  over  the  gunwales  of  the  boat),  and  your  broad- 
brimmed  hats  and  cloth  gloves.  Those  low-quartered  "gaiters" 
of  yours  will  be  just  the  thing  for  the  hotel  floors,  but — I  whis- 
per this  gently  in  your  ear,  ladies,  for  fear  of  being  heard  by 
outsiders — if  you  ever  get  out  upon  the  ground  in  low  shoes, 
you  will — well,  you  will  wish  you  hadn't,  for  the  sand  is  all 
sorts  of  depths,  from  two  inches  to  five  feet,  and  the  "sand- 
spurs" — oh  !  how  they  do  stick  in  where  there  is  no  leather;  so 
go  fully  shod  for  walking. 

And  the  surf-bathing — "it  is  perfectly  splendid,"  as  the  young 
ladies  say  (it  did  not  serve  me  exactly  that  way,  for  I  swallowed 
aljout  a  pint  of  salt  water  the  first  "dive"  I  made  into  the 
surf^ — I  have  learned  since  that  the  Atlantic  Ocean  cannot  be 
drained  dry  by  one  small  man,  and  that  it  is  best  to  "dive"  with 
one's  mouth  shut  instead  of  open);  but  you  will  need  a  "bath- 
ing suit."  This  is  quite  easily  made,  and  a  bathing  suit  is  one 
thing  that  you  need  not  follow  the  "latest  fashion"  in  making, 
as  you  are  not  expected  to  appear  very  stylish  in  these  "rig- 
gings." Then  you  will  need  a  few  coarse  towels,  a  hand  mirror; 
etc.,  for  some  of  our  bathing-houses  are  not  provided  with  these 
things,  needful  as  they  are. 

For  the  Washington  City  excursion,  you  will  wish  to  carry 
just  as  little  baggage  as  possible — a  small  valise,  well  packed, 
a  heavier  outer  wrap  for  the  cooler  nights  on  the  steamer,  your 
easy,  broad-heeled  shoes  for  W'alking;  for  to  see  the  "City  of 
Magnificent  Distances"  you  must  walk.  You  cannot  see  any- 
thing worth  mentioning  from-  a  street-car  window.  True,  you 
can  ride  from  one  objective  point  to  another,  as,  for  instance, 
from  the  Capitol  to  the  "White  House,"  along  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  but  many  other  points  of  interest  must  be  reached  by 
actual  walking. 

Lastly,  carry  a  few  stamps,  paper,  note-books,  postal  cards, 
needles,  pins,  string,  thread,  pencils,  "Certificate  of  Member- 
ship," and  your  money! 
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ONE  STANDARD  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

« 

BY    SAMANTIIA    ALI.EN. 

Josiah  Allen's  children  have  been  bronght  up  to  think  that 
sin  of  any  kind  is  just  as  bad  in  a  man  as  in  a  woman;  and  any 
place  of  amusement  that  was  bad  for  a  woman  to  go  to  was  bad 
for  a  man. 

Now,  when  Thomas  Jefferson  was  a  little  feller,  he  was 
bewitched  to  go  to  circuses,  and  Josiah  said : 

"Better  let  him  go,  Samantha;  it  haint  no  place  for  wimmen 
or  girls,  but  it  won't  hurt  a  boy." 

8ays  I,  "Josiah  Allen,  the  Lord  made  Thomas  JefPerson  with 
jest  as  pure  a  heart  as  Tirzah  Ann,  and  no  bigger  eyes  and  ears, 
and  if  Thomas  J.  j^roes  to  the  circus,  Tirzah  Ann  goes  too." 

That  stopped  that.  And  then  he  was  bewitched  to  get  with 
other  boys  that  smoked  and  chewed  tobacco,  and  Josiah  was  just 
that  easy  turn  that  he  would  have  let  him  go  with  'em.  But 
says  I: 

"Josiah  Allen,  if  Thomas  Jefferson  goes  with  those  boys  and 
gets  to  chewin'  and  smokin'  tobacco,  I  shall  buy  Tirzah  Ann  a 
pipe." 

And  that  stopped  that. 

"And  about  drinking',"  says  I,  "Thomas  Jefferson,  if  it 
should  be  the  will  of  Providence  to  change  you  into  a  wild  bear, 
I  will  chain  you  up  and  do  the  best  I  can  by  you.  But  if  you 
ever  do  it  yourself,  turn  yourself  into  a  wild  beast  by  drinkin', 
I  will  run  away;  for  I  never  could  stand  it,  never!  And,"  I 
continued,  "  If  I  ever  see  you  hangin'  'round  bar  rooms  and 
tavern  doors,  Tirzah  Ann  shall  hang  too." 

Josiah  argued  with  me.     Says  he  : 

"It  doesn't  look  so  bad  for  a  boy  as  it  does  for  a  girl." 

Says  I,  "Custom  make  the  difference;  we  are  more  used  to 
seeing  men.  But,"  says  I,  "when  liquor  goes  to  work  to  make 
a  fool  and  a  brute  of  any  body,  it  don't  stop  to  ask  about  sex,  it 
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makes  a  wild  beast  and  idiot  of  a  man  or  a  woman,  and  to  look 
down  from  heaven,  I  guess  a  man  looks  as  bad  lyin'  dead  drunk 
as  a  woman  does." 

Says  I,  "Things  look  differently  from  up  there  than  what 
they  do  to  us — it  is  a  more  sightly  place.  And  you  talk  about 
loohs,  Josiah  Allen.  I  don't  go  on  clear  looks,  I  go  on  princi- 
ple.    Will  the  Lord  say  to  me  in  the  last  day,  "Josiah  Allen's 

wife,    how    is  it   with  the  soul  of  Tirzah  Ann ;  as  for 

Thomas  Jefferson's  soul,  he  bein'  a  boy,  it  haint  of  no  account?' 
No!  I  shall  have  to  give  an  account  to  Him  for  my  dealin's 
with  both  of  these  souls,  male  and  female.  And  I  should  feel 
guilty  if  I  brought  him  up  to  think  that  what  was  impure  for  a 
woman  was  pure  for  a  man.  If  a  man  has  a  greater  desire  to 
do  wrong — which  I  won't  dispute,"  says  I,  lookin'  keenly  onto 
Josiah,  "he  has  greater  strength  to  resist  temptation.  And  so," 
says  I,  in  mild  accents,  but  firm  as  old  Plymouth  Rock,  "if 
Thomas  Jefferson  hangs,  Tirzah  Ann  shall  hang  too." 

I  have  brought  Thomas  Jefferson  up  to  think  that  it  was  just 
as  bad  for  him  to  listen  to  a  bad  story  or  song  as  for  a  girl,  or 
worse,  for  he  had  more  strength  to  run  away,  and  that  it  was  a 
disgrace  for  him  to  talk  or  listen  to  any  stuff"  that  he  would  be 
ashamed  to  liave  Tirzah  Ann  or  me  to  hear.  I  have  brought 
him  up  to  think  that  manliness  didn't  consist  in  having  a  cigar 
in  his  mouth,  and  his  hat  on  one  side,  and  swearin'  and  slang 
phrases,  and  a  knowledge  of  questionable  amusements,  but  in 
layin'  holt  of  every  duty  that  comes  to  him,  with  a  brave  heart 
and  a  cheerful  face;  in  helpin'  to  right  the  wrong,  and  protect 
the  weak,  and  makin'  the  most  and  the  best  of  the  mind  and  the 
soul  God  had  given  him.  In  short,  I  have  brought  him  up  to 
think  that  purity  and  virtue  are  both  feminine  and  masculine, 
and  that  God's  angels  are  not  necessarily  all  females. — Selected. 


The  best  spellers  in  the  world  are  proof-readers.  Let  this 
point  be  remembered  and  let  many  exercises  of  incorrectly  writ- 
ten words  be  introduced. 
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ENGLISH. 


Speaking  English  would  not  be  a  very  easy  matter,  if  there 
were  much  more  like  the  following  proper  names.  The  first 
column  gives  the  correct  spelling;  in  the  second  column  is  the 
common  English  pronunciation: 


I 


Abergavenny, 

Beauchamp, 

Berkeley, 

Bethune, 

Berwick, 

Blount, 

Bolingbroke, 

Brougham, 

Bnlwer, 

Chalmoudely, 

Cirencester, 

Cockburn, 

Colquhoun, 

Cowper, 

Dalziel, 

Derby, 

Dillwyn, 

Duchesnes, 

Geoffrey, 

Geoghegan, 

Glamis, 

Gower, 

Greenwich, 

Grosvenor, 

Hawarden, 

Holborn, 

Hertford, 

Knollvs, 


Abergenny. 

Beecham. 

Barkly. 

Beetun. 

Berrick. 

Blunt. 

Bullingbrook. 

Broom. 

Buller. 

Chum  ley. 

Sissister, 

Coburn. 

Cohoon. 

Cooper. 

Dael. 

Darby. 

Dillun. 

Dukarn. 

Jeffrey. 

Gaygan. 

Glarms. 

Gorr. 

Grinnidge. 

Grovenor. 

Harden. 

Hobun. 

Harford. 

Knowles, 
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Main  waring;, 
Majori  banks, 
Marylel)one, 

Milnes, 

Menzies, 

Norwich, 

Ponsonbvy 

Ruthven, 

St.  Ledger, 

Strachan, 

Syndys, 

Talbot, 

Talliaferro, 

Thames, 

Wemvss, 


Kar. 

Mannering 

Marsh  banks. 

Mai'rabun. 

Mills. 

Mynjez. 

Norridge, 

Punsumby. 

Riven. 

Sal  linger. 

Strawn. 

Sands. 

Tahbot. 

Tolliver. 

Teniz. 

Weuiz. 


The  pronunciation  given  is  that  common  in  England;  but,  in 
several  cases,  another  pronunciation  is  proper. — Naiad. 


OUR  SUMMER  NORMSLS. 


The  State  Normal  Schools  for  this  year  will  be  lield  as  follows: 
AsHEViLLE  Normal,  July  12,  and  continues  three  weeks. 
Faculty :  Prof.  E.  A.  Alderman,  Goldsboro  Graded  Schools,  Sup- 
erintendent, School  Government,  History  and  Ijanguage;  Prof. 
P.  P.  Claxtou,  Superintendent  Wilson  Schools,  Arithmetic  and 
Higher  Reading;  Prof.  S.  F.  Venable,  Principal  Asheville 
Military  Academy,  Grammar  and  Physiology;  Miss  Olivia 
Millard,  Judson  College,  Geography,  Calisthenics  and  Penman- 
ship; Miss  Bettie  Spi(!er,  Goldsboro,  Teacher  Model  Class; 
Mrs.  Hannah  Davidson,  Asheville,  Teacher  School  Music. 

Elizabeth  City  Normal  will  open  its  next  session  Mon- 
day, July  11,  and  close  Friday,  July  29,  1887.     Faculty :  Prof. 
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J.  T.  Corlew,  Supt.  Charlotte  Training  and  Graded  School; 
Prof.  Henry  Houck,  Dept.  State  Supt.  of  Pennsylvania;  Mrs. 
M.  O.  Humphrey,  of  the  Goldsboro  Graded  School;  S.  L. 
Sheep,  Principal  Elizabeth  City  Academy.  Lecturers:  Maj.  S. 
M.  Finger,  State  Supt.;  Dr.  R.  M.  Saunders,  of  Norfolk  Col- 
lege; Lieut.  Winslow,  U.  S.  Navy.  Other  prominent  gentle- 
men have  been  invited  to  lecture.  For  circular  containing  further 
particulars,  address  Prof.  S.  L.  Sheep,  Supt. 

Franklin  Normal  will  open  July  6,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Prof.  E.  W.  Kennedy,  of  the  Durham  Graded 
School. 

Newton  Normal  will  open  July  5,  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Prof.  M.  C.  S.  Noble,  Supt.  of  the  Wilmington  Graded 
Schools. 

Sparta  Normal,  at  Sparta,  Alleghany  county,  opens  July 
0  and  closes  July  29.  Faculty:  Prof.  Chas.  D.  Mclver,  Peace 
Institute,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  Superintendent,  School  Management, 
Methods  and  History;  Prof.  Nelson  B,  Henry,  University, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  English  Grammar,  Reading  and  Physiology  ; 
Prof.  E.  McK.  Goodwin,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  Geography, 
Numbers  and  Calisthenics;  Prof.  J.  F.  Spainhour,  Moravian 
Falls,  N.  C,  Arithmetic  and  Spelling;  Miss  Lucy  Jurney, 
Olin,  N.  C,  Reading  and  English  Grammar.  Besides  the  regu- 
lar work  of  the  school  there  will  be  night  lectures  and  entertain- 
ments every  week.  Several  prominent  speakers  and  educators 
have  already  agreed  to  give  addresses,  and  others  will  be  invited. 
It  is  earnestly  desired  that  the  teachers  should  be  present  during 
the  entire  session.  There  will  be  special  exercises  on  the  first 
day.  You  can  afford  to  spend  three  weeks  in  Sparta.  Board 
is  from  $2  to  ^3  per  week.  For  further  information  apply  to 
the  Secretary,  Rev.  S.  W.  Brown,  Sparta,  N.  C. 

The  Washington  Normal  School  opens  July  11,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Prof.  Alexander  Graham,  of  the  Fay- 
etteville  Graded  School,  assisted  by  a  corps  of  efficient  instructors. 

Wilson  Normal  School  begins  June  21  and  ends  July 
12.     Will  be  held  in  the  Graded  School  building.     Faculty: 
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E.  P.  Moses,  E.  C.  Branson,  E,  A.  Alderman,  Dr.  Henry  E. 
Shepherd,  Robert  Houston  (New  York),  Alexander  Graham, 
Miss  Mary  Eobinson  (Goldsboro),  Mrs.  E.  W.  Adams,  Miss 
Lily  Gay.  Will  secure  special  rates  on  railroads  for  teachers 
and  special  rates  of  board.  A  number  of  evening  lectures  will 
be  given  by  prominent  lecturers.  A  concert  at  close  of  school. 
A^ou  see  they  have  an  excellent  faculty,  and  will  have  a  good 
school.  Senator  Vance  has  been  invited  to  deliver  a  lecture. 
Dr.  J.  Henry  Smith,  of  Greensboro,  has  been  invited  to  deliver 
a  sermon  before  the  teachers  in  the  Methodist  church.  Prof.  P. 
P.  Claxton  is  Superintendent  of  the  Normal. 

Winston  Normal  will  open  July  4,  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Profs.  J.  L.  Tomlinson  and.  W.  A.  Blair,  of  the  Winston 
Graded  Schools.  Assisted  by  Prof.  D.  B.  Johnson,  Superinten- 
dent Columbia  Graded  School;  Prof.  Collier  Cobb;  Prof.  Geo. 
E.  Little,  Washington  City.     Session  closes  July  2L 

colored  normals. 

The  Colored  Normal  Schools  of  the  State  will  be  held  as  usual. 
The  Fayetteville  Normal,  Prof.  E.  E.  Smith,  Superintendent, 
has  an  appropriation  of  $2,000.  The  Franklinton  Normal, 
Prof.  S.  A.  Waugh,  Superintendent;  the  Salisbury  Normal, 
Prof.  J.  O.  Crosby,  Superintendent;  the  Plymouth  Normal, 
Prof.  H.  C.  Crosby,  Superintendent,  and  the  New  Bern  Normal, 
at  present  without  a  superintendent,  will  each  have  an  appropria- 
tion of  $1,500,  an  additional  appropriation  of  $1,000  having 
been  made  to  each  of  these  schools  by  the  Legislature  at  its  late 
session. 


When  the  history  lesson  has  been  recited,  the  teacher  can  test 
the  knowledge  which  the  class  will  likely  retain  by  such  ques- 
tions as,  "Who  remembers  anything  in  to-day's  lesson?" 
"Who  remembers  anything  else?"  etc.,  until  the  time  of  the  reci- 
tation expires,  or  until  nothing  more  can  be  obtained  from  them. 
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EDUCSTIONIL  NOTES, 

Miss  Lizzie  Savage  is  winning  great  praise  as  a  teacher  at 
( 'omo,  Hertford  county. 

Salem  Female  Academy,  Forsyth  county,  has  its  Com- 
mencement June  14—16; 

Staxhope  Academy,  Nash  county,  closes  June  3,  with  an 
address  by  Prof.  M.  H.  Holt,  of  Oak  Ridge. 

Shelby  High  School  closes  June  8,  with  an  address  by 
Hon.  K.  P.  Battle,  President  of  the  University. 

Rocky  Mount  Male  and  Female  School,  Prof.  E.  W. 
Wilcox,  Principal,  will  close  June  3.     Enrollment  32. 

Miss  Bessie  Fanning,  of  the  Durham  Graded  School,  has 
accepted  a  position  to  teach  in  Peace  Institute,  Raleigh. 

Clyde  High  School,  Haywood  county,  will  close  June  17. 
Rev.  M.  L.  Little,  of  Gaston  College,  will  deliver  the  literary 
address. 

Holly  Springs  Institute,  Wake  county,  Rev.  J.  N.  White, 
Principal,  closes  June  3,  with  an  address  by  Col.  L.  L.  Polk,  of 
Raleigh. 

A  good  male  teacher  is  wanted  at  Pink  Hill,  Lenoir 
county.  Address  Messrs.  W.  A.  Jones  and  John  W.  Worley, 
as  above. 

Miss  E.  C.  Prudden  will  open  a  free  school  for  girls  at  Blow- 
ing Rock,  Watauga  county,  September  15,  to  be  known  as  Sky- 
land  Institute. 

The  Macon  School,  Warren  county.  Miss  Carrie  A.  Powell, 
Principal,  will  close  June  2.  The  address  will  be  delivered  by 
Rev.  W.  B.  North. 

Gaston  College,  Dallas,  Rev.  M.  L.  Little,  President,  will 
have  its  Commencement  June  2.  Col.  P.  B.  Means,  of  Concord, 
will  deliver  the  address. 

Mr.  E.  Y.  Perry,  formerly  of  Greene  county,  is  teaching  at 
Pigeon  Valley,  Haywood  county.  He  recently  rescued  a  little 
girl  from  drowning  at  a  picnic. 
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KoxBORO  Academy,  Person  county,  Prof.  J.  W.  Tillett, 
Principal,  closed  May  27,  with  an  address  by  Mr.  Josf^ph  Steb- 
bins,  of  South  Boston,  Va. 

Mr.  J.  H.  QuiNN,  Principal  of  Grover  High  School,  Cleve- 
land county,  has  resigned  to  engage  in  other  business.  Mr.  P. 
T.  Brodie  will  succeed  him. 

Troy  High  School,  Montgomery  county.  Prof  B.  G.  Marsh, 
Principal,  will  close  June  2,  with  an  address  by  J.  Milton 
Brown,  Esq.,  of  Albemarle. 

Moore  County  Teachers'  Institute  will  be  held  in  July 
at  Carthage.  Prof.  N.  B.  Henry,  of  the  University,  will  assist 
County  Superintendent  Shields. 

Miss  S.  R.  Darden,  late  of  Judson  Female  College,  Hender- 
son ville,  is  visiting  in  New  York  State,  where  she  is  studying 
the  educational  systems  of  the  North. 

The  public  school  at  Kinston,  Lenoir  county,  will  open 
August  1,  with  Mr.  Geo.  A.  Grimsley,  Miss  Mattie  W.  Roun- 
tree  and  Miss  Agnes  Grady  as  teachers. 

Franklin  County  Teachers'  Institute  opens  at  Louis- 
burg,  May  30.  Mr.  W.  H.  P.  Jenkins,  County  Superintendent 
of  Granville,  will  assist  the  superintendent. 

Mr.  W.  K.  Brown,  late  of  the  Raleigh  Centennial  School, 
and  now  principal  of  the  Jasper  High  School,  Alabama,  will 
attend  the  Teachers'  Assembly  at  Morehead. 

Greenville  Institute,  Pitt  county.  Prof  John  Duckett, 
Principal,  will  have  its  Commencement  exercises  June  9-10. 
Hon.  F.  M.  Simmons  will  deliver  the  address. 

Aurora  Academy,  Beaufort  county,  Prof  R.  T.  Bonner, 
Principal,  will  hold  its  Commencement  June  10.  Miss  E.  O. 
Langston  assists  the  principal.     Enrollment  40. 

Farmville  Seminary,  Pitt  county,  Prof  W.  E.  Mewborn, 
will  have  its  closing  exercises  June  9-10.  The  address  will  be 
delivered  on  the  10th  by  Prof  George  T.  Winston,  of  our  Uni- 
versity. 


I 


I 
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Greene  County  Institute  will  open  May  30  and  close 
June  11.  The  County  Superintenrlent,  Dr.  J.  E.  Grimsley, 
will  he  assisted  hy  Prof.  P.  P.  Claxton,  of  the  Wilson  Graded 
School. 

MiDDLEBURG  Male  Academy,  Vance  county,  Prof.  A. 
Anderson,  Principal,  will  hold  its  commenceuient  exercises  June 
14.  The  address  will  be  delivered  by  W.  K.  Henry,  Esq.,  of 
Henderson. 

Johnston  County  Teacher's  Institute  will  open  June 
27  and  hold  till  July  8.  Profs.  Ira  T.  Turlington,  County 
Superintendent,  and  D.  L.  Ellis,  Principal  of  Glenwood  School, 
will  conduct  it. 

Elmwood  Academy,  Lake  Landing;,  Hyde  county,  is  situated 
near  the  picturesque  and  historical  Matamuskeet  Lake.  Mr. 
E.  D.  Burgess,  the  principal,  has  an  enrollment  of  25,  and  is 
doing  satisfactory  work. 

Oxford  Female  College,  Granville  county,  holds  its  Com- 
mencement exercises  May  31.  Baccalaureate  sermon  by  Rev. 
George  Cooper,  of  Richmond,  Va.;  address  by  Hon.  A.  M. 
Waddell,  of  Wilmington. 

Littleton  High  School,  Prof.  L.  W.  Bagley,  A.  M.,  Prin- 
cipal, will  have  its  Commencement  exercises  on  June  2  and  3. 
The  annual  address  will  be  delivered  by  J.  P.  Leach,  Esq.,  of 
Littleton,  at  8  p.  m.,  June  2. 

Wake  Forest  College  will  have  its  Commencement  June 
7-9.  The  Alumni  address  will  be  delivered  by  J.  H.  Mills,  the 
address  to  the  societies  by  Senator  Ransom,  and  the  Baccalaureate 
sermon  by  Rev.  T.  Armitage,  D.  D.,  of  N.  Y. 

Buie's  Creek  Academy,  Harnett  county.  Rev.  J.  A.  Camp- 
bell, Principal,  has  an  enrollment  of  92.  Misses  Nola  Benson, 
Cornelia  F.  Pearson  and  Mr.  E.  B.  Johnson  are  assistant 
teachers.  This  is  the  first  session  of  this  school.  It  has  a  new 
and  commodious  building,  and  bright  prospects  for  the  coming 
session.     This  is  the  largest  school  ever  in  the  county. 
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Chowan  Baptist  Female  Insitute,  Mnrfreesboro,  Prof. 
J.  B.  Brewer,  Principal,  will  <lose  June  29.  The  address  will 
be  delivered  by  Rev.  Bavins  Cade,  of  Louisburg;,  and  the  ser- 
mon by  Rev.  W.  B.  Royal,  of  Wake  Forest  College. 

ThOxAIPSON  School  (Siler  City)  Commencement  exercises 
will  take  place  on  May  31.  The  annual  sermon  will  be  delivered 
on  the  Sunday  preceding.  The  sermon  will  be  preached  and  the 
address  before  the  literary  societies  be  delivered  by  the  Rev.  S. 
Simpson,  of  Westminster,  Maryland. 

JuDsoN  Female  College,  Hendersonville,  will  hold  its 
commencement  exercises  June  21-22.  Rev.  Thomas  Hume,  Jr., 
Professor  in  the  State  University  at  Chapel  Hill,  will  deliver 
the  annual  address  befoi'c  the  literary  societies,  and  Rev.  W.  A. 
Nelson,  pastor  First  Baptist  Church,  Asheville,  will  preach  the 
annual  sermon. 

Cleveland  County  Institute  will  convene  at  King's 
Mountain  June  25.  The  superintendent  will  be  assisted  by 
Mrs.  John  A.  McDonald,  of  Peace  Institute;  Miss  Addie  Gard- 
ner, a  graduate  of  Nashville  Normal  College;  Capt.  W.  T.  R. 
Bell,  Principal  of  Bell  Military  Institute,  and  Prof.  B.  H. 
Bridges,  Principal  of  Mooresboro  High  School.  The  whole 
curriculum  of  the  public  schools  will  be  thoroughly  and  ]>racti- 
cally  taught  during  the  session  of  this  institute. 

Davidson  College  expects  to  celebrate  her  fiftieth  year  in 
June.  The  exercises  will  begin  on  Wednesday,  June  15,  with 
speeches  by  distinguished  graduates  of  the  college.  On  Wed- 
nesday night,  the  representatives  of  tlie  two  literary  societies  will 
contest  for  the  orator's  medal.  On  Thursday,  IGth,  Commence- 
ment Day,  the  graduates  will  speak.  Both  faculty  and  students 
will  unite  with  the  trustees  in  endeavoring  to  make  the  celebra- 
tion a  grand  success.  Accommodations  for  visitors  will  be 
secured  in  the  village. 


The  poorest  figures  are  made  at  the  blackboard  by  those  who 
use  the  finsier  movement. 


IN  THE  SCHOOL-ROOM. 


[From  the  North  Carolina  Speaker.] 

GOD  BLESS  OUR  STSTE! 

AN    ACROSTIC    RECITATION    FOR    LITTLE    GIRLS. 

[Select  thirteen  girls  aliout  eight  or  ten  years  of  age,  as  near  the  same  size 
as  possible,  and  if  all  are  dressed  in  white  the  scene  will  be  prettier.  Cut  the 
letters  about  ten  inches  long  for  the  acrostic  from  stifT  card-board  and  cover 
them  with  gold  or  silver  paper.  Let  tiiese  letters  be  suspended  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  girls  at  the  back,  so  that  they  cannot  be  seen  when  the  children  are 
facing  the  audience. 

At  rear  of  the  platform,  fastened  on  the  wall,  have  the  inscription,  "God 
Bless  Our  State,"  cut  from  some  bright-colored  paper.  This  inscription  to  be 
covered  by  a  curtain  parted  in  the  centre,  to  each  part  of  which  are  to  be 
attached  strings,  so  that  the  curtain  may  be  drawn  at  the  proper  time  by  two 
<ir  four  little  girls,  that  the  inscription  can  be  plainly  read  by  the  audience. 
The  inscription  should  be  as  large  as  the  space  will  permit.  An  outline  of  our 
State  Coat  of  Arms  as  a  background  would  improve  the  closing  scene. 

As  each  child  recites  her  part  she  will  step  to  the  front  of  platform,  make 
a  graceful  bow  to  the  audience,  and  speak  very  slowly  and  every  word  distinctly. 
She  will  then  take  her  place  in  line,  standing  on  the  left  of  the  girl  preceding 
her.  Care  should  be  used  in  taking  position  not  to  let  the  acrostic  letter  be 
seen  by  the  audience.] 

FIRST  GIRL. 

Now  with  happy  hearts  we  greet  yoii, 
As  our  days  of  school  are  ended; 

Glad  we  are,  dear  friends,  to  meet  you 
With  joy  that's  real,  not  pretended. 

SECOND  GIRL. 

On  this  merry  day  of  greeting 

Pleasant  memories  we  recall; — 
May  the  moments  swiftly  fleeting 

Bring  great  happiness  to  all. 
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THIRD  GIRL. 

Rest  you  here  in  our  scliool-home, 

Where  we've  gleaned  from  day  to  day 

Brightest  gems  from  Wisdom's  store-house 
Which  shall  beam  along  life's  way, 

FOURTH  GIRL. 

Things  which  make  our  life-work  noble 
Are  here  taught  with  tender  care; 

'Tis  such  training  as  will  make  us 
Ever  brave  to  do  and  dare. 

FIFTH  GIRL. 

Here  is  laid  a  strong  foundation 
For  the  building  of  a  mind, 

In  which,  through  the  years  now  coming, 
Many  pleasures  we  shall  find. 

SIXTH  GIRL. 

Oonstant,  too,  are  we  ever 
In  our  love  for  native  land. 

And  we  cherish  all  her  treasures, 
Which  we  see  on  every  hand. 

SEVENTH  GIRL. 

All  her  noble  sons  and  daughters 
To  our  hearts  are  very  dear; — 

Faithfulness  in  all  their  labors 

Speaks  their  worth  both  far  and  near. 

EIGHTH  GIRL. 

Rouse !  sons  of  the  Old  North  State, 
Rai.se  the  banner  of  her  pride. 

Let  not  others  her  glory  take. 
Nor  a  sintrle  honor  hide. 
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NINTH  GIRL. 


O'er  the  land  we'll  send  her  praises, 
On  the  sea  proclaim  her  name, 

Till  the  earth's  remotest  borders 
Sound  the  echo  of  her  fame. 


TENTH  GIRL. 


Loud  and  long  the  chorus  ringing, 
Like  some  gentle,  magic  spell, 

Over  hill  and  valley  winging. 
Shall  our  strong:  devotion  tell. 


ELEVENTH  GIRL. 


In  the  coming  years  before  you, 
As  you  journey  on  through  life, 

May  the  love  of  home  and  country 
Strengthen  you  for  every  strife. 


TWELFTH  GIRL. 


I^ever  let  your  pride  of  home-land 
Wane  or  die  within  your  breast; 

Nourish  it  with  growing  fondness 
As  the  truest  and  the  best. 

THIRTEENTH  GIRL. 

A.nd  when  this  life's  declining  years 

Close  our  pilgrimage  on  earth. 
May  our  weary  dust  then  mingle 

With  the  soil  that  gave  us  birth. 

1st  Girl — No  other  land  beneath  the  skies, 
"Id  Girl — O'er  which  the  flag  of  freedom  flies, 
S(]  Girl — Hich  though  it  be  in  wealth  of  gold, 
4th  Girl — Though  its  beauty  be  yet  untold, 
oth  Girl — Hio;h  thouo-h  its  fame  like  mountains  rise, 
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Qth  Girl — Can  ever  be  to  us  so  great 
1th  G-irl — As  our  own  dear  native  Slate, 
^th  Girl — Round  which  our  hearts  so  fondlv  clino:, 
'dth  Girl — Of  which  our  tenderest  songs  we  sing. 
lOih  Girl — Let  all  her  sons  and  daughters  be 
Will  Girl — Inspired  with  love  for  her,  as  we. 
V2th  Girl — Now  join  us  in  the  song  we  raise, 
13^/?  Girl — And  sing  dear  North  Carolina's  praise. 

[At  this  moment  tlie  curtain  will  be  drawn  from  the  inscription  on  the  wall 
and  the  whole  line  of  speakers  will  reverse  fiosition  and  point  tf)  tlie  words, 
"God  Bless  onr  State,"  and  the  audience  will  read  North  Carolina  along 
the  line.     While  in  this  position  the  school  sings]  : 

"Carolina,  Carolina,  heaven's  blessings  attend  her. 
While  we  live  we  will  cherish,  protect  and  defend  her." 

[Then  face  the  audience  again  and  conclude  with  the  chorus]: 

"Hurrah,  hurrah,  the  Old  North  State  forever! 
Hurrah,  hurrah,  the  good  Old  North  State." 

E.  G.  H. 


SN  UNGRHMMfiTICSL  HUMBUG. 

There  are  many  of  this  class,  but  that  particular  one,  thai 
requires  pupils  to  read  incorrect  sentences  for  the  .purpose  of 
knowing  that  they  are  wrong,  and  finding  out  the  correct  forms, 
is  one  of  the  worst  that  at  present  afflicts  our  schools.  As  well 
might  we  put  all  forms  of  oaths  in  a  book  and  require  children 
to  repeat  them  for  the  purpo.se  of  knowing  the  sin  of  swearing, 
or  introduce  young  people  to  all  sorts  of  vice  for  the  purpose  of 
fortifying  them  against  the  evil  of  sin.  The  practice  of  evil  is 
wrong,  from  whatever  view  it  is  seen.  There  can  be  no  apology 
for  it.  Some  time  ago  we  heard  of  a  teacher  who  had  several 
boards  filled  with  ungramniatical  expressions,  gathered  from  the 
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speech  of  liis  pupils.  They  were  continual  object-lessons,  fixino- 
more  and  more  firmly  incorrect  habits  in  the  minds  of  his  schol- 
ars. A  few  weeks  ago  we  picked  up  a  leading  educational  paper 
in  which  there  was  a  column  of  these  obnoxious  collection  of 
words.  Why  did  not  the  editor  go  out  and  gather  many  more 
from  the  lips  of  unfoi'tunate  ignorants,  who  never  open  their 
lips  but  to  murder  the  English  language?  If  a  little  is  good, 
more  would  be  better,  and  a  whole  paper  full  would  be  best. 
What  shall  be  done?  Many  things — but  here  is  one  way,  and  a 
good  one :  Write  the  sentence  on  the  board  correctly.  I^et  it  be 
repeated  several  times,  and  then  erase  the  word  usually  misused. 

— Exchange. 


QUILL-DRI\[ER'S  PROYERBS  ON  SCHOOL-TEACHING, 

A  school-masto'  is  a  man  who  whis  the  boys  for  not  attending 
to  their  books. 

A  iiohooX-keeper  is  one  who  sits  in  the  school-house  so  many 
hours  a  day,  hears  so  many  recitations,  and  nods  while  the  boys 
are  grinning  at  each  other. 

A  9:c\\oo\-teacher  is  one  who  crowds  every  moment  of  time  in 
hearing  and  explaining  some  useful  lesson. 

Keeping  school  is  a  very  easy  thing,  but  teaching  school 
requires  tact,  talent  and  energy. 

Some  school-masters  consider  it  their  chief  business  to  whip 
delinquents. 

A  model  teacher  never  tires  of  explaining  that  which  dull 
children  are  slow  to  understand. 

The  greatest  criminal  in  the  school-house  is  the  teacher  who 
is  himself  untaught. 

The  most  pitiable  sight  in  a  school-house  is  to  see  ignorance 
assuming  to  play  the  role  of  teacher. 

A  teacher  who  improves  not  himself  will  not  improve  his 
pupils. 
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ONE  RT  R  TIME.  ' 

One  step  at  a  time  and  that  well  placed, 

We  reach  the  grandest  height ; 
One  stroke  at  a  time,  earth's  hidden  stores 
Will  slowly  come  to  light; 
One  seed  at  a  time,  and  the  forest  grows; 
One  drop  at  a  time,  and  the  river  flows 
Into  the  boundless  sea. 

One  word  at  a  time,  and  the  greatest  book 

Is  Avritten  and  is  read ; 
One  stone  at  a  time,  and  a  palace  rears 
x'^loft  its  stately  head ; 
One  blow  at  a  time,  and  the  tree's  cleft  through, 
And  a  city  will  stand  where  the  forest  grew 
A  few  short  years  before. 

One  foe  at  a  time,  and  he  subdued, 

And  the  conflict  will  be  won; 
One  grain  at  a  time,  and  the  sand  of  life 
Will  slowly  all  be  run; 
One  minute,  another,  the  hours  fly; 
One  day  at  a  time,  and  our  lives  speed  by 
Into  eternity! 

One  grain  of  knowledge,  and  that  well  stored, 

Another,  and  more  on  them, 
And  as  time  rolls  on  your  mind  will  shine 
With  many  a  garnered  gem 
Of  thought  and  wisdom.     And  time  will  tell, 
"One  thing  at  a  time,  and  that  done  well," 

Is  wisdom's  proven  rule.  — (Toldcn  Days. 


It  is  w^hat  the  child  does  for  himself  and  by  himself,  under 
wise  instruction,  that  educates  him. 
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EDUCllTION. 

The  King  of  Sparta,  when  asked  what  boys  should  learn  when 
they  are  young,  replied:  ''The  things  they  need  to  know  when 
they  are  old."  One  of  the  delusions  of  these  days  seems  to  be 
that  you  can  make  almost  anything  of  a  man  by  educating  him. 
One  might  as  well  undertake  to  make  a  pewter  knife  cut  by 
grinding  it,  as  to  make  some  wise  by  education.  There  are  men 
who  know  Greek,  Latin,  Hebrew,  German  and  French,  but  who 
do  not  know  enough  to  earn  their  bread;  men  who  are  educated 
in  brains,  but  not  in  the  fingers;  men  who  can  think  but  cannot 
work.  True  education  is  not  so  much  putting  something  into  a 
man  as  bringing  out  what  is  already  in  him,  or  developing, 
exercising  and  strengthening  his  hidden  powers.  True  educa- 
tion is  a  training  for  service  and  unselfishness;  and  any  educa- 
tion which  debilitates  a  man  physically,  which  hinders  him  from 
earning  his  daily  bread,  which  makes  him  too  lazy  or  too  help- 
less to  work,  is  likely  to  be  an  unmitigated  curse. 


BEFORE  PENS. 


\ 


The  chisel  was  employed  for  inscribing  on  stone,  wood  and 
metal.  It  was  so  sharpened  as  to  suit  the  material  operated  on, 
and  was  dexterously  handled  by  all  early  artists.  The  style, 
a  sharp-pointed  instrument  of  metal,  ivory  or  bone,  was  used  for 
writing  on  wax  tablets.  The  style  was  unsuitable  for  holding  a 
fluid,  hence  a  species  of  reed  was  employed  for  writing  on  parch- 
ment. These  styles  and  reeds  were  carefully  kept  in  cases,  and 
the  writers  had  a  sponge,  knife  and  pumice  stone,  compasses  for 
measuring,  scissors  for  cutting,  a  puncheon  to  point  out  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  each  line,  a  rule  to  draw  and  divide 
•the  lines  into  columns,  a  glass  containing  sand,  and  another  with 
writing  fluid. 

5 
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These  were  the  chief  implements  used  for  centuries  to  register 
facts  and  events.  Reeds  continued  to  be  used  till  the  eighth 
century,  though  qnills  were  known  in  the  middle  of  the  seventh. 
The  earliest  author  who  uses  the  word  jjenna  for  a  writing  pen 
is  Isidorus,  who  lived  in  that  century;  and  tow^ard  the  end  of  it 
a  Latin  sonnet  "To  a  Pen"  was  written  by  an  Anglo-Saxon. 
But  though  quills  were  known  at  this  period,  they  came  into 
general  use  very  slowly;  for  in  1433  a  present  of  a  bundle  of 
quills  was  sent  from  Venice  by  a  monk  with  a  letter,  in  which 
he  says:  ''Show  this  bundle  to  Brother  Nicholas,  that  he  may 
choose  a  quill." 

The  only  other  material  to  which  we  would  refer  is  ink,  the 
composition  and  colors  of  which- were  various.  The  black  was 
made  of  burnt  ivory  ^nd  the  liquor  of  the  cuttle-fish.  We  are 
not  prepared  to  say  what  other  ingredient  was  used  or  how  it 
was  manufactured,  but  these  ancient  manuscripts  prove  that  the 
ink  was  of  a  superior  description.  Red,  purple,  silver  and  gold 
inks  were  also  used.  The  red  was  made  from  vermilion  and 
carmine,  the  purple  from  the  murex,  and  the  manufacture  of 
these,  especially  the  gold  and  silver  varieties,  was  an  extensive 
and  lucrative  business. —  Chamber's  Journal. 


Don't  judge  a  man  by  the  clothes  he  wears.  God  made  one, 
and  the  tailor  the  other.  Don't  judge  him  by  family  relations, 
for  Cain  belonged  to  a  good  family.  Don't  judge  a  man  by  his 
speech,  for  a  parrot  talks,  but  the  tongue  is  only  an  instrument  of 
sound.  Don't  judge  a  man  by  his  failure  in  life,  for  many  a 
man  fails  because  too  honest  to  succeed. 


"I  HAVE  stood  on  the  top  of  Roan  Mountain,"  says  Profes- 
sor Sargent,  the  eminent  authority  on  American  forests,  "and 
have  seen  ten  thousand  acres  of  rhododendrons  in  bloom." 
When  seen  from  the  distant  valleys  this  mass  of  bloom  inter- 
mixed with  foliage  is  roan  in  color,  and  hence  the  name  of  the 
giant  of  the  Alleghanies. 


i 
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SSSEMBLY  NOTES. 

Everything  is  in  readiness  at  the  Atlantic  Hotel  for  the 
Assembly,  and  the  greatest  enjoyment  may  be  expected  by  all. 

You  WILL  read  the  timely  article  of  Prof.  D.  L.  Ellis  in  this 
issue  of  The  Teacher  with  interest,  for  it  contains  much  prac- 
tical advice  as  to  preparing  for  your  visit  to  the  sea-side. 

The  coming  session  of  the  Teachers'  Assembly  bids  fair  to 
be  much  larger  than  any  previous  one,  and  the  work  will  be 
more  systematic  than  ever  before.  It  is  pleasant  to  know  that 
there  will  be  plenty  of  room  for  all  without  crowding. 

Go  TO  the  Assembly  on  the  first  train,  if  possible,  and  stay 
until  the  adjournment,  and  you  will  be  amply  repaid  in  many 
ways.  Each  day  is  to  be  a  valuable  one  in  educational  work, 
containing  just  such  information  and  instruction  as  every  teacher 
needs. 

You  WILL  meet  nearly  every  leading  and  well-known  teacher 
iu  the  State  at  Morehead  this  session,  and  these  pleasant  acquaint- 
ances will  form  bright  places  in  memory  for  many  years,  and  the 
encouragement  received  by  such  contact  will  be  beyond  all  value 
to  every  teacher. 

Up  to  this  date  more  certificates  of  membership  have  been 
issued  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  Assembly,  and  there 
will  be  an  average  attendance  of  five  or  six  hundred  teachers  and 
friends,  and  the  enrollment  for  the  session  will  probably  reach 
eight  or  nine  hundred! 

One  of  the  most  important  days  at  the  Assembly  will  be  the 
28th  of  June,  "County  Superintendent's  Day."  There  will  be 
a  good  representation  of  this  valuable  official  in  our  State,  and 
the  consultation  upon  our  school  interests  will  be  productive  of 
much  good  to  the  work. 

It  is  specially  requested  that  county  superintendents  or  others 
who  may  need  teachers  for  their  schools  will  make  application 
to  Prof.  D.  L.  Ellis,  chairman  of  the  Teachers'  Bureau  at  the 
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Assembly,  and  no  matter  what  qiialitications  are  desired  in  a 
teacher,  the  Burean  will  try  to  fill  the  demand. 

A  CORDIAL  INVITATION  is  extended  to  North  Carolina  editors 
to  visit  the  Assembly,  and  it  will  aiford  the  officers  pleasure  to 
extend  to  them  all  the  privileges  of  the  session.  The  very  kind 
aid  of  the  press  is  sincerely  appreciated  by  the  teachers,  and  they 
will  be  glad  to  reciprocate  the  courtesy  and  kindness. 

The  Washincjton  '^"t^^'  trip  is  a  part  of  the  Assembly  work, 
and  the  journey  begins  at  Morehead  City;  therefore,  no  person 
can  join  the  excursion  except  those  who  are  members  of  the 
Assembly  and  present  at  the  session.  Tickets  will  not  be  sold 
along  the  route,  as  just  sufficient  accommodations  will  be  pro- 
vided for  those  who  start  from  Morehead  City  at  the  close  of  the 
Assembly. 

On  the  trip  to  Washington  City  it  will  be  well  to  arrange  to 
carry  as  little  baggage  as  possible.  Something  that  you  can  take 
in  your  hands  will  be  very  convenient,  and  save  you  some  ex- 
pense of  transferring.  The  visit  is  so  short  that  very  few  clothes 
will  be  needed.  Your  travelling  suit  may  be  worn  the  whole 
time  with  good  taste,  as  the  company  will  be  considered  travellers, 
and  it  will  be  natural  for  them  to  dress  as  such. 

It  is  earnestlv  desired  that  any  teachers  who  have  work 
from  the  pupils  of  their  schools  which  is  of  merit  will  carry  it 
to  the  Assembly  for  exhibition.  A  convenient  place  will  be 
arranged  for  the  display  of  all  work  of  this  class,  also  for  any 
handiwork  of  the  teachers  which  they  may  desire  to  dispose  of. 
A  comparison  of  work  from  various  schools  will  suggest  many 
valuable  ideas  to  the  profession,  and  thus  make  the  benefits  of  the 
Assembly  greater. 

As  HAS  been  previously  stated  in  The  Teacher,  in  order 
to  accommodate  some  teachers  whose  schools  will  not  close  as 
early  as  June  14,  we  have  secured  an  extension  of  time  by  which 
the  Assembly  ticket  can  be  used  until  June  20.  This  will  en- 
able many  to  use  the  cheap  rates  to  the  Assembly,  and  thus  no 
teacher  need  stay  away.     Those  who  desire  certificates  of  mem- 
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bership  after  the  14tli  of  June  can  obtain  tliem  by  writing  to  the 
Secretary  at  Morehead  City. 

One  of  the  best  of  the  Assembly  lectures  will  be  the  illus- 
trated "Fairy  Land  of  Modern  Science,"  by  Kev.  R.  M.  Saun- 
ders, Principal  of  College  for  Young  Ladres,  Norfolk,  Va.  In 
his  experiments  he  uses  the  wonderful  spectroscope  with  radiant 
matter  and  a  powerful  electric  battery,  and  the  effects  are  so  sur- 
prising and  beautiful  that  they  seem  like  the  work  of  magic.  By 
special  request,  Mr.  Saunders  has  kindly  consented  to  give  this 
exceedingly  instructive  and  interesting  lecture  at  the  Assembly. 

Col.  Davis'  military  band  of  LaGrange  will  meet  the  teachers 
on  their  arrival  at  Goldsboro  and  welcome  theoi  to  the  East  in  a 
band  serenade.  These  young  gentlemen  will  furnish  music  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Assembly,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  pride  to  say 
that  the  North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly  has  its  own  brass 
band  from  one  of  our  own  State  schools.  The  Assembly  thanks 
Col.  Davis  and  also  the  young  gentlemen  for  their  kindness,  and 
will  be  glad  to  extend  to  them  all  the  courtesies  and  hospitalities 
of  the  session. 

This  is  the  last  time  that  The  Teacher  will  visit  you 
before  you  leave  for  the  Assembly,  and  we  want  to  make  a  little 
suggestion  as  to  your  trip  to  Morehead  City  that  may  be  of  some 
use  to  you  if  adopted.  Go  to  this  meeting  with  the  desire  to  be 
benefited  both  physically  and  mentally,  and  to  that  end  you  must 
remember  that  the  great  number  whom  you  will  meet  there  are 
from  the  most  pleasant,  cultured,  refined,  genial  and  social  peo- 
ple of  our  State,  and  you  can  therefore  leave  off  all  formalities 
which  will  in  any  way  prevent  you  from  becoming  sociallv 
acquainted  with  every  person  present.  The  "badge  of  member- 
ship" which  will  be  worn  by  all  is  a  guarantee  that  the  person 
is  of  good  report  and  well  recommended. 

The  Secretary  had  the  honor  of  personally  placing  in  the 
hands  of  President  Cleveland  a  cordial  invitation  to  attend  the 
coming  session  of  the  Assembly  at  Morehead  City.  The  invi- 
tation was  signed  by  the  officers  of  the  Assembly,  also  by  Gov- 
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ernor  Scales  and  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  the  Judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  Mr.  Cleveland  gave  the  Secretary  a 
special  interview  in  his  private  reception  room  at  the  White 
House  and  received  him  in  a  most  pleasant  manner,  and  mani- 
fested great  interest  in  the  North  Carolina  teachers  and  their 
commendable  efforts  at  improving  their  schools.  AVhile  the 
President  was  compelled  to  decline  the  invitation  at  present, 
owing  to  other  matters  claiming  his  attention,  yet  he  signified 
a  desire  to  visit  the  State  at  some  early  day,  and  we  hope  the 
teachers  may  yet  have  the  pleasure  of  a  visit  from  the  President 
to  their  great  Assembly, 

The  Secretary  desires  to  acknowledge  his  special  obliga- 
tions to  Hon.  Nathaniel  H.  R.  Dawson,  the  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  for  many  kindnesses  extended  by  him 
during  his  sojourn  in  Washington.  The  Assembly  cordially 
invites  Colonel  Dawson  to  be  its  guest  at  least  for  a  few  days 
while  in  session  at  Morehead  City,  and  it  is  hoped  that  he  may 
find  it  possible  to  make  the  Assembly  a  visit.  The  Com- 
missioner has  sent  to  Morehead  for  the  teachers  a  number  of 
educational  documents  of  interest  to  our  schools,  for  which  the 
Assembly  returns  thanks.  And  to  our  senior  Senator,  General 
Matt.  W.  Ransom,  we  are  under  many  obligations  for  kind  atten- 
tion and  courtesies,  by  which  the  Secretary  was  enabled  to  per- 
form his  mission  with  so  much  pleasure  and  satisfaction.  By 
reason  of  the  several  kind  letters  of  introduction  received  from 
General  Ransom  the  business  of  the  trip  was  transacted  with  the 
greatest  ease,  and  acquaintances  were  fornied  with  some  of  our 
officials  of  the  nation  which  are  long  to  be  remembered  with 
greatest  pleasure. 


EDITORIAL. 


flPPRECIITE  YOUR  TEACHERS. 

As  Xorth  Carolina  becomes  better  loved  at  home,  more  hon- 
ored and  better  known  abroad,  more  prosperous  in  all  her  affairs 
and  richer  in  her  material  interests,  we  are  constrained  to  believe 
that  no  small  credit  for  this  improvement  is  due  to  the  progi'es- 
sive  teachers  of  the  State.  Many  sections  of  the  State,  unknown 
to  even  our  own  people  only  a  few  years  ago,  are  now  places 
of  importance,  property  is  advancing  in  value,  buildings  are 
being  rapidly  erected,  and  entire  communities  are  prospering  and 
"flourishing  as  a  green  bay  tree,"  and  we  can  trace  the  origin  of 
that  prosperity  to  the  establishment  of  good  high  schools  at  those 
villages  a  few  years  ago,  which  schools  have  been  made  popular 
by  the  faithfulness  and  energy  of  their  principals  until  they  now 
draw  patronage  from  many  adjoining  counties  and  from  sister 
States.  This  success  of  the  schools  has  brought  both  money  and 
a  good  class  of  population  into  the  communities,  until  the  ham- 
let has  grown  into  a  village,  the  villages  to  towns  and  the  towns 
are  become  cities;  and  the  teacher  must  have  the  credit  for  this 
which  is  due  him.  In  some  few  instances  the  community  has  let 
the  school  go  down  and  the  teacher  move  away  for  want  of 
proper  support  and  patronage,  and  in  every  case  the  village  has 
also  gone  down  and  many  of  the  better  class  of  people  have 
moved  away  to  seek  school  privileges  for  their  children  in  other 
localities.  Will  not  our  friends  learn  a  little  lesson  from  this  ? 
Encourage  your  teacher,  keep  him  or  her  with  you  (if  a  good 
one),  patronize  him  to  the  best  of  your  ability,  support  him 
well,  provide  whatever  he  needs  for  better  school  work,  appre- 
ciate him,  and  make  others  appreciate  him.     Don't  criticize  him 
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in  public:  if  he  has  faults  which  need  correction  speak  to  him 
kindly  in  private.  By  doing  this  you  will  add  to  your  own 
wealth  and  also  enrich  the  community  in  which  vou  live. 


The  NEXT  NUMBER  OF  The  Teacher  will  contain  a  com- 
plete record  of  the  Teachers'  Assembly,  thus  placing  the  proceed- 
ings in  a  convenient  form  for  preservation. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  us  to  have  such  a  hearty  welcome 
given  to  our  "North  Carolina  Speaker"  as  it  receives  from  every 
direction,  Many  of  the  best  teachers  in  the  State  say  "it  is  just 
the  thing  that  I  have  been  needing  in  my  school  for  years." 
The  admirable  selections  which  the  book  contains  will  be  de- 
claimed from  the  platform  in  a  large  number  of  our  schools  this 
season,  and  they  will  everywhere  be  appreciated.  North  Caro- 
lina has  taken  the  lead  in  preparing  a  Speaker  for  her  own 
schools  which  proclaims  the  fame  and  worth  of  her  own  soil  and 
sons,  and  greater  spirit  and  interest  is  thus  given  to  our  school 
commencements  than  ever  before. 

We  ask  the  teachers  of  North  Carolina  to  carefully  consider 
the  plan  for  more  thorough  and  pleasant  organization  which  we 
give  in  this  number  of  The  Teacher.  It  is  an  original  idea, 
and  is  formulated  and  presented  after  thoughtful  examination  of 
our  school  system  and  careful  study  of  our  needs.  We  feel  sure 
that  the  plan  is  practical  and  easy  to  successfully  operate,  and 
we  have  great  faith  in  the  benefits  to  the  profession  to  be  derived 
from  its  workings  throughout  the  State.  Of  course  the  sending 
of  a  special  representative  from  each  Council  to  the  Teachers' 
Assembly,  whose  expenses  are  paid  by  the  Council,  does  not  at 
all  debar  any  other  teacher  or  friend  of  education  from  attending 
the  sessions.  This  feature  is  simply  to  secure  a  certain  repre- 
sentation from  every  county  in  the  State  at  each  annual  session 
of  the  Assembly,  in  order  that  an  official  report  may  be  made  to 
the  Councils  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  meetings  thus  further 
extended.  What  progressive  and  enterprising  county  in  North 
Carolina  will  organize  the  first  "Teachers'  Council"? 
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There  wili.  be  an  ao;ent  for  The  Teacher  at  each  of  the 
Summer  Normal  Schools  this  season,  and  we  will  greatly  appreci- 
ate any  courtesies  extended  to  them  by  superintendents  and 
others,  and  we  shall  be  pleased  to  reciprocate  the  kindness  at 
any  time. 

The  poem  by  Hon.  Kemp  P.  Battle,  LL.  D.,  in  the  North 
Carolina  Speaker,  entitled  ''  Indian  Names  in  North  Carolina," 
was  adapted  by  Dr.  Battle  from  a  similar  piece  written  by  a 
gentleman  of  Alabama  to  include  the  rivers  of  that  State.  We 
make  the  statement  here  because,  by  an  oversight,  it  does  not 
appear  in  connection  with  the  poem  by  Dr.  Battle  as  published 
in  the  Speaker. 

Our  readers  will  be  specially  interested  in  the  excellent 
article,  "iVlice  in  Wordland,"  by  Miss  Nannie  Burke,  of  Mor- 
ganton.  It  was  wn'itten  by  Miss  Burke  at  Peace  Institute  in  a 
class  recitation  to  Professor  Chas.  D.  Mclver  in  "Trench  on 
Words,"  and  we  are  sure  that  the  appropriateness  of  the  ideas 
evolved  from  the  admirable  little  story  will  give  some  practical 
suggestions  to  other  pupils  and  teachers. 

We  hope  that  The  Teacher  has  been  a  help  to  you  dur- 
ing the  past  school  year,  and  also  a  welcome  visitor  to  your 
homes  and  school-rooms.  The  editor  hopes  to  meet  personally 
at  the  Assembly  and  Normal  Schools  a  large  number  of  the  kind 
friends  who  have  so  liberally  aided  him  in  the  work  of  trying  to 
build  up  our  North  Carolina  schools,  and  he  trusts  to  have  the 
same  help  extended  to  him  which  is  so  indispensable  to  the 
work.     We  wish  you  all  a  pleasant  and  profitable  summer. 

The  editor  returns  thanks  for  the  many  invitations  to  Com- 
mencement exercises  throughout  the  State.  The  handsome  styles 
in  which  most  of  the  invitations  are  issued  this  season  indicate 
a  growing  taste  for  neatness  in  school  work.  Specially  beautiful 
are  the  artistic  hand-painted  plaques  kindly  sent  to  Tpie 
Teacher  by  Miss  E.  L.  Merrill,  Art  Teacher  in  Ore  Hill  In- 
stitute, and  by  Miss  Bettie  Clarke,  Principal  of  Granville  Female 
Institute  at  Oxford.     We  regret  that  our  great  press  of  work 
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just  at  this  time  in  arranging  the  details  of  the  approaching  ses- 
sion of  the  Teachers'  Assembly  has  prevented  our  accepting  more 
of  these  pleasant  invitations. 


IN  MEMORISM, 


"  Death  hath  made  no  breach 
In  love  and  sympathy,  in  hope  and  trust. 
No  outward  sign  or  sound  our  ears  can  reacli, 
But  there's  an  inward,  spiritual  speech 
That  greets  us  still,  though  mortal  tongue  be  dust. 
It  bids  us  do  the  work  that  they  laid  down — 
Take  up  the  song  where  they  broke  off  the  strain; 
So,  journeying  till  we  reach  the  heavenly  town, 
Where  are  laid  up  our  treasures  and  our  crown, 
And  our  lost,  loved  ones  will  be  found  again." 


On  Weduesday,  May  18,  1887,  the  spirit  of  Mrs.  Ione  Parker  Holt  entered 
the  pearly  gates  of  the  New  Jerusalem.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Ed.  S. 
Parker,  of  Graham,  and  wife  of  Prof.  R.  0.  Holt,  of  Oak  Ridge  Institute.  She 
was  a  graduate  of  Salem  Female  Academy,  and  had  been  for  some  years  a  teacher 
of  music  at  Oak  Ridge.  Beautiful  and  accomplished,  she  combined  all  the  quali- 
ties of  a  highly  cultured  Christian  woman,  and  was  beloved  by  a  large  circle  of 
friends. 

"Ah,  should  we  murmur  now  at  what  befalls  us  ? 

The  Lord  who  grieves  knoweth  what  is  best. 
By  every  touch  of  His  just  rod  he  calls  us 

And  tells  us  softly  this  is  not  our  rest. 
Beyond  the  storm  a  cloudless  sk3'  is  shining, 

Above  the  cross  is  hung  a  starry  crown; 
Then  let  us  wear  life's  thorns  without  repining, 

Till  for  eternal  flowers  we  lay  them  down." 

Mr.  W.  W.  Patterson,  of  the  firm  of  Dike  &  Patterson,  booksellers  at  Dur- 
ham, died  at  Clinton,  May  34,  in  the  28th  year  of  his  age. 
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JjJjItHEX  we  take  a  glance  into  the  history  of  the  North  Caro- 
^ipy>  lina  Teachers'  Assembly  during  the  past  four  years,  we 
^^^  are  exceedingly  proud  of  its  record  and  of  the  phenom- 
^  enal  success  which  has  crowned  the  work  of  this  great 
organization  of  our  teachers.  This  prosperity  has  been  largely 
due  to  the  earnest  zeal  and  hearty  co-operation  of  the  entire 
profession  throughout  the  State. 

We  can  recall  many  very  pleasant  scenes  and  incidents  of  the 
first  gathering,  in  1884,  of  our  teachers  as  the  "JSTorth  Carolina 
Chautauqua,"  at  the  beautiful  and  picturesque  Haywood  White 
Sulphur  Springs  among  the  mountains  of  Western  North  Caro- 
lina. As  the  three  hundred- and  sixty-five  teachers  and  their 
friends  daily  assembled  upon  the  grassy  lawn  just  in  front  of  the 
little  antiquated  hotel  which  was  burned  in  1885,  to  discuss 
topics  pertaining  to  their  work  and  to*?)ecome  better  acquainted 
with  one  another,  there  was  laid  the  foundation  of  the  great 
Assembly  which,  in  the  brief  time  of  four  years,  has  enlisted 
into  its  ranks  nearly  fifteen  hundred  of  the  most  progressive 
teachers  of  the  State !      , 

Each  annual  session  has  increased  in  value  and  interest,  also 
in  attendance,  over  seven  hundred  being  at  the  session  of  1886, 
held  at  Black  Mountain,  and  more  than  a  hundred  were  com- 
pelled to  stay  away  from  that  meeting,  owing  to  the  lack  of 
sufficient  room  accommodation  at  the  hotel. 
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It,?5   \'^alue    to    ^^eacherg. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  any  person  to  estimate  the  extent 
of  good  which  the  Teachers'  Assembly  has  accomplished  within 
the  State.  Its  prime  objects  are  health,  rest,  recreation  and 
instruction  for  the  weary  teacher  just  from  the  fatigue  and  dis- 
couragements of  the  school-room.  It  has  wonderfully  accom- 
plished all  these  objects  and  also  wielded  an  influence  which  has 
been  seen  and  felt  for  good  in  almost  every  North  Carolina 
school. 

It  is  a  very  common  thing  for  teachers  to  say,  "I  have  never 
been  so  much  interested  in  my  pupils  and  my  work  as  since  I 
went  to  the  Teachers'  Assembly,  and  never  before  have  I  met 
with  so  much  success."  These  happy  annual  greetings  with  old 
friends,  and  these  pleasant  meetings  with  new  ones  who  are 
engaged  in  the  same  noble  work,  are  of  untold  value  to  the  pro- 
fession. 

To  clasp  the  hands  of  the  educational  leaders  of  whom  we 
have  had  pleasant  record  for  years,  to  listen  to  their  encouraging 
words  from  the  platform  and  in  the  social  gathering,  and  to 
catch  some  of  the  enthusiasm  which  contact  with  these  pro- 
gressive and  ambitious  teachers  always  gives,  many  hundred 
times  outweigh  the  slight  expense  incurred  in  attending  the 
Assembly. 

In  all  the  discussions  there  is  a  feeling  of  perfect  familiarity 
and  freedom  from  restraint :  thus  many  practical  suggestions  are 
given  and  received,  and  no  puzzling  theories  or  methods  are  left 
unexplained,  as  is  the  case  at  most  other  meetings  of  teachers. 
There  are  no  unnecessary  formalities  or  ceremonies  such  as  fre- 
quently form  a  bar  to  free  commingling  of  ideas  and  pleasant 
social  intercourse.  Every  one  feels  at  home,  everybody  knows 
that  the  entire  company  is  a  select  one  and  in  every  way  conge- 
nial, each  member  having  passed  the  ballot  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  thus  insuring  an  excellent  personnel  combining  all 
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the  social  pleasures  of  a  happy  and  harmonious  family  circle. 
The  freedom  of  discussion  gives  spirit,  freshness  and  enthusiasm 
to  every  speaker,  and  no  essay  of  the  "cut  and  dried"  order  is 
ever  heard  at  the  Assembly. 

Who    Njay   'Secorrje    JNjerrjberg.  ^ 

The  constitution  provides  that  the  priv?leges  of  the  Assembly 
are  extended  to  "teachers  and  friends  of  education"  who  are 
socially  acceptable.  This  liberal  arrangement  as  to  membership 
allows  those  who  are  interested  in  the  progress  of  education  in 
North  Carolina  to  meet  with  the  teachers  in  their  very  delightful 
annual  reunions  on  the  same  terms  as  the  teachers  have  provided 
for  themselves.  The  pleasures  of  the  trip  are  greatly  increased  by 
thus  combining  the  professional  and  social  elements,  and  the  ways 
of  providing  reasonable  entertainment  and  amusement  during 
the  interval  between  the  regular  daily  exercises  are  more  varied. 
Teachers  and  friends  of  education  residing  in  other  States  may 
become  members  upon  the  same  terms  as  the  North  Carolina 
teachers,  and  a  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  them  to  attend 
the  annual  meetings. 

^ow    to   ©btain    N|err)bership. 

Those  persons  who  have  already  attended  a  session  of  the  As- 
sembly need  only  to  send  the  annual  fee  to  the  Treasurer,  Rev. 
R.  S.  Arrowood,  Concord,  N.  C,  to  renew  membership  for 
1887.  Other  teachers  or  friends  of  education  who  desire  to 
attend  the  coming  session  should  send  their  names  with  the 
required  fee  to  the  Secretary,  Eugene  G.  Harrell,  Raleigh, 
N.  C.  The  application  ought  to  be  recommended  by  some  mem- 
ber of  the  Assembly  or  by  a  county  superintendent.  The  Execu- 
tive Committee  will  consider  the  application  at  once,  and  when 
the  applicant  is  elected  the  Secretary  will  forward  the  Certificate 
of  Membership  immediately.  This  certificate  entitles  the  holder 
to  every  reduced  rate  on  the  railroads,  boats,  Atlantic  Hotel,  and 
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to  all  the  privileges  of  the  Assembly.  There  are  no  extra  charges 
for  any  pnrpose  whatever,  every  regular  exercise,  special  lectures 
and  the  entire  work  being  free  to  all  members.  The  annual  fees 
are  used  only  in  defraying  the  incidental  expenses  of  the  Assem- 
bly and  in  securing  select  educational  work  of  the  greatest  value 
to  the  profession.  The  annual  fee  for  membership  is  $2  for 
males  and  !$1  for  females.  No  salaries  or  fees  are  paid  to  any 
officer  of  the  Assembly,  as  all  work  is  entirely  voluntary. 

^"eacherg'    '©ureau. 

The  Teachers'  Bureau,  organized  by  the  Assembly,  has 
been  of  very  great  aid  to  teachers  in  securing  desirable  positions. 
The  Bureau  is  in  active  operation  during  the  sessions  of  the 
Assembly  and  is  managed  by  a  committee  of  energetic  members  of 
.the  organization  who  will  always  be  glad  to  render  any  possible 
aid  to  those  desiring  a  teacher  or  a  school.  A  special  room 
will  be  provided  for  the  Teachers'  Bureau  at  Morehead  City, 
and  regular  office  hours  will  make  consultation  very  convenient. 
If  you  desire  to  change  your  location,  or  wish  to  employ  any 
assistant  teachers  in  your  school,  it  will  be  well  for  you  to  make 
application  to  the  Bureau  during  the  session  of  the  Assembly. 
County  Superintendents  and  other  school  officers  are  especially 
referred  to  the  Bureau  for  aid  in  obtaining  good  teachers  for  their 
schools.  During  the  year,  between  the  sessions  of  the  Assembly, 
the  Teachers'  Bureau  is  managed  by  the  Secretary,  at  Raleigh, 
and  the  value  of  this  department  of  the  Assembly  work  may  be 
realized  from  the  fact  that  within  the  past  three  years  nearly  three 
hundred  teachers  have  secured  good  positions  through  the  Bureau, 
and  at  the  annual  sessions  of  the  Assembly.  No  charge  what- 
ever is  made  for  any  service  rendered  to  teachers  or  school 
officers. 

Edwin  ^.  ^lioewm^x, 

President. 

EUGENE  G.    HA.RFiEL.T^, 

Secretary. 


lUfHE  "Assembly  train"  will  leave  for  Morehead  City  on  TuES- 
H  DAY,  June  14th,  with  special  cars  for  the  accomniodation  of 
!|^  the  teachers  and  their  friends.  All  baggage  will  be  checked 
*  through  to  Morehead  City,  thus  trouble  of  transferring  at 
Goldsboro  will  be  avoided.  The  train  will  reach  the  Atlantic 
Hotel  about  9  o'clock  p.  m.,  and  supper  will. be  ready  on  its  arrival. 
AH  the  rooms  will  be  prepared  and  may  be  occupied  at  once. 
The  special  Assembly  train  will  start  from  Asheville  on  INIonday, 
June  13th,  on  regular  schedule  time,  and  all  persons  attending 
the  Assembly  on  the  "teachers'  ticket"  must  leave  home  in  time 
to  connect  with  this  train  at  some  point  along  the  North  Caro- 
lina Railroad.  Passengers  along  the  line  of  the  Raleigh  &  Gas- 
ton and  Raleigh  &  Augusta  Railroads  will  connect  at  Raleigh; 
the  Cape  Fear  &  Yadkin  Valley,  North  Western  North  Carolina 
and  Richmond  &  Danville  Railroads  will  connect  at  Greensboro; 
Carolina  Central  passengers  will  go  via  Wilmington  and  Ral- 
eigh ;  the  Wilson  &  Fayetteville  Road  will  connect  at  Selma,  and 
persons  on  the  Wilmington  &  Weldon  Railroad  will  join  the 
"Chautauqua"  train  at  Goldsboro  on  14th  June,  about  4  o'clock. 
Tickets  are  good  to  return  on  any  train  until  July  25th,  and 
stop-over  will  be  allowed  at  any  points. 

The  regular  exercises  begin  on  Wednesday,  June  15th,  and 
will  be  held  each  day,  until  the  29th,  from  10  o'clock  a.  m.  to 
1  o'clock  p.  M.,  and  no  topic  will  be  considered  except  the  one 


selected  for  the  day.  The  speakers  chosen  upon  each  subject 
will  open  the  discussion  by  an  address,  lecture  or  essay,  not  to 
exceed  thirty  minutes  in  length,  to  be  followed  by  other  speakers 
in  ten-minute  talks. 


F»  R  O  G  R  A  NI  I\/[  K  . 

Wednesday,  June  lotli,  1887. 

Organization. 
Address  of  Welcome,  .         .         .  Hon.  C.  R.  Thomas  (Beaufort). 

Response,  .....         By  the  President  of  tlie  Assembly. 

Tlmrsday,  IGtli. 

Annual  Address  of  the  President,   Edwin    A.    Alderman    (Goldsboro 

Graded  Scliool). 
School  Government,      .        .        .        Dr.  R.  H.  Lewis  (Kinston  College). 

Friday,  17tli. 

Primary  Reading,  Prof.  Nelson  B.  Henry  (University,  Chapel  Hill). 

IiIlooution,  .         .       Miss  Lillian  Arnold  (Greensboro  Female  College). 

Saturday,  18th. 

Latin,  ...         Prof.  Chas.  D.  Mclver  (Peace  Institute,  Raleigh). 

Sunday,  19th. 

Religious  Exercises  at  11  a.  m.  and  S  p.  m. 

Sunday-school  at  4  p.  m. 

Bible  Lesson — "The  Commandments" — Exodus,  xx:  12-21. 

Monday,  20th. 

Geography,      .      Prof.  M.  C.  S.  Noble  (Supt.  Wilmington  Graded  Schools). 
Book-keeping,        .         .        Miss  Hannah  Allen  (New  Bern  Graded  School). 

Tuesday,  21st. 

Arithmetic,       ....         Prof  M.  H.  Holt  (Oak  Ridge  Institute). 
Competitive  Examination  in  General  History  at  3  p.  m. 
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Wednesday,  22d. 

Drawing,        .         .         .         Miss  Bessie  Fanning  (Dnrhani  Graded  Scliooi). 
How  Shall  we  Teach? — Miss  Corinne  Harrison  (Dillaway  School,  Boston). 

Thursday,  23d. 

Higher  Reading,       .       Prof.  P.  P.  Claxton  (Snpt.  Wilson  Graded  School). 
Competitive  Examination  in  North  Carolina  History  at  3  p.  m. 

Friday,  24th. 

Civics,         ....  Prof.  C.  B.  Denson  (Raleigh  Male  Academy). 

History,  State  and  General,  Miss  Lily  Long  (Statesvilie  Female  College;. 

Saturday,  25th. 

Spelling,        .        Prof.  S.  L.  Sheep  (Siipt.  Pub.  Instrnction,  Elizabeth  City). 

Competitive  Examination  on  Map  of  North  Carolina  at  3  p.  m. 

Report  of  Committee  on  "State  Normal  College." 

Sunday,  26th. 

Religious  Exercises  at  11  a.  m.  and  8  p.  m. 

Sunday-school  at  4  p.  m. 

Bible  Lesson — "Temperance" — Leviticus,  x:  1-11. 

Monday,  27th. 

English  Grammar,  .  Prof.  W.  A.  Blair  (Winston  Graded  School). 

Teachers'  Reading  Circle,  Prof.  N.  C.  Englisli   (Trinity    College). 

Tuesday,  2Sth. 

County  Superintendent's  Day,  Rev.  W.  S.  Long,  County  Superintendent 
of  Alamance,  [(residing. 

Wednesday,  29th. 

Question-box  Opened  and  Answers  Given. 
Awarding  Medals  on  Competitive  Examinations. 

Thursday,  30th. 

Teachers'  Assembly  Excursion  to  Washington  City. 
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From  ten  to  eleven  o'clock  each  day  the  hour  will  be  specially 
given  to  the  consideration  of  new  business,  after  the  opening 
exercises.  Under  this  hour  any  new  subject  of  interest  may  be 
introduced  and  discussed.  An  afternoon  session  will  be  arranged 
if  found  necessary. 

While  the  topics  of  the  programme  are  being  discussed  the 
views  of  the  most  experienced  teachers  \vill  be  given  as  to  the 
best  methods  of  study,  and  also  how  to  properly  conduct  a  reci- 
tation, including  the  art  of  questioning  pupils. 

The  committee  has  prepared  a  splendid  list  of  special 
lectures  for  the  Assembly.  The  speakers  will  each  occupy  a 
special  .evening,  and  surely  a  glauce  at  the  list  gives  promise  of 
many  rare  intellectual  feasts  which  so  cultured  an  audience  will 
enjoy  to  the  fullest  extent. 


EVENING  LECTURERS. 


Rev.  L.  C.  Vass,     . 
Dr.  Thomas  Hume, 
Hon.  a.  M.  Wadbell, 
Mr.  Fabius  H.  Busbee, 
Prof.  George  W.  Neal, 
Mr.  Josephus  Daniels, 
Hon.  a.  Leazar,     . 
Dr.  G.  W.  Manly, 
Lieut.  Francis  Winslow, 
Rev.  B.  F.  Marable,     . 
Hon.  S.  M.  Finger, 
Hon.  Alfred  M.  Scales, 


New  Bern. 

University  of  North  Carolina. 

Wilmington.    , 

Raleigh. 

New  Bern. 

Editor  State  Chronicle,  Raleigh. 

Mooresviile. 

Wake  Forest  College. 

United  States  Navy. 

Clinton. 

State  Snpt.  Public  Instruction. 

Governor  of  North  Carolina. 


|T  has  long  been  a  desire  of  the  Assembly  to  hold  a  session  at 
the  sea-side,  and  especially  at  the  Atlantic  Hotel,  Morehead 
City.  This  desire  is  now  to  be  realized,  and  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  announce  that  the  coming  session  will  be  held  at  the  i^tlantic 
Hotel,  the  largest,  best  and  finest  ocean  resort  on  the  American 
coast  south  of  Chesapeake  Bay. 


Atlantic  Hotel,  from  Newport  River. 
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Three  of  our  favorite  sea-sicle  resorts  were  in  nomination  for 
the  next  session :  Smithville,  Nag's  Head,  and  Morehead  City, 
The  question  was  submitted  by  letter  to  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee, and  the  vote  gave  a  majority  for  Morehead  City. 

The  place  is  beautifully  situated,  commanding  at  all  times  the 
most  delightful  and  invigorating  sea-breezes,  which  will  bring 
rest  and  recuperation  to  the  weary  teacher  just  from  the  confine- 
ment of  the  school-room.  A  brief  sojourn  at  such  a  place  will 
be  of  inestimable  value,  directly  in  a  physical  respect,  just  at 
the  close  of  an  exhausting  school  term,  when  both  mind  and 
body  are  thoroughly  tired. 


Atlantic  Hotel  Dining-room. 
The  sailing,  fishing  and  surf-bathing  cannot  be  surpassed  any- 
where. Pleasant  excursions  to  Beaufort,  Fort  Macon,  the  Light- 
house, the  Banks  and  other  places  of  interest  will  be  of  daily 
occurrence,  and  a  specially  cheap  rate  of  hire  will  be  made  for 
the  teachers  with  all  the  pleasure-boats. 
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The  Atlantic  Hotel  and  its  cottages  contain  over  three  hun- 
dred rooms,  single  and  en  suite.  They  are  comfortably  furnished 
and  wel  supplied  with  all  modern  conveniences — water,  gas, 
electric  calls  in  every  room,  baths  on  every  floor,  telegraph, 
Express  and  post-office  in  the  hotel.  Nine  hundred  guests  can 
be  well  entertained  in  the  great  building.  The  Assembly-room 
is  one  hundred  feet  square  and  the  best  ventilated  in  the  South. 
The  table  will  be  of  superior  excellence,  all  the  delicacies  from 
the  sea  being  furnished  in  abundance,  and  no  efforts  will  be 
spared  in  trying  to  please  everybody. 


A  Fishing  Party  Returning  Home. 

A  sufficient  guarantee  of  perfect  satisfaction  is  given  in  the 
fact  that  the  hotel  will  be  managed  this  season  by  Messrs.  Cooke 
&  Foster  Brothers,  of  Raleigh,  the  same  management  which 
gave  the  place  such  a  splendid  reputation  last  season.  These 
gentlemen  have  been  exceedingly  liberal  in  giving  to  the  teachers 
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the  very  low  rate  of  only  $1.00  per  day  for  board  during  the 
session  of  the  Assembly.  This  price  includes  all  accommoda- 
tions and  service,  with  no  extras  for  the  baths.  Children  and 
servants  will  be  charged  $5  per  week. 

A  magnificent  fleet  of  pleasure  sail-boats,  safe  and  com- 
fortable, with  experienced  boatmen,  will  be  a  source  of  special 
delight  to  the  Assembly,  affording  an  abundance  of  that  most 
exciting  and  exhilarating  pastime,  trolling  for  Blue-fish  and 
Spanish  Mackerel.  There  is  no  other  sea-side  resort  where  one 
can  sail  w^ith  such  an  easy  sense  of  safety.  Bogue  Sound  is  a 
land-locked  body  of  water  and  secure  from  the  storms  and 
squalls  of  the  outer  sea;  and  on  this  placid  sheet,  and  on  New- 
port River,  which  mingles  with  it,  one  can  sail  for  miles,  as  shel- 
tered from  storm  as  on  a  lake  in  a  park. 


Beach  and  Paviliox. 

The  locality  is  replete  with  beauty,  tradition,  pastimes,  sport 
and  health-giving  pursuits.  There  is  an  endless  charm  and  vari- 
ety. The  trip  to  the  surf  is,  of  course,  the  most  favored  fea- 
ture, for  this  comprises  not  only  the  plunge  in  the  surf — and 
such  a  surf! — but  the  allurino;  delio-ht  of  a  short  sail  in  a  white- 
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winged  sharpie,  or  a  hasty  dash  across  the  sound  (only  a  mile 
wide  at  this  point)  in  a  trim  little  steam  yacht.  The  beach  is 
well  provided  with  comfortable  dressing-rooms,  and  there  is  a 
large  open  pavilion  where  the  more  timid  and  sedate  can  sit  and 
watch  the  merry  revelers  in  the  foam  and  spray.  The  beach  is 
peculiarly  safe,  and  every  precaution  is  used  to  restrain  the  care- 
less and  venturous.  The  drive  along  the  beach  is  twenty  miles 
long  and  beautifully  smooth  and  hard.  During  the  season  a 
livery  stable  is  established  on  the  beach,  and  rides  and  drives 
can  be  had  at  all  hours. 

Still-bathing,  in  commodious  bath-houses  or  outside  in  the 
Sound,  is  the  universal  tonic  and  pastime  at  Morehead.  It  is 
resorted  to  by  all,  from  the  rosy  baby  to  the  silver-haired  grand- 
mother. A  half  hour  in  the  salt  water,  at  high  tide  or  in  the 
bounding  surf,  is  as  invigorating  as  an  electrical  current,  and  it 
is  Nature's  own  remedy  for  weakness,  fatigue  or  lassitude. 
There  are  few  better  tonics  than  sea-water  and  the  sea-air,  and 
how  quickly  the  tired  teacher  w\\\  feel  its  recuperating  power! 

There  are  many  places  of  interest  and  historical  importance  to 
be  visited  around  Morehead  :  chief  among  them  is  the  Ichthy- 
ological  branch  of  the  Laboratory  of  Natural  History  situated 
in  Beaufort,  where  it  was  established  several  years  ago  by  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University  of  Baltimore.  The  students,  with 
some  of  the  faculty,  are  in  charge  of  the  place  every  summer, 
and  much  valuable  information  may  be  gained  by  a  visit  to  that 
interesting  place. 


'N  INVITATION  lias  been  extended  to  the  North  Caroh'na 
Press  Association  to  visit  the  Assembly  M'hile  in  session, 
^^^  and  it  is  hoped  that  tlie  editors  may  find  time  to  run  down 
to  Morehead  and  enjoy  the  meeting  for  at  least  a  few  days. 
The  Press  and  education  are  North  Carolina's  strong  defences 
against  ignorance,  and  it  will  be  exceedingly  pleasant  for  the 
representatives  of  these  great  interests  to  clasp  hands  in  social 
reunion  at  the  sea-side. 

The  railroad  rates  to  the  Teachers'  Assembly  will  be  much 
lower  this  session  than  ever  before.  The  teachers  start  summer 
travel  to  the  watering-places  throughout  the  State,  and  by 
their  influence  many  hundred  people  are,  during  the  season, 
brought  upon  the  roads  who  would  not  otherwise  leave  home. 
The  railroad  authorities  appreciate  this,  and  are  willing  to  be  as 
favorable  to  the  Assembly  as  possible.  Some  of  the  principal 
roads  have  already  given  us  a  rate  of  two  and  one-quarter  cents 
pel'  mile  for  the  round  trip,  tickets  good  from  June  13th  to  July 
25th.  This  rate  will  make  the  ticket  from  Raleigh  about  $3.50, 
from  Greensboro  $6.00,  Salisbury  |7.00,  and  Asheville  $9.00. 
That  will  make  the  entire  expense  of  the  trip  to  the  Assembly, 
including  railroad  ticket  and  two  weeks'  board  at  Atlantic  Hotel, 
average  only  about  $18.00  !  Thus  every  member  can  littend  the 
cominff  session. 
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There  are  quite  a  mmiber  of  other  special  attractions  being- 
arranged  for  the  Assembly,  which  are  not  yet  planned  suffi- 
ciently to  be  announced. 

The  Assembly  now  represents  nearly  fifteen  hundred  mem- 
bers, and  it  is  estimated  that  at  least  nine  hundred  will  attend 
the  coming  session.  What  a  splendid  educational  gathering  that 
will  be!     The  membership  is  daily  increasing. 

Messrs.  Henry  Miller  &  Go.,  of  Goldsboro,  have  kindly 
loaned  the  Assembly  two  fine  pianos  and  a  chapel  organ  for  use 
at  Morehead  City.  One  piano  will  be  in  the  parlor,  and  the 
other  instruments  will  be  used  in  the  Assembly-room. 

You  CAN  secure  rooms  at  the  Atlantic  Hotel  in  advance  of 
the  meeting  by  writing  to  Messrs.  Cooke  &  Foster  Brothers, 
Raleigh,  N.  C.  The  immense  hotel  will  give  pleasant  and 
roomy  accommodations  for  every  guest  during  the  Assembly. 

The  "County  Superintendents'  Day"  will  be  an  attrac- 
tive feature  of  the  Assembly  work,  it  being  intended  to  bring 
together  in  consultation  these  very  important  and  valuable 
officers  in  our  public  school  system.  The  matter  of  thorough 
organization  for  uniform  and  progressive  work  in  their  various 
counties  will  be  fully  discussed. 

There  will  be  three  very  handsome  gold  medals  awarded 
during  the  coming  session  of  the  Assembly  at  Morehead  City. 
They  will  be  for  the  best  examination  in,  first,  Barnes'  General 
History ;  second,  Moore's  School  History  of  North  Carolina; 
third,  Alfred  Williams  &  CoJs  New  School  Map  of  North  Caro- 
lina. The  examinations  will  be  conducted  by  a  Board  elected  at» 
the  Assembly,  and  the  scope  will  embrace  the  ordinary  work  of 
the  school-room.  The  medals  will  be  all  of  equal  value  and 
beauty,  and  will  be  presented  to  the  successful  competitors  as 
soon  as  awarded.  We  hope  that  there  will  be  at  least  a  hundred 
teachers  in  these  examinations,  as  they  will  be  exceedingly  inter- 
estins:  and  valual)le. 


A  DAILY  edition  of  The  North  Carolina  Teacher 
will  be  published  at  the  Atlantic  Hotel  during  the  session  of  the 
Assembly,  containing  full  reports  of  the  proceedings,  and  copies 
will  be  furnished  free  to  all  who  desire  to  send  them  home  or  to 
friends. 

There  are  no  extra  charges  in  the  Teachers'  Assembly 
for  any  regular  or  special  exercises  of  the  session.  The  annual 
fees  of  membership  have  provided  the  entire  programme  and  it 
is  free  to  all.  In  this  respect  the  North  Carolina  Teachers' 
Assembly  differs  from  every  other  like  gathering  of  teachers  in 
the  Union,  it  being  a  custom  with  many  similar  organizations  to 
have  extra  charges  of  from  $3.00  to  |10.00  for  the  exercises 
which  are  of  any  particular  value  to  the  profession. 

The  officers  of  the  Assembly  are  striving  hard  to  make 
the  coming  session  at  Morehead  City,  June  14th  to  29th,  not 
only  the  largest  gathering  of  teachers  and  friends  of  education 
ever  seen  in  North  Carolina,  but  also  productive  of  permanent 
good  to  the  profession  of  teaching  and  the  cause  of  progressive 
education  in  the  "good  Old  North  State."  Tlie  very  attractive 
programme  places  a  certain  topic  for  consideration  each  day,  and 
plenty  of  time  will  be  allowed  for  full  and  free  discussion. 

The  programme  of  regular  and  special  exercises  at  the 
Assembly,  including  the  discussions  upon  the  various  topics,  will 
represent  the  cream  of  the  finest  educational  experience,  theory 
and  enthusiasm  which  can  be  obtained  from  leadino;  North 
Carolina  teachers.  Every  subject  chosen  for  consideration  is  of 
prime  importance  in  our  school  work,  and  the  valuable  instruc- 
tion and  hints  given  at  the  Assembly,  as  adapted  to  North 
Carolina  work,  can  be  obtained  nowhere  else  in  the  State. 

The  regular  exercises  at  the  Assembly  will  be  held  in  the 
ball-room  of  the  Atlantic  Hotel  This  great  room  is  one  hundred 
feet  square  and  will  be  comfortably  seated  with  chairs.  A  stage 
is  erected  on  the  south  side  of  the  room   for  the  use  of  the  offi- 
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cers  and  special  lecturers.  This  spacious  room  has  nearly  fifty 
feet  pitch,  is  brilliantly  lighted  by  gas,  two  balconies  encircling 
the  entire  room,  high  vaulted  glass  roof,  many  windows,  and 
wide  corridors,  and  the  seating  capacity  is  about  fifteen  hundred. 

The  Raleigh  Street  Railw^ay  Company  will  have  a 
track  laid  across  Bogue  Beach,  from  the  landing  on  the  Sound 
to  the  ocean  surf,  and  a  car  will  make  regular  trips  across  the 
Beach.  This  enterprise  is  managed  by  Captain  Scott  and  Mr. 
Snodgrass,  superintendents  of  the  Raleigh  line,  and  the  work 
is  specially  for  the  Teachers'  Assembly.  The  distance  across  the 
Beach  is  about  half  a  mile,  and  the  street-car  will  save  this  long 
walk  through  the  hot  sand  for  all  who  desire  a  batlr  in  the  surf, 
or  to  see  others  enjoy  the  pastime. 

Teachers  from  the  M-estern  part  of  the  State  who  go  to 
the  Assembly  will  have  an  opportunity  of  spending  about  three 
hours  in  the  capital  city  on  their  return  from  Morehead.  The 
train  reaches  Raleigh  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  and  leaves  for  the  west 
at  5:30.  The  street-cars  can  be  taken  at  the  depot,  and  five  cents 
will  carry  you  to  any  part  of  the  city.  The  city  and  State  offi- 
cers, business  men  and  all  the  citizens  cordially  extend  to  the 
teachers  ''the  freedom  of  the  city,"  and  hope  they  will  make 
themselves  perfectly  at  home  while  in  Raleigh. 

On  Friday  evenings  the  work  of  the  Assembly  will  be 
varied  by  delightful  musical  and  literary  entertainments.  These 
entertainments  are  exceedingly  enjoyable  and  have  attracted  large 
crowds  at  previous  sessions,  and  they  will  be  better  this  year 
than  ever  before,  because  the  teachers  who  take  part  in  them 
are  beo:innino;  to  feel  more  at  home  among  the  Assembly  broth- 
erhood.  Teachers  are  requested  to  carry  their  music  and  recita- 
tion books,  "SO  as  to  be  ready  at  any  time  to  contribute  their  tal- 
ents to  the  general  pleasure  of  one  another. 

Colonel  A.  C.  Davis,  Superintendent  of  the  Davis  School  at 
LaGrange,  will  carry  to  the  Assembly  his  excellent  Military  Brass 
Band   and   Orchestra  of  twelve   performer^,   to   furnish    music 
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during  the  session.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  this  is  the 
only  school  in  America,  except  government  institutions,  which 
has  its  own  band,  and  we  are  proud  to  say  that  it  is  one  of  the 
best  bands  in  North  Carolina.  This  will  be  a  very  entertaining 
feature  of  the  coming  session,  and  the  Assembly  greatly  appre- 
ciates the  kind  liberality  of  Col.  Davis  and  the  young  gentlemen 
comprising  his  musical  corps. 

At  least  ten  days  before  the  Assembly  meets,  it  would  be' 
well  for  you  to  visit  your  railroad  agent  and  see  that  he  has  full 
and  proper  instructions  in  regard  to  the  teachers'  tickets,  so  there 
will  be  no  trouble  in  securing  the  special  Assembly  rates.  If 
your  agent  has  not  at  that  time  received  the  necessary  instruc- 
tions, please  let  the  Secretary  at  Raleigh  know  it  at  once,  so  that 
the  matter  may  be  arranged.  Our  railroad  friends  are  very  kind 
and  liberal  to  the  Teachers'  Assembly,  but  sometimes,  in  their 
press  of  business,  they  forget  to  instruct  agents  as  to  the  rates  in 
time  for  the  tickets  to  be  procured. 

"What  is  pleasa:nter  than  a  teachers'  excursion  in  vaca- 
tion?" has  been  very  wisely  asked.  ''To  get  on  board  a  well- 
equipped  train,  settle  back  in  the  richly  cushioned  seats  and  speed 
awav  from  the  cares  and  toils  of  the  school-room  brinofs  to  the 
teacher  such  feelings  of  rest  and  relief  as  are  worth  at  least  two 
months'  wages  in  the  way  of  renewing  courage,  vigor  and  health. 
Such  a  journey  is  tenfold  more  enjoyable  if  one  is  accompanied 
by  a  large  number  of  friends  and  acquaintances."  The  North 
Carolina  teachers  will  make  this  ])leasant  trip  to  the  Assembly 
at  Morehead  City  on  June  14th,  each  accompanied  by  several 
hundred  friends  and  co-workers  in  the  honored  calling. 

Hundreds  of  ambitious  teachers  in  North  Carolina  have 
been  longing  to  attend  the  Assembly,  but  have  never  enjoyed 
this  great  pleasure  and  privilege  because  they  knew  that  our 
meeting-places  could  not  alford  sufficient  accommodation.  This 
obstacle  is  no  longer  in  the  way,  for  we  have  the  largest  and 
best  hotel  in  the  State  for  our  home  durinir  the  comin":  session. 
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and  it  can  furnish  ample  and  pleasant  quarters  for  nine  hundred 
people!  No  crowding  in  the  rooms,  no  waiting  at  the  dining- 
hall,  no  discomforts  of  any  kind  will  mar  the  delights  of  the 
occasion.  Now  let  us  have  the  finest  and  largest  gathering  of 
teachers  which  has  ever  assembled  in  the  South,  and  the  pleas- 
ures of  the  meeting  will  long  be  remembered. 

Our  primary  teachers  will  be  greatly  interested  in  the 
excellent  work  of  Miss  Corinne  Harrison  at  the  Assembly.  She 
is  one  of  our  North  Carolina  teachers  who  has  attained  eminence 
and  great  success  abroad,  and  since  her  training  at  the  North 
was  completed,  she  has  been  engaged  in  the  celebrated  Dillaway 
School  in  the  city  of  Boston.  Miss  Harrison  wants  to  make  her 
instruction  practical  and  valuable  to  our  teachers,  and  to  that  end 
she  will  be  glad  to  have  letters  from  those  who  expect  to  be  at  the 
Assembly,  suggesting  special  lines  of  work  upon  which  informa- 
tion and  help  may  be  desired.  Her  address  until  June  will 
be  62  Rutland  Square,  Boston,  Mass.  We  are  sure  that  Miss 
Harrison's  work  at  Morehead  will  alone  be  worth  to  ambi- 
tious and  progressive  teachers  far  more  than  the  expense  of 
their  trip. 

Remember  that  neither  the  railroads  nor  the  Atlantic  Hotel 
will  give  the  low  rates  to  any  person  who  is  not  a  member  of 
the  Teachers'  Assembly  and  in  possession  of  a  "Certificate  of 
Membership  for  1887."  The  privileges  of  the  Assembly  are 
extended  to  teachers  and  friends  of  education  who  are  recom- 
mended by  teachers,  or  by  one  of  the  Counselors.  The  Counsel- 
ors are  the  county  superintendents.  The  fees  for  membership 
in  the  Teachers'  Assembly  are,  one  dollar  for  females  and  two 
dollars  for  males.  Send  your  application  to  the  Secretary,  at 
Raleigh,  and  forward  the  required  fee  to  the  Treasurer,  Rev.  R. 
S.  Arrowood,  Concord,  N.  C.  To  secure  prompt  action  on  the 
application,  it  will  be  well  to  have  it  endorsed  by  some  other 
teacher  or  by  your  County  Superintendent.  Each  application 
for  membership  is  voted  on  by  a  majority  of  the  Committee. 
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Everybody  will  want  to  take  a  plunge  in  the  splendid  surf 
while  at  Morehead  City,  and  some  persons  will  prefer  to  have 
their  own  bathing  suits.  Thus  they  can  enjoy  the  bath  at  any 
time  without  waiting  to  secure  a  suit.  A  very  neat  and  stylish 
bathing  suit  may  be  made  for  about  $2.50;  and  to  aid  any  who 
may  not  know  just  how  it  can  be  made,  the  following  sugges- 
tions are  given  :  The  best  material  is  flannel  and  the  colors  pre- 
ferred are  blue,  gray  or  dark  red.  The  pants  are  made  to  fasten 
just  below  the  knee,  or  they  may  come  to  the  ankle,  over  which 
is  worn  a  skirt  reaching  to  about  three  inches  above  the  knee. 
The  waist  is  a  yoke-neck  blouse,  with  sailor  collar,  and  sleeves 
about  six  inches  long,  or  longer  if  preferred,  fastened  around  the 
arm  by  an  elastic  band.  About  four  and  a  half  yards,  forty- 
four  inches  wide,  will  be  rec[uired,  and  the  suit  may  be  trimmed 
with  bands  of  braid  of  a  contrasting  color.  The  same  nuiterial 
and  colors,  and  same  quantity  of  goods  are  used  for  men's  suits. 
A  very  stylish  design  of  bathing  suit  for  women  is  in  Butterick's 
Catalogue,  figure  No.  7,575;  and  for  a  man's  suit  No.  9,908  is 
very  popular.  Messrs.  Norris  &  Carter,  of  Raleigh,  will  send 
this  catalogue  free  on  application,  will  furnish  the  pattern 
for  thirty  cents,  and  they  will  supply  the  flannel  at  a  special 
price  for  the  teachers,  from  fifty  to  sixty-five  cents  per  vard. 
Messrs.  W.  H.  &  R.  S.  Tucker  &  Co.,  of  Raleigh,  will  also  fur- 
nish the  material  at  these  prices.  Persons  who  do  not  care  to 
make  a  suit  can  obtain  them  at  reduced  rates  from  the  proprietors 
of  the  hotel  at  all  times. 

On  June  30th,  just  at  the  close  of  the  Assembly,  the  teachers 
Mall  make  a  delightful  excursion  to  Washington  City,  our  Na- 
tional Capital.  Thus  an  opportunity  will  be  given  for  a  visit  to 
the  Washington  Monument  and  to  all  the  public  buildings  and 
their  contents,  which  have  excited  the  admiration  of  the  world. 
The  pleasures  of  the  trip  will  be  enhanced  by  a  visit  to  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  at  the  "  White  House."  The  expense  of  this 
excursion  Avill  be  only  about  $5.00,  and  board  has  been  secured  in 
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Washington  at  the  popular  St.  James  Hotel  for  $1.50  per 
day.  Every  teacher  should  visit  the  capital  of  the  nation  at 
sometime  while  in  educational  work,  for  a  visit  there  will  give 
a  vast  amount  of  information  which  is  of  special  value  in  the 
school-room.  Those  who  desire  to  join  the  Washington  City 
trip  should  send  their  names  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Assembly 
as  early  as  possible,  so  that  accommodations  may  be  provided 
for  them.  The  observant  teachers  who  visit  those  wonderful 
museums,  art  galleries  and  scientific  collections  in  Washington 
will  have  something  new,  interesting  and  instructive  to  tell  their 
pupils  for  many  years.  Only  persons  who  have  the  Certificate 
of  Membership  can  obtain  this  excursion  ticket  to  Washington, 
as  the  rate  is  made  so  low  specially  for  the  Teachers'  Assembly. 
There  will  be  enough  cars  provided  to  give  ample  and  comfort- 
able accommodation  to  each  person  in  the  party,  and  every 
facility  will  be  arranged  for  pleasant  "sight-seeing"  during  the 
sojourn  at  the  capital.  The  time  occupied  by  the  trip  will  be 
five  days,  which  allows  one  day  for  Mt.  Vernon  and  the  Tomb  of 
George  Washington,  and  two  days  in  Washington  City.  This 
trip  has  been  so  arranged  that  the  teachers  will  have  the  rare 
privilege  of  spending  the  Fourth  of  July  in  Washington,  thus 
witnessing  a  grand  celebration  of  the  "Nation's  Birthday"  at 
the  Nation's  Capital. 

Such  an  opportunity  as  this  trip  presents  for  the  greatest  pleas- 
ure and  information  which  can  be  secured  by  a  visit  to  Washing- 
ton is  rarely  to  be  found,  and  this  company  of  teachers  will  enjoy 
many  extra  privileges  which  cannot  be  obtained  by  other  visi- 
tors. The  St.  James  Hotel  is  conveniently  situated  on  the  ave- 
nue just  at  the  railroad  station,  and  is  easy  to  reach  without  the 
expense  of  hack  hire.  The  building  has  just  been  remodeled 
and  refurnished,  and  all  modern  conveniences  are  provided  which 
can  in  any  way  contribute  to  the  comfort  of  the  guests. 


COUNSELORS  FOR  1887. 


Alamance — Rev.  W.  S.  Lons:,  Graham. 

Alexander — J.  J.  Hendren,  Cedar  Run. 

Alleghamj — T.  J.  Carson,  Jr.,  Laurel 
Springs,  Ashe  county. 

An-wn — W.  D.  Redferu,  Ansonville. 

.4«7te— Rev.  Ambrose  Weaver,  Jeffer- 
son. 

Beaufort — Rev.  Nat.  Harding,  Wash- 
ington. 

Bertie — D.  E.  Tayloe,  Windsor. 

Bladen — Rev.  James  Kelly,  Clarkton. 

Brunsivkk — John  N.  Bennett,  Winna- 
bow. 

Buncomhe — John  W.  Starnes,  Asheville. 

Burke — Jordan  N.  Payne,  Morganton. 

Cabarrus — James  P.  Cook,  Concord-r 

Caldwell — Rev.  W.  A.  Pool,  Lenoir. 

Camden — J.  D.  Boushall,  Belcross. 

Carteret— Br.  C.  N.  Mason,  Harlovve. 

Caswell — George  N.  Thompson,  Leas- 
burg. 

Catawba — Rev.  R.  A.  Yoder,  Newton. 

Chatham — A.  H.  Merritt,  Pittsboro. 

Cherokee — M.  C.  King,  Murphy. 

Chowan — J.  H.  Garrett,  Edenton. 

Clajj — C.  C.  Stauridge,  Hayesviile. 

Cleveland — J.  H.  Anthon}',  Shelby. 

Columbus — Pearson  Ellis,  Wliiteville. 

Craven — John  S.  Long,  New  Bern. 

Cumberland — H.  McD.  Robinson,  Fay- 
etteville. 

Currituck — V.  L.  Pitts,  Poplar  Branch. 

Dare — A.  W.  Jones,  East  Lake. 

Davidson — E.  E.  Raper,  Lexington. 

Davie — J.  T.  Alderman,  Fork  Cburch. 

Duplin. — B.  F.  Grady,  Albertson's. 

Durham — Rev.  II.  T.  Darnall,  Durham. 

Edgecombe — F.  S.  Wilkinson,  Tarboro. 

Forsyth — A.  I.  Butuer,  Bethania. 

Franklin — J.  N.  Harris,  Louisburg. 

Gaston — L.  M.  rIolTmau,  Dallas. 

Gates — John  R.  Walton,  Gatesville. 

Graham — John  C.  Hyde,  Robbinsville. 

Granville — W.  H.  P.  Jenkins,  Frank- 
linton. 

Greene — Dr.  J.  E.  Grimsley,  Snow  Hill. 

Guilford — Jesse  R.  Wharton,  Greens- 
boro. 

Halifax— W.  A.  Daniel,  Weldon. 

Harnett^J.  A.  Spears,  Lillinc'ton. 

Haywood — Rev.  R.  A.  Seutell,  Waynes- 
ville. 

Henderson.— W .  A.  G.  Brown,  Hender- 
sonville. 

Hertford — George  Covvper,  Winton. 

Hyde — Joseph  M.  Watson,  Swan  Quar- 
ter. 

Iredell— J.  H.  Hill,  Statesville. 

Jackson — W.  H.  H.  Hughes,  W^ebster. 

Johits[on—Ira.T.  Turlington,  Elevation. 


Jo7ies — P.  M.  Pearsall,  Trenton. 

Lenoir — W.  S.  Bird,  Seven  Springs. 

Lincoln — D.  Matt.  Thompson,  Lincoln- 
ton. 

Macon — Sumner  Clark,  Highlands. 

Madison — J.  F.  Tilson,  Grapevine. 

3Iartin — Rev.  Thomas  B.  Haughton, 
Williamston. 

AfcDowell — W.  G.  Hunter,  Nebo. 

ilecklenburg — W.  W.  Robinson,  Char- 
lotte. 

Milchell—W.  S.  Hickey,  Bakersville. 

Montgomery — J.  W.  Ewing,  Pekin. 

Moore— 1A.  McG.  Shields,  Carthage. 

Nash — L.  M.  Conyers,  Nashville.^ 

Neiu  Hanover — Walker  Meares,  Wil- 
niington. 

Northampton — F.  Eugene  Foster,  Sea- 
board. 

Onslow — Rev.  F.  Thompson,  Jr.,  Rich- 
lands. 

Orange — Rev.  J.  L.  Currie,  Hillsboro. 

Pamlico — John  Hardison,  Grantsboro. 

Pasquotank— S:  L.  Sheep,  Elizabeth 
City. 

Pender — James  F.  Moore,  Cedar  Dale. 

Perquimans — Dr.  J.  T.  Smith,  Hertford. 

Person — James  N.  Tillett,  Roxboro. 

Pitt — J.  Latham,  Greenville. 

Polk— J.  M.  Justice,  Mills'  Spring. 

Eandoljjh — J.  T.  Crocker,  Ashboro. 

Richmond — J.  D.  Bundy,  Laurinburg. 

Robeson — J.  A.  McAllistei',  Lui-berton. 

Rockingham— 'S .  S.  Smith,  Leaksville. 

Roivan — T.'  C.  Liun,  Salisbury. 

Rutherford — A.  L.  Rucker,  Rutherford- 
ton. 

Sampson — Isham  Royall,  Clinton. 

Stanly — T.  J.  Jerome,  Albemarle. 

Stokes — N.  A.  Martin,  Danhury. 

Surry — Rev.  J.  H.  Lewellin,  Dobson. 

Swain — John  S.  Smilej',  Charleston. 

Transylvania — Dr.  W.  Brooks,  Zacka- 
ry's. 

Tyrrell — Dr.  A.B.  Ale.vander, Columbia. 

Union — Rev.  P.  R.  Law,  Monroe. 

Vajice — Demascus  S.  Allen,  Kittrells. 

Wake — Rev.  W.  G.  Clements,  Morris- 
ville. 

Warren— W.  C.  Drake,  Church  Hill. 

Washington — Rev.  Luther  Eborn,  Cres- 
well. 

Watauga — Rev.  I.  W.  Thomas,  Boone. 

Wayne — David  J.  Broadhurst,  Golds- 
boro. 

Wilkes— Rex.  R.  W.  Barber,  Wilkes- 
boro. 

Wilson — James  Murray,  Wilson. 

Yadkin— \y.  D.  Martin',  Chestnut  Ridge. 

Yancey — G.  W.  Byrd,  Burnsville. 
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[From  The  North  Carolina  Speaker.] 

DIXIE. 

Created  by  a  nation's  glee, 

With  jest  and  song  and  revelry, 
We  sang  it  in  our  early  pride 
Throughout  our  Southern  borders  wide, 
While  from  ten  thousand  throats  rang  out 
A  promise  in  one  glorious  shout 

"To  live  or  die  for  Dixie!" 

How  well  that  promise  was  redeemed, 
Is  witnessed  by  each  field  where  gleamed 
Victorious — like  the  crest  of  Mars — 
The  banner  of  the  Stars  and  Bars! 
The  cannon  lay  our  warriors  low — 
We  fill  the  ranks  and  onward  go 
"  To  live  or  die  for  Dixie ! " 

To  die  for  Dixie ! — Oh,  how  blest 
Are  those  who  early  went  to  rest, 
Nor  knew  the  future's  awful  store, . 
But  deemed  the  cause  they  fought  for  sure 
As  heaven  itself,  and  so  laid  down 
The  cross  of  earth  for  glory's  crown, 
And  nobly  died  for  Dixie, 
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To  live  for  Dixie — harder  part ! 
To  stay  the  hand — to  still  the  heart — 
To  seal  the  lips,  enshroud  the  past — 
To  have  no  future — all  o'ercast — 
To  knit  life's  broken  threads  again^ 
And  keep  her  mem'ry  pure  from  stain — 
This  is  to  live  for  Dixie, 

Beloved  Land  !  beloved  Song^ 
Your  thrilling  power  shall  last  as  long — 
Enshrined  within  each  Southern  soul — 
As  Time's  eternal  ages  roll ; 
Made  holier  by  the  test  of  years — 
Baptized  with  our  country's  tears — 
God  and  the  right  for  Dixie! 

— Fanny  Downing. 


1  TEST  PROBLEM. 

The  editor  of  The  North  Carolina  Teacher  will  give  a 
handsome  gold  pen  and  holder,  in  a  morocco  case,  to  the  first 
boy  or  girl  in  a  North  Carolina  school  who  will  send  the  correct 
solution  to  the  following  problem : 

Take  the  figures  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  0  and  place  them  in 
any  position  so  that  when  added  together  the  sum  will  be  just 
100,  without  using  any  figure  more  than  one  time. 

The  first  correct  solution  must  be  received  within  ten  days 
from  the  date  on  which  The  Teacher  is  mailed  to  subscribers. 


He  is  most  fortunate  in  the  class-room  who  inspires  his  pupils 
with  a  zeal  and  determination  for  an  increased  powei'  on  the 
morrow's  lesson. 
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[Knowing  that  all  our  readers  are  specially  interested  in  the  great  meeting  of 
the  profession,  recentl}"  held  at  Morehead  City,  we  give  nearly  all  our  space  to 
the  proceedings  of  the  Assembly,  which  are  thus  presented  in  permanent  form. 
We  are  sure  that  this  "Assembly  number"  of  The  North  Carolina  Teacher  , 
will  be  entertaining  and  valuable  alike  to  those  teachers  who  were  at  More- 
head  City  and  to  those  who  were  not  present. — Editor.] 

FOURTH  MNUSL  SESSION. 

PROCEEDINGS. 

Atlantic  Hotel, 
Morehead  City,  N.  C,  June  15,  1887. 

In  all  the  history  of  North  Carolina  there  has  never  before 
been  seen  within  our  borders  such  an  assemblage  of  ambitious, 
progressive  and  enthusiastic  teachers,  consecrated  to  the  noble 
profession  which  they  have  chosen.  And  never  before  have  our 
railroads  carried  a  larger,  more  cultured,  refined  and  congenial 
body  of  men  and  women.  The  splendid  representative  charac- 
ter of  the  company  and  the  handsome  personnel  were  the  sub- 
jects of  many  complimentary  comments  from  the  people  at  every 
station  along  the  route. 

There  is  no  other  organization  in  America  like  our  North  Caro- 
lina Teachers'  Assembly,  it  being  composed  of  selected  material, 
and  no  person  is  admitted  to  membership  who  is  not  well  known 
or  properly  recommended  as  in  every  way  acceptable.  This  fea- 
ture adds  greatly  to  the  enjoyments  and  benefits  of  the  organiza- 
tion, and  is  particularly  encouraging  to  highest  social  pleasui'es, 
because  the  requirements  as  to  membership  remove  all  unneces- 
sary formalities  in  friendly  intercourse  and  make  the  Assembly 
indeed  a  great  brotherhood  of  educators  and  friends  who  feel  a 
special  interest  in  one  another's  happiness,  comfort  and  pros- 
perity. 
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The  cars  which  brought  the  teachers  to  Morehead  on  yester- 
day were  started  from  Asheville  across  the  Blue  Ridge  Mount- 
ains,  and  as  the  number  of  passengers  increased  at  each  station 
extra  cars  wliich  had  been  provided  by  Capt.  W.  H.  Green, 
Master  of  Transportation,  were  added  to  the  train.  At  Raleigh 
and  Goldsboro  several  hundred  more  persons  swelled  the  num- 
ber, and  the  powerful  engines  of  the  Atlantic  Railroad  took  the 
cars  through  to  Morehead  City,  thus  making  the  first  train 
which  had  ever  made  a  run  entirely  across  the  State  from  the 
mountains  to  the  sea.  From  Goldsboro  the  train  was  made 
into  two  sections,  with  about  a  half  hour's  difference  in  the  sched- 
ule. 

At  Goldsboro  the  Assembly  was  welcomed  by  the  brass  band 
of  Davis'  School  at  LaGrange  and  the  teachers  were  saluted  by 
a  grand  burst  of  music.  This  is  the  "Assembly  Band"  and 
will  furnish  music  during  the  session. 

The  committee  could  not  have  selected  a  better  place  for  the 
session  than  the  great  Atlantic  Hotel,  for  here  is  combined  every 
facility  for  comfort,  enjoyment  and  physical  benefit.  The  im- 
mense building  is  thoroughly  alive  with  the  happiest  and  largest 
family  which  has  ever  been  its  guest.  The  rooms  are  large  and 
pleasant  and  well  furnished  in  every  way;  the  servants  are  very 
attentive,  and  the  proprietors,  Messrs.  Cooke  &  Foster  Bros., 
with  their  strong  corps  of  efficient  clerks,  are  unceasing  in  their 
efforts  to  please  everybody,  and  to  their  satisfiiction  it  may  be 
said  that  they  are  succeeding  admirably.  The  Assembly  is 
entirely  free  from  the  crowding  and  discomforts  of  former  ses- 
sions, where  accommodations  were  so  limited,  and  this  fact  is  a 
source  of  great  comfort  to  all. 

At  12  o'clock  M.  the  Assembly,  numbering  nearly  eight  hun- 
dred, gathered  in  the  spacious  ball-room  of  the  Atlantic  Hotel  in 
an  introductory  session.  The  President,  Prof.  E.  A.  Alder- 
man, of  Goldsboro,  called  the  Assembly  to  order,  and  the  Sec- 
retary, Eugene  G.  Harrell,  of  Raleigh,  announced  that  a 
constitutional  quorum  was  present. 

The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Hon.  S.  M. 
Finger,  was  asked  to  preside  at  this  session  by  the  President. 
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Major  Finger  on  taking  the  chair  said: 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

This  is  the  first  time  the  Teachers'  Assembly  has  met  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
State.  It  had  been  thought  that  the  mountain  region  was  better  suited  for  our 
annual  gatherings,  for  more  reasons  than  one  ;  but  judging  by  the  splendid 
accommodations  and  the  delightful  breezes  we  have  here,  not  to  mention  other 
things,  we  are  to  be  congratulated  that  the  managers  of  the  Assembly  selected 
this  place  by  the  sea  for  this  meeting. 

But  however  strong  are  the  promptings  of  my  heart  to  speak  a  word  in  merited 
praise  of  Eastern  Carolina  and  of  this  pleasant  sea-side  resort,  I  forbear  to  do  so 
because  a  welcome  will  be  extended  by  a  native  of  Eastern  Carolina,  a  resident 
of  this  good  county,  who,  although  a  young  man,  is  by  no  means  unknown  in 
our  State.  It  affords  me  very  great  pleasure  to  be  allowed  to  introduce  Hon.  C. 
R.  Thomas,  Jr.,  who  will  now  address  the  Assembly. 

Hon.  Charles  R.  Thomas,  Jr.,  of  Beaufort,  then  extended 
to  the  Teachers'  Assembly  a  most  hearty  and  sincere  welcome 
to  the  eastern  portion  of  North  Carolina.     He  said: 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Oenllenien  of  the  North  Carolina  Teachers''  Assembly  : 

Three  years  ago  a  leading  spirit  in  the  cause  of  popular  education  in  North 
Carolina  conceived  the  idea  of  a  "North  Carolina  Chautauqua"  (now  known  as 
the  Teachers'  Assembly),  of  a  meeting  in  annual  session  of  the  teachers  of  the 
State. 

The  first  session  of  the  "North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly"  was  held  at 
Waynesville,  in  the  year  1884 ;  there  were  present  three  hundred  and  sixty-five 
members. 

Few  in  number  at  that  time,  the  Assembly  has  grown  until  now  its  membership 
aggregates  nearly  two  thousand,  and  it  is  perhaps  one  of  the  largest  bodies  of 
the  kind  in  the  United  States. 

Three  annual  sessions  of  the  Assembly  have  been  held  heretofore. 

I  have  now  the  pleasure  and  distinguished  honor  to  welcome  you  at  this,  your 
fourth  annual  session,  to  the  coast  of  North  Carolina,  here  in  this  "City  by  the 
Sea." 

Last  year  and  the  year  previous,  Mr.  President,  your  sessions  were  held  in 
Western  North  Carolina,  amid  the  cloud-capped  peaks  of  the  "  Land  of  the  Sky," 
and  surrounded  by  a  scenery  as  grand  and  picturesque  as  can  be  found  perhaps, 
on  this  continent;  in  the  heart  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  near  Black  Mountain,  and 
beneath  the  shadow  of  its  loftiest  peak,  upon  which  one  of  North  Carolina's 
most  distinguished  scholars  met  with  an  untimely  end  in  those  researches  for 
scientific  truth  to  which  he  had  devoted  his  life. 

Noble,  illustrious  man  !  it  was  fitted  that  North  Carolina's  teachers  should 
assemble  near  the  spot  consecrated  and  hallowed  by  the  last  moments  of  Elisha 
Mitchell. 

"  Clariim  et  venerabile  nomen.'''' 

This  year,  teachers  of  the  State,  you  come  to  another  section  of  our  Common- 
wealth— a  section  in  the  estimation  of  us  of  the  east  no  less  beautiful  and  of  no 
less  interest  than  the  west. 
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You  come  to  Eastern  North  Carolina,  a  section  replete  with  historic  incident 
and  tradition,  and  the  homes  of  many  of  the  sons  of  North  Carolina  whose 
names  are  inscribed  upon  the  pages  of  history,  and  enrolled  in  the  annals  of  the 
State  as  among  the  most  eminent,  able  and  honored  of  men  as  distinguished 
jurists,  statesmen  and  scholars. 

You  come  within  sight  of  the  heaving  billows,  within  sound  of  the  manifold 
voices  of  the  ocean  ;  old  ocean,  fascinating  in  its  beauty,  as  its  restless  waves 
sparkle  in  the  sunlight  of  God's  heaven  ;  grand  in  its  vastness,  as  it  stretches 
away  far  beyond  the  human  eyesight  to  meet  the  horizon  ;  sublime  in  its  power, 
as  Storm  King  lashes  into  fury  its  broad  bosom  and  its  waves  rise  heavenward 
with  their  white  crests  and  fall  to  mingle  with  the  ceaseless  motion  of  its  waters, 
or  to  break  sullenly  upon  its  shores. 

Old  Ocean  !  old  as  the  everlasting  hills,  yet  of  perennial  youth  ;  so  young,  says 
Byron,  that  since  "Creation's  dawn  time  writes  no  wrinkle  on  its  azure  brow." 

You  come,  Mr.  President,  and  teachers  of  North  Carolina,  from  the  crowded 
school-rooms  of  the  State,  from  toils  and  perplexities  and  the  cares  and  responsi- 
bilities of  the  faithful,  conscientious  teacher'?  life  to  this  old  ocean  ;  to  its  ever 
freshening  breezes,  to  its  thousand  sails  whitening  in  the  morning's  sunlight,  its 
radiant  sunsets,  its  stormy  waves,  and  to  the  calm  of  its  great  waters  ;  here  to 
seek  and  to  find  that  rest  and  recuperation  which  will  enable  you  to  re-enter  upon 
the  responsible  duties  of  your  calling  with  renewed  zeal  and  vigor. 

I  welcome  you,  then,  to  the  ocean.  I  welcome  you  to  quiet  rest,  to  healthful 
exercise,  to  the  thousand  varied  pleasures  and  attractions  of  the  coast ;  above  all, 
to  the  pleasant  rnemory  of  these  scenes  and  of  the  society  of  each  other  which 
will  cluster  around  this  annual  session  of  your  body. 

I  welcome  you  to  the  delights  of  this  Assembly;  the  instructive  morning  lec- 
ture, the  eveniQg's  intellectual  feast ;  to  the  folk-lore  and  romances  of  the  sea; 
to  these  surrounding  scenes  of  interest ;  Morehead  City  and  Beaufort,  twin  cities 
by  the  sea  ;  Beaufort  Harbor,  Cape  Lookout,  casting  its  bright  light  far  out  upon 
the  blue  waves  of  the  Atlantic  ;  to  Fort  Macon,  replete  with  historic  and  sad 
memories  of  the  late  civil  war. 

I  welcome  you,  teachers  of  the  State,  as  typical  North  Carolinians,  loving  every 
section  of  the  Old  North  State  from  her  mountains  to  her  sea-board  ;  proud  of  her 
present  rank  in  the  sisterhood  of  States  and  of  her  past  glory  before  and  after 
the  first  declaration  of  independence  in  the  county  of  Mecklenburg,  both  upon 
the  field  of  battle  and  the  world  of  letters  ;  as  a  body  of  men  and  women  beloved 
and  honored  by  all  classes  of  citizens  of  this  great  State. 

I  welcome  you  as  leaders  in  the  cause  of  the  educational  progress  of  the  State  ; 
as  a  body  of  liberal  and  advanced  ideas,  devoted  to  our  every  educational  need 
and  interest  and  bent  upon  the  upbuilding  of  the  character  and  virtue  of  the 
State ;  as  a  band  of  noble  and  self-sacrificing  workers  in  the  body  politic. 

Your  lives,  teachers  of  the  State,  are  truly  full  of  genuine  self-sacrifice. 

If  I  were  asked  to  name  those  men  and  women,  in  the  present  and  the  past, 
whose  lives  I  deemed  worthy  of  emulation  and  bright  examples  of  noble  self- 
sacrifice,  I  would  say,  all  honor  to  the  soldier  who  upon  the  field  of  battle,  amid 
the  hurtling  shell  and  the  smoke  of  victory  or  defeat,  pours  out  his  life-blood  as 
a  precious  libation  upon  the  altar  of  liberty  and  dies  for  his  fireside  and  his 
country.  The  gates  of  Paradise  almost  opened  for  the  Peri  when  the  last  drop  of 
the  life-blood  of  a  patriot  shed  in  liberty's  cause  was  brought ;  the  half-starved 
veterans  of  Washington  at  Valley  Forge,  staining  the  snows  of  winter  with  their 
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bleeding  feet,  the   sun-browned  warriors  of  Lee  upon  a  hundred  battle  fields, 
attest  and  illustrate  the  self-sacrifice  of  a  soldier's  life. 

I  would  saj',  all  honor  to  the  statesman  who  devotes  his  daj's  to  work  in  the 
halls  of  legislation  and  his  nights  to  study  for  the  good  of  his  country  and  State, 
whose  ambition  is  by  schemes  for  the  general  welfare  to  do  good  to  his  people 
and  bless  his  nation. 

But  thrice  honored  be  those  generous  spirits  who  bless  and  adorn  the  world  by 
their  lives  of  constant  self-sacrifice,  the  teachers  of  our  youth  I  Benefactors  are 
they  of  the  human  race. 

They  are  worthy  of  admiration  and  love  of  all  mankind  !  Yours  is  indeed  a 
noble  profession,  teachers  of  the  State. 

The  minister  of  Christ  deals  with  man's  spiritual  nature,  and  byhisholy  teaichings 
strives  to  elevate  and  ennoble  him,  drawing  him  to  his  higher  plane  of  Christian 
work  and  life  ;  the  physician,  skilful  in  diagnosis,  and  knowing  every  ailment  of 
the  human  system,  heals  and  comforts  man's  physical  nature;  the  lawyer  and 
advocate  by  his  learning  and  eloquence,  as  the  constituted  guardian  of  society 
and  sworn  minister  of  justice,  protects  our  life,  liberty,  honor  and  estate. 

But  the  teacher  has  a  power  even  beyond  that  of  minister,  physician  or  law- 
yer ;  at  the  threshhold  of  existence,  ere  j'et  the  world  has  cast  its  shadows  upon 
the  life  of  the  happy  child,  to  mold  and  develop  the  sjjiritual,  physical  and  mental 
character  of  the  children  of  the  State,  its  future  men  and  women,  and  to  send 
out  an  influence  which  shall  be  felt,  not  only  in  the  present,  but  for  the  years  of 
the  future. 

Yours  is  a  calling  as  noble  as  the  ministry  and  as  useful  as  medicine  or  the  law. 
The  kingdoms  of  the  earth  may  vanish,  the  palaces  and  thrones  of  kings  may 
crumble,  the  most  glorious  works  of  art  by  the  old  masters  may  perish  or  may 
fade  away,  but  the  work  of  the  teacher  in  education  of  the  heart  and  the  mind 
and  the  body  of  a  little  child  shall  endure  through  the  eternal  ages  and  cannot  be 
effaced  or  obscured  by  time. 

In  view  of  your  important  calling,  Mr.  President,  it  is  the  State's  duty  to  pro- 
vide every  means,  not  only  for  the  education  of  her  children,  but  for  the  culture 
of  hei'  teachers:  for  upon  the  education  of  her  citizens  depend  the  virtue  and 
liberty  and  the  true  glory  and  prosperity  of  a  State. 

"Destroy  the  Cave  Ignorance,"  says  Victor  Hugo,  "and  you  destroy  the  Mole 
Crime."     "Every  syllable  spelled  sparkles  and  enlightens  the  State." 

It  is  the  duty,  sir,  of  the  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  to  establish  a  "  North  Carolina  Normal  College  "  for  our  teachers  accord- 
ing to  the  memoi'ial  of  this  Assembly  and  the  bill  drawn  and  proposed  by  it  at 
the  session  of  the  Legislature  just  closed. 

I  am  told  that  the  bill  was  defeated  in  the  Senate,  many  Senators  voting  under 
the  erroneous  impression  that  the  College  would  interfere  with  our  Summer  Nor- 
mal Schools. 

The  North  Carolina  Normal  College  would  be  a  permanent  institution,  auxili- 
ary to  the  Summer  Normal  Schools,  and  not  destructive  of  them.  I  trust  a  future 
Legislature  will  consider  the  matter  more  carefully.  Had  the  bill  reached  the 
House  of  Representatives,  I  should  have  advocated  its  passage  very  cheerfully. 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  I  wish  to  saj'  that  as  in  the  past  the 
Stale  has  looked  to  her  teachers  to  educate  and  elevate  and  ennoble  her  citizens, 
so  in  the  future  she  will  hold  them  to  a  strict  account. 

We  believe  you  will  not  prove  unfaithful  to  your  high  and  holy  trust. 
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I  again  welcome  you,  therefore;  to  the  coast,  and  bid  you  God-speed  in  your 
noble  work  for  good. 

Your  reward  is  sure  ;  it  will  be  the  satisfaction  of  a  peaceful  conscience,  it  will 
be  the  love  and  the  gratitude  of  North  Carolina.  Teachers  of  North  Carolina, 
welcome,  thrice  welcome,  one  and  all. 

"Be  yours  the  happy  years,  and  yours  the  faith,  and  hope  and  trust, 
That  when  the  dawn  of  Heaven  appears  your  crown  may  shine  with  all  the  just." 

This  hearty,  cordial  and  graceful  welcome  was  received  by  the 
Assembly  in  prolonged  applause.  The  President  responded  to 
the  greeting  in  behalf  of  the  teachers  and  friends  of  education 
who  had  gathered  for  consultation  at  this  "North  Carolina  Capi- 
tal by  the  sea." 

Upon  invitation  of  the  President,  Mr.  John  W,  Starnes, 
County  Superintendent  of  Buncombe,  as  a  representative  from 
the  Blue  Ridge,  then  thanked  the  speaker  for  the  welcome  ex- 
tended to  the  teachers. 

He  said : 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

A  voice  from  the  mountains  is  no  strange  sound  by  the  sea. 

The  true  hearted  educator  is  never  estranged  or  chagrined  at  hearing  the  voice 
of  his  co-laborer,  no  matter  from  where  he  comes. 

The  welcome  salute  has  been  heard,  the  response  made :  the  great  school  is 
gathered,  quiet  reigns,  and,  at  your  call,  I,  in  behalf  of  myself  and  companions 
from  the  West,  greet  you.  From  the  clifC-bound  banks  of  the  romantic  French 
Broad  to  the  ocean-washed  shores  of  Carteret  we  are  come. 

It  is  a  species  of  true  intrinsic  bliss  to  the  faithful  and  tried  teacher  to  sit  a  few 
days  beside  the  coral  strand,  by  the  ocean  tide,  beneath  the  quaint  bower  of 
science,  whose  grand,  sturdy,  perpendicular  columns  are  planted  forever  in  the 
horizontal  plane  of  common  interest  and  loving  sympathy ;  and  whose  sublime 
canopy  is  interwoven  into  a  gorgeous  net-work,  every  mesh  of  which  may  be  a 
kaleidoscope,  every  thread  a  cable-tow,  every  loop  a  family  tie,  every  myrtle  a 
fruit  bearing  vine,  every  calia  a  signet  of  royalty ;  every  sprig  of  cedar  shall  say 
we  live  and  work ;  and,  if  perchance,  there  should  appear  a  woodland  rose  or  a 
wild  ivy-blossom,  it  could  tell  where  some  faithful  superintendent  has  been  : 
while,  still  entwined  withiu  the  rarest  honeysuckles  appears  the  Goddess  of 
School.  As  her  face  is  seen  above  the  flowing  crest,  and  she  lifts  the  veil  of 
silver  sheen  from  her  normal  brow,  I  imagine  I  hear  her  call  out,  "Come  to 
books!" 

Having  passed,  as  manj^  of  us  have,  through  another  year's  toil,  'tis  sweet  to 
meet  one  another  again.  And  now,  fresh  from  beneath  the  shades  of  Pisgah  and 
Mount  Mitchell,  standing  bj'  the  sea,  beneath  the  flower-speckled  canopy  of  scho- 
lastic roses,  in  the  presence  of  the  Goddess  of  School,  drinking  in  the  sea  breezes  : 
and  more  than  all  other  with  my  delighted  soul  reveling  in  the  "still-afloat" 
greetings  of  welcome  uttered  by  the  first  speaker,  I  hail  you  I  I  greet  you  !    And 
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fain  would  I  cross  my  staff  upon  that  of  my  brother  from  Beaufort,  and  bidding 
the  cheerfully  bright  faces  of  Central  Carolina  stand  'ueath  the  arch,  and  all 
chime  in  the  chorus  of  "  we  are  come  I  "     We  are  one  !  and  we'll  be  happy. 

Dr.  W.  L.  Arendell,  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Morehead,  also 
extended  a  hearty  welcome,  and  offered  to  the  teachers  the 
"freedom  of  the  city"  during  their  stay. 

On  motion  of  Capt.  C.  F.  Siler,  of  Farmers,  the  Assembly 
expressed  by  a  rising  vote  its  thanks  for  such  a  cordial  reception 
so  pleasantly  extended  to  the  teachers  on  their  first  visit  to  the 
sea-side. 

The  Assembly  then  adjourned  until  to-morrow  at  10  o'clock, 
in  order  that  the  various  Committees  could  get  the  work  of  the 
session  into  proper  shape  for  prompt  and  systematic  considera- 
tion. 

The  afternoon  has  been  spent  in  sailing,  fishing,  and  visiting 
the  prominent  places  of  interest  in  this  vicinity.  The  great 
attraction  seems  to  be  the  splendid  surf,  and  it  is  expected  that 
almost  the  entire  Assembly  will  enjoy  a  delightful  plunge  into 
the  Atlantic  during  the  session. 


SECOND  DAY. 

Thursday,  June  16th. 

The  number  of  attendants  on  the  session  was  largely  increased 
by  new  arrivals  last  night,  and  this  morning  there  are  about 
eight  hundred  teachers  and  friends  of  education  present. 

^There  are  quite  a  good  number  of  teachers  from  sister  States 
in  attendance,  and  to  them  are  offered  all  the  privileges  of  the 
session,  and  a  cordial  clasp  of  hands  from  the  North  Carolina 
teachers. 

The  Assembly  was  called  to  order  at  10  o'clock  by  President 
Alderman. 

The  devotional  exercises  of  the  morning  were   conducted    bv 
Rev.  T.  U.  Faucette,  of  Milton.     The  singing  was  lead  by 
Prof.  Charles  Wilson,  of  Chapel  Hill. 
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After  the  devotions  the  President  of  the  Assembly  submitted 
his  annual  address  as  follows  : 

Teachers  of  North  Carolina  : 

We  are  met  together  for  the  fourth  time  in  general  Assembly  to  consult 
together  how  we  may  promote  the  cause  of  popular  education  in  our  State,  and 
how  we  may  best  elevate  and  make  more  effective  the  teacher's  office.  I  welcome 
you  all  from  the  cares  and  harassings  of  the  school-room  to  this  glorious  wealth 
and  freedom  of  sky  and  air,  and  to  this  grateful  vision  of  glancing  sunshine  and 
bright  waters.  Here  is  this  charming  spot  by  the  sea,  embodying  in  its  name  the 
vain  dream  of  an  early  Carolinian  who  loved  his  State  and  did  it  service,  we  are 
come  for  recreation  and  kindliness  and  counsel.  Though  we  are  out  on  no 
junketing  tour,  and  though  our  object  is  a  stern  and  serious  one,  there  exists  no 
reason  vi^hy  we  should  not  run  and  leap  and  swim  and  fish  and  set  our  blood 
abounding.  We  need  blood  and  muscle  and  active  vital  forces,  and  as  well  the 
inclination  to  attune  our  characters  to  the  music  of  humanity  around  us.  Charles 
Lamb,  the  genial  English  humorist,  has  said  wisely  that  one  never  feels  quite  at 
his  ease  with  a  school-master,  for  the  reason  that  he  comes  like  Gulliver  from 
among  his  little  people  and  cannot  fit  the  stature  of  his  understanding  to  yours. 
He  is  so  used  to  teaching  that  he  wants  to  be  teaching  you,  and  at  this  the  adult 
mind  revolts.  We  are  not  here  to  bandy  pedantries,  or  to  indulge  in  wordy 
platitudes  of  praise  for  ourselves  and  our  calling.  We  are  here  to  make  ourselves 
stronger  in  our  great  offices,  to  combat  the  heresy  that  teaching  is  a  blind  routine, 
to  take  to  heart  that,  for  its  duties,  we  need  all  the  cunning  of  the  books  as  well 
as  the  wisest  wisdom  of  the  heart;  and,  like  St,  Paul  at  the  Appii  Forum,  to 
thank  God  and  take  courage. 

In  the  past  five  years  there  has  been  an  awakening  in  all  matters  educational  in 
North  Carolina.  We  are  no  longer  Omega  in  the  Alphabet  of  illiteracy,  and  this 
Assembly  is  the  exponent  and  expression  of  this  Renaissance.  We  bear  on  our 
rolls  names  representing  every  educational  interest,  public  and  private,  in  this 
State. 

This  is  the  first  successful  and  organized  effort  in  our  educational  history  to 
bind  teachers  together  that  they  may  learn  the  strength  and  beauty  of  union,  to 
establish  their  professional  character,  to  mass  their  influence  as  a  weapon  for 
teaching  the  neglected  truth  that  there  is  both  science  and  art  in  education — a 
truism  which  is  slowly  gaining  a  place  in  the  popular  mind. 

We  live  in  an  age  of  co-operation  and  concentration,  and  in  a  complex  and 
highly  organized  civilization  such  as  ours  every  great  cause  that  hopes  to  win 
must  unit}'  and  consolidate.  This  is  true  alike  of  the  lowest  order  of  artisans  and 
of  the  highest  vocation  of  culture,  and  especially  ought  it  to  be  true  of  the 
teacher.  His  work  is  one  which  especially  requires  freshness  and  vigor  of  mind. 
The  doctor,  the  lawyer,  the  clergyman,  the  scientists,  the  savants,  meet  in  annual 
congress  to  garner  the  fruits  of  progress  in  their  noble  sciences,  to  intensify  the 
love  of  their  profession  and  to  renew  their  zeal  in  intellectual  contact  and  com- 
bat. The  teacher,  though  outnumbering  the  other  professions  five  to  one,  has 
done  none  of  this  in  the  past.  His  progress,  if  he  has  made  any,  has  been  the 
result  of  a  hard  and  steady  pull  in  the  isolation  and  seclusion  of  the  school-room. 
He  has  not  known  the  joy  and  helpfulness  of  contact  with  those  similarly  occu- 
pied.    Unaided  by  the  strength  of  organization,  lacking  the  prestige  of  undoubted 
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professional  associations,  fighting  prejudice  and  conservatism,  stolid  and  colossal, 
hearing  along  the  joyless  way  uo  \vhis[ier  of  honest  applause,  and  expected  to 
teach  the  unteachahle,  to  govern  the  ungovernable,  and  to  reform  the  incorrigi- 
ble, it  is  no  small  marvel  that  he  sometimes  failed  of  the  mark  of  his  high  calling. 
And  the  peril  was  within  as  well  as  without.  The  conditions  of  his  life  and 
labor  induced  pedantry,  fetichism,  narrow-mindedness  and  indolence. 

All  honor  to  the  brave  old  school-masters  of  the  past  who  fought  this  fight  and 
left  their  mark  on  their  generation.  Like  Saul  among  his  brethren,  they  stand 
out  taller  and  fairer  and  nobler  than  the  rest;  but  they  lacked  unity  and  organ- 
ized influence.  Let  us  hope  that  we  are  entering  on  a  new  era.  The  flow  of 
time,  the  spirit  of  progress  and  popular  needs,  are  bringing  forth  new  ideas  and 
stamping  them  sterling  in  the  face  of  protestmg  conservatism.  New  aspirations, 
new  thoughts  and  new  ideals  rule  the  teacher's  mind,  and  new  notions  as  to  bis 
office,  his  work  and  his  equipment  have  captured  the  popular  intelligence. 

This  much  is  said  in  no  disjiaragenient  to  the  wisdom  of  the  past  or  to  the  con- 
secration and  effectiveness  of  them  of  old  time.  But  because  it  is  true,  and  he 
that  runs  may  read.  Erasmus  in  the  thrill  of  the  new  learning  begged  his  bread 
and  bought  Greek  grammars.  Teachers  are  here  to-day  who  have  traversed  the 
State  that  they  might  become  fitter  instruments  for  fashioning  character  and  con- 
ducting mental  operations. 

The  impelling  spirit  is  the  same  in  b^th  cases.  What  a  blessed  thing  is  a  new 
and  just  idea  working  in  human  hearts.  It  may  take  generations  to  establish  it. 
Ignorance,  insolent  and  vulgar,  may  beat  it  to  the  earth.  Self-satisfaction  may 
ignore  and  shun  it,  but  neither  principalities  nor  powers,  nor  any  other  creature 
can  shut  out  its  final  'triumph.  Legislatures  may  be  deaf  and  laws  hurtfully  con- 
structed, but  the  growth  of  a  just  idea  is  like  the  operation  of  a  natural  law — in- 
evitable. 

The  school-master  of  to-day  differs  widely  fi-om  his  professional  ancestoi-.  That 
personage  was  the  prey  of  the  humorist  and  the  butt  of  the  wit.  In  the  public 
regard  he  was  often  held  to  be  a  respectable  joke,  an  amiable  platitude,  an  ani- 
mated idiosyncrasy,  a  pious  factotum,  or,  perchance  an  angry  son  of  thunder,  or 
an  inflated  bombast  without  weight  or  force  or  color,  but  abounding  in  jirevious 
condition  of  servitude. 

The  school-master  has  run  the  gauutlet  of  literature  from  Horace  with  Orbi- 
lious  and  "plagosus"  coupled  on  his  lips,  on  past  Dr.  Keate  with  his  red  right 
arm,  to  the  modern  newspaper  paragrapher  with  his  broad  joke  at  all  things, 
celestial  and  terrestial.  Goldsmith,  Johnson,  Lamb,  Irving  and  Dickens  each 
tried  their  hand,  and  hosts  of  lesser  lights  have  made  him  their  stock  in  trade, 
and  verily  he  was  an  Inviting  subject.  He  dug  graves,  sang  in  the  village  choir, 
did  chores,  boarded  around  with  his  patrons,  was  buffeted  by  the  large  boys  and 
disdained  by  the  pretty  girls.  The  children  regarded  him  as  '•'■ex,  officio"  their 
natural  enemy,  and  the  parents  treated  him  with  that  patient  sufferance  which  is 
given  to  well-meaning  but  inferior  creatures.  This  is  no  fancy  sketch.  It  is  true 
to  life.  Teachers  there  were  who  conquered  the  world's  esteem  and  applause  by 
the  force  of  traucendent  powers,  but  the  profession  itself  was  most  often  referred 
to  with  a  sneer  and  a  smile,  and  no  man  of  talents  would  have  thought  of  giving 
his  life  to  it  willingly.  I  am  amazed  at  the  folly  of  those  times,  and  my  blood 
boils  at  it  as  well. 

A  change  has  come  over  the  thought  of  the  world  since  then,  thank  God, 
though,  like  all  changes,  it  has  been  of  slow  growth.     It  is  still  hard  to  find  a 
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man  so  utterly  abandonee!  to  ignorance  that  he  does  not  feel  able  to  discourse  on 
education  for  the  edification  of  his  fellows.  The  editor,  as  ignorant  of  the  laws 
of  teaching  and  the  principles  of  mental  growth  as  he  is  of  the  characters  on  the 
Moabitish  stone,  still  feels  called  upon  at  stated  times  to  illumine  the  science  of 
pedagogics.  Men  and  women  of  all  classes  and  conditions,  who  have  never  read 
a  book  on  education  or  digested  a  single  well-defined  axiom  of  teaching  in  their 
lives,  still,  with  utmost  nonchalance,  offer  suggestions,  criticize  and  object  to  the 
work  of  one  who  gives  his  mind  and  heart  and  energy  to  his  work. 

The  time  is  at  hand,  I  think,  for  teachers,  true  teachers  I  mean,  to  tell  such 
people  in  entire  courtesy  that  they  are  talking  about  that  which  they  know  not. 
Some  of  them  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that,  but  it  will  be  a  wholesome  truth 
and  good  for  them  to  hear. 

Teachers,  deserve  and  preserve  your  professional  self-respect.  You  have  been 
professional  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  quite  long  enough.  Suffer- 
ance has  been  the  badge  of  all  your  tribe,  but  the  time  has  come  to  assert  and 
not  to  suffer.  Not  the  least  object  of  this  Assembly  is  to  induce  this  determina- 
tion and  to  achieve  this  end.  I  do  not  counsel  captiousness  and  self-conceit.  Bj- 
the  dint  of  labor  and  thought  put  your  work  on  an  intelligent  and  rational  basis  ; 
prove  that  It  is  good  and  then  hold  fast  to  it.  If  it  be  necessary  Lo  use  tact,  use 
tact,  and  if  it  be  necessary  to  speak  your  mind,  speak  your  mind.  Accept  intelli- 
gent criticism  with  thankfulness,  for  it  is  the  life  of  us,  but  give  no  heed  to  igno- 
rance and  presumption,  but  rather  scorn  and  contempt,  and  you  and  your  profes- 
sion will  be  the  gainers  thereby. 

It  may  take  courage  to  do  this.  A  cowardly  teacher  is  a  pitiful  sight  under  the 
sun,  and  "he  that  hath  no  stomach  for  this  fight  let  him  depart." 

The  old  meditative  era  of  seclusion  has  passed  away  and  a  torrent  of  thought 
and  action  is  rushing  past  us.  The  keen  eye  of  this  generation  is  seeing  the 
teacher  and  his  work  in  their  true  light,  and  he  now  has  an  opportunity  to  estab- 
lish himself  firmly  in  the  estimate  of  men.  Not  by  claims  or  boasts  or  assump- 
tions, but  by  his  works,  shall  he  be  judged.  His  science  is  the  science  of  human 
growth,  his  country  the  one  of  most  boundless  opportunities,  where  neither  an 
aristocracy  of  wealth  or  of  learning  or  of  blood,  but  the  whole  people,  must  for- 
ever, and  must  of  necessity,  be  trained  for  their  sovereignty  rule,  and  he  the 
mightiest  agency  at  work  among  them.  He  is  no  longer  an  apparition  and  a 
nonentity,  but  a  man  who  has  strength  and  influence  among  his  fellows.  He  is 
battling  in  a  great  cause  that  must  win,  and  he  bears  on  his  shield,  I  trust,  no 
such  miserable  legend  as  the  education  of  the  few  and  select,  but  the  training  of 
the  whole  people.  His  profession  has  been  dignified  and  strengthened  in  the  last 
decade.  The  best  thought  of  the  world  is  spending  itself  upon  its  development 
and  their  thoughts  abound  upon  the  book-shelves  of  every  town  and  city.  The 
one  thing  needed  is  the  honest  and  unprejudiced  study  of  the  principles  of  edu- 
cation upon  a  foundation  of  accurate  knowledge,  and  it  is  in  our  power  to  exalt 
this  work  to  its  proper  place  as  the  highest  given  by  God  to  man.  Our  prayer, 
like  that  of  Ajax  in  the  darkness  of  the  Trojan  plain,  should  be  for  light  that  we 
may  see  oui'  foeman's  face. 

Never  have  our  opportunities  been  so  great  if  we  but  embody  the  spirit  of 
Chaucer's  school-master,  "Gladly  would  he  lerne  and  gladly  teache."  The  child 
is  given  us  "Over  whom  his  Immortality  Broods  like  the  Day,  a  Master  o'er  a 
Slave,"  and  our  problem  is  to  determine  how  to  make  the  most  of  him  and  to 
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work  out  in  him  God's  design  and  the  law  of  his  being,  which  is  growth,  and  to 
60  nourish  and  foster  and  fashion, 

That  miud  and  soul  according  well 

May  make  one  music. 

This  is  no  work  for  false  faces  and  shallow  minds  and  small  souls. 

He  that  hath  ever  done  it  trul}',  knows  that  he  must  have  about  him  inflexible 
common  sense,  and  must  feel  within  him  the  stress  and  undertone  of  love  and  pity 
and  gentle  sympath}'  for  his  kind.  The  greatest  of  all  Teachers  came  that  men 
might  have  life  and  might  have  it  more  abundantl}'.  We  are  come  here  not  to 
indulge  in  parley  or  dispute  over  methodology,  but  to  take  counsel  how  we  may 
carry  these  children  entrusted  to  us  bj'  the  Commonwealth  to  a  higher  place 
where  the  air  is  clearer  and  serener,  and  the  waters,  if  they  be  thirsty,  are  sweeter 
for  their  refreshment  throughout  life's  stern  way — and  if  happily  we  may,  to  lead 
them  nearer  unto  the  thoughts  of  Him  whose  wisdom  transcends  human  imagi- 
nation and  whose  care  directs  the  fair  and  wondrous  order  of  the  universe. 

I  shall  conclude  in  the  language  of  Lentell,  the  speaker  of  the  famous  Long 
Parliament,  who,  when  the  angry  monarch  bade  him  point  out  the  defiant  mem- 
bers, fell  on  his  knees,  saying  ;  "  Sire  !  I  have  neither  eyes  to  see  or  lips  to  speak 
except  as  this  house  shall  direct,  whose  servant  I  am." 

This  is  a  teachers'  meeting,  and  those  who  are  here  as  friends  of  education  will 
be  expected  to  show  their  friendship  by  their  conduct. 

The  following  autograph  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Assembly,  in  reply  to  an  invitation  ex- 
tended to  him  personally  by  the  Secretary,  to  visit  the  session, 
was  then  read  to  the  As.sembly : 

Executive  Mansion,  Washington,  June  12,  1887. 
Edwin  A.  Alderman,  Esq., 

President  N.   C.   Teachers,''  Assembly : 

My  Dear  Sir  : — I  am  late  in  my  acknowledgment  of  the  courtesj'  of  the  North 
Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly,  evidenced  bj'  an  invitation  to  attend  their  convoca- 
tion on  the  14th  inst. 

The  purposes  of  this  organization  are  so  important  to  every  feature  of  State 
and  National  weal,  and  the  objects  with  which  it  deals  are  of  such  interest  to  all 
who  are  concerned  in  the  future  prosperity  of  our  country,  that  I  have  had  a 
very  great  desire  to  accept  the  invitation  of  the  Assembl}-. 

The  opening  sentence  of  your  letter,  "  North  Carolina  is  now  making  an  earnest 
effort  to  improve  her  educational  system,"  is  full  of  promise  and  displays  a  self- 
reliant  determination  which  means  success ;  and  certainly  the  greatness  of  a 
State,  based  upon  the  best  attainable  educational  system,  rests  upon  a  sure 
foundation. 

I  sincerely  regret  that  engagements  already  made  and  the  exactions  of  official 
dutj'  will  not  permit  me  to  accept  the  invitation  of  the  Assembly  to  meet  its 
members  at  their  contemplated  session  ;  but  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  a  visit  to 
Washington  is  to  be  one  of  its  incidents ;  and  I  trust  that  I  may  thus  have  an 
opportunity  to  greet  a  goodly  number  of  the  men  and  women  who  have  the  edu- 
cational interests  of  North  Carolina  in  their  keeping. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Grover  Cleveland. 
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This  kind  letter  was  cordially  received  by  the  Assembly  and 
the  friendly  expressions  were  highly  appreciated. 

Prof.  E.  P.  Moses,  of  Raleigh,  oifered  the  following  resolu- 
tion, which  was  unanimously  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  submit  resolutions  of 
thanks  to  the  Press  of  the  State  for  the  liberal  and  valuable  aid  which  it  had  givcD 
to  the  Assembly  and  its  work. 

The  President  tilled  vacancies  on  the  standing  committees  as 
follows : 

Executive  Committee — J.  W.  Starnes,  Asheville;  T.  J.  Sim- 
mons, Durham ;  G.  P.  Frazier,  Greensboro. 

Daily  Programme — E.  P.  Moses,  Raleigh;  N.  G.  English, 
Trinity  Gollege;  W.  B.  Phillips,  Ghapel  Hill. 

The  first  matter  claiming  attention  of  the  Assembly,  accord- 
ing to  regular  programme,  was  an  address  on  "School  Govern- 
ment" by  Dr.  R.  H.  Lewis,  President  of  Kinston  Gollege. 
This  highly  entertaining  address  abounded  in  amusing  and 
pointed  illustrations  of  the  arguments  which  the  speaker  set 
forth,  and  it  was  greatly  enjoyed  by  the  entire  body.  He  had 
no  pet  theories  to  air  nor  untried  plans  to  suggest,  but  only 
practical  and  successful  methods  were  submitted  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  teachers.  His  long  experience  as  one  of  our 
prominent  North  Garolina  educators,  much  of  the  time  as  presi- 
dent of  one  of  the  leading  schools  of  the  State,  had  enabled  him 
to  gather  a  vast  fund  of  information  upon  the  subject  under  dis- 
cussion, and  the  Assembly  profited  much  by  his  valuable  hints 
and  suggestions. 

Prof.  James  A.  Delke,  of  Thomasville,  was  proud  of  the  lit- 
erary treat  which  Prof.  Alderman  and  Dr.  Lewis  have  given  the 
Assembly  this  morning.  He  advocated  the  claims  of  the  oM 
teacher,  and  he  wanted  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  those  old 
teachers  who  had  laid  the  foundation  of  the  present  systems. 
His  remarks  embraced  some  appropriate  original  verses  fixing 
his  points. 

Gapt.  John  Duckett,  Principal  of  Greenville  Academy,  said 
he  wanted  morality  and  citizenship  instilled  into  the  minds  of 
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boys  and  girls  to  a  greater  degree.  The  teachers  are  the  ones 
to  do  this,  and  it  makes  the  work  of  the  teacher  broader.  Teach- 
ers must  teach  and  govern  by  example  as  well  as  by  theory,  or 
else  their  instruction  is  a  failure. 

The  President  gave  a  very  laughable  incident  in  his  own 
experience  as  a  teacher,  showing  how  hard  it  is  to  make  children 
understand  clearly  everything  that  is  told  to  them  by  their 
teacher. 

Hon.  S.  M.  Finger  said  that  a  school  must  be  governed  by 
love,  and  that  this  was  the  whole  secret  of  school  government. 
It  must  be  such  as  the  love  which  inspired  the  Great  Teacher. 

Prof.  N.  B.  Henry,  of  the  University,  said  that  government 
will  be  very  easy  if  the  teacher  will  use  system,  tact,  self-posses- 
sion, firmness,  teaching  power,  confidence  (both  in  himself  and 
in  God),  culture,  speak  in  a  low  tone^  and  be  energetic. 

Rev.  J.  M.  White,  of  Holly  Springs,  said  the  teacher  must 
not  become  angry,  or  at  least  he  must  not  let  anger  manifest 
itself,  as  he  then  loses  control  over  his  pupils. 

Prof.  E.  P.  Moses,  Superintendent  of  Raleigh  Graded  Schools, 
endorsed  the  assertion  that  true  and  pure  love  is  the  foundation 
principle  of  all  school  government.  "  We  must  love  these  little 
people,  and  we  can  teach  them  and  teach  them  well.  Love  is 
indeed  an  essential  element  in  every  true  teacher,  and  no  one  who 
has  not  love  for  the  little  ones  should  be  permitted  to  undertake 
the  training  of  them." 

The  work  of  this  morning  has  been  of  the  most  practical  kind 
in  every  way,  and  if  there  were  no  other  exercises  of  the  session 
the  valuable  thoughts  brought  out  by  the  discussion  of  this 
question  before  the  Assembly  will  be  worth  a  great  deal  to  the 
ambitious  teachers. 

EVENING    SESSION. 

At  8:30  o'clock  the  great  Assembly  gathered  to  listen  to  a  lec- 
ture by  Rev.  L.  C.  Vass,  D.  D.,  of  New  Bern. 

The  speaker  announced  as  his  subject  "The  Meditations  of 
an  Inkstand."     The  topic  was  quite  a  novel  one,  and  the  mas- 
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tei'ly  style  in  which  it  was  handled  proved  that  it  was  an 
exceedingly  interesting  one.  The  value  of  the  inkstand  and  the 
various  means  of  inscribing  in  permanent  form  literary  treas- 
ures in  every  age  of  the  world's  history  was  argued  in  a  most 
original  and  entertaining  manner. 


THIRD  DAY. 

Friday,  June  17th. 

The  attendance  has  still  further  increased,  and  it  is  now  esti- 
mated that  there  are  nine  hundred  members  present.  Every- 
body is  comfortably  situated  and  in  every  way  happy  and  de- 
lighted. 

Each  train  is  filled  with  members  of  the  Assembly,  and  many 
teachers  are  arriving  from  the  neighboring  country  by  boats  and 
other  conveyances. 

Everybody  is  in  earnest,  aiid  the  school  work  at  this  session 
promises  to  be  of  more  value  to  teachers  than  ever  before.  The 
speakers  are  all  fully  prepared  to  give  their  best  thoughts  on  the 
topics  to  be  considered. 

The  citizens  of  Morehead  City  and  Beaufort  are  most  cordially 
invited  to  attend  the  daily  exercises  of  the  Assembly  and  enjoy 
its  privileges  and  benefits. 

There  was  a  general  introduction  exercise  last  night,  which  all 
enjoyed.  The  teachers  marched  round  the  Assembly  in  pairs  to 
the  sound  of  music  by  the  band.  At  a  given  signal  every  two 
minutes  the  person  on  the  right  stepped  forward  to  the  next  per- 
son, and  this  pair  gave  their  names  to  each  other  and  passed  a 
few  words  in  conversation. 

On  every  hand  are  heard  expressions  of  pleasure  and  satisfac- 
tion at  the  excelk'nt  manner  in  which  Messrs.  Cooke  &  Foster 
Bros,  are  entertaining  the  great  crowd  of  their  Assembly  guests 
which  now  fills  the  Atlantic  Hotel.  The  fare  is  good,  plentiful 
and  well  prepared,  the  servants  are  polite  and  attentive,  and 
everybody  is  comfortable  and  pleasantly  situated.     The  teachers 
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will  carry  many  clelightfol  recollections  of  their  sojourn  at  the 
sea-side  and  of  the  kind  attentions  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
Atlantic  Hotel. 

Devotional  exercises  were  led  by  Rev.  John  S.  Watkins,  D. 
D.,  pastor  of  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Raleigh. 

The  following  committee  on  thanks  to  the  Press  was  ap- 
pointed :  E.  P.  ivioses,  W.  A.  Blair,  C.  D.  Mclver. 

On  motion  of  Prof.  F.  P.  Moses,  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  offer  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  in  regard  to  member- 
ship in  the  Assembly.  Comanttee:  E.  P.  Moses,  S.  M.  Finger, 
F.  P.  Hobgood. 

A  committee  to  clearly  define  the  objects  of  the  Assembly, 
consisting  of  Rev.  J.  M.  White,  C.  B.  Denson  and  C.  F.  Siler, 
was,  on  motion,  appointed  by  the  Chair. 

The  first  topic  for  consideration  was  announced  as  "Primary 
Reading,"  and  the  subject  was  introduced  by  Prof.  Nelson  B. 
Henry,  of  Chapel  Hill. 

He  said  there  is  more  in  the  teacher  than  there  is  in  the  method. 
There  are  three  methods :  Alphabetical,  Phonic  and  Word, 
which  should  claim  our  attention.  The  Alphabetical  may 
be  considered  unwise,  but  there  is  none  any  better.  The  speaker 
very  clearly  took  ground  against  some  of  the  modern  methods 
which  are  now  much  used,  claiming  that  the  child  could  not  be 
so  successfully  advanced  in  reading.  Concert  exercises  are  valu- 
able, but  only  individual  exercises  test  the  individual  pupil. 
Don't  permit  unnatural  tones,  drawling  or  singing  out  the  words. 
Speaking  little  pieces  in  school  tends  more  than  all  else  towards 
ruining  the  voices  of  the  children,  and  especially  is  this  true  of 
poe^y.  Supplementary  reading,  as  children's  magazines,  will 
be  found  very  helpful  in  teaching  reading.  Don't  go  too  much 
into  the  use  of  objects  as  an  aid  in  teaching. 

It  was  asserted  by  a  speaker  that  "the  whole  system  of  dia- 
critical marks  in  the  school  readers  was  a  humbug"  and  should 
not  be  used  at  all.     They  are  entirely  arbitrary  with  the  two 
dictionary  makers  and  were  confusing  to  a  child. 
3 
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Prof.  W.  A.  Blair,  of  Winston,  asked  if  Prof.  Henr}^  would 
state  at  what  time  he  would  teach  the  diacritical  marks,  if  at  all, 
and  the  reply  was  given  that  they  were  to  be  used  at  the  close 
of  the  First  Reader  if  the  child  was  far  enough  advanced. 

Prof.  E.  P.  Moses  did  not  think  it  was  well  to  use  the  Alpha- 
betical method  so  long  before  putting  a  book  into  his  Jiand. 
The  "  Word  Method"  is  as  far  superior  to  the  Alphabetic  Method 
as  the  new  reaper  is  to  the  old  scythe,  and  the  Phonic  Method  is 
as  superior  to  the  Word  Method  as  the  latter  is  superior  to  the 
Alphabetic.  "Diacritical  marks  are  of  no  use  at  all  except  in  a 
dictionary,  but  they  are  a  great  hinderance  in  teaching  reading. 
The  time  will  come  when  no  school-reader  will  use  diacritical 
marks." 

Miss  M.  E.  Carter  thinks  a  combination  of  the  three  methods 
will  give  a  plan  which  is  best  of  all.  She  does  not  at  all  use 
the  diacritical  marks.  They  must  learn  every  sound  from  the 
teacher's  lips,  as  more  depends  upon  the  instruction  given  by  the 
teacher  than  on  the  books  or  plans  used.  Her  words  had  the 
closest  attention  of  the  Assembly  and  were  greatly  appreciated. 

Prof.  D.  L.  Ellis  did  not  see  any  harm  in  having  children  to 
recite  little  memory  selections  in  school,  because,  of  course,  the 
child  will  be  instructed  in  proper  delivery. 

Rev.  J.  M.  Hillyar,  of  Goldsboro,  said  that  the  best  thing 
which  could  be  used  as  a  reading  lesson  was  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis,  as  he  had  heard  some  of  the  very  best  readers  say  the 
same  thing. 

Prof.  Duckett  asked  if  reading  had  ever  been  successfully 
taught  without  the  diacritical  marks. 

Miss  Carter  answered  that  the  children  must  be  tauo-ht  to 
think  for  themselves,  and  that  could  not  be  done  if  they  were  to 
rely  on  the  peculiar  markings  of  a  word  for  its  pronunciation. 

A  leading  expression  brought  out  by  the  discussion  of  a  morn- 
ing was  that  the  diacritical  marks  in  a  school-reader  were  a  hin- 
derance instead  of  a  help  in  teaching  primary  reading. 

The  second  topic  for  consideration  being  "Elocution,"  it  was 
discussed  in  a  most  delightful  essay  by  Miss  Lillian  Arnold,  of 
Greensboro  Female  College.     This  essay  was  so  full  of  practical 
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suggestioDS,  and  was  so  pleasantly  and  gracefnlly  delivered,  that 
it  received  heartiest  applause  from  the  vast  audience.  The  sub- 
ject was  carefully  treated  from  an  intellectual  and  physical  stand- 
point, and  it  left  an  impression  long  to  be  remembered. 

EVENING    SESSION. 

On  account  of  the  illness  of  Rev.  Thomas  Hume,  Jr.,  D.  D., 
who  was  to  address  the  Assembly  to-night,  the  exercises  were 
somewhat  varied  from  the  usual  evening  work. 

The  Assembly  was  entertained  by  the  Goldsboro  Rifles,  who 
are  in  summer  camp  at  Morehead,  in  a  complimentary  drill  in 
the  spacious  ball-room.  The  skillful  movements  of  the  handsome 
company  elicited  frequent  applause  and  appreciation  from  all. 

In  behalf  of  the  Assembly,  President  Alderman,  and  Capt. 
C  B.  Denson,  of  Raleigh,  in  very  graceful  and  appropriate 
words  returned  thanks  to  the  Rifles  for  the  enjoyable  spectacle 
which  they  had  given  to  the  teachers. 

At  the  close  of  the  drill  a  short  literary  and  musical  pro- 
gramme was  arranged  by  some  members  of  the  Assembly.  The 
exercises  included  a  recitation,  "Antonio  Oriboni,"  by  Mr. 
W.  P.  Stradley,  of  Oxford,  and  "  Esmeralda,"  a  solo  by  Mrs. 
J.  B.  Shipp,  of  Raleigh.  The  evening  train  arriving  just  at 
this  time,  of  course  further  proceedings  were  discontinued. 


FOURTH  DAY. 

Saturday,  June  17th. 
This  annual  reunion  of  North  Carolina  teachers  and  friends  of 
education  has  rapidly  grown  in  popularity  since  its  organization 
three  years  ago,  the  enrollment  of  each  session  increasing  until  it 
has  reached  the  magnitude  of  one  thousand.  JSTo  larger  meet- 
ing has  ever  been  seen  in  North  Carolina  whose  attendance  was 
made  up  by  people  from  every  section  of  the  State.  The  repre- 
sentation of  our  school  interest  is  complete  from  the  home  schools 
to  the  University,  and  the  dignity,  culture  and  congeniality  of 
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this  great  assemblage  of  teachers  cannot  fail  to  leave  its  impress 
upon  the  State  which  will  be  felt  for  good  for  many  years.  Well 
may  North  Carolina  be  proud  of  her  noble  band  of  teachers, 
whose  excellence  and  ambition  deserve  every  help  wdiich  the 
State  can  extend  to  them. 

This  being  somewhat  of  a  general  holiday,  everybody  is  avail- 
ing themselves  of  .the  fine  weather  and  the  stiff  breeze  for  visit- 
ing the  many  places  of  interest  in  this  vicinity.  The  harbor  is 
alive  with  the  white- winged  fleet  of  beautiful  boats,  and  there 
are  many  hundred  delighted  visitors  at  Fort  Macon,  Shackle- 
ford  Banks,  the  light-house,  Beaufort,  the  surf  and  Newport 
River. 

The  number  of  beautiful  young  ladies  at  Morehead  surpasses 
any  previous  session  of  the  Assembly,  although  it  has  been  be- 
lieved that  such  a  thing  would  be  impossible.  And  the  gentle- 
men were  never  more  social  and  gallant  than  now,  and  happiness 
seems  to  reign  supreme. 

There  is  no  prettier  sight  than  is  seen  on  Bogue  Sound  in  the 
afternoon,  when  all  the  graceful  white-winged  sharpies,  filled 
with  happy-hearted  ladies  and  gentlemen,  are  gliding  over  the 
smooth  waters. 

Everybody  is  enjoying  the  excellent  music  which  is  made  by 
the  young  gentlemen  comprising  the  brass  band  of  the  Davis 
School  at  LaGrange.  There  are  fourteen  members  of  the  band, 
led  by  Prof.  Portis,  and  they  play  in  front  of  the  hotel  every 
morning  and  evening  for  the  Assembly,  and  a  great  crowd  gath- 
ers at  the  music. 

Devotional  exercises  of  the  morning  were  led  by  Rev.  J.  M. 
White,  of  Holly  Springs. 

The  committee  restricting  membership  in  the  Assembly  made 
the  following  report : 

To  the  North  Carolina  Teachers''  Assembly  : 

We  beg  leave  to  propose  the  arloptiou  of  the  following  resolutions  : 
Resolved,  That  none  but  bona  fide  teachers,  school  superintendents,  members  of 
school  boards,  ministers  of  the  gospel,  editors  of  educational  journals,  and  mem- 
bers of  their  immediate  families,  shall  be  entitled  to  membership  in  the  North 
Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly  :  Procided,  that  the  Secretarj-  and  President  ma}-,  in 
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their  cliscretion,  issue  special  complimentary  tickets  and  report  fhe  names  of  the 
persons  to  whom  such  tickets  are  issued,  to  the  Assembly. 

Resolved  further,  That  the  school  with  which  applicant  is  or  has  been  connected 
must  be  stated  in  application,  and  membership  ticket  cannot  be  issued  until  said 
application  has  been  endorsed  by  the  Secretary  and  approved  by  the  President. 

E.  P.  Moses, 

S.    M.    FiNGBE, 

F.  P.    HOBGOOD, 

Committee. 

The  importance  of  this  matter  awakened  considerable  discus- 
sion, which  was  entered  into  by  Rev.  J.  M.  White,  Profs.  Charles 
Wilson,  E.  P.  Moses,  C.  D.  ilclver,  Hon.  S.  M.  Finger,  Mr.  J. 
W.  Starnes  and  the  Secretary. 

The  sentiment  of  all  the  speeches  seemed  to  be  unanimous 
that  a  careful  restriction  should  be  put  upon  the  privileges  of 
membership  in  the  Assembly  so  that  it  might  be  of  the  greatest 
benefit  to  the  actual  teachers  of  the  State.  It  was,  however, 
advocated  during  the  discussion,  by  the  Secretary,  that  it  was 
desirable  to  have  as  many  of  the  teachers  and  friends  of  educa- 
tion as  possible  to  meet  together,  even  if  the  number  should 
reach  ten  thousand,  and  then  the  greatest  benefit  is  to  be  derived 
from  the  i^ssembly. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Starnes,  the  report  was  amended  by 
including  in  the  privileges  of  membership  the  editors  of  educa- 
tional journals;  and  upon  motion  of  Prof.  Charles  D.  Mclver, 
and  seconded  by  Rev.  W.  B.  Harrell,  the  report  was  adopted  as 
above. 

Rev.  J.  M.  White,  for  the  Committee  on  Amusements,  stated 
that  there  were  certain  customs  which  prevail  at  every  summer 
resort  regarding  music  and  dancing,  over  which  the  Assembly 
had  no  jurisdiction,  and  he  thought  that  all  these  things  might 
be  regulated  without  any  special  action  of  the  Assembly. 

On  motion  of  Prof.  Charles  D.  Mclver,  Hon.  D.  G.  Fowle, 
of  Raleigh,  was  unanimously  requested  to  address  the  Assembly 
during  this  session. 

Prof.  John  Duckett,  of  Greenville,  was  appointed  on  the 
Executive  Committee,  to  fill  a  vacancy  caused  by  absenct?  of  a 
member. 
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EVENING   SESSION. 

By  special  invitation  of  the  Assembly,  Hon.  D.  G.  Fowle, 
of  Raleigh,  addressed  the  body.  He  said  that  he  was  "proud  to 
stand  before  an  audience  of  North  Carolina  teachers  as  we  have 
here,  which  represents  as  much  culture,  refinement  and  intelli- 
gence as  is  to  be  found  in  any  other  organization  on  the  face  of 
this  green  earth."  His  line  of  thought  was  specially  concerning 
the  smart  sayings  of  little  children,  and  his  illustrations,  exceed- 
ingly interesting  and  amusing,  were  incidents  from  his  own  home 
circle.  This  pleasant,  informal  talk  was  very  happily  received 
and  enjoyed. 


FIFTH  DAY. 

Sunday,  June  19th. 

The  day  is  bright  and  beautiful,  and  while  reports  come  of 
excessive  heat  all  over  the  State,  there  is  here  a  delightful  sea 
breeze  which  cools  the  air  and  exhilarates  the  system.  The 
Assembly  is  visited  to-day  by  a  large  party  of  friends  from  New 
Bern,  who  came  down  on  a  special  train,  and  at  eleven  o'clock 
they  all  gathered  in  the  Assembly-room  to  attend  religious  ser- 
vice. 

Rev.  John  S.  Watkins,  pastor  of  First  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Raleigh,  preached  a  most  interesting  sermon  from  the  text, 
"Never  man  spake  like  this  man."  He  held  up  the  life  of  this 
Great  Teacher  as  the  true  model  for  the  teacher  of  to-day,  and 
His  patience,  clearness,  simplicity,  earnestness  and  devotion  were 
cited  as  the  proper  basis  of  all  teaching. 

In  the  evening,  by  urgent  request,  Dr.  Watkins  again 
preached  to  the  Assembly,  choosing  as  his  subject  "Christian 
Charity."  He  specially  spoke  of  the  importance  of  educated, 
Christian  teachers  exercising  in  a  high  degree  this  Christian 
charity  towards  one  another. 

The  singing  to-day  was  exceptionally  fine,  it  being  led  by  an 
organ,  at  which  Mr.   Y.  C.   Royster,   of  Raleigh,   skilfully 
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presided,  and  an  orchestra  of  brass  instruments  from  the  Davis 
School,  at  LaGrange,  which  was  conducted  by  Prof.  Portis, 
leader  of  the  Davis  Band.  The  choir  contained  some  of  the 
finest  voices  in  the  State,  and  specially  beautiful  was  a  solo  by 
Miss  Ella  Ives,  of  New  Bern. 

Several  of  our  ministerial  members  of  the  Assembly  have,  by 
special  invitation,  preached  to-day  in  the  neighboring  churches 
at  Beaufort  and  Morehead  City.  Among  the  number  were 
Revs.  W.  B.  Harrell,  of  Salem,  J.  M.  White,  of  Holly  Springs, 
J.  W.  Lynch,  of  Wake  Forest,  and  Geo.  Byrd,  of  Salisbury. 


SIXTH  DAY. 

Monday,  June  20th. 

The  work  of  the  Teachers'  i^ssembly  is  intended  to  be  differ- 
ent from  that  of  any  other  educational  association  in  existence. 
Teachers  just  from  the  school-room,  tired  and  discouraged,  do 
not  want  to  spend  the  days  at  the  Assembly  in  study  or  any  other 
hard  work,  but  they  prefer  to  give  the  whole  time  to  recreation, 
rest,  social  enjoyment,  familiar  consultation  with  other  teachers, 
visting  the  well  known  places  of  interest  in  the  vicinity,  bathing 
in  the  sound  and  plunging  in  the  surf,  sailing,  examining  the 
many  varieties  of  shells  and  fishes  which  are  to  be  found  here, 
and  all  these  things  they  are  enjoying  to  the  fullest  extent.  This 
is  the  main  kind  of  instruction  which  the  Assembly  is  designed 
to  supply,  looking  specially  to  giving  teachers  knowledge  of  their 
own  State  and  acquaintance  M-ith  one  another.  Xo  information 
can  be  more  valuable  or  important  to  a  North  Carolina  teacher 
and  none  can  prove  more  helpful  in  the  school-room. 

In  addition  to  all  the  pleasures  and  privileges  mentioned,  there 
is  just  enough  literary  work  of  a  very  high  order  from  leading 
educators  of  the  State  to  make  the  session  entirely  educational 
and  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  profession.  The  Assembly  is 
not  a  normal  school,  nor  does  it  intend  to  in  any  way  infringe 
upon  the  mission   of  the  normals  by  doing  any  work  of  their 
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particular  class.  The  teachers  gather  at  their  Assembly  by  the  sea- 
side or  in  the  mountains  to  recuperate  health,  energy  and  enthu- 
siasm preparatory  to  the  work  of  the  Summer  Normals  and 
Teachers'  Institutes. 

What  a  happy  reunion  of  old  friends  is  to  be  seen  throughout 
the  Atlantic  Hotel !  There  are  here  a  good  number  of  the 
original  "Chautauquans"  who  were  present  at  the  organization 
of  the  Teachers'  Assembly  at  Waynesville  White  Sulphur 
Springs  in  1884,  and  they  have  a  hearty  welcome  from  all. 

The  de%-otional  exercises  were  conducted  by  Mr.  D.  L.  Ellis, 
of  Glenwood,  by  reading  the  nineteenth  Psalm,  followed  by  an 
appropriate  prayer. 

The  first  business  of  the  morning  was  the  appointment  of  the 
following  special  committees : 

Committee  on  Organization — J.  L.  Tomlinson,  D.  L.  Ellis, 
Marion  Butler,  T.  C.  Linn,  Hugh  Morson,  C  H.  Walker,  R. 
G.  Kyser,  Mrs.  S.  S.  Williams,  Mrs.  Emma  McGilvary. 

Committee  on  North  Carolina  History — C.  B.  Denson,  L.  T. 
Blair,  Miss  Annie  Conigland. 

Committee  on  General  History — W.  A.  Blair,  B.  C.  Mclver, 
Miss  Lilly  Long. 

Committee  on  North  Carolina  Geogra.jjhy — Rev.  L.  C.  Vass, 
J.  A.  Delke,  Miss  Lucy  Jurney. 

These  three  latter  committees  are  to  conduct  the  competitive 
examinations  on  the  subjects  named  for  the  gold  medals  which 
are  to  be  awarded  to  the  successful  competitors. 

The  "Committee  on  Normal  College"  to  memorialize  the 
Legislature  of  1887  submitted  their  report  through  the  chair- 
man, Hon.  S.  M.  Finger.  He  said  that  the  committee  had  given 
best  and  most  careful  attention  to  the  matter,  and  after  consulta- 
tion had  prepared  for  the  Legislature  the  following  memorial 
and  petition : 

MEMORIAL  FROM  THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  TEACHERS'  ASSEMBLY. 

To  the  Honorable,  the  Oeneral  Assembly  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  : 

The  North  Carolina  State  Teachers'  Assembly  iu  session  at  Black  Mountain  in 
June,  1SS6,  unanimously  adopted  the  following  resolution  : 
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"  Whereas,  The  large  majority  of  North  Carolina  teachers  are  womeu,  and 

•'Whereas,  A  course  in  Pedas;ogics  has  been  established  at  the  University  for 
men  and  no  suitable  provision  has  been  made  for  female  teachers  ;  therefore  be  it 

"  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Assembly  that  a  permanent  Normal  Col- 
lege for  men  and  women  preparing  to  teach  ought  to  be  established  by  the  State.'' 

It  was  the  further  sense  of  the  Assembly  that  the  undersigned  committee  memo- 
rialize your  honorable  body  to  consider  these  resolutions,  and,  if  you  deem  it 
wise,  to  establish  such  an  institution  in  our  State. 

Teaching  is  both  a  science  and  an  art.  An  art,  because  it  aims  at  the  doing  of 
a  definite  sort  of  work ;  and  a  science  because  it  seeks  to  find  out  the  rational 
basis  for  the  rules  it  employs. 

The  idea  that  any  oue  who  can  pass  an  examination  and  get  a  certificate  is  duly 
qualified  to  lead  children  up  to  intellectual  usefulness  and  power  is  happily  pass- 
ing away.  The  impression  that  no  specific  preparation  for  teaching  is  necessary, 
save  a  little  jiersonai  experience,  and  that  there  is  no  science  underlying  the 
practice  of  teaching,  no  longer  obtains  among  people  wisely  zealous  for  their  own 
progress.  It  is  felt  to  be  true  that  those  whose  business  it  is  to  conduct  intellect- 
ual operations,  and  to  assist  the  natural  growth  of  the  mind,  must  be  profes- 
sionally and  technically  trained  for  their  great  work.  Empirical  methods  and 
fair  knowledge  of  subjects  have  been  shown  to  be  insufficient. 

The  true  teacher  must  know  of  the  mind  and  the  child  to  be  trained  and  like- 
wise something  of  the  great  educational  authorities  that  from  time  to  time,  in  the 
past,  have  made  simpler  the  teacher's  art.  The  object  of  a  Normal  College  is  to 
train  teachers,  born  originally  in  the  idea  that  teachers,  like  lawyers  and  doctors 
and  artisans,  must  be  trained  to  their  business.  Normal  Colleges  have  been 
established  in  nearly  all  of  the  States  that  lay  anj'  claim  to  a  desire  for  general 
enlightenment.  They  exist  in  effectiveness  and  prosperity  in  many  of  our  sister 
Southern  States  and  the  number  grows  larger  year  by  year. 

Only  Normal  graduates  are  employed  as  teachers  in  many  of  the  cities,  and  the 
superior  character  of  their  work  over  those  untrained  is  undisputed  by  all.  Es- 
pecially do  the  female  teachers  stand  in  need  of  a  Normal  College  where  they 
may  be  fitted  for  their  work.  The  youth  of  the  State  are  in  their  hands,  and  there 
is  no  place  for  them  to  learn  the  science  or  practice  of  their  art.  All  over  the 
State  there  are  young  women  anxious  to  enter  the  teaching  profession  and  unable 
to  get  needful  preparation  for  its  severe  duties. 

It  seems  to  your  petitioners  that  it  would  be  wise  economy  on  the  part  of  your 
honorable  body  to  see  to  it  that  those  who  are  to  teach  shall  be  effective  and 
skillful,  to  the  end  that  those  who  are  to  be  taught  shall  receive  the  greatest  bene- 
fit with  the  least  waste  of  time. 

In  view  of  the  facts  herein  cited,  we  pray  that  your  honorable  body  establish 
in  this  State  a  permanent  Normal  College  for  men  and  women  preparing  to  teach  ; 
that  the  sum  of  $10,000  be  annually  appropriated  for  its  maintenance,  no  part  of 
which  shall  be  devoted  to  the  erection  of  school  buildings  ;  that  the  government 
of  the  institution  be  entrusted  to  a  Board  of  Trustees,  or  to  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, empowered  to  appoint  such  a  Board  of  Trustees  ;  that  the  school  hold  a  con- 
tinuous session  of  seven  or  eight  months,  giving  instruction  mainlj'  in  the  science 
of  education  and  in  methods,  and  that  during  the  remainder  of  the  school  year 
the  instructors,  without  increase  of  salary,  shall  be  required  to  hold  institutes 
throughout  the  State,  so  that  that  class  of  teachers  unable  to  attend  the  regular 
sessions  shall  receive  the  benefits  of  Normal  instruction. 
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Believiug  that  such  an  institution  would  largelj'  strengthen  and  dignify  our 
educational  system  and  would  therefore  be  for  the  general  good,  your  petitioners, 
as  in  duty  bound,  will  ever  pray,  &c.,  &c. 

E.  A.  Alderman, 
S.  M.  Finger, 
-  Mary  R.  Goodloe, 

Committee. 

The  committee  stated  tiiat  the  memorial,  with  a  bill  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Normal  College,  was  submitted  to  the 
Senate  and  had  the  unanimous  approval  of  the  Committee  on 
Education,  but  on  a  vote  it  failed  to  pass  the  Senate. 

The  committee  was  by  unanimous  vote  continued  uiitil  next 
session  of  the  Legislature,  with  instructions  to  keep  this  urgent 
request  before  the  General  Assembly  until  the  Normal  College 
is  given  to  the  teachers.  It  was  the  sentiment  of  the  Assembly 
that  the  "North  Carolina  Normal  College"  was  a  necessit}-  in 
this  State,  and  the  teachers  deserved  it  and  would  yet  have  it, 
even  if  they  were  compelled  to  elect  a  Legislature  that  would 
establish  it  for  them. 

The  special  subject  for  consideration  was  announced  as 
"Latin,"  and  Prof.  Charles  D.  McIver,  of  Peace  Institute, 
opened  the  question  by  a  very  fine  essay,  arguing  the  iuiportance 
of  continuing  the  study  of  Latin  and  other  classics  in  all  the 
higher  schools.  "Latin  particularly  Avill  teach  a  pupil  more 
words  than  any  other  study,  and  it  is  also  a  very  great  aid  in 
spelling.  It  corroborates  historical  events  and  strengthens  the 
memory.  The  woman  who  can  teach  Latin  is  generally  a  good 
disciplinarian  and  a  more  successful  teacher  than  others  around 
her." 

President  Alderman  gave  some  practical  suggestions  as  to 
teaching  Latin  which  had  been  drawn  from  his  own  experience. 
He  said  that  every  teacher  who  has  a  class  in  Csesar  should  read 
Fronde's  Life  of  Caesar,  a  most  delightful  help  in  clearly  under- 
standing the  Latin  text.  Sight-reading  is  very  valuable  in  our 
schools  and  gives  the  sense  of  the  subject  which  is  read. 

Rev.  George  Byrd  felt  sure  that  it  was  impossible  for  any 
teacher  ever  to  be  a  thorough   Entrlish  scholar  unless  he  had  a 
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knowledge  of  Latin.  He  endorsed  the  Roman  method  of  pro- 
nunciation as  the  most  natural  and  beautiful  and  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  subject. 

Prof.  James  a  Delke  could  not  favor  the  Roman  pronuncia- 
tion, as  "we  had  adopted  the  Latin  into  our  schools,  and  we 
.should  give  the  pronunciation  an  English  dress." 

Prof.  F.  P.  Hobgood,  President  of  Oxford  Female  Seminary, 
specially  urged  the  importance  of  teaching  prosody  in  Latin 
before  undertaking  the  verse  text. 

Prof.  W.  A.  Blair,  of  Winston  Graded  School,  wanted  the 
children  to  be  taught  more  correct  and  careful  translation. 

Capt.  C  F.  Siler,  of  Farmers,  said  there  was  no  desire  in  the 
country  to  pursue  the  study  of  I^atin  to  any  great  length  and  in 
most  cases  the  student  rarely  went  beyond  the  grammar. 

Capt.  C.  B.  Denson,  of  Raleigh  Male  Academy,  said  that  in 
teaching  this  subject  he  used  the  blackboard  largely  in  arrang- 
ing the  topics  by  order,  and  he  also  gave  frequent  lectures  to 
his  class  upon  the  periods  studied. 

The  second  topic,  "Geography,"  was  introduced  by  Prop. 
M.  C.  S.  Noble,  Superintendent  of  Wilmington  Graded 
Schools.  "  LTse  map-drawing  a  great  deal.  Have  your  school- 
room face  the  north,  if  possible;  make  a  map  on  the  platform 
and  work  out  from  home  to  the  adjoining  points  and  lead  on  till 
the  whole  worjd  is  presented  to  the  children."  His  address  was 
illustrated  by  some  blackboard  drawings  which  were  very  inter- 
esting. "  Teach  the  children  the  Geography  of  their  own  countv 
and  State.  Text-books  upon  Geography  must  be  used  largely — 
the  books  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  notwithstanding  what  some 
great  educators  may  say  to  the  contrary.  But  the  books  cannot 
be  used  altogether  and  entirely,  for  they  do  not  contain  enough 
about  North  Carolina."  He  does  not  like  the  wall-maps  which 
have  no  names  on  them,  as  they  teach  nothing  that  is  useful. 
"  It  is  particularly  useful  to  teachers  here  at  the  Assembly  to  col- 
lect everything  in  the  vicinity  of  Morehead  and  Beaufort  in  the 
way  of  shells,  maps,  views,  &c.,  as  they  are  the  very  best  things 
you  can  use  in  teaching  the  Geography  of  this  portion  of  your 
State." 
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EVENING    SESSION. 

At  8.30  P.  M.  the  President  called  the  Assembly  to  order  and 
announced  that  Miss  Lillian  Arnold  would  give  the  com- 
pany some  literary  recitations.  Miss  Arnold  was  received  with 
applause,  indicating  how  proud  the  teachers  are  of  this  talented 
young  North  Carolina  teacher.  Her  accomplishments  as  reader 
and  elocutionist  are  unsurpassed,  and  her  graceful  bearing  on 
the  platform  won  the  highest  admiration  of  the  great  audience 
before  her.  The  touching  little  poem  "Bridge  of  Sighs,"  was 
rendered  with  exceeding  tenderness  and  natural  emotion,  such 
as  always  gives  pleasure  to  a  cultured  and  appreciative  audience. 

The  President  then  introduced  as  the  lecturer  of  the  evening 
Mr.  Josephus  Daniels,  editor  of  the  State  Chronicle. 

Mr.  Daniels  presented  a  popular  and  timely  subject,  "  Money 
and  Socialism,"  which  is  now  an  interesting  study  to  all  people 
desiring  current  information.  He  skilfully  embraced  in  his 
consideration  of  these  subjects  their  effects  upon  the  educational 
interests  of  our  country.  He  stated  that  this  subject  was  of 
special  importance  to  teachers  from  the  fact  that  they  were  to  be 
the  future  rulers  of  this  countrv. 


SEVENTH  DAY. 

Tuesday,  June  21st. 

The  Assembly  is  growing  iu  interest  and  value  to  the  profes- 
sion. Much  practical  aid  is  given  to  the  teachers  by  the  Teachers' 
Bureau,  which  is  so  ably  managed  by  Prof.  D.  L.  Ellis,  and 
Misses  Annie  Conigland,  of  Oxford,  and  Rachel  Brookfield,  of 
New  Bern.  Many  teachers  have  already  secured  good  positions 
through  this  agency,  and  there  are  several  school  officers  here 
specially  for  procuring  teachers  for  their  schools. 

Rev.  M.  J.  VViLLOUGHBY,  of  Nashville,  conducted  the  devo- 
tional exercises  this  morning  by  reading  a  portion  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  the  Assemblv  sau":  a  familiar  hvmn. 
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The  Examining  Board  announced  that  the  competitive  exami- 
nation on  North  Carolina  History  will  be  held  this  afternoon  at 
3  o'clock  and  on  General  History  to-morrow. 

Thanks  are  returned  to  our  editorial  friends  for  kindly  send- 
ing copies  of  their  papers  to  the  Reading-room.  The  papers  are 
greatly  enjoyed,  and  other  editors  who  have  forgotten  to  make 
a  note  on  their  mailing  list  are  earnestly  requested  to  send  both 
the  daily  and  weekly  issues  of  their  journals  to  the  "  Assembly 
Reading-room,  Atlantic  Hotel,  Morehead  City,  N.  C,"  during 
the  session — until  June  30th.  The  Reading-room  is  indeed  a 
treat  to  the  Assemblv  and  it  is  almost  constantly  thronsred  with 
teachers  who  are  enjoying  their  "  home  papers."  The  State  Press 
is  well  represented  at  the  Assembly,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  ex- 
tend all  the  privileges  and  courtesies  of  the  session  to  these  visit- 
ing editors. 

Prof  Charles  D.  Mclver,  of  Peace  Institute,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing preamble  and  resolutions: 

Whereas,  The  members  of  this  Assembly  have  heard  with  peculiar  pleasure  of 
the  increased  prosperity  of  our  schools  throughout  the  State,  and  whereas,  they 
desire  to  show  their  appreciation  of  the  encouragement  that  thej'  have  received 
from  all  friends  of  education,  we  desire  hereby  to  express  our  thanks  to  the  edit- 
ors and  others  who  are  showing  so  deep  an  interest  in,  and  so  kind  a  spirit 
towards,  our  work  and  our  profession. 

And  while  we  recognize  that  well-wishers  give  true  and  necessary  aid  to  educa- 
tion, we  know  that  the  great  need  of  our  schools  and  colleges  to-daj'  is  money, 
and  money  they  must  have,  if  our  progress  is  to  be  rapid, 

Feeling  this  as  we  do,  we  wish  to  acknowledge  with  pride  and  gratitude  the 
numerous  and  generous  donations  to  our  educational  institutions — the  schools 
and  the  churches — made  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Carr,  of  Durham.  We  say  with  pride, 
because  we  are  proud  that  North  Carolina  has  a  citizen  who  combines  in  such  a 
marked  degree  the  two  elements  of  usefulness,  viz.:  ability  and  inclination  ;  and 
we  say  with  gratitude,  because  a  man  who  left  college  twenty  years  ago  without 
money  and  who  has  since  given  to  the  educational  institutions  of  this  State 
enough  to  average  over  $1,000  a  year  for  the  twenty  years,  besides  his  substantial 
aid  to  churches,  asylums  and  private  individuals,  deserves  the  lasting  gratitude 
of  every  teacher  in  the  State,  and  we  wish  as  a  profession  to  acknowledge  our 
indebtedness  to  Mr.  Carr  as  our  friend  and  benefactor. 

And  we  are  glad  that  we  do  not  have  to  confine  our  thanks  to  North  Carolin- 
ians. VVe  recognize  the  fact  that  any  man  who  helps  anj'  institution  in  North 
Carolina  confers  a  benefit,  either  direct  or  indirect,  on  every  teacher  in  the  State, 
and  we  feel  an  unusual  appreciation  of  the  handsome  donation  made  to  Wake 
Forest  College  by  Mr.  Bostwick,  of  New  York,  a  stranger  to  us,  but  neverthe- 
less a  friend,  and  one  whom  the  teachers  of  North  Carolina  will  continue  to  re- 
member with  gratitude. 
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And  we  wish  further  to  express  our  thanks  to  Mr.  Sydney  S.  Lea,  of  Caswell 
county,  for  his  donation  of  $8,000  to  Wake  Forest  College. 

To  all  of  these  and  others  who  have  shown  their  liberaiitj*  to  educational  insti- 
tutions in  our  State,  we  offer   our  hearty  thanks. 

Capt.  John  Diickett,  of  Greenville,  oifered  the  following- 
amendment  to  the  Constitntion,  which  provides  that  the  Presi- 
dent may  hold  the  office  for  two  years  instead  of  only  one,  as  is 
now  the  law : 

Reaolved,  That  no  person  shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  President  of  the 
Assembly  for  more  than  two  years. 

Some  members  of  the  Assembly  opposed  the  amendment, 
holding  that  it  was  unnecessary  and  unwise  to  amend  before  a 
single  year  had  passed  since  the  adoption  of  the  present  consti- 
tution. On  a  vote  the  amendment  was  carried,  many  members 
refraining  from  voting. 

On  motion  of  Hon.  S.  M.  Finger  the  report  on  State  Normal 
C'ollege  was  referred  to  a  special  committee,  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Chair. 

A  very  attractive  feature  of  this  morning's  session  was  an 
exercise  with  Indian  Clubs.  The  exercise  was  led  by  Mlss 
Florence  Slater,  teacher  of  Calisthenics  at  St.  Mary's  School, 
Raleigh,  and  the  skillful  little  lady  was  assisted  by  Profs.  W. 
A.  Blair  and  John  J.  Blair,  and  Misses  Mollie  Moore  and  Leah 
Jones.  Very  few  of  our  schools  have  ever  made  Indian  Clubs 
a  part  of  their  calisthenic  training,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this 
graceful  and  healthful  exercise  may  have  general  introduction 
into  the  schools  of  North  Carolina. 

The  President  announced  that  a  continuation  of  the  discussion 
on  Geography  was  in  order.  * 

Prof  D.  L.  Ellis,  of  Glenwood,  said  that  in  studying  a  map 
of  the  continents  it  should  be  taken  as  a  whole,  carefully  noting 
the  outlines  and  boundaries,  not  giving  too  much  time  to  hunt- 
ing out  little  post-offices  or  railroads.  "Tell  the  children  how 
to  use  a  good  reference-book,"  and  he  cordially  recommended 
Scribner's  and  Johonnot's  Geographical  Readers  as  most  excel- 
lent and  valuable  aids  in  the  Geography  class. 
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Capt.  Duckett  did  not  think  it  well  to  take  the  children  from 
the  school  grounds  to  a  continent,  for  geographical  study  should 
he  more  gradual. 

Miss  Corinne  Harrison,  of  New  Bern,  who  is  now  teaching  in 
Boston,  said  that  "  we  must  go  from  the  whole  to  the  parts,  it  be- 
ing a  psychological  truth.  Map-moulding  should  be  used  in 
ij-iviup:  the  children  a  correct  idea  of  the  continent  and  the  face 
of  the  country.  Map-drawing  is  useful,  though  much  valuable 
time  has  been  wasted  in  it.  "  Production  maps,"  giving  manu- 
factures and  products,  are  excellent.  Have  the  children  to  write 
ideal  letters  from  cities  to  friends,  describing  accurately  the 
places.  Astronomical  Geography  is  essential  in  giving  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  winds,  tides,  currents,  monsoons,  &c.  The 
child  will  be  interested  in  this.  Map-moulding  in  putty  can  be 
easily  taught  and  the  children  will  take  great  delight  in  it." 

Capt.  C.  F.  Siler  said  he  has  in  the  school-room  a  map  of  his 
township  locating  all  the  correct  positions  of  the  adjoining  town- 
ships and  the  county  town,  and  he  requires  his  pupils  to  make 
frequent  visits  in  imagination  to  neighboring  townships,  describ- 
ing in  full  the  events  of  the  trip. 

Prof.  M.  C  S.  Noble  likes  sand  map-moulding  in  teaching 
the  appearance  and  height  of  mountains,  but  the  moulding  is 
simply  a  representation  of  some  map  which  is  given  to  us  by 
the  surveyors.  "  I  have  a  great  devotion  for  North  Carolina, 
and  I  make  it  the  most  important  of  all  my  geographical  teach- 
ing." ^  '     . 

President  Alderman  said  that  in  the  discussion  on  Geography 
before  the  Assembly  the  teachers  had  learned  enough  to  make 
them  expert  instructors  in  this  great  science.  He  considered  it 
important  to  combine  history  with  all  geographical  teaching,  and 
more  prominence  ought  to  be  given  to  the  map  of  Palestine  and 
other  sacred  geography. 

The  President  then  introduced  Prof.  M.  H.  Holt,  associate 
principal  of  Oak  Ridge  Institute,  as  special  lecturer  upon  the 
second  subject  of  the  morning,  '^Arithmetic."  The  speaker 
handled  the  subject  ably  and  gracefully  and  made  his  address 
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very  entertaining.  "Don't  be  too  full  of  new  theories  which' 
are  not  engrafted  on  your  own  originality,  for  they  will  often 
fail.  Put  your  whole  heart  in  your  work,  no  matter  how  bril- 
liant your  attainments.  All  the  education  without  enthusiasm 
will  make  only  a  dead  school.  While  arithmetic  develops  the 
mind,  it  should  not  be  forced  at  too  early  an  age  by  difficult 
problems.  Aid  the  pupil  to  think  some  for  himself.  I  have  a 
contempt  for  that  text-book  on  arithmetic  which  does  not  give 
the  teacher  and  pupil  credit  for  having  some  common  sense. 
Each  teacher  must  do  his  work  with  individuality.  Frequent 
reviews  and  drill  exercises  are  absolutely  necessary  in  this  sci- 
ence more  than  in  any  other.  Don't  explain  too  much,  for  a  thing 
may  be  explained  to  death.  Change  methods  occasionally  so  that 
your  pupils  may  not  be  able  to  anticipate  you  in  any  way.  Love 
your  State  more  and  you  will  be  a  better  teacher  in  any  science." 
In  concluding  his  address  he  digressed  enough  to  pay  some 
handsome  tributes  to  North  Carolina  and  our  love  for  her.  "  We 
need  more  patriotism,  a  greater  reverence  for  our  distinguished 
men,  better  schools  and,  more  of  them,  and  a  spirit  of  industry 
among  our  pupils." 

The  Special  Committee  on  Thanks  to  the  Press  of  the  State 
submitted  the  following  report,  which  was  most  heartily  and 
cordiaHy  adopted : 

Whereas,  The  teachers  of  the  State  recognize  iu  the  Press  a  strong  friend  and 
ally,  and 

Whereas,  The  editors  have  shown  unusual  kindness  in  fieelj'  giving  us  so 
many  courteous,  encouraging  and  helpful  words  and  so  much  valuable  space,  and 
have  forwarded  in  many  other  ways  the  interests  of  this  Assembly  and  tbe  caiise 
of  education  general!}',  and 

Whereas,  We  recognize  them  as  co-workers  in  the  cause  of  education — they 
teaching  the  parents  and  we  the  children;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly-,  do  hereby  tender 
our  hearty  and  sincere  thanks  to  the  Press  of  the  State,  and  do  assure  the  editors 
of  our  most  thorough  appreciation  of  all  their  efforts  in  our  behalf  and  in  behalf 
of  the  great  cause  in  which  we  are  mutually  interested. 

Resolved,  That  these  thanks  are  not  mere  perfunctory  expressions  of  empty 
compliment,  but  an  acknowledgment  of  our  obligations  to  the  editorial  fraternity 
and  an  assurance  of  our  desire  to  help  extend  in  evei-y  possible  way  the  prosperity 
and  influeuce  of  the  Press  of  North  Carolina.  E.  P.  Moses, 

W.  A.  Blair, 

CD.    MCIVER, 

Committee. 
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EVENING  SESSION. 

Just  after  the  Assembly  had  gathered  for  the  evening's  work 
they  were  entertained  by  an  exceedingly  sweet  song  by  little 
Maggie  Moring,  of  Raleigh.  This  wonderful  child  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  infant  class  of  First  Baptist  Sunday-school  of  Ral- 
eigh, and  though  she  is  only  about  six  years  old  her  powers  of  song 
were  greatly  enjoyed  by  all  this  vast  crowd  who  have  in  their 
hands  the  training  of  little  children. 

The  special  lecture  of  the  evening  was  by  Rev.  B.  F.  Mara- 
BLE,  of  Mt.  Olive,  upon  the  entertaining  and  timely  topic  of 
Universal  Education.  His  address  was  a  capital  one  in  every 
%vay,  although  some  of  his  views  as  to  the  unfavorable  results  of 
general  education  were  not  entirely  acquiesced  io  by  his  hearers. 
The  speaker  was  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  the  train  and  his 
conclusion  was  postponed  to  another  evening. 


EIGHTH  DAY. 

Wednesday,  June  2 2d. 

It  seems  that  there  is  to  be  no  limit  to  the  attendance  at  the 
A.ssembly  this  year.  Every  train  brings  in  a  new  crowd,  all 
remain  just  as  long  as  they  can,  and  many  find  it  impossible  to 
leave  such  a  delightful  place  and  such  happy  companions,  and 
the  enjoyment  has  been  so  great  that  many  teachers  have  already 
remained  several  days  longer  than  they  had  at  first  intended. 
The  social  features  of  the  Assembly  are  specially  cultivated  as 
one  of  the  greatest  benefits  to  the  profession,  and  the  teachers 
find  this  feature  so  very  agreeable  that  they  are  loth  to  leave. 
The  attendance  has  now  nearly  reached  fifteen  hundred,  more 
than  double  the  number  at  any  previous  session. 

The  President  extended  the  privileges  and  courtesies  of  the 
Assembly  to  the  following  distinguished  educators  who  had  not 
before  attended  the  sessions:  Hon.  K.  P.  Battle,  LL.  D., 
President  University  of  North  Carolina;  Rev.  Chas.  E.  Tay- 
lor, D.  D.,  President  Wake  Forest  College;  Rev.  R.  M.  Saun- 
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DERS,  D.  D.,  President  Norfolk  Female  College;  Miss  Corinne 
Harrison,  of  Dillaway  School,  Boston,  Mass.;  Prof.  J.  M. 
Jones,  former  President  Columbia  Female  College,  S.  C. ;  Dr. 
B.  F.  Dixon,  Superintendent  Oxford  Orphan  Asylum;  also  to 
the  following  well-known  public  men :  Hon.  D.  G.  Fowle, 
Hon.  John  Robinson,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  T. 
K.  Bruner,  Secretary  Board  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Frank 
Dancy,  Assistant  State  Chemist. 

The  dev^otions  of  the  morning  were  conducted  by  Rev.  W. 
B.  Harrell,  of  Salem.  The  first  Psalm  was  read  and  the 
beautiful  hymn  "Over  There"  was  sung. 

After  the  morning  announcements,  Capt.  C.  F.  Siler  oifered 
a  motion  of  thanks  to  Rev.  John  S.  Watkins,  D.  D.,  for  the 
admirable  sermons  preached  to  the  Assembly  on  Sunday. 

Prof.  M.  C.  S.  Noble,  of  Wilmington,  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution,  which  was  adopted  : 

Besolued,  Tbat  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the  President  to  report 
as  soon  as  possible  as  to  the  advisability  of  building  a  hall  for  the  use  of  the 
Assembly,  and  to  give  an  estimate  of  cost. 

On  a  motion  to  reconsider,  made  by  Rev.  W.  R.  Atkinson, 
President  of  Charlotte  Female  Seminary,  Prof.  Noble  explained 
that  the  committee  was  expected  to  simply  report  the  expediency 
of  the  proposition  towards  securing  permanency  of  the  Assem- 
bly, and  the  motion  to  reconsider  was  withdrawn,  after  which 
the  committee  was  appointed  as  follows:  M.  C.  S.  Noble,  E.  G. 
Harrell,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Fray. 

The  President,  in  happy  remarks,  presented  Rev.  Thos.  Hume, 
Jr.,  D.  D.,  of  the  University,  as  the  lecturer  for  the  morning. 

Dr.  Hume  took  the  platform  amidst  applause.  His  subject 
was  "Good  Literature,"  and  such  a  thorough  and  interesting 
sketch  of  progress  of  the  literature  of  the  world  and  the  liter- 
ary men  has  seldom  been  heard  in  the  State.  The  delivery  of 
the  address  was  both  pleasant  and  eloquent,  and  kept  the  closest 
attention  of  the  very  large  audience  which  graced  the  occasion. 
His  exposition  of  the  legends  of  Arthur  was  exceedingly  fine 
and  his  treatment  of  the  nineteenth  century  literature  was  inval- 
uable to  the  student  in  this  branch  of  education. 
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Miss  Corinne  Harrison,  of  New  Bern,  now  a  noted  teacher 
in  the  Dillaway  School  of  Boston,  was  then  presented  to  the  As- 
sembly by  the  President.  There  was  enthusiasm  throughout  the 
hall  as  Miss  Harrison  stepped  upon  the  platform,  which  sug- 
gested the  great  esteem  and  love  in  which  this  cultured  North 
Carolina  woman  is  held  by  the  people  of  the  State.  Her  address 
was  a  complete  treatise  upon  the  very  best  and  most  successful 
methods  of  teaching  young  people.  "Mothers  leave  too  much 
of  this  training  for  the  teacher  to  do,  and  this  is  unfortunate. 
It  is  not  enough  that  a  child  should  l)e  told  what  to  do,  but  it 
must  be  shown  how  to  do  a  thing  by  doing  it.  It  ought  to  be 
a  law  of  the  land  that  no  child  should  enter  the  primary  school 
until  it  had  been  through  the  kindergarten  course.  Anybody 
will  not  now  do  for  the  primary  teacher,  for  it  requires  the  very 
best  training  and  highest  talent.  The  child  must  be  studied. 
Develop  the  natural  senses  and  tell  the  child  how  to  use  them. 
Love  is  the  child's  world,  and  the  teacher  who  cannot  give  and 
receive  this  love  from  the  pupil  ought  to  engage  in  some  other 
employment.  Voluntary  attention  of  the  child  must  be  secured. 
The  best  teacher  is  not  the  one  who  makes  the  fewest  mistakes, 
but  it  is  the  one  who  never  makes  the  same  mistake  twice. 
Never  imitate  any  exercise  or  method  you  may  hear  or  see, 
unless  you  can  make  it  your  own  and  clearly  understand  the 
principles  upon  which  it  is  based.  Do  not  use  rewards  too  much 
for  success,  because  it  often  excites  envy  and  hatred,  but  make 
your  premiums  for  honest  and  faithful  eifort." 

EVENING    session. 

Prof.  R,  M.  Saunders,  President  of  Norfolk  Female  Col- 
lege, gave  an  illustrated  lecture  in  the  Baptist  Church  on  "Fairy 
Land  of  Modern  Science."  This  admirable  lecture  gave  a  clear 
insight  into  the  uses  and  wonder  of  the  spectroscope  and  its 
magical  revelations.  His  experiments  with  radiant  matter  were 
indeed  fine,  and  the  teacher  of  science  was  particularly  benefited 
bv  these  investiacations. 
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The  Assembly  was  again  entertained  by  little  Maggie  Moring 
in  her  wonderful  song  powers.  Her  ease  and  grace  on  the  plat- 
form and  the  sweetness  of  her  voice  "carried  the  house  by 
storm." 

Miss  Lillian  Aenold,  of  Greensboro,  by  special  request, 
gave  a  pleasant  entertainment  in  the  Methodist  Church  to-night. 
She  was  assisted  by  some  other  ladies  of  the  Assembly  in  mnsic 
and  recitations,  and  notwithstanding  the  rainy  weather  she  had 
a  good  and  appreciative  audience.  Her  entertainments  in  read- 
ing and  recitation  given  in  the  parlor  of  the  Atlantic  Hotel 
from  time  to  time  were  exceedingly  pleasant  and  much  enjoyed 
by  the  Assembly. 


NINTH  DAY. 

Thuesday,  June  23d. 

There  was  a  heavy  rain  last  night  which  served  to  cool  the 
atmosphere  to  yet  a  more  pleasant  point,  and  now  a  gentle  west 
wind  is  blowing,  which  adds  much  to  the  joys  of  sailing  and 
surf-bathing. 

Another  large  crowd  of  '•  Chautanquans"  arrived  last  night, 
and  the  attendance  is  now  running  about  fifteen,  hundred. 
Enthusiasm  prevails  throughout  all  the  exercises  and  in  all  the 
amusements  and  it  is  the  universal  opinion  that  there  never  was 
seen  a  happier  crowd  of  people  in  any  State  or  on  any  occasion. 

An  idea  of  the  number  of  people  at  the  Assembly  may  be 
formed  from  the  fact  that  in  bread  alone  over  two  barrels  of  flour 
and  two  hundred  pounds  of  lard  are  consumed  daily !  And  at 
breakfast  this  morning  there  were  used  one  whole  ox  and  a  half, 
three  sheep,  one  thousand  fish,  ten  hams,  twenty-five  hundred 
biscuit,  six  hundred  chickens  and  two  thousand  eggs !  Sixty 
gallons  of  soup  are  eaten  at  dinner  and  over  two  tons  of  ice  are 
consumed  daily ! 

Rev.  L.  C.  Vass,  D.  D.,  of  New  Bern,  conducted  the  devo- 
tional exercises  of  the  morning — all  the  Assembly  joining  him 
in  reading  the  23d  Psalm. 
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Capt.   C.  F.  Siler  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
eceived  with  cheers  and  unanimously  adopted: 


Whereas,  It  is  a  stern  fact  that  the  acquisition  of  all  the  ologies  of  all  the 
colleges  and  the  baptism  of  all  the  isms  on  earth  are  in  a  large  degree  lost  with 
the  failure  of  the  health  of  the  body ;  and 

Whereas,  We  believe  that  calisthenics  is  a  faithful  friend  to  all  the  organs  of 
respiration,  circulation  and  gesticulation,  and  surely  and  rapidly  fertilizes 
thought  and  vivifies  the  soul,  while  with  such  a  lavish  hand  it  administers  to  the 
body ;  and 

Whereas,  Miss  Slater  has  contributed  so  largely  to  our  interest  on  this  line. 

Resolved  1.  That  we  recommend  calisthenics  to  all  our  teachers. 

Resolved  2.  That  we  extend  Miss  Slater  a  ton  of  thanks. 

Resolved  3.  That  we  desire  that  the  remainder  of  her  sail  in  life's  single  boat 
be  as  free  from  care  as  that  of  the  Sleeping  Swan,  and  that  when  Cupid  shall 
declare  that  we  can  "  Miss  "  her  no  longer,  she  may  bask  at  least  fourscore  years 
in  the  smiles  of  the  most  handsome  and  worthy  young  man  known  to  the  western 
hemisphere. 

Prof.  M.  C.  S.  Noble  moved  that  the  election  of  officers  be 
held  on  Saturday  morning,  and  that  an  amendment  be  made  to 
the  constitution  to  provide  for  the  election  of  officers  on  the  last 
Saturday  of  each  annual  session". 

The  amendment  was  discussed  by  Prof.  Denson  and  Rev. 
George  Byrd,  and,  upon  motion  to  table,  the  amendment  was 
lost. 

Mr.  D.  L.  Ellis  moved  that  the  addresses  of  Rev.  Thomas 
Hume,  Jr.  and  Miss  Corinne  Harrison  be  requested  for  publi- 
cation in  the  Daily  North  Carolina  Teacher.  The  motion  was 
adopted. 

An  invitation  from  the  Morehead  City  Boat  Company  was 
extended  to  the  teachers  for  a  complimentary  sail  to  Beaufort 
to-morrow  morning,  and  it  was  accepted  with  thanks. 

Hon.  a.  Leazar,  of  Mooresville,  being  introduced  to  the 
Assembly  by  the  President,  proceeded  to  address  the  body  on 
the  duties  of  North  Carolina  to  education  and  the  duties  of  the 
citizens  to  the  State.  "  We  are  entered  on  an  era  of  peace,  and 
the  sun  of  liberty  shines  upon  a  race  of  brothers.  All  disputes 
have  been  settled.  This  is  North  Carolina,  and  the  equal  of  any 
other  State  in  the  great  Union.  The  Union  is  a  better  and 
stronger   one   by    far  than  it  ever  was  before.     The  people  of 
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Xorth  Carolina  are  in  no  way  the  inferior  of  any  other  people 
on  earth."  This  was  an  able  address  and  was  well  received 
by  the  Assembly. 

The  second  speaker  being  Hon.  S.  M.  Finger,  was  pleasantly 
introduced  by  President  Alderman  as  "the  head  of  the  school 
system  of  JSTorth  Carolina,  therefore  the  ex  officio  head  of  the 
Teachers'  Assembly." 

Maj.  Finger  selected  as  the  subject  of  his  address  "The  Value 
of  Moral  and  Intellectual  Education  in  the  Suppression  of 
Crime,"  hence  the  necessity  of  increasing  the  public  school 
interests.  "The  objectors  to  the  public  schools  argue  that  there 
is  too  much  cramming  of  the  children,  but  these  objections  will 
not  stand  before  examination.  The  strong  power  in  securing 
proper  conduct  is  an  appeal  to  a  sense  of  honest  duty."  Maj. 
Finger  is  a  practical,  progressiv^e  and  conservative  educator,  and 
his  words  are  always  pleasant  to  North  Carolina  teachers. 

evening  session. 

At  8  o'clock  p.  M.,  Hon.  A.  M.  Waddell,  of  Wilmington, 
one  of  the  finest  of  North  Carolina  orators,  was  introduced  to 
the  Assembly.  His  subject  was  a  most  popular  one  with  a 
North  Carolina  audience,  being  "North  Carolina  History,"  and 
it  was  handled  in  a  style  which  did  credit  to  the  distinguished 
speaker.  He  announced  his  subject  as  "Clio  in  a  New'  Dress," 
and  he  said  that  he  intended  to  prove  that  the  Irishman  had 
settled  this  country  over  five  hundred  years  before  Columbus 
was  born.  His  biographical  sketches  of  the  earlier  historians  of 
our  State  were  highly  amusing  and  created  rounds  of  laughter. 
His  descriptions  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Irishman,  whether 
born  in  Ireland  or  not,  were  in  the  greatest  degree  entertaining. 
He  cited  the  humorous  phases  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  the 
earlier  years  in  our  history  in  evidence  of  his  avowed  theory 
that  "  North  Carolina  was  settled  by  the  Irish."  His  whole 
lecture,  one  of  the  most  amusing  ever  delivered  in  this  State, 
contained  an  under-current  of  valuable  lessons  which  will  put 
the  teacher  to  seriously  thinking  upon   matters  concerning  the 
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welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  Old  North  State.  After  he  had 
"concluded  his  joke"  lie  paid  a  tribute  to  Ireland  and  her  peo- 
ple which  was  grand,  eloquent  and  touching,  showing  the  honor, 
integrity  and  nobility  of  the  Irish  people  which  made  them 
admired  the  world  over.  At  the  conclusion  of  Col.  Waddell's 
address  he  received  three  hearty  rounds  of  applause  of  wiiich 
any  man  might  be  proud  from  such  a  cultured  audience. 


TENTH  DAY. 

Friday,  June  24th. 

The  regular  exercises  were  suspended  and  the  day  is  unani- 
mously conceded  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  delightful  which 
the  Assembly  has  ever  experienced  at  any  session.  The  pro- 
verbial hospitality  of  the  Eastern  people  of  North  Carolina  has 
been  most  thoroughly  exemplified  with  lavish  hands  and  open 
hearts. 

First  of  the  enjoyments  of  the  day  was  a  complimentary  sail 
given  to  the  teachers  by  the  boatmen  of  Morehead  City.  The 
beautiful  fleet  left  the  wharf  at  ten  o'clock  with  about  two  hun- 
dred members  of  the  Assembly  on  board.  The  weather  was 
fine,  just  cloudy  enough  to  be  pleasant,  and  a  splendid  sea-breeze 
was  blowing  from  the  southward  sufficient  to  give  good  speed  to. 
the  boats  and  set  the  spray  to  dancing  over  the  bows.  The  party 
first  landed  at  Beaufort  and  spent  a  short  while  in  visiting  the 
many  places  of  interest  in  this  ancient  town,  and  during  their 
stay  the  citizens  greeted  them  most  cordially  and  extended  to 
them  many  kind  hospitalities.  Then  the  teachers  boarded  the 
handsome  revenue  cutter  Colfax,  and  there  received  a  hearty 
welcome  from  the  affable  Commander  Moore  and  his  associate 
officers,  who  showed  their  visitors  through  the  ship  and  explained 
the  mysteries  of  navigation  to  most  appreciative  and  interested 
listeners.  Many  of  the  teachers  had  never  before  seen  a  steamer, 
and  the  Colfax  was  indeed  an  interesting  revelation  to  them. 
The  beauty  of  the  vessel  and  the  perfect  order,  neatness   and 
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cleanliness  which  prevailed  throughout  elicited   many   compli- 
ments upon  the  skill  of  '*  Uncle  Sam's  housekeepers." 

Another  exceedingly  pleasant  feature  of  the  day's  recreation 
M^as  an  excursion  to  New  Bern,  which  was  kindly  given  to  the 
Assembly  by  Mr.  Washington  Bryan,  President  of  the  Atlantic 
and  North  Carolina  Railroad.  When  the  train  of  eiy-ht  cars 
arrived  at  New  Bern  it  was  stopped  in  front  of  the  Academy 
green,  and  as  the  teachers  landed  they  were  met  by  the  trustees 
and  a  number  of  other  friends  of  the  city  and  invited  into  the 
Academy,  where  a  splendid  lunch  was  prepared,  consisting  of 
ice-cream,  lenaonade  and  cake.  In  the  absence  of  the  President, 
the  Secretary  "called  the  meeting  to  order,"  and  a  capital 
address  of  welcome  was  made  by  Mr.  John  S.  Long,  County 
Superintendent  of  Craven  County,  in  which  he  extended  to  the 
teachers  the  complete  "freedom  of  the  city,"  and  in  eloquent 
and  appropriate  words  he  greeted  the  cultured  visitors  to  one  of 
North  Carolina's  most  historic  towns.  By  request  of  the  Sec- 
retary, Prof.  M.  C.  S.  Noble,  of  Wilmington,  happily  responded 
to  the  welcome  and  tenderly  referred  to  his  attachment  for  the 
city,  it  being  the  last  resting-place  of  dear  members  of  his  fam- 
ily. After  partaking  of  the  bountiful  lunch  the  remainder  of 
the  time  was  spent  in  visiting  the  Revolutionary  leminiseences 
which  are  to  be  found  at  New  Bern,  and  then  the  teachers  were 
invited  to  dinner  at  the  homes  of  their  friends.  The  day's 
sojourn  among  such  pleasant  people  will  leave  many  happy 
recollections  with  the  Assembly.  The  teachers  are  under  special 
obligations  for  courtesies  from  Messrs.  George  Allen,  Miller, 
Oliver,  Havens,  Clark,  Dill,  Neal  and  other  gentlemen  of  the 
"  Elm  City." 

EVENING    SESSION. 

Rev.  B.  F.  M arable,  D.  D.,  of  Mt.  Olive,  was  presented  to 
the  Assembly  by  the  President  that  he  might  conclude  the 
address  which  was  interrupted  a  few  evenings  since  by  the 
arrival  of  the  train,  bringing  a  large  number  of  new  guests. 
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The  speaker  gave  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  first  portion  of  his 
address,  setting  forth  the  statement  that  "in  the  New  England 
States  there  had  been  a  decrease  of  virtue  as  there  had  been  an 
advance  in  popular  education.  The  educated  masses  are  to-day 
threatening  the  social  life  of  Europe,  The  colored  man  of  the 
South  is  no  better  off  torday  than  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
although  he  has  been  educated.  These  troubles  arise  from  the 
defects  in  public  education.  New  England  schools  are  exclud- 
ing all  moral  instruction  from  their  public  schools,  and  no  edu- 
cation is  better  than  an  education  without  morals.  Practical 
education  is  the  kind  to  be  desired,  and  it  is  the  only  kind  which 
is  improving  to  mankind."  The  finishing  sentiment  of  this  ad- 
mirable address  was  specially  in  accord  with  the  work  of  the- 
Teachers'  Assembly  in  elevating  the  standard  of  teaching,  and 
although  some  of  the  speaker's  assertions  did  not  receive  un- 
qualified endorsement  of  the  North  Carolina  teachers,  the  yet 
lecture  awakened  considerable  interest  and  put  the  audience  to 
^'thinkinof  on  these  things." 


ELEVENTH  DAY. 

Saturday,  June  25th, 
At  10  o'clock  President  Alderman  called  the   Assembly   to 
order  and  announced  that  it  was  expected  that  teachers   who 
spend  their  time  in  exercising  discipline  in  schools  would  them- 
selves keep  perfect  order  during  the  sessions  of  the  x4.ssembly. 

The  devotions  of  the  morning  were  led  by  Rev.  B.  F.  Mae- 
able,  D.  D.,  and  the  Assembly  joined  heartily  in  singing  "  There 
is  a  fountain  filled  with  blood." 

A  cordial  invitation  was  received  from  the  Maryland  State 
Teachers'  Association  to  convene  at  Old  Point  Comfort,  Va., 
July  5  to  9,  asking  the  North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly  to 
visit  them  on  the  return  from  Washington  City,  July  6th.  The 
xALSsembly  returned  thanks  for  the  invitation. 

6 
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The  following  were  appointed  on  Committee  of  Organization  : 
Rev.  W.  R.  Atkinson,  Rev.  Thos.  Hume,  Jr.,  D.  D.,  Prof.  P.  P. 
Claxton,  Capt.  T.  J.  Drewry,  Mr.  B.  C.  Mclver  and  Misses 
Corinne  Harrison  and  Mary  Locke  McCorkle. 

A  letter  was  received  from  Lieut.  Francis  Winslow  ex- 
pressing regrets  that  he  was  not  able  to  attend  the  session  and 
give  the  lecture  as  promised.  Owing  to  the  absence  of  so  many 
of  the  officers  of  his  steamer  his  constant  presence  M^as  required 
on  board  the  vessel.  The  Assembly  had  anticipated  much  pleas- 
ure in  Lieut.  Winslow's  talk  about  the  "  Inhabitants  of  the  Sea." 

The  Committee  on  North  Carolina  History  reported  as  fol- 
lows : 

MoREHEAD  City,  N.  C,  June  23,  1SS7. 

The  Committee  in  chare;e  of  the  examination  of  candidates  for  the  medal 
offered  by  Messrs.  Alfred  Williams  &  Co.  to  the  member  of  the  North  Carolina 
Teachers'  Assembly  who  should  exhibit  the  best  ii.nowledge  of  Moore's  History  of 
North  Carolina,  in  offerino;  their  report,  beg  leave  to  say  : 

That  the  interest  in  educational  progress  and  the  public  spirit  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Alfred  Williams  &  Co.,  in  annually  presenting  nitdalsof  such  beauty  and 
value  is  warmly  appreciated  by  the  Assembly. 

That  the  congratulations  of  the  Committee  are  extended  to  those  j'oung  teach- 
ers who  stood  this  examination  with  so  much  courage  and  patience,  and  we  com- 
mend their  spirit  of  self-improvement,  which  will  biing  its  own  reward,  more 
lasting  than  even  a  golden  prize ;  and  that  the  medal  is  hereby  awarded  to  Mk. 
Elisha  B.  Lewis,  of  Jerusalem,  Davie  couniy,  N.  C,  whose  paper  was  of  high 
merit,  evincing  the  most  accurate  knowledge  of  the  subject  and  worthj'  of 
the  honor  to  be  conferred  through  this  Assembly. 

Very  respectfully, 

C.  B.  Denson, 
For  Committee. 

The  Committee  on  General  History  reported  that  the  gold 
medal  offered  by  Messrs.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.  for  the  best  exami- 
nation in  Barne.s'  General  History,  had  been  awarded  to  Miss 
Isabel  Graves,  of  Mt.  Airy.  This  is  the  second  Assembly 
medal  won  by  Miss  Graves,  she  having  received  the  reward  in 
North  Carolina  History  at  the  session  of  1886. 

The  following  new  committee  on  tlie  new  State  Normal  College 
was  appointed  by  the  chair  :  J.  L.  Tomlinson,  C.  D.  Mclver,  D, 
Matt.  Thompson,  M.  C.  S.  Noble  and  Mrs.  Jno.  A.  McDonald. 
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The  matter  of  a  North  Carolina  Normal  College  coming 
before  the  Assembly,  it  was  discussed  by  the  Secretary,  who  stated 
that  the  Assembly  ought  to  give  full  expression  that  the  Normal 
College  should  be  established,  and  that  it  would  use  its  influence 
in  the  election  of  men  who  would  give  their  vote  to  this  measure. 

Hon.  S.  M.  Finger  most  heartily  agreed  with  the  sentiment 
that  there  must  be  a  Normal  College  for  North  Carolina  teach- 
ers. "There  is  no  provision  in  our  State  law  for  the  training  of 
our  female  teachers,  it  ought  to  be  done,  and  this  Assembly 
should  say  so,  positively  and  emphatically.  The  Legislature 
has  given  more  money  to  the  Normal  Schools  for  colored  teach- 
ers than  for  the  training  of  her  white  teachers." 

Hon.  J.  C.  Scarborough  said  that  this  Assembly  ought  to 
assert  itself  now  and  at  every  session  until  it  is  given  a  Normal 
College  by  the  Legislature.  The  "Peabody  Fund"  can  be  had 
for  this  purpose  and  the  teachers  must  speak  out,  speak  loud 
and  let  their  voices  be  heard  in  the  land,  and  the  desired 
response  will  be  returned. 

Miss  Corinne  Harrison  said  that  the  women  were  powers 
behind  the  throne  and  they  must  add  their  enthusiasm  to  the 
sound  sense  of  the  men  and  the  matter  will  be  accomplished. 
"  We  must  have  the  Normal  College." 

The  following  resolution,  in  sentiment  with  the  discussion,  was 
offered  by  the  Secretary  : 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Assembly  that  a  North  Carolina  Normal 
College  for  the  training  of  our  teachers  in  the  art  and  science  of  the  profession 
is  an  absolute  necessity. 

Resolved  further,  That  the  Legislature  of  1S89  be  memorialized  to  establish  this 

Normal. College  immediately  ia  accordance  with  the  bill  introduced  at  the  session 

of  1887. 

E.  Gr.  Harrell. 

On  motion  of  Prof.  P.  P.  Claxton,  the  resolution  was  adopted 
unanimously. 

On  motion  of  Prof.  M.  C.  S.  Noble,  the  matter  of  election  of 
officers  was  taken  from  the  table.  Whereupon  a  motion  was 
made  to  hold  the  election  of  officers  and  committees  to-day. 
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This  motion  was  considerably  discussed  by  Profs.  Noble, 
Claxton,  Mclver,  Dr.  G.  W.  Manly,  Rev.  W.  B.  Harrell  and 
Capt.  C.  F.  Siler.  Prof.  J.  W.  Gore  said  that  all  constitutional 
matters  should  take  effect  the  year  following,  and  he  oifered  an 
amendment  to  that  effect. 

The  amendment  was  discussed  spiritedly  by  Rev.  AV.  R. 
Atkinson,  Profs.  Noble,  Mclver  and  Capt.  Siler,  after  which  the 
amendment  was  withdrawn  and  the  original  motion  prevailed  on 
a  vote  of  77  to  23,  after  the  ruling  was  sustained  that  none  but 
actual  teachers  were  entitled  to  a  vote  on  any  matter,  as  is  pro- 
vided in  the  constitution. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  T.  0.  Linn,  of  Salisbury,  the  Assembly 
proceeded  to  the  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  Executive  Committee,  in  accordance  with  the  constitution, 
presented  the  following  five  names  for  the  selection  of  a  Presi- 
dent: Prof.  E.  A.  Alderman,  of  Goldsboro;  Capt.  C.  B. 
Denson,  of  Raleigh ;  Prof.  M.  C.  S.  Noble,  of  Wilmington ; 
Prof.  J.  L.  Tomlinson,  of  Winston ;  Rev.  T.  M.  Jones,  D. 
D.,  of  Greensboro. 

Capt.  C.  B.  Denson  asked  to  withdraw  his  name,  and  he 
placed  that  of  Mr.  Alderman  in  nomination  by  acclamation. 

The  President  called  Capt.  Denson  to  preside  during  the  elec- 
tion. 

On  motion  of  Hon.  S.  M.  Finger,  the  present  incumbent, 
Prof.  Ed^vin  A.  Alderman,  was  unanimously  elected  by 
acclamation,  and  he  was  gracefully  presented  with  the  gavel  by 
Capt.  C.  B.  Denson,  in  a  neat  speech,  to  which  the  President 
replied  in  appropriate  words. 

On  motion  of  Prof  M.  C.  S.  Noble,  the  present  Secretary, 
Eugene  G.  Harrell,  was  re-elected  unanimously.  The  Sec- 
retary appointed  Mr.  J.  D.  Miller,  of  Raleigh  Graded  School, 
as  his  assistant  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Rev.  R.  S.  Arrowood,  the  present  Treasurer,  positively 
declined  re-election,  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  was  now  out  of 
the  profession  entirely,  being  in  the  ministry,  resided  several 
miles  from  the  railroad,  and  could  not  attend  to  the  duties  of 
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the  office;  whereupon  Prof.  D.  L.  Ellis,  of  Glen  wood  High 
School,  was  elected  Treasurer  for  the  ensuing  term. 
The  following  resolution  was  adopted  unanimously: 

Resol/jed,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Assembl}'  are  due  and  herebj-  tendered  to  our 
ex-Treasurer,  Rev.  R.  S.  Arrowood,  for  the  faithful  manner  in  which  he  has  tilled 
the  duties  of  the  ofRce  during  the  past  three  j'ears. 

M.  C.  S.  Noble. 

Mr.  B.  C  Mclver  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
adopted  heartily : 

Whereas,  The  kind  invitation  of  President  Brj-an  of  the  A.  &  N.  C.  R.  R.,  to 
be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  this  Assembly,  a  special  train  affording  us  an  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  the  historic  city  of  New  Bern  was  gladly  accepted  b}'  a  goodly 
party  of  us,  and 

Whereas,  Upon  our  arrival,  the  people  of  New  Bern  especially  exerted  them- 
selves to  show  us  abundant  hospitalities,  opening  to  us  the  elegant  and  commo- 
dious school  buildings  and  grounds,  serving  to  us  refreshments  and  showing  us 
other  kindnesses;  therefore,  be  it 

Hesolved,  That  we  most  cordially  extend  to  the  people  of  New  Bern  and  Mr. 
Bryan  our  sincere  thanks,  and  gladly  make  this  public  acknowledgment  of  the 
favors  we  have  received. 

The  Executive  Committee  reported  further  that  they  had 
examined  the  books  of  Secretary  and  Treasurer  and  find  that 
the  receipts  for  the  year,,  including  balance  on  hand,  were 
§1,321.45,  and  that  the  balance  on  hand,  after  all  expenses  are 
paid,  is  $852.45.  It  was  recommended  that  the  Treasurer  be 
paid  five  per  cent,  of  his  receipts  as  remuneration  for  his  ser- 
vices, in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  he  is  a  bonded  officer. 
The  report  was  adopted  as  submitted. 

The  Committee  on  Organization  reported  the  following  offi- 
cers, and  their  report  was  adopted : 

Vice-Presidents. — 1.  M.  C.  S.  Noble,  Wilmington.  2. 
N.  B.  Henry,  Chapel  Hill.  3.  F.  P.  Hobgood,  Oxford.  4. 
J.  C.  Scarborough,  Smithfield.  5.  N.  C.  English,  Trinity 
College.  6.  C.  P.  Frazier,  Greensboro.  7.  G.  W.  JSTeal, 
New  Bern.  8.  E.  P.  Moses,  Raleigh.  9.  Sidney  M.  Fin- 
ger, Raleigh. 

Executive  Committee. — Edwin  A.  Alderman,  President, 
Goldsboro;  E.  G.  Harrell,  Secretary,  Raleigh  ;  C.  D.  McIver, 
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Raleigh;  W.  A,  Blair,  Winston;  P.  P.  Claxton,  Wilson; 
John  Duckett,  Greenville;  C.  B.  Densox,  Raleigh;  Mrs.  J. 
A.  McDonald,  Raleigh;  Mrs.  M.  C.  S.  Noble,  Wilmington; 
Miss  Mary  Petty,  Fayetteville;  Miss  Rachel  Brookfield, 
New  Bern;  Miss  W.  A.  Carver,  Glenwood;  Miss  Lillian 
Arnold,  Greensboro. 

The  time  for  next  annual  session  of  the  Assembly  was  made 
Wednesday,  June  13th,  1888,  to  continue  until  Thursday,  June 
28th,  and  the  place  is  to  be  at  some  sea-coast  where  best  rates 
and  accommodations  can  be  obtained. 

It  is  necessary  that  all  officers  of  the  Assembly  and  members 
of  the  various  committees  should  be  present  from  the  beginning 
to  the  close  of  the  session,  in  order  that  the  business  may  be 
]>roperly  attended  to;  therefoi'e,  if  any  officers  or  members  of 
committees  should  find  during  the  year  that  they  cannot  attend 
the  entire  session  they  are  requested  to  notify  the  Secretary,  so 
that  the  Committee  on  Organization  may  fill  the  vacancies  before 
the  next  Assembly  convenes. 

afternoon  session. 

The  afternoon  has  been  profitably  spent  in  discussing  one  of 
the  most  valuable  portions  of  school  instruction,  "Higher 
Reading."  The  question  was  opened  by  Prof.  P.  P.  Claxton, 
Superintendent  of  Wilson  Normal  School,  who  gave  a  thorough 
exposition  of  the  mistakes  in  teaching  the  more  advanced  pupils 
to  read,  concluding  with  a  synopsis  of  the  most  approved  mod- 
ern methods.  His  address  was  very  clear  and  practical  and  was 
well  received  by  every  teacher. 

President  Alderman  said  that  he  found  great  interest  awak- 
ened in  the  pupils  in  reading  standard  works  as  supplementary 
to  the  regular  readers. 

Rev.  Thomas  Hume,  Jr.,  D.  D.,  of  the  University,  said  that  the 
beginning  of  English  teaching  is  reading,  and  reading  aloud. 
He  was  specially  complimentary  to  the  correct  pronunciation  of 
our  language  as  is  to  be  found  in  the  South.  ''It  is  here  purer 
than  in  the  New  England  States,  and  we  ouo-ht  not  to  let  it  be 
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corrupted  by  foreign  accent.  Standard  works  are  the  most  use- 
ful aids  in  correctly  teaching  reading.  Don't  let  any  impure 
books  p;et  into  the  hands  of  vour  children.  This  is  a  most 
important  subject  and  a  full  discussion  of  it  is  to  do  a  noble 
work,  for  it  is  the  basis  of  composition." 

Rev.  R.  M.  Saunders,  President  of  Norfolk  Female  College, 
said  that  he  fully  agreed  with  everything  said  by  Dr.  Hume,  as 
he  had  seen  the  plans  tried  and  found  them  in  every  way  suc- 
cessful. 

Rev.  W.  B.  Harrell  said  there  are  few  good  readers  among 
men,  though  there  are  more  among  women.  This  branch  of 
teaching  is  sadly  neglected,  and  more  attention  should  be  given 
to  it.  The  child  is  advanced  in  other  ways,  in  the  classics 
and  mathematics,  but  he  is  allowed  to  leave  the  school  with 
scarcely  the  first  conception  of  what  it  means  to  read  a  sentence 
with  understanding. 

Miss  Harrison  said  it  was  a  good  plan  to  have  the  children 
bring  a  list  of  the  books  they  had  read  during  the  year,  so  as  to 
give  them  advice  in  directing  their  reading. 

Maj.  Finger  said  that  this  discussion  had  shown  the  necessity 
of  having  a  good  library  connected  with  every  school. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Rhodes  offered  some  practical  suggestions  as  to 
obtaining  a  good  school  library  with  little  expense  or  trouble. 

Prof.  Claxton  said  that  a  fine  library  can  be  now  secured  for 
a  few  dollars,  as  the  best  books  in  the  world  are  now  published 
in  paper  form  for  fifteen  or  twenty  cents  each. 

Miss  M.  E.  Carter  gave  some  excellent  ideas  as  to  the  pur- 
chase of  cheap  books,  which  could  be  had  for  two  to  five  cents 
each . 

EVENING    SESSION. 

The  Assembly  had  a  rich  treat  this  evening  in  a  lecture  by 
Rev.  G.  W.  Manly,  of  Wake  Forest  College.  The  topic 
chosen  was  a  biographical  sketch  of  the  great  Bismarck,  whose 
present  position  in  European  affairs  is  attracting  attention  from 
the  whole  world.  This  lecture  was  specially  valuable  from  the 
great  amount  of  current  history  which  it  contained,  and  the 
teachers  enjoyed  it  exceedingly. 
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TWELFTH  DAY. 

Sunday,  June  26th. 

The  morning  service  was  conducted  by  Rev.  Thos  Hu^me,  Jr., 
D.  D.,  of  Chapel  Hill,  who  preached  a  most  excellent  sermon  from 
the  text  "Remember  Lot's  Wife.''  This  was  an  earnest  appeal 
to  higher  Christian  life  and  a  more  consecrated  devotion  to  our 
profession  and  service  of  God.  The  singing  was  very  good  and 
Miss  Bettie  Joyner,  of  Scotland  Neck,  presided  at  the  organ. 

At  night  the  Assembly  enjoyed  a  very  fine  sermon  by  Rev. 
B.  F.  Marable,  D.  D.,  of  Mount  Olive.  His  subject  was 
"Man,"  and  the  original  way  in  which  it  was  handled  was  very 
interesting  indeed.  During  the  service  a  fine  voluntary  duet 
was  sung  by  Misses  Mary  Locke  McCorklej  of  Newton,  and 
Sallte  a.  Grimsley,  of  Snow  Hill,  Miss  Rena  Beckwith, 
of  Clayton,  presiding  at  the  organ. 


THIRTEENTH  DAY. 

Monday,  June  27th. 

During  intermissions  between  the  daily  sessions  of  the  Assem- 
bly the  teachers  have  been  entertained  and  instructed  greatly 
in  some  social  talks  by  Miss  Corinne  Harrison  upon  the 
primary  teacher's  work.  These  talks  have  been  given  in  the 
parlor,  and  it  was  gratifying  to  note  the  interest  in  this  accom- 
plished lady  and  her  suggestions  as  evidenced  by  the  large  num- 
ber of  teacliers  who  gathered  around  her  as  eager  and  attentive 
listeners  and  learners. 

At  10  o'clock  the  President  called  the  Assembly  to  order  and 
requested  Rev.  N.  C.  Hughes,  Jr.,  of  Chocowinity  to  lead  the 
devotional  exercises. 

Prof.  M.  C.  S.  Noble,  for  the  Building  Committee,  reported 
that  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  erect  a  special  Assembly  Hall ; 
that  a  suitable  lot  had  been  offered  near  the  Atlantic  Hotel  for 
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this  purpose  and  considerable  aid  had  been  offered  in  the  way  of 
lumber  and  work.  The  same  railroad  rates  have  been  guaran- 
teed to  the  Assembly  if  it  should  decide  to  have  the  annual  ses- 
sions at  Morehead  City.  The  hall  can  he  built  for  about  $1,000, 
and  the  propositions  are  so  liberal  from  the  people  of  this  com- 
munity and  from  some  special  friends  of  the  Assembly  that  the 
draft  upon  the  Assembly  fund  will  be  a  mere  trifle. 

A  very  Hl)eral  proposition  was  also  submitted  by  the  citizens 
of  Beauf  )rt  in  regard  to  building  a  suitable  Assembly  Hall  in 
their  city.  They  propose  to  furnish  land  for  the  purpose  and 
raise  money  for  the  building,  and  the  boatmen  offer  to  carry  all 
members  of  the  x4ssembly  to  and  from  the  railroad  station  with- 
out charge.  The  citizens  of  Beaufort  have  held  two  public 
meetings  and  have  appointed  a  committee  to  confer  with  the 
Secretary  in  the  matter. 

The  committee  was  continued,  the  Secretary  being  added  to 
the  committee. 

The  following  resolution  was  offered  by  Prof.  P.  P.  Claxton  : 

Whereas,  It  is  believed  that  it  will  condut-e  to  the  best  interests  of  education 
iu  this  State  and  the  South  that  a  school  for  the  critical  study  of  literature  be 
established  in  connection  with  this  Assembly  ;  and 

Whereas,  It  is  deemed  wise  that  the  Science  of  Citizenship  be  made  a  study 
■  by  the  teachers  of  our  State  and  the  South  ;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  Assembly  appoint  a  committee  to  effect  organizations  look- 
ing to  the  accomplishment  of  these  ends,  and  that  this  committee  correspond 
with  the  Executive  Committee  of  this  Assembly  for  that  purpose. 

The  resolution  was  favorably  discussed  by  Hon.  S.  M.  Finger, 
and  he  added  that  he  would  like  further  to  see  a  Department  of 
Superintendence  also  established  by  the  Assembly,  which  should 
enlist  the  full  co-operation  of  all  county  superintendents  in  the 
State. 

Rev.  Thos.  Hume,  Jr.,  D.  D.,  heartily  approved  the  measure,  as 
a  study  of  literature  would  not  only  be  a  most  interesting  feature, 
but  also  exceedingly  valuable  to  the  teachers.  Such  a  thing  will 
effect  a  fine  influence  on  the  higher  schools  of  the  State. 

The  resolution  was  adopted,  and  the  following  committee 
appointed:  Dr.  Thos.  Hume,  Jr.,  Profs.  G.  T.  Winston,  P.  P. 
7 
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Claxton,  E.  A.  Alderman,  Dr.  W.  T.  Cnrrell,  Dr.  G.  W. 
Manly,  Prof.  W.  A.  Blair,  Misses  Corinne  Harrison  and  Lily 
Long. 

The  matter  of  next  meeting-place  for  the  Assembly  being 
introduced,  the  selection  of  a  place  was  left  to  the  Executive 
Committee  with  instructions  to  select  a  place  on  the  sea-shore 
where  best  arrangements  could  be  made  for  the  session. 

On  motion  of  Prof.  M.  C.  S.  Noble,  the  heartiest  thanks  of 
the  Assembly  were  unanimously  extended  to  Messrs.  Cooke  & 
Foster  Bros.,  proprietors  of  the  Atlantic  Hotel,  for  the  excellent 
and  satisfactory  manner  in  which  they  have  entertained  the 
Assembly,  and  Prof.  Noble  was  instructed  to  prepare  a  resolu- 
tion expressing  its  thanks  and  appreciation  in  this  matter. 

The  first  regular  work  of  the  morning  was  announced  as 
"Civics,  or  the  Science  of  Citizenship,"  to  be  introduced  by 
Capt.  C.  B.  Denson,  Associate  Principal  of  Raleigh  Male 
Academy.  This  timely  topic  was  presented  in  a  most  elegant 
manner  by  the  polished  orator.  He  said  that  the  key  to  the 
whole  matter  of  good  citizenship  is  in  self-control.  "Commence 
this  work  on  the  first  day  of  school  and  do  not  wait  until  he 
enters  the  University.  There  are  six  parts  of  this  self-govern- 
ment; two  belong  to  the  Primary  School,  two  to  the  Interme- 
diate and  two  to  the  Academic.  The  spirit  of  love  must  mani- 
fest itself  in  every  action  of  life.  Also  there  must  be  taught  a 
love  of  State,  and  this  may  be  done  by  historic  incidents.  The 
State  is  rich  in  historic  lessons  which  will  make  a  boy  proud  of 
North  Carolina.  From  Moore's  Creek  Bridge  to  King's  Mount- 
ain the  State  is  rich  in  historic  lore  which  will  inculcate  in  the 
mind  of  the  child  a  stronger  love  for  his  fellow-man,  and  all 
this  instruction  belongs  to  the  first  school  work.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  say  that  we  will  not  require  a  boy  to  read  anything  that  he 
cannot  understand,  for  if  that  rule  is  followed  it  is  quite  certain 
that  he  will  never  understand  very  much.  Send  a  boy  to  the 
Capitol  at  Raleigh  to  write  a  composition  upon  what  he  sees 
there;  have  him  to  write  of  the  Legislature  and  our  State  Gov- 
ernment; trace  back  the  State  Constitution  and  discuss  its  pro- 
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visions.  Every  man  who  may  be  a  law-maker  should  at  least 
understand  the  ground-work  of  our  law.  This  work  cannot  be 
overrated  as  to  its  importance,  and  the  colleges  should  give  more 
attention  to  it.  It  is  unwise  for  our  colleges  to  allow  so  many 
men  to  take  simply  a  special  course,  as  it  does  not  tend  to 
enlarge  the  mind  and  the  scope  of  usefulness." 

Hev.  R.  M.  Saunders,  of  Norfolk,  said  that  he  had  given 
special  attention  to  this  matter  in  teaching  young  ladies  in  his 
school.  He  thinks  that  the  time  is  com  ins;  when  the  right  to 
vote  will  be  given  to  women,  and  they  must  prepare  for  it.  ''But 
even  if  this  should  not  be  so,  it  is  well  for  women,  who  are 
'the  power  beliind  the  throne,'  to  understand  the  principles  of 
our  government  and  law.  Girls  will  take  great  interest  in  this 
subject  to  the  gratification  of  teachers.  They  have  good  and 
original  ideas  on  this  subject.  We  need  a  primary  text-book  on 
citizenship,  and  it  should  be  taught  in  every  school." 

Rev.  N.  C.  Hughes,  Jr.,  said  that  there  is  no  subject  upon 
which  the  children  of  our  land  need  more  instruction  than  in 
civil  government.  The  children  must  be  taught  the  principles 
of  honest  government,  and  the  law  of  God  must  be  the  basis  of 
all  true  citizenship.  H^  believes  that  true  rulers  are  ordained 
of  God.  Pupils  must  be  governed  in  the  schools,  and  they  will 
grow  up  with  some  idea  of  what  government  means. 

Miss  Corinne  Harrison  said  that  the  women  of  Massachusetts 
have  formed  a  society  for  studying  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  she  would  commend  the  plan  to  North  Caro- 
lina teachers. 

Prof.  E.  A.  Alderman  said  that  the  American  Institute  of 
Civics  had  councils  throughout  the  land  for  studying  the  science 
of  government,  and  this  ought  to  be  encouraged.  He  has  been 
teaching  Civics  in  the  Goldsboro  Graded  School  for  two  years, 
and  finds  the  pupils  greatly  interested  in  it.  "The  study  of  the 
lives  and  characters  of  our  great  Southern  men  will  inculcate 
right  principles  in  the  children.  Tell  pupils  how  our  State  and 
national  officers  are  elected  and  the  duties  of  each.  Moral  edu- 
cation is  essential  in  teaching  government  properly." 
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Dr.  Thos.  Hume,  Jr.,  said  "we  should  discourage  tlie  use  of 
text-books  on  goverument  which  hold  views  that  are  foreigu  to 
our  Southern  ideas  of  national  government.  Let  us  teach  the 
subject,  but  let  us  watch  the  text-books  we  use." 

Major  Finger  agreed  with  Dr.  Hume  thoroughly,  and  added 
that  all  politics  should  be  excluded  from  the  school-room,  while 
the  fundamental  principles  of  government  should  form  a  part 
of  all  instruction. 

Hon.  J.  C  Scarborough  said  that  the  subject  was  very  impor- 
tant, and  "we  must  not  be  so  cautious  as  to  defeat  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  study  in  our  schools.  We  can  correct  false  ideas  as 
we  meet  them  in  the  books  and  put  proper  constructions  on  prin- 
ciples. Civics  should  be  gradually  introduced  in  short  talks  by 
the  teacher." 

During  the  discussion  it  was  suggested  that  our  young  men 
should  be  at  least  taught  Civics  which  would  tell  them  not  to 
vote  for  any  man  as  member  of  the  next  Legislature  who  will 
not  pledge  himself  to  vote  for  the  establishment  of  the  "North 
Carolina  Normal  College."  It  was  further  suggested  that  it 
would  be  well  to  teach  the  subject  of  Civics  at  present  by  lec- 
tures and  talks  unless  we  could  be  sure  of  the  correctness  of 
views  in  the  text-books  offered  to  the  teachers. 

The  President  then  presented  Miss  Lily  Long,  of  Statesville 
Female  College,  who  gave  the  Assembly  the  following  capital 
essay  on  General  History : 

HISTORY    TEACHING. 

/.  Definition. — History,  as  p^enerallj'  defiued,  is  a  record  of  what  mau  has  done, 
as  shown  by  the  rise  and  progress  of  nations,  the  deeds  of  great  men,  religion, 
manners,  customs,  &c.  Is  it  not  something  mure  than  a  catalogue  of  dead  facts  ? 
a  mere  valley  of  dry  bones?  Let  us,  with  Carlyle,  call  it  "philosophy  teaching 
by  examjde,"  and  see  if  it  does  not  begin  to  breathe  and  move.  And  when 
Emerson  speaks  it  will  stand  upon  its  feet,  a  sentient  being.  He  says :  "  The 
human  mind  wrote  History  and  this  must  read  it.  Every  fact  narrated  must  cor- 
respond to  something  in  us  to  be  iutelligible.  As  we  read  we  must  become 
ftreek,  Roman,  Turk,  priest,  kiug,  martyr  and  executioner;  we  must  fasten  these 
images  to  some  reality  in  our  secret  experience,  or  we  shall  learn  nothing  rightly. 
Each  new  fact  and  each  political  movement  has  a  meaning  for  us.  We  may  see 
our  own  vices  without  heat  in  the  distant  persons  of  Solomon,  Alcibiades  and 
Catiline.  We  are  to  read  History  actively,  not  passively  ;  to  esteem  our  own 
lives  the  text,  and  books  the  commentary." 
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II.  Importance. — The  deepening  conviction  that  all  civilization  is  but  a  contin- 
uous growth,  every  part  of  whose  development  is  dependent  upon  what  goes 
before,  is  giving  a  renewed  impetus  to  the  study  of  the  past.  Each  year  increases 
the  taste  of  thoughtful  people  for  the  truths  of  History,  and  makes  a  knowledge 
of  both  past  and  present  imperative  for  every  student,  teacher,  preacher,  politi- 
cian, or  any  other  who  would  understand  the  conditions  of  society  as  they  now 
exist. 

Many  urge  the  unreliability  of  historians  as  a  serious  objection  to  the  study  of 
History.  Admitting  that  fact  and  fiction  are  so  blended  as  to  make  it  difficult  to 
distinguish  the  one  from  the  other,  we  ask  are  the  minute  but  precious  particles 
of  gold  in  a  river's  bed  less  valuable  because  hidden  in  its  sands  ?  If  not,  why 
should  the  truths  of  the  past  be  unheeded  because  obscured  by  ignorance  or  preju- 
dice '?  Haven't  the  best  minds  iu  all  ages  recognized  its  importance  ?  Can  one 
read  intelligently  even  the  sensational  literature  of  the  day  without  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  men  and  things  that  have  gone  before?  Gathering  out  of  History, 
then,  that  policy,  no  less  wise  than  eternal,  we  may,  by  a  comparison  of  other 
men's  miseries  with  our  own  like  errors,  "rise,  on  stepping-stones  of  our  dead 
selves,  to  better  things." 

///.  Past  and  Present. — An  attempt  to  interpret  the  present  except  by  the  past 
is  worse  than  folly,  'tis  an  egregious  blunder,  that  no  intelligent  man  or  woman, 
much  less  a  nineteenth  century  teacher,  can  afford  to  commit.  As  well  undertake 
to  understand  History  without  Geography,  or  to  paint  a  picture  with  a  foreground 
and  no  background.  Can  one  make  a  chain  of  a  single  link,  or  understand  the 
mechanism  of  a  steam-en !j;ine  by  examining  one  of  its  bolts  ?  How  then  can  one 
understand  society  without  knowing  something  of  its  elements? 

But  in  our  zeal  for  the  past  let  us  not  forget  the  claims  of  the  present ;  neither 
let  us  vainly  imagine  that  what  was  done  in  a  remote  age  has  a  deeper  significance 
than  what  is  happening  to-day.  Since  theory  is  of  small  value  without  practice,  a 
mine  stored  with  all  the  facts  of  the  ages  would  be  worthless  if  it  did  not  incite 
to  present  action. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  there  are  among  our  pupils  those  who  can  repeat  verhatiiu 
long  lists  of  ancient  kings,  generals,  battles,  etc.,  give  glib  accounts  of  wars, 
forms  of  government,  and  of  the  heroes  who  figured  therein,  whilst  they  have 
never  so  much  as  heard  of  the  "Irish  Coercion  Bill,"  the  Bulgarian  problem,  or 
the  American  Fisheries  dispute,  Gladstone,  Parnell,  Bismark  or  Von  Moltke. 
Are  we  and  our  pupils  to  be  familiar  with  the  stories  of  the  Gracchi,  the  English 
Peasant  Revolts,  the  Jacquerie,  the  Social  Contract,  etc.,  and  yet  be  ignorant  of 
the  doings  of  Henry  George  and  Dr.  McGlynn  in  their  Utopian  Anti-Poverty 
Society?  Shall  we  be  thoroughly  posted  about  the  Ephesian  craftsmen  of  St. 
Paul's  time,  the  frith  and  trade  guilds  of  Mediaeval  Europe,  and  ignore  the 
Knights  of  Labor?  Shall  we  grow  enthusiastic  over  the  free  spirit  of  the  early 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and  have  no  sympathy  for  the  misguided  Russian  nihilist 
who  seeks  to  rid  his  country  of  despotism  ?  Or  shall  we  Americans,  glorying  in 
our  liberty,  know  nothing  of  the  misery  of  modern  Ireland  ? 

If  our  boys  and  gii'ls  are  not  taught  the  importance  of  the  History  they  are 
living,  how  are  they,  as  responsible  men  and  women,  to  do  their  part  in  keeping 
the  American  ship  of  state  out  of  the  vortex  of  anarchy  ?  Let  any  teacher  who 
hasn't  time  to  read  the  newspapers  pause  and  consider  the  absurdity  of  such  a 
position. 
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IV.  Subjects  versus  Books. — Until  we  teach  subjects  and  not  books,  our  pupils  will 
passively  receive  what  is  laid  down  in  their  school-books,  and  some  of  them  will 
look  with  a  feeling  akin  to  horror  upon  one  who  dares  to  question  the  anthen- 
ticity  of  any  statement  made  in  them.  A  good  text-book  is  an  excellent  thing  in 
its  way,  but  'tis  possible  to  have  the  best  of  them  at  the  end  of  one's  tongue 
without  attaining  that  activity  of  which  Emerson  speaks.  To  elicit  anything  like 
original  thought  or  independence  of  judgment  is  simply  impossible  when  pupils 
do  little  more  than  cram  the  memory  with  dead  facts.  History  is  written  by  the 
tnmd  and  must  be  interpreted  by  the  9nmd,  and  not  by  the  memory. 

In  this  day  of  cheap  books  all  can  be  provided  with  the  best  thought  on  any 
important  subject  at  so  small  a  cost  that  'tis  unpardonable  to  be  without  such 
aid.  But  let  us  use  it  aright.  Ruskin  says:  "To  use  books  rightly  is  to  go  to 
them  when  our  own  knowledge  and  power  of  thought  fail ;  to  be  led  by  them 
into  wider  sight,  purer  conception  than  our  own,  and  to  receive  from  them  the 
united  sentence  of  the  judges  and  councils  of  all  time  against  our  solitary  and 
unstable  opinion."  The  text-book,  then,  is  only  a  guide.  Would  one  be  willing 
to  shut  his  eyes  and  have  a  guide  lead  him  from  the  smiling  plains  of  Italy,  across 
the  rugged  Alps,  to  the  plains  beyond  ?  Isn't  it  equally  absurd  to  allow  one's 
pupils  to  be  so  led  through  the  teeming  fields  of  History  ?  Surely  no  member  of 
this  Assembly  would  so  degrade  the  mind  of  a  pupil  as  to  allow  him  to  commit 
to  memory  the  facts  in  one  book  and  imagine  that  sufficient  for  this  branch  of 
his  education. 

V.  Practical  Hints. — Having  selected  a  topic,  let  the  pupil  study  what  his 
book  says,  reading  in  connection  from  such  other  authors  as  j'ou  may  have 
indicated  to  him.  At  first,  he  will  read  what  you  tell  him,  but  it  will  not  be  long 
before  he  will  strike  out  for  himself  and  begin,  with  brightening  eyes,  to  tell  you 
of  something  that  he  has  found  for  himself.  Once  rouse  his  interest  in  that 
way  and  a  great  point  is  gained.  Finding  that  his  authorities  differ,  he  learns 
that  everything  seen  in  print  is  not  true.  After  sifting,  comparing,  discussing 
characters,  cause  and  effect,  example,  etc.,  he  might  be  allowed  to  pick  out  what 
he  considers  the  main  points  and  tabulate  them  in  his  note-book. 

There  have  been  found  in  North  Carolina  those  who  were  amazed  to  learn  that 
Biblical  History  is  really  History  and  not  inspired  fiction  ;  that  its  characters, 
instead  of  being  sacred  myths,  have  played  their  parts  in  the  drama  of  life.  'Tis 
well,  then,  to  use  the  Bible  as  one  of  our  reference-books.  The  boy  or  girl  that 
has  read  Froude's  "Julius  Caesar"  will  not  think  of  him  and  his  glorious  com- 
patriots as  tiresome  old  masters,   "  who  wrote  books  for  beginners  in  Latin." 

Fiction  too  is  an  invaluable  assistant  in  our  work,  vivifying  what  would  other- 
wise be  uninteresting.  Shakspeare,  Ebers,  Scott,  Cooper,  Wallace,  Mrs.  Charles 
and  a  host  of  others  stand  ready  to  help  us  at  every  turn.  This  direction  of  col- 
lateral reading  furnishes,  probably,  the  best  instrument  for  moulding  character, 
and  must  therefore  be  handled  with  infinite  care. 

"  Oil,  woe  to  those  who  trample  on  the  mind, 
That  deatliless  thing !    They  know  not  what  they  do, 
Nor  what  they  deal  with." 

Dr.  Hume  .'^aicl  he  was  glad  that  the  speaker  liad  given  such 
a  valuable  and  pleasant  treatise  on  the'study  of  General  History. 
He  said  that  tictiou  had  lighted  up  the  pages  of  history  greatly, 
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and  specially  was  this  true  of  the  works  of  Shakspeare  and 
Walter  Scott.  He  gave  a  careful  classification  of  the  study  of 
Shakspeare's  plays  as  they  would  illustrate  the  various  eras  of 
English  history.  ''Fiction  is  not  always  falsehood,  for  it  often 
contains  the  very  highest  moral  and  historical  truths.  I  believe 
in  teaching  history,  and  that  it  may  be  taught  through  the  dra- 
matic illuminations  of  Shakspeare  and  the  graceful  writings  of 
Walter  Scott." 

The  Committee  of  North  Carolina  Geography  reported  in 
full,  announcing  that  the  medal  had  been  won  by  Miss  Leah 
D.  Jones,  of  New  Bern,  for  the  best  examination  on  Alfred 
Williams  &  Co.'s  new  edition  of  Cobb's  School  Map  of  North 
Carolina,  and  the  announcement  was  received  with  applause. 

EVENING    SESSION. 

The  Assembly  enjoyed  a  most  delightful  literary  and  musical 
entertainment  this  evening,  prepared  by  members  of  the  Assem- 
bly.    The  programme  was  as  follows: 

"  Old  North  State,"  full  chorus. 

"Tired,"  recitation  by  little  Ethel  Fray,  the  only  child  of 
Prof.  J.  J.  Fray,  first  President  of  the  Assembly. 

"  Trundle  Bed,"  song  by  Miss  Cora  Donnell. 

"Henry  Eighth,"  recitation  by  Miss  Lillian  Arnold. 

"Silence,"  song  by  Miss  I^izziE  Porter. 

"Thora,"  recitation  by  Miss  Julia  McCall. 

"Merrily  I  Boara,"  song  by  Miss  Mabel  Upchurch. 

"Sandalphon,"  recitation  by  W.  P.  Stradley. 

"Setting  a  Hen,"  reading  by  Miss  Julia  Russell. 

"Ho!  for  Carolina,"  full  chorus,  led  by  the  author,  Rev.  W. 
B.  Harrell. 

The  audience  was  enthusiastic,  and  many  times  encored  the 
participants  in  the  entertainment.  Everybody  was  delighted 
and  were  profuse  in  their  exclamations  of  pleasure. 

x4l11  the  musical  instruments  used  by  the  Assembly,  including 
two  fine  pianos  and  a  good  organ,  were  kindly  loaned  by  Messrs. 
Henry  Miller  &  Co.,  proprietors  of  "Carolina  Music  House," 
Goldsboro  N.  C. 
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FOURTEENTH  DAY. 

Tuesday,  June  28th. 

The  rain  has  ceased,  the  beautiful  blue  sky  has  come  from  be- 
hind the  clouds,  and  the  gentle  breezes  are  bringing  roses  to  the 
cheeks  of  the  ladies.  Everybody  feels  sad  at  the  ending  of  these 
happy  days  that  have  been  spent  together  at  the  Atlantic  Hotel. 
The  attendance  is  still  growing.  Nearly  seventeen  hundred  per- 
sons have  been  present  during  this  session.  The  percentage  of 
teachers  has  been  greater  than  at  any  previous  meeting. 

Rev.  J.  T.  Abernethy,  of  Mt.  Olive,  opened  the  session 
with  prayer  and  reading  of  the  Scripture. 

This  is  the  special  day  appointed  for  the  County  Superintend- 
ents to  meet  in  conference  as  to  the  necessities  of  the  public 
school  system  and  effect  a  permanent  organization  for  future 
work,  and  they  were  requested  to  retire  to  the  parlor  for  a  pri- 
vate preliminary  meeting. 

The  Committee  on  Programme  reported  the  following  Stand- 
ing Committees  for  the  current  year: 

Programme — E.  A.  Alderman,  Goldsboro;  E.  G.  Harrell, 
Raleigh;  Hugh  Morson,  Raleigh;  N.  B.  Henry,  Chapel  Hill; 
Rev.  W.  R.  Atkinson,  Charlotte. 

Reading  Circle — Rev.  Thomas  Hume,  Jr.,  D.  D.,  Chapel  Hill ; 
Geo.  T.  Winston,  Chapel  Hill;  W.  T.  Currell,  Trinity  College; 
W.  L.  Poteat,  Wake  Forest ;  Rev.  N.  C.  Hughes,  Jr.,  Choco- 
winity. 

Miss  M.  E.  Carter,  of  Durham,  offered  the  following  resolu- 
tion, which  was  unanimously  adopted  : 

Whereas,  The  boatmen  of  Morehead  generousl}-  offered  their  craft,  free  of 
charge,  to  the  Teachers'  Assembl}'  for  a  trip  across  the  waters  to  the  city  of  Beau- 
fort, thereby  giving  for  our  pleasure  the  time  and  labor  necessary  to  obtain  the 
essentials  and  the  comforts  of  life  for  their  families,  which  offer  was  accepted  by 
many  of  the  teachers  and  visitors,  highly  appreciated  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  by 
them  ;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved  1.  That  we  offer  them  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  for  this  courtesy. 

2.  That  we  express  our  sincere  obligations  for  the  polite  attention  and  gallant 
spirit  shown  by  them  on  all  occasions  to  the  ladies  of  the  Assembly,  and  for  their 
continual  watch-care  for  the  safety  of  the  many  hundreds  who  have  sailed  with 
them. 
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An  amendment  to  the  constitntion  as  to  membership  was 
offered  by  the  Secretary  as  follows; 

Resolved,  That  the  coDstitution  as  ameuded  at  this  session  of  the  Assemblj'  in 
regard  to  privileges  of  membership  be  further  amended  so  as  to  extend  the  privi- 
leges to  "those  preparing  to  teach  any  grade  of  school,  and  persons  who  are  well 
known  as  friends  of  education  and  to  educational  enterprises." 

During  the  discussion  remarks  were  made  favoring  it  by  Capt. 

C.  B.  Denson,  Dr.  G.  W.  Manly,  the  Secretary  and  Rev.  Thos. 
Hume,  Jr.,  D.  D.,  and  it  was  objected  to  by  Capt.  C.  F.  Siler,  Prof. 

D.  Matt.  Thompson,  the  President  and  Rev.  N.  C.  Hughes,  Jr. 
It  was  generally  agreed  that  the  only  object  of  the  restrictions 

recently  put  upon  membersliip  was  to  prevent  crowding,  and 
that  if  this  difficulty  could  he  removed  it  was  desirable  to  have 
as  large  a  gathering  of  teachers  and  friends  of  education  as  could 
possibly  be  secured.  Therefore  the  remedy  is  not  in  restricting 
the  membership,  but  in  increasing  the  accommodations  as  may 
from  time  to  time  be  needed. 

An  explanation  was  submitted  defining  ^'well  known  friends 
of  education"  as  those  men  who  always  vote  for  schools  at  gen- 
eral and  special  elections  and  who  favor  an  extension  of  school 
facilities  in  North  Carolina. 

Rev.  N.  C.  Hughes,  Jr.,  moved  to  refer  the  whole  matter  to 
a  special  committee  for  a  new  report  to-morrow,  and  the  Presi- 
dent appointed  the  committee  as  follows:  Hon.  S.  M.  Finger, 
Rev.  Thomas  Hume,  Jr.,  D.  D.,  and  Eugene  G.  Harrell. 

The  President  presented  Mr.  F.  H.  Busbee,  of  Raleigh,  as 
a  young  North  Carolinian  who  had  become  eminent  in  his  pro- 
fession, and  who  would  now  address  the  Assembly. 

Mr.  Busbee  is  one  of  the  finest  orators  in  the  State  and  also 
one  of  the  deepest  and  most  logical  thinkers.  His  complimen- 
tary allusion  to  the  Assembly  and  its  work  was  exceedingly 
pleasant. 

"Everybody  in  the  State  who  loves  education  is  proud  to  see 
the  great  success  of  this  annual  gathering  of  teachers  and  friends 
of  education."  He  briefly  alluded  in  enthusiastic  words  to  the 
great  benefits  of  this  Assembly  of  teachers  and   its    influence 
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upon  the  State.  His  informal  talk  was  on  the  special  line  of 
"teaching  from  nature,"  and  he  made  the  earnest  and  special 
request  of  the  educators  of  our  North  Carolina  children  that 
they  would  do  more  teaching  from  nature,  just  as  we  find  it  in 
the  trees,  flowers,  grasses,  brooks,  stones  and  birds.  "Train  the 
powers  of  observation  to  a  greater  degree,  tell  them  about  the 
old  mill  and  how  the  water  turns  the  wheel  and  how  the  corn  is 
ground.  What  a  wonderful  opportunity  to  teach  the  conserva- 
tism of  energy  with  the  dull  and  uninteresting  scientific  terms. 
Plant-life  are  particularly  fruitful  for  lessons  in  nature,  and 
even  the  little  'flowers  of  the  field'  are  marvelous  studies  into 
the  intricacies  of  botanical  knowledge.  The  water-lily,  which 
is  so  plentiful  in  the  vicinity  of  Morehead,  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  studies."  His  illustrations  as  to  the  method  in  which 
this  research  into  the  beauties  and  wonders  of  nature  were  num- 
erous and  exceedingly  interesting.  "Take  a  class  of  children 
into  a  corn  field  and  tell  them  how  the  grain  is  planted,  grown, 
propagated  and  harvested,  and  you  will  make  better  farmers  of 
them.  The  continual  struggle'  for  existence  among  the  plants 
will  supply  material  for  instruction  of  the  most  valuable  kind 
for  years." 

He  then  mentioned  the  natural  peculiarities  of  insects,  birds 
and  animals  in  such  an  entertaining  manner  that  he  had  the 
closest  attention  of  every  hearer.  His  explanations  of  the  pro- 
tective coloring  of  various  birds  and  fishes  awakened  new  ideas 
in  the  minds  of  his  audience,  and  many  teachers  will  go  back  to 
their  school-rooms  with  enlarged  powers  for  interesting  and 
instructing  their  children. 

The  following  resolution  was  offered,  and,  npon  motion  of 
Rev.  G.  W.  Manly,  it  was  unanimously  adopted  with  great  ap- 
plause : 

Whereas,  It  is  well  known  aud  acknowledged  that  women  are  faithful  and 
efficient  teachers,  and  constitute  two-thirds  or  three-fourths  of  those  engaged  in 
the  profession,  aud 

Whereas,  It  is  equallj'  well  known  that  their  pay  is  meagre  and  insufficient, 
and  niortifyingly  disproportionate  to  that  of  their  brothers  ;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  1.  That  this  Assembly  express  its  sense  of  this  almost  universal  injus- 
tice to  us  aud  our  work. 
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Eemlved2.  That  those  whose  business  it  may  be  do  look  into  this  matter  and 
remove  this  stain  from  the  escutcheon  of  the  Old  North  State,  and  place  her  by 
the  side  of  the  Lone  Star  State,  which  by  legislative  enactment  pays  her  women 
and  her  men  equal  salaries  for  work  equally  valuable  and  arduous. 

Miss  M.  E.  Cartek, 
Mrs.  S.  D.  Twittt, 
Mrs.  J.  J.  Fray, 
Miss  Corinne  Harrison, 
Miss  Willie  A.  Carver, 
And  all  ladies  members  of  this  Assembly  who  are  honafide  teachers. 

EVENING   SESSION. 

The  Assembly  gathered  at  8:30  this  evening  to  award  the  gold 
medals  to  the  successful  competitors  in  North  Carolina  History 
and  North  Carolina  Geography. 

The  first  medal  was  awarded  to  Miss  Isabel  Graves,  of  Mt. 
Airy,  for  the  best  examination  in  General  History.  The  medal 
was  presented  by  Rev.  L.  C.  A-^'ass,  D.  D.,  of  New  Bern,  in  very 
appropriate  remarks  concerning  the  value  to  the  Assembly  of 
these  examinations  in  leading  school  subjects.  This  medal  was 
oifered. by  Messrs.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York,  for  the  best 
examination  in  Barnes'  General  History,  which  they  publish. 

The  next  medal  was  won  by  Miss  Leah  D.  Jones,  of  New 
Bern,  for  the  best  examination  on  Alfred  Williams  &  Co.'s  New 
Schooland  Business  3Iap  of  North  Carolina.  The  presentation 
was  very  gracefully  made  by  Miss  Corinne  Harrison,  of  whom 
this  young  lady  was  a  pupil  in  former  years. 

The  third  medal,  given  by  Messrs.  Alfred  Williams  &  Co. 
for  the  best  examination  in  Moore's  North  Carolina  School  His- 
tory, was  awarded  by  the  President  to  Mr.  Elisha  B.  Lewis, 
of  Kinston. 

Hon.  S.  M.  Finger,  by  special  recpiest,  responded  for  the  recip- 
ients of  the  medals  in  returning. thanks  to  the  Assembly. 

The  special  committee  appointed  this  morning  to  consider  the 
amendment  to  the  constitution  concerning  membership  in  the 
Assembly  reported  as  follows: 

Amend  constitution  as  follows: 

Aftertheword  " members "  in  section  "Organization,"  insert  "a  Membership 
Committee  of  three,"  and  In  section  "Election,"  after  the  word  "committee" 
insert  the  words  "  and  the  Membership  Committee." 
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From  section  "Executive  Committee"  strike  out  the  words  "to  decide  upon 
applications  for  membership";  also  strike  out  all  of  section  "Application  for 

Membership." 

Section  on  ''Membership"  shall  read  as  follows: 

The  County  Superintendents  of  Public  Instruction  of  the  respective  counties 
shall  be  Counselors.  In  case  of  their  refusal  or  neglect  to  act,  the  President  and 
Secretar}'  shall  select  suitable  persons  and  appoint  them  Counselors.  It  shall  be 
the  duty  of  Counselors  to  report  to  the  Secretary  the  names  of  persons  whom 
they  recommend  for  membership  from  the  following  classes  :  teachers,  persons 
who  are  actually  preparing  to  become  teachers,  school  superintendents,  members 
of  school  boards  and  ministers  of  the  gospel,  and  their  families,  who  shall  be 
entitled  to  full  membership,  and  to  whom  the  President  and  Secretary  may,  upon 
paj'ment  of  the  dues,  issue  certificates. 

Other  friends  of  education,  not  actuall}'  engaged  in  school  work,  may  be 
received  as  associate  members  upon  the  decision  of  the  Membership  Committee, 
after  recommendation  by  the  Counselors,  and  not  otherwise,  upon  the  payment 
of  the  same  fee  required  of  active  members,  and  they  ma}'  enjoy  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  accorded  to  other  members,  except  the  right  to  vote. 

Members  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  editors  of  the  State  Press  shall 
be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  membership  without  the  payment  of  the 
annual  fee. 

The  Membership  Committee  shall  be  selected  with  refei'euce  to  convenience  of 
the  transaction  of  their  business  with  the  Secretary. 

These  cthanges  in  the  constitntion  concerning  membership 
])ermit  persons  who  are  not  teachers  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  and 
privileges  of  the  annual  sessions  of  the  Assembly  as  before,  and 
the  certificate  from  County  Superintendent  is  not  necessary  with 
persons  who  are  already  members  of  the  Assembly  and  have 
attended  any  of  the  sessions.  But  all  new  applicants  for  mem- 
bership, whether  teachers  or  not,  must  send  with  the  application 
a  recommendation  from  their  County  Superintendents  before  the 
Certificate  of  Membership  in  the  Assembly  can  be  issued.  It  is 
quite  sure  that  a  commodious  Assembly  Hall  will  be  provided 
before  the  next  meeting,  and  that  will  remove  man}'  inconven- 
iences of  the  previous  sessions.  As  the  interest  increases  in  the 
Assembly  it  is  desired  that  even  larger  numbers  of  teachers  and 
their  friends  should  meet  annually  for  consultation  and  social 
acquaintance,  as  by  that  means  the  general  cause  is  elevated  and 
benefited,  and  the  attendance  will  yet  grow  to  two  or  three 
thousand  at  each  annual  oatherinof. 
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The  Committee  on  Membership  was  elected  as  follows:  John 
B.  Bnrwell,  Raleigh;  E.  P.  Moses,  Raleigh;  Hugh  Morson, 
Raleigh, 

The  report  was  discussed  by  Prof.  Gore  and  Rev.  J.  L.  Cur- 
rie,  and  adopted  unanimously. 

After  adjournment  of  the  Assembly  for  the  evening,  by  spe- 
cial request,  Miss  Julia  McCall,  of  Statesville  Female  Col- 
lege, recited  the  beautiful  little  poem   ^'Margerie  Lee." 

DEPARTMENT    OF    COUNTY    SUPERINTENDENTS. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  County  Superintendents  of  Public  In- 
struction at  Morehead  City,  June  28th,  1887,  Hon.  S.  M.  Fin- 
ger was  requested  to  act  as  chairman  and  Mr.  P.  M.  Pear- 
SALL,  County  Superintendent  of  Jones  County,  as  secretary  of  the 
meeting.  After  much  informal  consultation  upon  matters  of  in- 
terest to  the  special  work  of  the  County  Superintendents,  the 
following  resolution  was  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  the  County  Superintendents  be  urgently  requested  to  meet  next 

year  on  the  day  of  the  sessiou  of  the  Teachers'  Assembly  at  their  place  of 

meeting,  for  the  purpose ;  1st,  of  considering  amendments  to  the  School  Law  ;  2d, 
of  advising  mutually  as  to  the  duties  and  difficulties  of  superintendence  ;  and  3d, 
of  making  such  changes  in  the  organization  as  will  render  it  more  efficient ;  and 
further,  that  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  be  requested  to  fix  a 
day  of  meeting,  after  consultation  with  the  Seeretarj-  of  the  North  Carolina 
Teachers'  Assembly,  and  arrange  a  programme  for  the  meeting. 

On  motion,  the  meeting  adjourned. 

S.  M.  Finger,  Uhairman. 

P.  M.  Pearsall,  Secretary. 

The  attendance  represented  the  various  sections  of  our  State 
from  the  mountains  to  the  sea,  and  this  organization  of  County 
Superintendents  is  destined  to  be  a  strong  educational  lever  in 
the  State. 


FIFTEENTH  DAY. 

Wednesday,  June  29th. 
This  is  the  last  day  of  the  fourth  annual  session  of  the  North 
Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly,  and  now  is  closing  the  most  pleas- 
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aut,  siiccessfhl  and  important  meeting  of  educators  ever  witnessed 
in  North  Carolina,  and  perlia})s  in  the  entire  South.  It  is  easy 
to  see  that  there  is  a  general  feeling  of  sadness  prevailing 
throughout  the  Assembly  at  the  prospect  of  such  an  early  sepa- 
ration of  most  congenial  friends,  and  a  departure  from  such  a 
pleasant  place,  v/here  every  hoin'  of  the  sojourn  during  the  past 
fifteen  days  is  to  be  remembered  with  delight. 

There  seemed  to  be  little  inclination  to  enter  into  regular  work 
this  morning,  but  rather  a  desire  to  spend  the  time  on  the  placid 
sound  or  in  the  surf;  therefore,  all  business  was  suspended  and 
the  announcement  made  that  the  final  session  would  be  held  in 
the  evening.  This  being  the  signal  for  a  general  dispersion,  the 
white-winged  sharpies  were  soon  seen  gracefully  careening  to  the 
breeze,  carrying  hundreds  of  "  Chautauquans"  on  their  last  sail 
during  this  session  of  the  Assembly.  In  consideration  of  the 
liberal  patronage  which  the  teachers  had  given  to  the  boatmen, 
the  entire  Boat  Company  generously  reduced  the  fare  on  this  last 
day  to  ten  cents  from  9  o'clock  a.  m.  to  2  o'clock  p.  m.  The 
sailing  was  fine,  the  breeze  fresh,  the  water  a  little  rough,  and 
consequently  many  who  sailed  away  with  a  merry  song  returned 
thoroughly  impressed  by  the  miseries  of  sea-sickness,  though 
the  temporary  horror  did  not  in  the  least  detract  from  tlie  pleas- 
ures of  the  outing. 

EVENING. 

At  9  o'clock  p.  M.  the  Assembly  gathered  in  the  hall  for  final 
adjournment  of  the  regular  session. 

In  announcing  the  close  of  the  session  President  Alderman 
spoke  some  feeling  words  in  regard  to  the  work  which  had  been 
accomplished  by  the  Assembly,  and  called  attention  to  the  many 
things  which  are  yet  to  be  done  by  this  organization  of  North 
Carolina  teachers. 

The  Secretary  returned  sincerest  thanks  to  each  person  for  the 
kind  co-operation  which  had  been  given  to  him  in  his  official 
work,  and  he  asked  that  each  member  of  the  Assembly  would 
becouie  even  a  more  zealous  and  active  member  than  ever  before. 
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that  all  would  aid  him  in  briiiginsj-  in  more  teachers  and  other 
desirable  persons  as  members,  snch  as  would  make  the  next  ses- 
sion far  eclipse  the  present  one  in  attendance,  work,  pleasure  and 
value  to  the  profession  and  to  the  State.  "May  the  coming 
school-year  be  to  each  and  every  one  the  brightest,  happiest  and 
most  prosperous  that  you  have  ever  known,  and  may  the 
Great  Teacher  grant  us  all  another  grand  and  joyous  reunion 
in  the  summer  of  1888." 

Miss  Corinne  Harrison  tenderly  expressed  her  pleasure  and 
gratification  at  being  with  her  friends  and  fellow-teachers  in 
North  Carolina  in  their  great  Assembly. 

Prof.  James  A.  Delke,  of  Thomasville,  the  venerable  teacher 
whom  all  honor  and  love,  said  he  could  not  say  good-bye  to  the 
teachers  at  Morehead  without  sadness,  as  he  had  such  a  tender 
regard  for  all  his  co-laborers  with  whom  he  had  passed  so  many 
pleasant  hours  during  this  session,  and  with  many  kind  wishes 
for  their  happiness  and  health  he  would  say  "farewell." 

Dr.  G.  W.  Manly,  of  Wake  Forest  College,  said  his  former 
high  opinion  of  North  Carolina  teachers  was  higher  yet  since  he 
had  met  them  so  pleasantly  in  their  annual  Assembly,  and  that 
he  hoped  to  be  with  the  teachers  every  year  in  their  delightful 
gathering. 

Hon.  John  C.  Scarborough,  of  Smithfield,  also  expressed  his 
pleasure  at  being  with  his  co-laborers  at  Morehead,  and  he  con- 
gratulated them  on  what  they  had  done,  and  urged  them  to  go 
boldly  forward  in  the  work  they  yet  had  to  do. 

The  President  then  gave  a  rap  of  the  gavel  and  announced 
that  the  fourth  session  stood  closed  and  that  the  Teachers' 
Assembly  was  adjourned  until  Tuesday,  June  15th,  1888. 

E.  A.  Alderman,  President. 

Eugene  G.  Harrell,  Secretary. 
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THE  TESCHERS'  SSSEMBLY  VISIT  TO  WASHINGTON. 

On  the  morning  of  June  30th  the  trip  to  the  Capital  was 
made,  the  party  going  via  Atlantic  Coast  Line  and  Seaboard  and 
Roanoke  Raih'oad  to  Portsmouth,  Va.,  thence  by  steamer  up  the 
Potomac  River  to  Washington,  arriving  at  their  destination  on 
July  1st,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m.  The  party  was  in  charge  6f  the 
Secretary  and  Captain  C.  B.  Denson,  first  Vice-President  of  the 
Assembly. 

There  has  never  been  a  happier,  more  pleasant,  cultured  and 
congenial  company  of  men  and  women  to  visit  Washington  City 
than  the  two  hundred  and  seventy  North  Carolina  teachers  who 
have  just  come  from  the  Teachers'  Assembly  at  Morehead  City 
for  a  four  days'  sojourn  at  the  national  Capital.  The  entire 
party  is  pleasantly  located  at  the  handsome  St.  James  Hotel,  on 
Pennsylvania  avenue,  at  the  most  convenient  point  in  the  city. 
The  hotel  is  "  level  full,"  and  the  proprietor,  Mr.  Levi  Wood- 
bury, and  his  clerks  are  constant  in  their  eiforts  to  please  every 
one  of  their  educational  guests,  and  they  are  succeeding  finely. 

The  facilities  for  sight-seeing  are  better  than  perhaps  ever 
before  given  to  a  visiting  party.  Special  privileges  are  given  to 
the  teachers  for  visiting  the  public  buildings  after  business  hours, 
and  the  officials  furnish  an  abundance  of  guides  so  that  an  exam- 
ination of  the  wonders  of  the  Capital  may  be  prompt  and  sys- 
tematic. 

President  Cleveland,  by  special  appointment,  received  the  teach- 
ers July  2d  at  the  White  House,  and  each  person  was  presented 
to  the  President  by  name  by  the  Secretary,  and  as  he  cordially 
clasped  their  hands  he  had  a  pleasant  word  for  each  one.  "It 
was  not  convenient  for  Mrs.  Cleveland  to  be  present,"  so  we 
were  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  lady  of  the  White 
House  until  some  future  visit.  The  teachers  like  Mr.  Cleveland 
very  much,  and  his  kind  M''ords  to  them  and  to  the  people  they 
represent  are  greatly  appreciated.  It  is  hoped  that  the  interest 
shown  bv  the  President  in  the  State  and  the  teachers'  work  mav 
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induce  him  to  visit  North  Carolina  during  the  State  Fair  this 
fall.  After  leaving  the  White  House  the  whole  party  took 
position  on  the  steps  of  the  Treasury  Building  and  an  excellent 
photograph  was  made  of  the  group.  All  the  faces  are  easily 
recognized,  and  this  picture  will  be  a  most  interesting  and  val- 
uable keepsake  of  the  North  Carolina  teachers'  trip  to  Washing- 
ton City. 

Nearly  all  the  public  buildings  have  been  visited,  including 
the  Capitol,  Botanical  Gardens,  Corcoran  Art  Gallery,  Army 
and  Navy  Building,  Treasury,  National  Museum,  Washington 
Monument,  Post-office,  Navy-yard  and  Bureau  of  Engraving 
and  Printing. 

In  these  trips  the  party  marches  by  twos,  and  the  line  is  nearly 
two  squares  long !  In  going  to  places  at  any  distance  we  use  the 
street-cars,  and  it  requires  about  ten  for  one  trip.  In  the  even- 
ings we  visit  some  amusement,  and  the  best  reserved  seats  are 
given  to  the  teachers  at  twenty-five  cents  each,  so  the  whole  visit 
to  AVashington  costs  but  little  more  than  a  single  ticket  one  way 
on  the  railroad.  On  Friday  evening  we  saw  that  wonderful 
cyclorama  "The  Battle  of  Bull  Run,"  and  it  was  admitted  by 
all  that  this  sight  alone  was  worth  more  than  the  expense  of  the 
whole  trip  to  Washington.  Saturday  night  was  giv^en  to  the 
pretty  opera  "  La  Mascotte,"  at  the  new  National  Theatre. 

On  Monday,  July  4th,  the  teachers  had  a  special  trip  to  Mount 
Vernon  at  3  o'clock,  on  the  steamer  Corcoran,  and  this  arrange- 
ment enabled  them  to  make  the  visit  without  taking  up  too 
much  of  the  day  from  other  sight-seeing.  Another  photograph 
was  made  of  the  party  while  at  Mount  Vernon,  and  the  old 
Washington  mansion  occupies  the  background  in  the  scene. 
This  pilgrimage  to  the  American  Mecca  was  one  of  the  most 
delightful  events  of  the  visit  to  the  Capital,  and  our  national 
pride  was  considerably  increased  as  we  stood  by  the  tomb  of  the 
great  Washington  and  wandered  amid  the  scenes  of  his  day,  all 
recalling  the  origin  and  growth  of  our  wonderful  country.  After 
returning  from  Mount  Vernon  the  party  secured  seats  for  the 
opera  "  Patience,"  at  the  new  National  Theatre. 
9 
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In  all  our  visiting  we  find  many  kindnesses  on  the  }3art  of  the 
Washington  people,  and  their  special  courtesies  to  the  teachers 
are  exceedingly  pleasant  in  every  way. 

Again  we  sav  that  the  ''Old  North  State"  is  ahead  in  the 
ambition  and  enterprise  of  her  teachers,  and  they  neglect  no 
opportunity  for  increasing  their  information  and  teaching  power. 
The  Teachers'  Assembly  of  North  Caroh'na  is  now  getting  so 
broad  in  its  scope  of  usefulness  that  it  is  "a  power  in  the  land" 
at  home  and  abroad,  and  those  teachers  who  are  closely  connected 
with  its  work  and  are  in  attendance  at  its  annual  sessions  are  the 
ones  who  are  best  known  in  our  State,  and  those  who  have  been 
staying  away  from  this  great  social  gathering  of  the  profession 
are  sometimes  forgotten  among  the  educational  workers. 

The  sail  up  and  down  the  Potomac  River  was  one  of  the  most 
enjoyable  features  of  the  Washington  trip,  and  the  pleasures  of 
the  sail  were  greatly  enhanced  by  the  kind  attentions  of  Capts. 
Haney  and  Davis,  Purser  Conway  and  their  associate  otficers 
of  the  George  Leary  and  the  Excelsior,  and  the  ride  on  the 
Potomac  will  long  be  remembered  with  delight,  even  though 
several  of  our  ladies  succumbed  to  the  inevitable  sea-sickness. 

The  teachers  are  all  proud  of  their  visit  to  the  national  Capi- 
tal, as  it  has  given  them  new  fields  of  thought  and  new  ideas  of 
the  magnitude,  grandeur  and  resources  of  our  country,  and  they 
have  the  foundation  for  many  interesting  talks  to  their  pupils 
next  fall. 

After  a  good  rest  on  Saturday  night  the  teachers  began  the 
Sabbath  exercises  by  attending  the  President's  church  (which  is 
the  Metropolitan  Presbyterian  Church),  and  there  heard  a  very 
fine  "independence"  sermon  by  Rev.  Dr.  Sunderland,  the  pas- 
tor. In  the  afternoon  the  whole  crowd  sought  out  the  beautiful 
parks  and  cemeteries  and  spent  the  time  in  the  cool  shade  of  the 
trees  until  about  5  o'clock,  when  a  large  number  attended  special 
services  at  a  Roman  Catholic  church.  Several  parties  visited 
the  Soldiers'  Home,  which  is  said  to  be  the  most  beautiful  place 
of  the  kind  in  America,  while  others  went  to  Arlington  Heights, 
the  home  of  Lee,  where  they  reverently  enjoyed  the  tender  memo- 
ries of  our  ffreat  chieftain. 
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During  the  sojourn  in  tlie  National  Museum  on  July  4th  an 
incident  occurred  which  was  certainly  a  great  surprise  to  one  of 
the  company.  After  going  through  the  building  until  all  were 
tired  they  gathered  in  the  lecture  hall  for  a  little  rest,  when  the 
Secretary  of  the  Teachers'  Assembly  was  suddenly  called  to  the 
front  by  Prof  J.  A.  Holt,  of  Oak  Ridge,  and  presented  by  him, 
in  behalf  of  the  ladies  of  the  Assembly,  with  a  very  handsome 
gold-headed  cane  "in  token  of  their  appreciation  of  the  Secre- 
tary's efforts  in  behalf  of  the  teachers  of  North  Carolina."  As 
Prof.  Holt  took  his  seat  Miss  M.  E.  Carter,  of  Durham,  arose 
and  said  that  she  would  represent  the  gentlemen  of  the  Teachers' 
Assembly.  Whereupon,  in  a  very  pleasant  speech,  she  presented 
to  the  Secretary,  as  the  originator  and  founder  of  the  Teachers' 
Assembly,  an  elegant  Knights  of  Pythias  emblematic  gold 
watch-charm,  inscribed  as  follows:  "Presented  to  Eugene  G. 
Harrell,  in  National  Museum,  Washington  City,  July  4,  1887, 
by  the  N.  C.  Teachers'  Assembly." 

The  Secretary  gratefully  expressed  his  appreciation  of  such 
kind  remembrance  by  the  members  of  the  Teachers'  Assembly. 

The  teachers  are  under  special  obligation  to  all  the  "North 
Carolina  boys"  engaged  in  the  various  departments  in  W^ash- 
ington  for  their  many  acts  of  kindness  during  their  visit. 
Messrs.  Barnes,  Tomlinson,  Jones,  Saunders,  Stinson  and  others 
have  shown  the  teachers  many  attentions  which  have  added  to 
the  pleasures  of  their  trip.  To  General  Matt.  Ransom,  our  senior 
Senator,  they  are  very  thankful  for  a  order  to-  a  florist  for  a 
beautiful  nosegay  to  be  sent  to  each  member  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina teachers'  W^ashington  party.  The  Assembly  is  also 
indebted  to  Senator  Ransom  for  a  great  many  courtesies  which 
greatly  facilitated  their  seeing  the  sights  in  Washington,  and  his 
offers  of  assistance  on  many  occasions  are  highly  appreciated  by 
the  teachers. 

Our  company  was  so  large  that  we  divided  into  two  parties 
for  return  home,  one  going  on  July  4th  and  the  other  on  the 
5th  on  the  Potomac  boats.  It  is  with  regret  that  this  happy 
band   of  teachers   leave  the  beautiful   national   Capitol,   where 
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they  long  to  spend  a  few  days  more,  and  all  look  forward  to 
another  visit  as  pleasant  at  the  next  session  of  the  Assembly. 
A  good  ocean  steamer  has  made  an  offer  to  carry  the  teachers 
next  summer  from  Morehead  City  to  New  York  and  return,  an 
outside  ocean  trip,  for  only  $6.00  for  the  round  trij),  tickets 
good  for  ten  days !  There  are  many  pleasures  yet  in  store  in  the 
way  of  travel  for  the  North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly. 

This  concludes  all  the  work  and  enjoyments  of  the  Teachers' 
Assembly  of  1887,  and  as  we  review  the  events  of  the  past  three 
weeks  there  is  much  to  be  proud  of  and  much  for  which  we 
have  cause  to  be  thankful.  Nearly  seventeen  hundred  people  have 
been  in  attendance  at  Morehead  City,  and  all  have  been  indulging 
liberally  in  the  pleasures  to  be  found  at  the  sea-side,  and  part  of 
that  great  crowd  was  on  or  in  the  water  almost  continually; 
besides  this  they  have  traveled  on  an  average  nearly  two 
thousand  miles  by  railroad,  steamer  and  sail-boat,  and  have 
been  exposed  to  all  the  freaks  of  wind  and  weather;  and  yet 
not  an  accident  has  occurred,  nor  has  there  been  an  injury 
received  by  any  one,  no  one  has  been  seriously  sick  and  nothing 
of  value  has  been  lost!  Such  a  gratifying  record  has  rarely  been 
seen  in  so  long  an  absence  by  so  great  a  number  of  people,  and 
this  record  is  the  same  for  the  three  previous  sessions  and  it 
speaks  louder  than  volumes  of  the  splendid  character  of  the 
North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly  and  of  the  excellent  order 
which  this  great  company  always  maintains. 

We  feel  that  much  of  the  comforts  and  safety  of  this  trip  is 
due  to  the  careful  management  and  kindness  of  our  railroad 
officials,  and  special  obligations  are  acknowledged  to  Mr.  Wash- 
ington Bryan,  President  of  the  Atlantic  and  North  Carolina 
Railroad,  to  Mr.  S.  L.  Dill,  his  Passenger  Agent,  and  to  Cap- 
tains Hancock,  Powell  and  Rogerson,  conductors  of  the  trains 
which  we  most  used,  for  their  constant  care  of  the  teachers  and 
their  friends  and  for  their  eiforts  to  make  all  travel  pleasant 
and  safe.  And  we  also  feel  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  G.  O. 
Royal,  Ticket  Agent  at  Goldsboro,  for  much  extra  aid  in  regard 
to    tickets    and    baggage,    particularly    in  connection    with    the 
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Washington  City  trip.  To  Mr.  Sol.  Haas,  General  Passenger 
Agent  of  the  Associate  Railways,  and  to  his  local  agents,  Mr. 
T.  M.  Emerson,  of  Wilmington,  Mr.  F.  W.  Clark,  of  Raleigh, 
and  Mr.  J.  S.  Taylor,  of  Washington,  we  retnrn  thanks  for 
their  liberal  rates  and  privileges  given  to  the  Assembly;  and  to 
Capt.  W.  H.  Green,  of  Richmond,  we  are  indebted  for  excellent 
and  comfortable  arrangements  as  to  cars  for  our  transportation. 
Also,  we  have  to  thank  Captain  Haney  of  the  steamer  George 
Leary,  and  Captain  Davis  of  the  Excelsior',  and  their  associate 
officers,  for  their  good  care  of  the  teachers  while  on  the  Potomac 
River. 

It  is  pleasing  to  know  that  it  has  been  the  universal  verdict 
wherever  the  teachers  have  visited  or  traveled,  by  the  officers  of 
railroads  and  steamers,  by  the  proprietors  of  hotels  and  stores, 
by  the  keepers  of  public  buildings,  that  these  North  Carolina 
teachers  are  the  most  orderly  and  reasonable,  cultured  and 
refined,  sensible  and  polite  people  with  which  they  have  ever 
come  in  contact.  North  Carolina  is  proud  of  her  teachers  and 
the  teachers  are  proud  of  their  State  and  the  Teachers'  Assem- 
bly. 


•  CONSTITUTION. 


Xame. — This  body  shall  be  known  as  "The  North  Carolina  Teachers' 
Assembly." 

Object.-  The  object  of  this  Assembly  shall  be  to  enable  the  teachers  to  meet  for 
discussion  of  educational  questions ;  to  give  them  an  opportunity  of  hearing 
the  opinions  and  methods  of  distinguished  specialists  in  the  various  departments 
of  the  teachers'  work ;  to  aid  teachers  in  securing  situations,  and  to  afford  the 
means  of  combined  action  in  obtaining  such  educational  legislation  as  the  best 
interests  of  the  State  may  demand. 

Organization. — The  officers  of  the  Assereibly  shall  consist  of  a  President,  nine 
Vice-Presidents,  Secretary,  Assistant  Secretary,  Treasurer,  an  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  thirteen  members,  a  Membership  Committee  of  three,  three  Trustees  and 
a  Counselor  for  each  county. 

Election. — All  officers,  the  Executive  Committee  and  the  Membership  Commit- 
tee shall  be  electfd  at  the  conclusion  of  each  annual  session  of  the  Assembly, 
to  serve  until  their  successors  are  chosen  and  qualified  :  Provided,  that  no  person 
shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  President  for  more  than  two  j'ears. 
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Executive  Committee. — This  committee  shall  consist  of  the  President,  Secretary, 
and  eleven  active  members  of  the  body.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  committee 
to  meet  at  least  once  a  year,  at  such  time  and  jilace  as  the  chairman  may  desig- 
nate, to  examine  and  approve  accounts  of  the  Treasurer,  and  to  have  full  man- 
agement of  all  matters  pertaining;  to  the  Assembly  during  its  recess.  This  com- 
mittee, at  each  annual  session,  shall  present  the  names  of  five  men  for  the  office 
of  President,  one  of  whom  may  be  elected. 

Treasurer. — The  Treasurer  shall  give  a  good  and  justified  bond  in  the  sum  of 
one  thousand  dollars  for  the  faithful  performance  of  duty.  This  bond  shall  be 
filed  with  the  Executive  Committee. 

Trustees. — All  property  belonging  to  the  Assembly  shall  be  held  by  the  Trustees 
in  the  name  of  the  "North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly,"  and,  when  necessary, 
the  same  may  be  insured  in  some  reliable  company. 

Meetings. — The  Assembly  shall  hold  an  annual  meeting  at  such  time  as  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  may  appoint. 

Membershqo  Committee. — The  Membership  Committee  shall  be  selected  with  ref- 
erence to  convenience  in  the  transaction  of  their  business  with  the  Secretary. 

Counselors. — The  County  Supeiintendents  of  Public  Instruction  of  the  respect- 
ive counties  shall  be  Counselors.  In  case  of  their  refusal  or  neglect  to  act,  the 
President  and  Secretary  shall  select  suitable  persons  and  api)oint  them  Counsel- 
ors. 

Membership. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  Counselors  to  report  to  the  Secretary  the 
names  of  persons  whom  they  recommend  for  membership  from  the  following 
classes :  teachers,  persons  who  are  actually  preparing  to  become  teachers,  school 
superintendents,  members  of  school  boards  and  ministers  of  the  gospel,  who  shall 
be  entitled  to  full  membership,  and  to  whom  the  President  and  Secretary  may, 
upon  payment  of  the  dues,  issue  certificates.  Other  friends  of  education,  not 
actually  engaged  in  school  work,  may  be  received  as  associate  members  upon  the 
decision  of  the  Membership  Conamittee  after  recommendation  by  the  Counselors, 
and  not  otherwise,  upon  the  payment  of  the  same  fee  required  of  active  mem- 
bers, and  they  may  enjoy  all  the  rights  and  privileges  accorded  to  other  members, 
except  the  right  to  vote.  Members  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  editors 
of  the  State  Press* shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  membership  without 
the  payment  of  the  annual  fee.  The  presentation  of  the  Treasurer's  Certificate 
of  Membership  shall  be  necessary  to  obtain  reduced  fare  on  rail\va3-s  and  at  hotels, 
and  all  other  privileges  of  the  Assembly. 

Dues. — The  only  dues  collected  by  the  Assembly  shall  be  an  annual  fee  of  two 
dollars  from  male  members  and  one  dollar  from  female  members,  and  these  dues 
are  due  January  1st  of  each  year.  The  fund  so  raised  shall  be  used  solely  in  de- 
fraying the  incidental  expenses  and  in  securing  talented  and  eminent  instructors 
for  each  annual  assemblage. 

Collection  and  Disbursement. — All  funds  are  to  be  collected  by  the  Treasurer,  for 
which  he  shall  receipt,  and  the  same  are  to  be  disbursed  by  him  upon  the  order 
of  the  President,  duly  attested  by  the  Secretary. 

Quorum. — The  presence  at  any  meeting  of  thirty  members  shall  be  necessary  to 
constitute  a  quorum,  provided  such  meetings  shall  have  been  called  by  the  E'secu- 
tive  Committee. 

Amendments. — Amendments  to  this  Constitution  may  be  offered  in  writing  at 
any  regular  session  of  the  Assembly,  and,  being  adopted  b}'  a  two-thirds  vole  of 
the  members  present,  shall  become  a  part  of  the  Constitution. 
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ORGSNIZSTION  FOR  188Z-'88.  ' 


OKP^ICERS  : 

Edwin  A.  Alderman,  President,      .......  Goldsboro. 

Eugene  G.  Harrell,  Secretary,        .        .        .        .  '      .        .        .  Raleieb. 

J.  D.  Miller,  Assistant  Secretar\',  Raleigh. 

D.  L.  Ellis,  Treasurer, GleuwooJ. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

1.  M.  C.  S,  Noble,  Wilmington.  5.  N.  C.  English,  Trinity  College. 

'2.  N.  B.  Henry,  Chapel  Hill.  6.  C.  P.  FRAzrER,  Greensboro. 

b.  F.  P.  HoBGOOD,  Oxford.  7.  G.  W.  Neal,  New  Bern, 

4.  J.  C.  Scarborough,  Smithfield.  8.  E.  P.  M9SES,  Raleigh. 

9.  Sidney  M.  Finger,  Raleigh. 

EXECUTIVE    committee. 

E.  A.  Alderman,  Goldsboro.  C.  B.  Denson,  Raleigh. 

E.  G.  Haurell,  Raleish.  Mrs.  J.  A.  McDonald,  Raleigh. 

C.  D.  McIver,  Raleigh.  Mrs.  M.  C.  S.  Noble,  Wilmington. 

W.  A.  Blair,  Winston.  Miss  Mary  Petty,  Fayetteville. 

P.  P.  Claxton,  Wilson.  Miss  Rachel  Brooefield,  New  Bern. 

John  Duckett,  Gieenville.  Miss  W.  A.  Carver,  Glenwood. 

Miss  Lillian  Arnold,  Greensboro. 

TRUSTEES. 

C.  B.  Denson,  Raleigh.  J.  A.  Holt,  Oak  Ridge. 

E.  G.  Harrell,  Raleigh. 

committee  on  programme. 

E.  A.  Alderman,  Goldsboro.  Hugh  Morson,  Raleigh. 

E.  G.  Harrell,  Raleigh.  N.  B.  Henry,  Chapel  Hill. 

Rev.  W.  R.  Atkinson,  Charlotte. 

committee  on  department  of  literature. 

Rev.  Thos.  Hume,  Jr.,  Chapel  Hill.       Rev.  G.  W.  Manly,  Wake  Forest. 
P.  P.  Claxton,  Wilson.  G.  T.  Winston,  Chapel  Hill. 

E.  A.  Alderman,  Goldsboro.  W.  T.  Currell,  Trinity  College. 

W.  A.  Blaik,  Wiustou.  Miss  Corinne  Harrison,  Boston,  Mass. 

Miss  Lilt  Long,  Statesville. 

committee  on  reading  circle. 

Rev.  Thos.  Hume,  Jr.,  Chapel  Hill.  Geo.  T.  Winston,  Chapel  Hill. 

W.  T.  Currell,  Trinity  College.  W.  L.  Poteat,  Wake  Forest. 

Rev.  N.  C.  Hughes,  Jr.,  Chocowinity. 

committee  on  normal  college. 
J.  L.  ToMLiNSON,  Winston.  Chas.  D.  McIver,  Raleigh. 

D.  Mat.  Thompson,  Lincolnton.  M.  C.  8.  Noble,  Wilmington. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  McDonald,  Raleigh. 

counselors. 
Each  County  Superintendent  in  North  Carolina. 

time  of  next  meeting. 
Wednesday,  June  13,  to  Thursday,  June  2S,  1S88. 


EDITORIAL. 


TEACHERS'  COUNCILS. 

The  plan  proposed  in  May  number  of  The  Teacher  by  the 
editor  for  the  organization  of  "  Teaehers'  Councils"  in  every 
county  throughout  the  State,  has  struck  a  popular  key-note. 
Many  county  superintendents  and  teachers  have  already  expressed 
their  hearty  approval  of  the  plan,  and  they  will  take  prompt 
action  toward  organization  of  Councils  in  their  vicinities  as  soon 
as  the  school  year  begins.  North  Carolina  teachers  are  gaining 
strength  just  as  they  are  perfecting  their  organization  as  a  broth- 
erhood of  workers,  and  every  teacher  should  feel  a  special  interest 
in  all  plans  which  have  in  view  the  extension  of  the  teacher's 
influence  and  teaching  power.  The  editor  of  The  Teacher 
will  gladly  send  copies  of  the  constitution  of  "Teachers'  Coun- 
cils," with  method  of  organization,  to  any  energetic  teachers  who 
desire  to  effect  an  organization.  The  Councils  are  intended  to 
operate  directly  with  the  great  Teachers'  Assembly  of  the  State, 
which  now  comprises  nearly  three  thousand  ^orth  Carolina  teach- 
ers in  its  membership,  and  through  this  co-operation  and  united 
effort  our  schools  are  to  be  improved  and  the  teachers  are  to  be 
better  paid  for  their  labor.  Don't  delay  instituting  your  Coun- 
cil, but  get  it  into  full  working  order  just  as  soon  as  your  county 
schools  begin  to  open,  and  send  to  The  Teacher  full  reports  of 
your  meetings  for  publication. 


If  you  have  made  any  changes  in  your  location  for  the  com- 
ing school  year,  please  "drop  a  line"  to  The  Teacher,  so  that 
we  may  let  your  friends  know  where  you  are.  We  will  also  be 
glad  to  be  informed  of  any  changes  made  by  other  teachers  in 
your  vicinity. 
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It  was  indeed  a  pleasure  to  see  nearly  all  the  educational 
leaders  of  the  Old  North  State  in  pleasant  social  meeting  and 
consultation  at  the  Assembly.  The  many  delightful  chats  which 
were  enjoyed  with  old  and  new  friends  will  linger  in  memory 
for  many  long  years  as  social  treasures. 

The  Teacher  has  added  a  great  many  new  subscribers  to  its 
list  within  the  past  month,  and  the  editor  fully  appreciates  all 
the  pleasant  things  said  about  The  Teacher  by  its  readers 
whom  he  has  been  priyileged  to  meet  during  the  summer.  We 
hope  to  yet  have  the  name  of  every  North  Carolina  teacher  on 
our  subscription  books,  and  we  will  try  to  be  of  some  special  use 
to  them  in  many  ways. 

Our  Summer  Normal  Schools  have  been  doing  better  work 
this  season  than  ever  before.  The  principals.  Profs.  Claxton, 
Kenneday,  Sheep,  Tomlinson,  Alderman,  Mclver,  Noble  and 
Graham,  are  thorough  educators,  and  they  have  impressed  their 
students  with  the  importance  of  higher  attainments  in  teaching 
and  prepared  the  way  for  reaching  them.  The  enrollment  at 
each  Normal  has  been  good  and  the  interest  greater  than  in  sev- 
eral years.  This  is  very  gratifying  to  the  State  and  all  friends 
of  education. 

The  Teachers'  Assembly  is  giving  new  strength  to  the 
Summer  Normals.  The  instructors  who  go  from  the  Assembly 
are  doing  better  work,  and  the  teachers  who  carry  the  Assembly 
enthusiasm  to  the  Normals  are  contributing  largely  to  their  suc- 
cess. The  Normal  Schools  are  a  necessity  in  North  Carolina, 
even  though  their  scope  is  so  limited,  and  any  agency  which 
tends  to  give  interest  to  their  work  should  have  the  hearty 
encouragement  and  approval  of  every  North  Carolinian. 

The  Assembly  already  has  in  view  some  specially  interest- 
ing  and  valuable  features  for  the  next  session.  Among  them  is 
a  ten-day  visit  to  the  American  metropolis,  New  York.  This 
trip  will  be  made  on  an  elegant  ocean  steamer,  which  will  give 
the  teachers  the  pleasure  of  a  short  voyage  on  the  Atlantic.  The 
fare  for  round  trip,  including  state-room  and  meals,  will  not 
10 
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be  ov'er  $6  or  $7.  Only  a  limited  number  can  be  accommodated 
on  this  trip,  and  no  person  will  be  taken  beyond  the  limit,  nor 
can  any  one  be  received  for  passage  who  is  not  a  member  of  the 
Teachers'  Assembly  and  in  attendance  at  the  session. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  publications  seen  in  North  Caro- 
lina for  a  long  time  is  the  "Journal  of  the  Shakspere  Club  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina."  The  lectures  are  literary 
masterpieces  and  will  be  a  feast  indeed  to  all  who  delight  in 
smoothly  polished  gems  of  English  composition.  The  studies 
of  the  various  phases  in  the  character  of  the  great  poet  are 
instructive  in  a  high  degree.  The  Journal  contains  a  fine  steel 
portrait  of  Shakspere.  Copies  of  the  publication  may  be  had 
by  enclosing  25  cents  to  Rev.  Thomas  Hume,  Jr.,  D.  D.,  or 
Prof.  George  T.  Winston,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  or  of  Alfred  Wil- 
liams &  Co.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

.It  is  gratifying  to  see  that  North  Carolina  teachers  are 
being  chosen  to  do  North  Carolina  educational  work.  This 
shows  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  teachers  in  our  State,  who  we 
believe  are  well  qualified  to  do  any  class  of  school  work  for  our 
State.  It  is  bad  policy  to  send  abroad  for  talent  which  we  have 
so  abundantly  at  home  and  much  better  adapted  to  our  manners 
and  customs.  All  our  educational  work  in  the  Assembly,  the 
Normal  Schools  and  Teachers'  Institutes  can  be  successfully  and 
satisfactorily  done  by  those  who  are  teaching  our  children,  and 
this  should  be  the  rule  in  selecting  superintendents  and  lecturers 
for  regular  work. 

There  are  a  number  of  Teachers'  Councils  in  process  of 
organization  and  they  will  soon  be  in  regular  working  order. 
The  first  in  the  State  to  complete  its  organization  is  the  ''Polk 
County  Teachers'  Council,"  which  was  instituted  at  Mill  Springs 
on  July  12th,  The  progressive  County  Superintendent,  Mr.  J. 
M,  Justice,  was  elected  President,  Miss  Evie  Boone  chosen  Sec- 
retary, and  thirty  members  were  enrolled  at  the  first  meeting. 
We  congratulate  the  teachers  of  Polk  on  their  enterprise  and 
wish  them  unbounded  success  and  enjoyment  in  their  Council. 
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The  premium  club  of  ten  subscriptions  to  The  North  Caro- 
lina Teacher  is  forwarded  at  once.  We  will  extend  the  oifer 
another  montli  and  will  give  another  club  of  ten  subscriptions 
to  the  next  Council  organized  in  the  State. 

Thi8  number  closes  the  fourth  volume  of  The  Teacher, 
and  we  are  sure  that  we  will  be  pardoned  for  being  proud  of  the 
work  which  The  Teacher  has  accomplished  for  North  Caro- 
lina schools  during  the  past  four  years.  It  has  organized  and 
built  up  the  great  Assembly  by  which  the  teachers  have  learned 
to  know  one  another  better  and  to  hold  one  another  in  higher 
esteem ;  it  has  kept  its  readers  informed  as  to  all  educational 
movements  in  the  State;  it  has  demanded  and  received  for  our 
State  greater  recognition  from  abroad  for  her  meritorious  pro- 
gressiveness  in  school  matters;  its  influence  has  been  seen  in 
securino;  a  larger  attendance  at  our  Summer  Normal  Schools  and 
County  Institutes ;  it  has  originated  the  movement  for  that  great 
State  necessity — the  "North  Carolina  Normal  College" — which 
the  next  Legislature  will  give  to  the  teachers;  its  work  has  been, 
is  now,  and  shall  continue  to  be,  all  for  North  Carolina,  for 
North  Carolina  Schools  and  for  North  Carolina  Teach- 
ers (though  it  is  proud  that  its  subscription  list  shows  regular 
bona  fide  subscribers  from  twenty  States  besides  our  own);  it  is 
the  recognized  professional  medium  of  communication  in  the 
State;  it  has  secured  directly  or  indirectly  good,  lucrative  posi- 
tions, without  any  expense  to  the  applicants,  for  nearly  three 
hundred  of  our  teachers;  it  has  welcomed  to  full  fellowship  all 
worthy  teachers  from  other  States  who  are  at  work  in  North 
Carolina  schools,  and  it  has  secured  privileges  of  travel  for  our 
teachers  during  the  summer  that  they  have  never  had  before, 
and  thus  they  have  been  enabled  to  study  the  beauties  and  won- 
derful resources  of  North  Carolina  with  the  greatest  pleasure  and 
profit.  Several  other  matters  of  pride  might  be  mentioned,  but 
the  list  is  now  long  enough.  The  Teacher  will  now  enter 
upon  a  new  volume,  and,  it  hopes,  upon  a  new  era  of  usefulness, 
as  it  has  in  contemplation  some  further  plans  for  the  pleasure 
and  benefit  of  the  teachers  which  we  are  sure  will  meet  with 
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great  favor  when  submitted  to  them.  And  now,  with  five 
thousand  monthly  readers  and  eveu  a  greater  number  of  good 
friends,  with  new  names  added  to  our  subscription  list  daily, 
and  a  period  of  greater  school  prosperity  in  general  about  dawn- 
ing upon  our  State  and  our  country,  we  expect  to  see  North 
Carolina  move  far  ahead  dnriug  the  coming  year,  and  The 
Teachee  does  not  intend  to  be  behind  in  the  great  forward 
movement. 


Cr^^/^iSi^i 
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^rth  Carolina  State  Lrboag^ 
RaleigK,  N.  C, 


